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INTRODUCTION 


Section 1. — The Form of the Eepoet. 

The Report of the 6th Decennial Census of this Presidency consists of six 
volumes, which are numbered in the Census of India Series as follows : — 

Volume VTTt — Part T. — General Report {{. e., the present volume). 

Part TI. — Imperial and Provincial Tables. 

Part III. — Report and Tables for Aden. 

Part IV. — Administrative Report. 

Volume IX. — Parts I and II. — Report and Tables for Cities of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Of these the Aden volume has been separately prepared by the Aden Authori- 
ties. At this Census, as in the past, the taking of the Census of the Aden Settle- 
ment devolved upon me to the extent of having to supply all forms and Instructions 
for enumeration, and subsequently all slips, registers and forms required for the 
abstraction of the results. The actual organisation was in the hands of the Chair- 
man, Aden Settlement, who conducted the operations throughout. Under Govern- 
ment Order the expenses of the Census were directed to be shared in equal propor- 
tions by the Census grant (Imperial) and the Aden Settlement funds. But it was 
subsequently decided that, instead of including the Aden figures in each of the Tables 
for the Presidency and nominally including Aden in the scope of the General Report, 
the figures for the Settlement should be excluded from all Tables except Imperial 
Tables I and II, and a separate volume of Tables and Report should be prepared 
locally. I am therefore not concerned with Volume VIII — Part III. 

Volume VIII — Part IV, the Administrative Report, is a technical account of 
the current Census, written from the Departmental point of view, and is not 
available to the public. 

Volume IX deals with the statistics specially relating to Cities. It corresponds 
to Census of India Volume VIII, Bombay (Town and Island), 1912. But, whereas 
that volume dealt only with Bombay City, the scope of Volume IX of this Census 
has been largely extended. In the first place the special housing Tables previously 
taken out for Bombay have been taken out tbis time for Karachi and Ahmedabad, 
those cities having agreed to the Bombay principle of the Local body sharing with 
Government the entire cost of the operations. And in the second place such 
portions of the Imperial Tables as relate only to cities (all cities that is, not merely 
the three above mentioned) have tbis time been excluded from the Tables Volume 
(Volume VIII — Part II) and included in Volume IX. 

Volume VIII^ — Part II contains the main Census figures. And it is those figures 
which the present volume is intended to discuss. The Title of the Tables Volume 
has been given as “ Imperial and Provincial Tables. ” It should be explained that 
in 1901 there were two Table Volumes, viz., one for Imperial Tables {i.e., Tables 
in which the unit is the District) and the other for Pro\dncial Tables {i.e.. Tables 
in which the imit is the Taluka). In 1911 the number of Provincial Tables was 
cut down to two, and these, instead of being presented in a separate Volume, 'were 
included at the end of the Imperial Tables Volume. But as the title of the Volume 
was simply ‘‘ Imperial Tables ” the fact that it contained two Provincial Volumes 
was hable to be lost sight of. The Title given this time will avoid confusion. The 
Tables remain substantially the same as in 1911, with certain rearrangements in the 
numbering, some alterations in form, the omission of two minor Tables connected 
with Occupations, and the addition of several new Industrial Tables. The extent 
of these changes is indicated in the Tables Volume itself. 

Section 2. — The taking of the Census. 

The 6th regular Decennial Census of India was taken on the 18th March 1921. 
The Census organisation consists of a Census Commissioner for India, with a Super- 
intendent for each of the Pro\dnces and each of the States which are in Political 
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relation with the Government of India. States which are in Political relation with 
a Local Government or Administration are dealt with by the Superintendent for 
the Province concerned. Theoretically any State can stand out of the Indian 
Census if it wishes ; but in practice none do so ; and the methods adopted are those 
laid do^vn for British Territory. The Census Commissioner coorthnates the w'ork 
of the Superintendents, and issues such general instructions as shall insure that the 
Census in every Province and State is taken in the same way, and shall produce 
figures which represent the same facts. 

The Superintendent gets the Census taken by the District Officers in British 
Territory and by Officers deputed for the work in the States of his Province. In liis 
dealings wuth the States he has to correspond with the Political Agent ; and this 
introduces a delaying factor, which is very undesirable and inefficient. In the case 
of Kathiawar each of the four Prants appointed an Indian of the rank of Assistant 
or Deputy Pohtical Agent as the Census Officer, and these persons therefore stepped 
into the shoes of the Pohtical Agent for all Census correspondence. The Pohtical 
Agents for Bhor and Akalkot arranged that the Superintendent might, instead of 
corresponding with them, correspond directly ^vith that officer of the State who was 
deputed to do the Census work. This arrangement was admirable, and saved a 
great deal of umiecessary delay to the Census, and a great deal of urmecessary post- 
office work to the Pohtical Agent. At all future Censuses it is desirable that the 
intermediation of the Pohtical Agent should be everywhere cut out, and the Super- 
intendent be allowed to correspond direct with the State Census officer in all matters 
of pure Census organisation. 

The Census throws a very heavy extra burden on the Districts, which was 
felt much more at this Census than on any previous occasion, because of the excessive 
growth of all other w’ork, and the peculiar circumstances existing. The Census 
would in my opinion be better organised if on future occasions special officers of the 
rank of Deputy Collector could be placed on this work only in all Districts, and one 
extra clerk of good calibre deputed in the Taluka Offices. Whether this could be 
done is entirely a question of what money could be made available. It is really 
mistaken economy to do any item of work cheaply but badly. There are certain 
Districts where the Census was done badly, in the sense that there was inadequate 
organisation at the right moment. The importance of the Census is not lost sight 
of ; but as an example of what I mean I may cite an instance where, at the most 
critical period, I was informed that nothing could be done in either the District 
Head Quarters or the Head Quarters Taluka of a certain District because the 
Commissioner was expected, and the preparations for his visit and that visit itself 
would involve the whole energies of the staff for ten days. Now, had there been 
an officer of the District on Census work only, and a clerk in each Taluka office on 
the same, the visit of the Commissioner would have swept over them without 
disturbing the even tenor of their work. 

After getting our organisation down to the Taluka we have still to find the basic 
men in the form of Supervisors and Enumerators. The system is built up on the 
“ house Houses are grouped in Blocks, that being the smallest Census unit, 
in charge of an Enumerator, wffio is the individual who actually writes up the 
schedules. Blocks are grouped into Circles, each under a Supervisor, who is 
responsible for the work of his Enumerators. Circles are grouped into Charges, 
imder Charge Superintendents, and the Charges together constitute the Census 
District. The Census District is always the Revenue District, with the Collector 
as District Census Officer. Each Taluka is a charge (rarely two Charges) with the 
Mamledar as Charge Superintendent. But, except in a few Districts, any Munici- 
pality within the Taluka is separated off as a separate Charge, under its President 
or Chief Officer. 

Under the arrangement suggested by me the District Census Officer would be 
no longer the Collector at all, but the special Deputy Collector. The Mamledar 
would still be Charge Superintendent ; but, if the special clerk was a good man, 
his responsibilities and duties as Charge Superintendent would be comparatively 
light. 

The Enumerator used to be always the Village Accountant, supplemented 
in the case of large villages by extra men, mainly school-masters, pensioners and 
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shop-keepers. The Supervisors were of much the same class, except that some are 
obtained from the ranks of the Revenue Circle Inspectors, Government clerks and 
so on. At this Census for obvious reasons our supplies of Enumerators and 
Supervisors were scanty and difficult. This did not result in more omissions ; 
but it did result in a much less complete mastery of the very elaborate instructions 
for filling up the schedules, with the result that mistakes of detail were certainly 
more numerous than in 1911. The supply of Enumerators and Supervisors will 
always be a problem. We cannot in India work on the Western system, whereby 
each householder has a schedule handed to him to fill up, and that schedule is simply 
collected. Nor, as a matter of fact, is the Western method so good as ours. In 
previous Censuses, when the instructions were mastered, there is no doubt that the 
schedules were better filled than western schedules filled up by the householder, 
who can never be relied on to read instructions. For instance, the wag in Bombay, 
who filled up the column for language of his infant son*as “ Xot yet identified.” 
had presumably not read the simple instruction that for infants the language of the 
mother is to be entered. Xor can we pay our staff a satisfactory sum. In British 
Districts there were 99,816 Blocks and 9,188 Circles. Even such a small sum as, 
say, Es. 50 to each man would therefore amount to a huge figure. We can do 
nothing but refund out-of-pocket expenses, and these (stated in terms of T. A.) are 
already very large. The problem is likely therefore to-be a permanent one. But 
we may hope that at the next Census the discontent of the Village Officers and the 
antagonistic attitude of the pubhc will both be things of the past. 

Sanads of three Classes were distributed, as at the last Census, to those who had 
assisted in the Enumeration, otherwise than on whole time pay. This Sanad system 
would be excellent, were it certain that the documents would always go to the right 
people. But unfortunately, lack of moral courage often vitiated the judgment 
of those who had to recommend names, — everyone wfithout exception being put 
down, irrespective of the quality of their work, in strict order according to their 
official or social positions. This threw one more burden on the Collectors, who had 
to cut down the lists without possessing the necessary information, which their 
subordinates had possessed but failed to use. 

Section 3. — ^The Reliability of the Figures. 

Owing to the difficulties just referred to in Section 2 I have noticed an atti- 
tude of scepticism as regards our figures. It is said that the Census must have 
been incomplete (by which, presumably, is meant proportionately tnore incomplete 
than its predecessors) ; and there has even been one case of a Commissioner suggest- 
ing that for purposes of Public Health the present figures should be discarded and 
estimates framed. There is nothing to support this view. Reference is invited 
to the Section of the 1st Chapter of this Report in which the Accuracy of the Census 
is discussed, and still more to the discussions of Influenza mortahty. The subsi 
diary evidence all points to the conclusion that omissions were not proportionatelv 
more numerous than before. The details of the columns of the schedules were worse 
filled ; but the actual individuals were entered to the same extent. All Censuses 
err on the side of understatements. But it is to be remembered that the tendency 
is for all estimates to err on the side of exaggeration. And the error of the estimates 
will usually be many times as great as the Census error. For example Bomba v Citv 
was estimated to have increased to one and a half million. This estimate has 
nothing to support it. For this reference is invited to Chapter II of the Report 
on the Cities of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. IX of this Series. 

Section 4. — Tabulation of the Results. 

After getting our schedules we have to tabulate the figures. The method which 
we use is the Slip System. The details for every individual entered in the schedules 
is copied on to a slip. Main rehgions are distinguished by the colour of the paper, 
and Sex and Civil condition by symbols printed on the slips. The other entries 
are copied by hand, abbreviations being used to some extent. The only variation 
from this method is in the case of Infirmities, which are separately dealt with. The 
shps can then be sorted into pigeon holes, labelled for the headings required, and the 
numbers in each hole, when counted, give the crude fiigures for the Sorter’s unit. 
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These figures are entered on Sorters’ Tickets,” which are in their turn handed 
over to Compilers, who total them for the units for which representation of the 
figures is ultimately required. 

A number of different Abstraction Offices are reqiiired to copy and sort the slips- 
The supply of copyists and sorters is most difficult ; and we largely obtain clerical 
labour which has been rejected by all other employers. It has been suggested 
to tabulate in 1931 by machines. For these machines, instead of copying on to 
slips, cards are punched with holes in ceihain places, and these cards are then sorted 
through machines, which, according to the position of the holes, let down the cards 
into separate compartments. The cards from each compartment are then passed 
through a second machine, which simply counts them. There are thus three opera- 
tions — the punch, worked by hand, the sorbing machine, working by electricity on 
cards fed into it by hand, and the counting machine, which, by comparison, is fairly 
simple and safe. The scffting machine ■will automatically reject a card which con- 
tains an impossible entry, but not one which contains an entry which, though 
incorrect, is intelligible. Consequently everything depends upon the punching. 
Now the punching of a hole is an easy thing, but not the deciding what hole to punch. 
The punched card is final ; and classification has therefore to be done by the puncher. 
This is quite the reverse of our method, by which the copyist has only to copy, and 
classification is done afterwards by a higher stafi — not on the individual entry, but 
on the totalled number of that particular type of entry. The obstacles to the 
introduction of the mechanical method are therefore — (1) the difficulty of getting 
a temporary stafi of punchers good enough to classify before punching, (2) the 
multiphcity of the vernaculars, (3) the fact that the cards are at present only 
obtainable in the U.S.A., and (4) uncertainty as to how the machines would behave 
in our climate. It has been suggested that experiments should be conducted in the 
intercensal period. Certainly, in view of the high cost of tabulation by our 
methods in this Presidency, where clerical wages are much higher than in the other 
Provinces, the experiment is worth making. But it is certainly rash to dogmatise 
on the suitabihty of mechanical methods of Census tabulation for India at present. 

Section 5. — Census Errors. 

Apart from the tendency to deny that the Census is complete there is another 
tendency to say that our final figures are cooked ”. This is far ’from being the 
case. The extent to ■which incomplete entries on the shps are filled up by pro- 
babilities in any case is stated in black and white in the opening paragraphs of each 
Chapter of this Report from III onwards (IV onwards as the Chapters are here 
printed). Beyond these methods of completing incomplete entries there are no 
artificial methods employed. The figures are those actually obtained from the 
schedules. 

There are details in wiich our scheduled entries are inaccurate, for instance 
Age. Attention is drawn to these in the Report. But in some such cases, for 
instance Age itself, the errors are approximately constant from Census to Census, 
and valuable inferences can therefore be drawn even from the incorrect figures. 
There are other cases, for instance the number of Animists, in which the figures 
show’ no rational changes from Census to Census, and are therefore worthless. 
Lastly there is one case, namely Subsidiary Occupations, in which the figures are 
not only incomplete but are becoming more so at each successive Census. To 
all these matters attention is drawn. I have in fact made a special point of taking 
the reader into my confidence, and not glossing over any points in w’hich the 
Census figures are to be discounted. 

We have also unknown errors. Apart from the unknown absolute shortage 
of the enumerated population, which is not believed to be higher here than in other 
Countries, almost every set of figures is subject to errors. When using any Table 
the reader has to consider (1) what errors are hkely and (2) whether they ■will be 
compensating. As an example of compensating errors wn can take the case of Sex. 
There are sure to be a few persons, who, being males, were entered by mistake as 
females, and vice versa. But in such a case there is no probable bias, and the errors 
■will therefore balance out. As an example of cumulative or non-compensating 
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errors we can take the numbers of Eajputs. There would always be a tendency 
for persons not of Rajput caste to return themselves as such, and there would 
be no compensating tendency for genuine Rajputs to return themselves as 
anything else. Consequently our Rajput %ures are always too high. 

After considering the probable extent and character of errors the reader can 
next ascertain whether the figures are rehable by finding ivhether they show rational 
changes from Census to Census. This I consider to be the most important test. 
As an example of figures which, though known to be incorrect, nevertheless show 
such rational changes T would cite the instance of the Leprosy figures. This matter 
is fully discussed in Chapter X. No one would dream of suggesting that the 
Leprosy figures are the same as would be obtained if a competent staff of medical 
men could make an entire house-to-hou^ inspection of the whole Presidency. But 
they show consistent distribution by territory, by age, and by sex ; and figures which 
do this are capable of statistical treatment, and are therefore of some value. 

Section 6. — Danger op Misusing Statistics. 

I now turn to the silly fiction that “ anything can be proved by statistics.” 
That adage seems slow to die. The true fact is that statistics which are correct 
can only prove what is false if incorrectly used. The classic instance of incorrect 
deductions is the comparative mortality in different occupations in England. It 
was proved by figures that the death-rate among Agricultural Labourers was much 
higher than the death-rate among Glass-workers and Lead-workers, both of them 
notoriously dangerous trades. This curious result was achieved by neglecting a 
concealed factor, — ^in this case age distribution. The reason why the death-rate 
among Agricultural Labourers is so high is that that occupation is followed by a large 
proportion of old men, — men that is of those age-periods whose specific death-rate 
is high, — while the other two trades mentioned are followed almost entirely by men 
in the prime of fife. We can find similar instances in every walk of life. A and B 
have during the same season batting averages of 97 and 34 respectively. It is 
therefore argued that A is the better bat, though it was previously thought that he 
is not so goal a bat as B. The concealed factor here is that A played only against 
inferior bowling, while B played almost always against first-class bowling. 

The interest of writing a Census Report largely consists in looking out for 
these concealed factors. I have detected many. But I can hardly hope that 
many more have not eluded me, or that those which I have hit on are always 
the right ones. But there is a fascination about the search, which only those 
who have tried can appreciate. 

Section 7. — ^Utility op the Census. 

The last type of critic with whom we have to deal is the person who denies the 
advantage of having a Census at aU, and says that even civilised countries could get 
on very well vdthout one. The distinguished position of some of the persons who 
have told me this during the course of the present operations would surprise the 
reader, could I but give their names. This view is after all quite natural, because 
the human naind leans ever to crank ideas ; and the pleasantest form of crankhood 
is to start hurling epigrams at the ninepins of civilisation. Abolitional crankhood 
is easier than constructional crankhood. There are people who advocate the 
abohtion of intoxicants, the abofition of titles, the abohtion of monarchies or 
per contra democracies, and a milUon other things. Why not the abohtion of the 
Census ? One can never argue with the crank. These remarks are therefore 
addressed to the possible waverers, who are still able to give intelhgent considera- 
tion to the problem. The most obvious question is — where would we have been in 
the great war, had we had no English and French Census figures, and still more 
no German Census figures to guide us ? We shoidd certainly have underestimated 
the German and overestimated the French potential fighting strength ! However,, 
leaving aside big world events of that kind, consider a single city in time of peace. 
Without a Census will its Corporation be able to judge the number of pohce 
required, the necessary extent of every public service, the healthiness or unhealthi- 
ness of its dwelfings, and a hundred other things ? It will be groping in the dark 
the whole time. Again, a private company proposes to run a railway across a certain 
c s 10 — 0 
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bit of country, or to run a tram service in a town or between two adjacent towns. 
The first thing that the promoters turn to is the population figures. And it is idle 
to say that they can be jessed. I have already drawn attention to the character- 
istic of exaggeration which is a special feature of estimates. And the exaggeration 
will not be always in the direction of excess. The bias will be to overestimate anv 
known or imaginary movement. Consequently, while, on the one hand, if it is 
believed that a town is increasing in size, the estimate will exaggerate that increase 
on the other hand, it is believed that a town, or a tract of county is declining, the 
estimate will exaggerate that dechne. As an example of the latter point let me 
invite reference to Appendix Q of this Eeport. For some years there has been an 
outcry about the declining condition of Kanara. In Appendix Q I have been able 
to show the extent of the dechne and its exact territorial distribution. Estimates 
would almost certainly have exaggerated the decline, and placed it WTongly on the 
map. In short, to do without the Census would not bring the world to an end 
nor would it extinguish civihsation. But it would seriously impair efiiciency, and 
reduce the level of civilisation shghtly nearer to the savage. So far from doing 
away with the Census it would be desirable to have one every vear. That Censuses 
are taken only in ever}* tenth year is due to their cost ; and to "that only. Actuallv 
the utihty of every set of Census figures diminishes more and more rapidlv 
as the inter-censal years pass by ; and it would be a serious thing for many Depart- 
ments, for example the Department of Pubhc Health, if they were prevented from 
revising their basic figures once in ten years. 

Section 8. — Scope of the 1921 Report. 

I now turn to the character and scope of this Report. It is well known that 
the Indian Census reports of the preceding decades, especially those of 1901 and 
1911 devoted their main attention, not so much to the statistical treatment 
of the figures, as to the incorporation of numerous notes and discussions on the 
ethnography and anthropology of the Indian peoples. So firmly implanted was the 
idea of the Indian Census as an Ethnographic enquir}* that a friend remarked to me 
before the operations commenced — “ You will find it rather hard, I should think 
to write anything new on Indian ethnology.’’ However it was decided that on the 
present occasion there should be a sort of ban on ethnographic writing, and that 
any side-line enquiries on this occasion should be rather of an economic type. 
This was largely due to the remarks of a recent Industrial Commission in India, 
which made some scathing co mm ents on the absence of economic information in 
the Census Reports. The question is one of personal point of view. While on the 
one hand we have the Commission in question writing that economic enquiries 
“ are at least as worthy ” of investigation “ as the ethnographic enquiries, which 
have figured so largely in the Census reports of the past ”, on the other hand we have 
Messrs. Haddon and Quiggin, in their reedition of A. H. Keane’s work, referring to 
“ the magnificent Census reports of 1901 and 1911 It is impossible in such a 
case to please everybody. Nevertheless, in view of the completion of the work of 
the so-called Ethnographic Survey in this Presidency, the decision was no doubt a 
wise one. 

The special form in which, after consideration of various possible methods, I 
decided to put my economic enquiries, was the “family budget”. The agency 
which I employed was Honorary Correspondents. It is unnecessary to say more ; 
the reader is simply referred to Appendix W, in which the results are fully set forth. 

In various other Appendices will be found other matter of a special kind, 
excluded for convenience from the regular Chapters. 

Both in the Appendices and in the body of the Report itself the ideal to which 
I have tried to attain is a more detailed analysis of the figures themselves than has 
been attempted in the past. I have tried so far as possible never to suggest a 
theory without figures to establish it ; and in the few cases in which such 
unsupported theories do occur, it will be found that they require for their proof or 
disproof figures other than those available in the Census. 


^ “ Man Past and Present,” Cambridge, 1920 : p. 548, footnote. 
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Section 9 . — Diagrams. 

A special feature of this Keport is the diagrams. The graphic method of 
representing figures, and facts proved by figures, has received a great impetus in 
recent years. This being the first time that this method has been extensively 
employed in a Bombay Census Report I have to apologize in advance for the fact 
that some of the diagrams are not very happily designed. My successor will 
have an easiea: task in this one particular, since he will have my failures 
to warn him. It is also regretted that of some of the diagrams printed earliest 
an inadequate number of copies were ordered, so that some are missing from 
some copies, of this Report. 

It ought not to be necessary to apologize for the use of Logarithmic cmves. 
The advantage of this method lies in the fact that proportional changes are thereby 
shown instead of arithmetic changes. Cmwes of percentage changes give the same 
results as Logarithmic curves ; but percentages take time to work out, and are 
not always so suitable as the logs for the result desired to be shown. 

Section 10. — Cost of the Census. 

Here we find a melancholy state of things. The approximate cost of each of 
the last three Censuses will have been — 

Rs. 

1901 .. .. 1 , 70,000 

1911 . . . . 2 , 10,000 

1921 . . . . 4 , 64,000 

The great rise at this Census is due entirely to the rise in the cost of living — using 
that term not in the limited sense of the cost of food-grains, but in the wider sense 
of the general expense of getting a job done. The principal item is wages to the 
enormous stafi of temporary, and rather unsatisfactory, hands that are necessary 
in the Tabulation stages. But the enormous increase in the cost of paper and print- 
ing, and in the amounts demanded for Travelling allowance also go far to contri- 
bute to the increase. 

The above estimate of the cost can only be fuUy appreciated if it is remembered 
that the printing is all done at the Government Presses, which charge nothing for 
overhead charges or staff. Estimates were from time to time obtained from private 
presses for various works ; and comparison showed that the Government Press 
charges are quite extraordinarily cheap. The printing is burdensome not so much 
from its difficulty as from its bulk. Of the General schedule alone more than three 
million copies were required, and of copying slips over thirty millions. 

I wish particMarly to thank ]VIr. E. E. Coombs, the Superintendent of Printing, 
Messrs. Phillips and Neale of the Government Central Press, Mr. Audy and Cap- 
tain Howie of the Photozinco Press and the officers in charge of the Jail Press at 
Yerrowda, together with their respective stafis, for their unfailing courtesy and 
promptness. Even an inefficient Enumerator, Supervisor or higher officer can 
muddle through the Census somehow, but always provided that he gets his forms. 
The printing is the only irreducible essential. 

So far as the Districts are concerned it is impossible to single out particular 
Collectors or other officers for thanks, partly because it would be invidious, and 
partly because I am not always sure of my facts. Some officers openly profess to 
pay no attention to the Census, but actually take all steps necessary to efficiency. 
Others say nothing and do nothing. It is certainly a very heavy burden ; and the 
Superintendent should be the last man to fail to realise that fact. 

My cordial thanks are due to the whole of my own stafi, and the staff of the 
Central Compilation Office at Poona, as well as to some of the Deputy Superinten- 
dents and others in the various Abstraction Offices. Deserving workers have been 
recommended to those in wffiose hands their future fortunes rest. And this I hope 
will prove more to their advantage in the end than the recital of their names in 
this place. 




CHAPTER I.— DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENTS OP THE POPULATION. 

PART I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

Section 1 . — Area. 

1. This report deals with the Bomiiay Presidency, excluding Aden (see 
Introduction), i.e.. the British Districts of the Presidency, and those Indian States 
wliich are in Political relations ^\dth the Government of Bombay. 

2. The total area is 186,994 square miles, consisting of the main portions noted 
below with variations since 1872 : — 




Area 

ISSl. 

in square miles. 



1872. i 

1 

1891. 

1901. ; 

! 

1911. 

1921. 

British Districts. 




; 



Sind Di.stiicts 

46.598 

48.014 1 

47,789 

47.066 : 

46,986 

46,506 

Presidency Districts 

77.860 ‘ 

76.108 

77.275 ! 

75,918 1 

75,993 ‘ 

77.035 

Total 

124,458 

124,122 

125,064 ‘ 

122.984 i 

122,979 

123,541 

States and Agencies 

39.444* i 

73,753 

1 

69,045 

65,761 ! 

63.864 

63,453 

Grand Total 

163.902 j 

1 ’ 

197,875 

i 

194,109 , 

188,745 j 

186,843 : 

186,994 


* The area for Cutch is blank for 1872. 


For comparison I quote the following figures of area of other countries. 

Area in square miles. 


British India, excluding Burma . . 1,571,818 

Burma . . . . 230,839 

Madras • ■ ■ ■ 152,875 

Afghanistan . . 250,000 

Cape Colony . . . 276,966 

England and Wales . . . . . . 58,340 

Scotland . . 30,415 

Ireland . . . . ■ . 32,560 


3. The decrease from Census to Census hi the area of Indian States has been 
mostly due to correction of areas through survey operations. There have been a 
few unimportant mtertransfers of territory between States and British Tenitory. 
Changes since 1911 are given in detail below. 

4. The area included for the Report is unsatisfactory for two reasons, — ( 1 ) 
Sind is separated from the rest of the Presidency not only by distance, but by con- 
ditions of every conceivable sort, climatic, racial, lingmstic and sentimental — 
(2) The interspersion of Baroda with British territory vitiates the value of our 
figures. The only way to get satisfactory results would be to separate Sind altogether, 
conducting a separate Census for that Province, and to take a joint Census of 
the remainder of the Presidency and Baroda, as was done in the Census of 1872, 
before Baroda passed into pohtical relation with the Government of India. At pre- 
sent for an appreciation of Gujarat conditions as revealed by the Census it is necess- 

arv to consult both the Bombay Report and the Baroda Report. 

•• ♦ 

5. Since the last Census two new Districts have been formed, one Nawabshah 
in Sind, and the other the Bombay Suburban District. The former has been in exis- 
tence sufficiently long for separate figures to be given for it throughout. But the Bom- 
bay Suburban District was founded in the autmnn of 1920. Consequently for some 
statistics, such as Agricultural figiues and figures of birth-place, it has been found 
necessary to retain the new District as part of the Thana District from which it was 
formed. The limits of this District are likely to e^and gradually for a consider- 
able time to come. The latest ( post-Census) addition — the Ambarnath Taluka— 
for instance, is an isolated patch in the heart of the Thana District. An important 
point of a more or less popular kind is whether the figures of this District are to 
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be counted as “ Suburbs ” of Bombay, in the same way as suburbs are counted in 
the case of other Cities and towns. It is well known that in the case of some cities 
detached portions are sometimes regarded as suburbs and sometimes not, for in- 
stance Ho\vrah in the case of Calcutta, and Salford in the case of JManchester. And 
heated newspaper discussions often result. Bombay, as an island, has always been 
so definite in boundary that the problem has never before arisen. But there are 
strong reasons for counting at any rate the South Salsette Taluka as a surburb of 
Bomb^ay. Many business men reside in Bandra, Kurla, Ghatkopar and Andheri. 
There are cotton Mills at Kurla. And there is an admirable service of purely subur- 
ban trains on both the G. T. P. and B. B. & C. I. Railway systems. 

6. The exact changes of territor}^ since 1911 for the various units appearing 
in the Imperial Tables are shown in the annexed Table. Units in which there lias 
been no change are not shown. It is to be noted that in all cases in which compari- 
son is made in the Tables between population statistics at this Census and at past 
Censuses the figures for past Censuses are adjusted for changes in area. Where the 
population in any transferred area is knowm it is transferred intact. Where the 
exact population is not known it is estimated on the same proportion to total 
population of the unit as the area transferred bears to the total area. 

Subsidiary Table No. 1 . — Changes in Area since 1911. 


Unit. 

Gain. 

Loss, 

Net Difference. 

Causes of Change. 

-U 

— 

Bombay Presidency (ex- 
cluding Aden). 

172 

21 

151 


1 

f 

British Districts 

1.134 

572 

562 


j Reclamation. 

Bombay City 

i 


1 



Bombay Suburban Divi- 
sion and District. 

142 

' 

142 


1 New Division and District created out 
' of Thana District in N. D. on Ist Dec- 
ember 1920. 

Korthem Division 


142 

.... 

“n 

See above. 

Thana 


142 


142 J 

i 

Central Division 

1.055 

14 

1,041 

1 See below. 

Ahmednagar 


3 


3 

i Mistake of the previous Census report 
j corrected. 

Khandesh East 

1 

.... 

1 


One uninhabited village added from 
i Khandesh West, 

., West 

963 

1 

962 

.... 

See last entry. Also Mewas Estates 
treated as Mahal of this District 
instead of as an Agency. 

Nasik 




2 

1 Uninhabited territory ceded to Baroda. 

Poona 


9 


9 

Double addition of Poona Cantonment 
Area corrected. 

Satara 

92 

j •••■ 

02 


Corrections due to Survey of Inam 
Villages, 

Southern Division 




.... 1 

Inter-District change due to one village 

Belgaum 


1 2 


4 

of Belgaum District being transferred 

Dharwar 

o 


o 

.... J 

to Dharwar District. 

Sind — 

78 

1 558 


i 480 \ 

3,392 sq. m. transferred to NaWabshah 

Hyderabad 


j 3.617 


3,617 / 

; and 225 sq. m. to Thar and Parkar. 

1 

Karachi . . 


{ 1 
' 551 i 


551 

j Ceded to Cutch State. 

Larkana . . 

, ^ 

j 

4 

1 

j 

Corrections by Survey and changes by 
: river action. 

Xawabshah 

3.889 

1 

3.889 i 


j New District out of Hyderabad (3,392 
sq. m.) and Thar Parkar (475 sq. m.) 

! and gain of 22 sq. m. due to Survey 

1 and river action. 

Sukkur . . 

35 

: 8 

I ! 

27 ; 

i 


! Gain by river action (29 sq. m.), from 
' Upper Sind Frontier District (6 sq. m.). 
Loss to Bahavalpur (3 sq. m.) to Up- 
per Sind Frontier District (3 sq. m.), 
and by river action (2 sq. m.). 

Thar and Parkar . . ' 

1 

i 

' 225 

! 

477 ! 

! 

1 

f 

i 

252 

From Hyderabad (225 sq. m.). To 
Nawabshah (475 sq. m.) and a mistake 
of 2 sq. m. corrected. 

From Sukkur (3 sq. m.). By river action 

Upper Sind Frontier. . 

i 2G 

: 6 

20 I 


(23 sq. m.). To Sukkur (6 sq. m.). 

Indian States and Agen- 
cies. < 

552 ^ 

963 ; 

i 


411 

See below. 

Cutch 

551 

.... ! 

551 1 


From Karachi District in Sind. 

Other States in the 
Presidency Proper. 

1 

j 

963 1 

i 


*962 

Owing to transfer to Khandesh West of 
Mewas Estates 963 sq. m. and a mis- 
take of one sq. m. corrected (Jath- 


i 

1 

1 

_ I 

I 

i 

j 

i 


Daflapur being 981 instead of 980). 
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Section 2. — Units shown in the Tables. 

7. The units for which separate statistics are shown in the Imperial Tables 
have been materially modified on this occasion. At prevous Censuses States were 
shown according to Agencies without regard to their individual size. The result 
w’as that while very small States like Surgana and Savanur received separate treat- 
ment, large states like Bha\Tiagar were merged in the general total for Kathiawar. 
On the present occasion the separate Agencies attached to Districts have been neg- 
lected. It is necessary to treat as single wholes the large separate Agencies such as 
Kathiawar, Mahi Kantha, Rewa Kantha and Palanpur, because these units have a 
homogeneous official and to a certain extent social and political fife. Thus there are 
Agency Police forces, Agency Courts, and so on. The principle followed has been to 
give the figures for these Agencies as a wrhole, and in addition for those individual 
States within them which have a population of more than 100,000. The same princi- 
ple has been followed in the case of the unit knowTi as the Southern Mahratta Corm- 
tiy States, although the solidarity of the Agency is there probably less conspicuous. 
For States assigned to aU other Agencies the principle followed has been to treat 
as distinct units all States with a population over 1 00,000, and to amalgamate the 
remainder in one unit. To this an exception wns made in the case of Cambay, which 
on account of its isolated position has been treated as a unit. 

8. The Khandesh Mehvas Estates, w'hich had been treated (apparently in- 
correctly) as an Agency in previous reports, have been treated this time as a separate 
Mahal within the West Khandesh District. These estates have no pohtical status, 
either singly or together. 

9. It would of course be an advantage to get the separate figures of every 
State for every Table. For instance it wdll be seen in the Chapter on Language 
that I have made use of the figures for Surgana State, as tabulated in 1911 and 1901. 
But space and time have both to be economized ; and wider considerations dictate 
the desirabihty of treating a State of the size of Bha^^laga^ as a imitr ather than one 
of the size of Surgana. 


Section 3. — Natural Division.s. 

10. Throughout the Tables Volume the District figures are grouped into 
Divisional Totals according to Administrative Divisions. But for the purposes 
of this report they are grouped according to Natural Divisions. It is open to ques- 
tion whether this method is sound, and there are strong arguments on both sides. 
In 1891 Mr. Drew used Natural Divisions in his report- In 1901 Mr. Enthoven 
abandoned them, giving tw^o grounds— first, that while figures are constantly required 
by administrative areas they are never in practice required by units of natural 
geography, and secondly, that the natural divisions themselves, if their boundaries 
are made co-terminous wdth Districts, or even Talukas, are necessarily unscientific. 
He therefore abandoned the arrangement altogether and gave his figures in his Sub- 
sidiary Tables in a simple fist of Districts without striking totals by either method. 
Mr. Mac Gregor reverted to Mr. Drew’s system. I have myself adhered to the same 
arrangement though not entirely convinced of its soundness. The natural divisions 
themselves vary much in homogeneity. Sind requires no comment. The Kamatak 
is a fairly sound division, happening to be so largely because there is a belt of 
State territory dividing it off from the Deccan division on the north. But on its 
southwest corner it passes by imperceptible gradations into the conditions 
prevaifing in the above-ghat portions of Kanara. This objection affects the Kon- 
kan division in the same way. That division would be almost exactly natural if 
the boundaries of Kanara coincided with the crest of the ghats. It is impossible 
however to break up Districts, and Kanara must therefore either stay in the Konkan 
division or constitute a separate one of its own. The Deccan division is satisfactory 
except for the inclusion of Khandesh, which is historically, and to a certain extent 
naturally, distinct. But there are parts of Nasik which pass gradually into Khan- 
desh ; and the breaking up of districts being impossible, and the multiplication 
of divisions undesirable, there is no option but to leave Khandesh in the Deccan. 
The last division, Gujarat, is, however, hardly “natural”. There are extreme 
■differences between the Pardi-Bulsar rice countrj^ the uplands of Dohad, the 
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alluvial sand of Ahniedabad, the rocky wooded hills of Modasa, and the black soil 
plain of the Bhal. But if not one Division Gujarat would have to be many. And 
as against its physical variability it must be remembered that it is bound together 
by the ties of language and sentiment. Consequently 1 have in all cases retained the 
scheme used in the last Census. Against iMr. Enthoven's first argument it may be 
answered — first that in the Tables Volume the absolute figures aie given throughout 
b}’ administrative divisions, and secondly, that readers of this report are expected 
to be either officials to whom the administrative arrangements of the Presidency 
are perfectly familiar, or outsiders who are not coneernetl with them, so that in 
neither case will confusion be caused by the redistribution of the Districts. Lastly, 
their adoption will facilitate the breaking up of India generally into Natural Divi- 
sions in the Census Commissioner's report, as was done in 1911 . and was expected to 
be done again this time. 


Section 4. — ^^Ieaning of Population ". 


11. There are two kinds of population for statistical purposes — the de jure 
population and the de facto population. The de jure population means those per- 
sons who are normally resident in any locality, includmg those temporarily absent 
and excluding those temporarily present ; while the de facto population means 
those persons who are found actually present in the locality at a particular point 
of time. The Indian Census is a de facto Census, and reprkents on this occasion 
the persons recorded as present at the final enumeration between 7-0 p.m. and mid- 
night on the 18th March. 

12. To this however there is the exception of the non-synchronous tracts, 
which are regions in which for various causes it is considered necessary either to 
take the final count in the day times or not to take it at all. These tracts at this 
Census were (succinctly stated) as follows : — 

Final count taken, but not at the usual hours — 


(1) Thana 

(2) West Khandesh 

(3) Nasik 

(4) Kanara 
(o) Karachi 

(6) Larkana 

(7) Sukkur 

(8) Thar & Parkar 

(9) K. S. Frontier 

(10) Cutch 

(11) Reva Kantha 

(12) Surat Agency 

(13) Siirgana State 

(14) Khairpur State 

Final count dispensed with — 


. . Part of Mokhada Petha. 

. . The whole Navapur Petha, and 5 Mevasi 
villages. 

. . Parts of Peint and Kalvan Talukas. 

. . 147 villages in the forest tracts. 

. . Eight different regions. 

. . Parts of six Talukas. 

. . Parts of three Talukas. 

. . Parts of three Talukas. 

. . Parts of Shahdadpur Taluka. 

. . Banni State. 

. . Parts of Raijpipla State. 

.. The whole of Dharampur State ; parts of 
Bansda and the whole Dangs. 

. . Parts. 

. . One Taluka. 


Poona . . The Mulshi Petha except Paiul Town. 

West Khandesh . . The Akrani Petha and Kathi Estate. 

Mahi Kantha . . The DungriBhil areas of Polo and Idar States. 

No regular Census. Rough estimates framed, but the schedules afterwards 
filled in by inquiry — 

Mahi Kantha . . The Dungri Bhil area of the Danta State 

13. Exact details are given in the Administrative Volume. The only im- 
portant departure fiom previous practice was the inclusion of the whole of the 
Mulshi Petha owing to its distiuhed condition at the time of the Censu.s. 

14. The. Census of these non-sejmehronous tracts is not. however, even 
in the extreme case of the abandonment of the final count, a de jure retun/of the 
population, but a de facto return taken on various dates. In the extreme 
case the entries for any house wiU be the persons actuaUv present when 
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the enumerator called for the preliminary enumeration. Orders were given to 
remove ‘subsequently all deaths and add all births up to the date of the Census.. 
But this order is not likely to have been exactly attended to. The objection to 
not taking this precaution is that there must otherwise be a deficiency in the lowest 
age group and an excess spread mainly over the higher ones. But the re-sulting 
error is very small and can be neglected. 

15. /The true de jure Census, which is the t}’pe followed in many of the most 
important coimtries of the world, recorrhs for any person his normal residence, and 
he is counted in the final statistics to the locality where the normal residence belongs, 
and not to the locality in which he was enumerated. It is not always an easy task 
to determine the normal residence, as for instance rich people who have a town and 
a country, house. In the fourteenth American Census it was found that thousands 
of well-to-do people, who have their usual places of residence in the Northern states, 
go for the ydnter to Southern California and Florida, some of them regularly spend- 
ing several* months in these parts.* Apparently the de jure Census need not be- 
taken absolutely synchronously. 

16. In Portuguese India the method followed is to record for every hotise, 
first those normal residents who are present, tlien those normal residents Avho are 
temporarily absent, and lastly those abnormal residents who are temporarily 
present. To distinguish the last two classes the words '' absent ” and “ transitory ” 
are entered in the margin. But the Census is just as exactly s}Tichronous as 
our own. 

17. The adjusted statistics of temporary migrants, nith an analysis of their 
occupations and ages, should give very interesting results. On this occasion the 
East Deccan was partially deserted owing to famine : and luider the de jure system 
we could have determined the normal population of those parts with fair accmacv. 
At present we have to rely on birth-place statistics for stuclymg migration. But 
this, in India, is very unsatisfactory, owing to the constant habit of married Avomen 
returning to their father’s house for their first confinemeirt. On the other hand with 
an illiterate population, a large number of temporary migrants such as the Bombav 
mill-hands, and a considerable body of vagrants, mendicants and traA^eUcrs, it might 
be a troublesome business to record normal residence. Birth-place is a definite 
fact. But normal residence is matter of opinion. 

18. A de jure Census of Bombay City Avould almost certainly give a much low- 
er population figure than our present de facto count ; though the fignre so obtained 
would on the other hand be probably a more sound basis for calculating the 
birthrate. 

19. On the whole I am disposed to think that a de facto Census is the most 
suitable kind for India. 


Section 5. — Accueacy of the Census. 

20. Questions are often asked as to the degree of accurac}' which can be at- 
tributed to the Census figures. So far as the aljsolute numljers are concerned there 
is, of course, no doubt whatever that actually, though not necessarily comparativelv, 
large numbers of persons escape enumeration ; while on the other hand the converse 
case of persons enumerated twice must be so lare as in no AA'ay to counterbalance 
the omissions. A point of importance is that omissions occur more and more fre- 
quently as we ascend the social scale. In the lonely forest tracts the Census is almost 
exact, “in towns, owing to the rapidly changing population, the degree of inexactitude 
increases. This must inevitably tend to put our figures for such a factor as Literaev 
slightly out of gear, omissions being more frecjuent among the literate who live in 
towms* and travel than among the iUiterate, w ho live m \illages and stay at home. 
But the error in such a factor is probably very small. There is also little doubt that 
proportionately more Europeans are omitted than Indians. Not only are Europeans 

♦ Quarterly Pubn. of thu Atuer. bUit. March Pdi’l. p. 572. 
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« Chapter I.— Distribution and Movements of the Population. 

IHOT6 iiitol6rtu.it of Ststo iiitoriorciico tlisn Iiiclitiiis, liut tlic Pnylisliiiifiri intliis coiintrv 
and especially in Bombay, moves about rapidly, and lives under conditions wliich 
render Lis enumeration especially ditftcult. For instance tbe constant stream of 
passengers passing tbrougli Bombay on their way to or Irom Fiirope are a type veui^ 
hard to catch for enumeration. The omissions under the limited head of “ Europeans 
not resident in Bombay but present on the Census night might, I fear, amomit to 
ten per cent. But of course this error is almost negligible in the figures of Europeans 
as a whole, and absolutely negligible in the grand total even of Bombay City alone. 
Travellers liy rail are also^ difficult. The completeness or otherwise of their returns 
depends on the local efficiency or inefficiency of the Census (and particularly the 
Railway Census) staff. Themotically, if everyone did their bit as laid doyir in the 
regulations, there would be no omissions. But human nature varies.. For instance, 
to'^take the instance of two important Railway Stations, which shall remain in- 
cognito, — At one admirable arrangements were made, 'rh.ere was a sufficient num- 
ber of male and female enumerators invested with badges. And the total of persons 
enumerated on the platforms throughout the night indicates completeness. At the 
other, in spite of reminders, the arrangements were bad. The number of enumerators 
was quite inadequate. And total of persons enumerated clearly indicates numerous 
omissions. At the same time the wholesale allegations ol vast numbers of omissions 
which is characteristic of a certain type of critic, are certainly unjustified. A fair 
number of educated gentlemen reported after the Census that they had not been 
enumerated. In the majority of these cases their names Avere actually traced on 
the schedules. One last instance. A gentleman who had travelled by a certain 
train informed me on the morning of the 19th March that that train had not 
been stopped for enumeration at 6. 0 a.m. as laid down in the Code. Subsequent 
reference to the Abstraction office concerned shoAved that there was a regidar 
enumeration book for that train Avith nearly 200 persons in it. The gentleman in 
<|uestion had, on his OAvn adnussion, been enumerated at the station of 
departure and carried a pass. Obviously he had not been woken up by the 
guard. 

21. Nevertheless I have no hesitation in admitting that the present Census was 
certainh’ (as seen from the actual schedules) someAvhat less accurate in detail than 
those of the past, and must therefore a priori liaA'e been to some extent less complete 
in actual numbers. I liave already adverted to this point in the note on the preli- 
minary totals, and have discussed it at length in the Administrative volume. The 
Indian Census System is based on the assumption that Covemment, Raihvay and 
other public servants are perfectly obedient and have ample time. Up to 1901 and 
even 1911 the docility and devotion to duty of the Indian serAuces Avas possibly un- 
exampled. This census Avas taken at a time when discipline has more or less broken 
down throughout the Avorld, Avhen India is disturbed by political chimeras, and 
AA’hen the cost of liAung does not induce people to do something for nothing. It 
Avould not be in place in tliis Report to discuss the matter in more detail. For the 
moment the subject is mentioned only by Avay of saying that the effect of these 
world change.s and these peculiarities of ^ndian conditions have probably increased 
the actual omissions at the Gth Census hy only a very minute fraction of the total popu- 
lation. This Avill; I think, bo considered a fair deduction from the folloAA’ing salient 
facts. The net Influenza mortality in the autumn atid winter of 1918-19 alone, and 
in British Districts alone, not counting Bombay City, is estimated for the purposes 
of this report at 1.006,058. The recorded mortality for 1918 in British Districts ex- 
ceeded the highe.st previously recorded mortality for any one year (1901) by 405,891. 
Yet the actual decrease of population recorded in British Districts at this Census is 
only 358,382. 


PART II.— POPULATION CHANGES. 


Section 6. — Ch.-anges since 1872. 


22. Prior to the Avar the population of England and Wales had risen Avith such 
regularity that it could be safely predicted at each Census not only that the popula- 
tion AA'oiild be higher than in the Census before, but approximately how much 
higher. In the case of India the successive Censuses havn only shoA\n continuous 
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increases after the Provincial irregularities have been elunmated in the grand total. 
In the case of most Provinces the movement of the hgures has not been regularly 
upwards. The annexed Table shows for comparison the population changes in 
England and Wales, India, and the Bombay Presidency. 


Population in niilliom*. 


Year. 


1801 


England and 

Wales. 

8-9 

India.* 1 

1 

Bombay. 

1811 


10'2 

! 

.... 

1821 


120 

! 

. . • • 

1831 


1 3 • 9 

t 

.... 

1841 




.... 

^851 


17*9 

.... 

— 

1861 


2U * 0 


.... 

1871 


22 ‘ 7 


t23*0 

1881 


26*0 

253*9 ■ 

23*4 

1891 


. . j 29*0 

287*3 

27*0 

1901 


. . 1 32.5 

1 

204*4 

25*5 

1911 


..1 36*1 

315*1 ' 

27*1 

1921 


. . ! t37 *9 

i 

318*9 

26*8 

* The figures for India are affected by the addition of new territories at 

various times. 



t Provisional. +1S72. 


The course of the changes in this Presidency is directl}- attributable to obvious 
and knoMui causes. Between the years 1872 and 1881 came the famine of 1877. 
one of the worst ever known, but confined to South India. As a result the popula- 
tion at the 1881 Census fell sharply _ in the Karnatak Districts and States 
and the adjacent eastern Districts of tlse Deccan, this fall coimter- 
balancing a rise in other regions. Between 1881 and 1891 was a 
decade of marked prosperity, with absence of famine or epidemics. Consequentlv 
at the 1891 Census every district and every State showed a marked rise. Betw-een 
1891 and 1901 came the first assaults of plague and the great famine of 1899-01 
winch affected mainly Gujarat. Khandesh, the North-East Deccan, and the 
South-East of Sind. Consequently every District and State in Gujarat slio wed a 
marked fall due to faiiiiue and some of the Deccan and Karnatak Districts a fall due 
to plague. Between 1901 and 1911 was a period of prosperity on the whole without 
any marked famines (moreover by this time famine hacl ceased to cause direct loss 
of life by starvation), but with a continuance of plague varying in its severity 
region by region. As a result there was a rise in most districts, modified by local 
falls in others, attrilDutable almost nith certainty to plague. 

•2.8. The diagrams annexed show first the proportionate increase and decrease 
in (i) British Districts and (ii) State Territory fiom 1 872 to 1921, and secondly the 
proportionate increase or decrease in all British Districts as compared with one 
another. It will be seen that while the British Territort' as a whole recovered 
rapidly from the effects of the 1899 famine, the State Territory has never yet re- 
covered. This is due to the fact th.at the State territory is mainly in the North of 
Gujarat. When we examine the figures for British Districts in that region we notice 
that some districts have never recovered. Conspicuous among these is*^Kaira, which 
apparently never will recover. Kaira had a population of 8 lacs in 1881. and 8-=^ 
lacs in 1891 . The “ chappanya " famine sent its popidation down to 7 lacs' in 1901 
and it has remained at that level ever since. ^ The condition of Ahmedabad is really 
the same, but is obscured by the deceptive influence of the rise of the city 
population. 
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The figures of Kaira and of Ahmedabad (after deducting tlic ('ity) from 


1872 

Kaira. 

782,938 

AhiiietUlv-d. 

703,72(> 

1872 to 1921 are shown in the margin. The great 

Agency Territories of Palanpur and i\Iahi Kantha 

1881 

805,00-5 

722.078 


1891 

871,794 

! 701,841 

show the same phenomenon, (Appendix M 

1901 ..' 

710.3.52 

596,3.>8 


1911 

691,744 

59.3.022 

entitled “ Regions of decay in Ahmedabad and 

1921 

710,982 

620.904 

Kaira ” should be consulted.) 


24. In marked contrast to the region of decline stanch the Paucli ^laliaK, 
Reva Kantha and West Khandesh. A glance at Imperial Table II will show tliat the 
1899 famine came to these regions. — not as a permanent blow as in Kaira. but as a 
mere temporary set-back in a great era of advance. The tvo British Districts 
had recovered from the famine in twenty years. Reva Kantha in thirty years. In 
round thousands the populations of these tracts in 1872 and 1921 wei'e 1.107 and 
1,770 respectively. The cause may be twofold, (i) a greater recuperative pgwer in 
the Bhils and other hill and forest tribes, and (ii) a natural advance in population in 
the less settled tracts as the result of peace and prosperity. After the disturbed 
state of India in the 18th and early 19th Century the plains would settle clown and 
increase their population first, and the hiUs and forests later. 

25. Apart from the contrast between the permanent effects of the 1899 famine 
on North Gujarat and its fleeting effects on the Bhil country, a further remarkable 
contrast is afforded by the effects of the 1877 famine on the South-East Deccan. 

If the 1872 and 1881 figures in Imperial Table II are studied it irill be seen that the 
havoc caused in Bijapur and Sholapur was as great or greater than the havoc 
caused by the chappanya " in North Gujarat, while in Belgaum and Dharwar the 
damage was very serious. Yet Bijapur almost, and the other three districts fulh' 
recovered in twenty years. Bijapur liad recovered completely in fortv. 

26. Satara shows a continuous decline since 1891. for which plaoue is largelv 
responsible. The clistiict would have recovered this time had it not been for 
Influenza, as is shown by fhe recovery of Belgaum. The conditions affecting these 
two Districts seem to be closely similar, and the further tall in the one and the slight 
rise in the other is due to unequal Influenza mortality, as explained in a later portion 
of this Chapter. 

27. Other interesting facts are brought out by the Log curves of the various 
districts. For example the curves for Tirana and the Bombay Suburban Di.strict,s 
will be seen to be closely parallel until the decade just past, when the Suburban 
curve leaps up sharply, thus proving that the true suburbanisation of that area set 
in only during the last ten years, and not, as might offhand be supposed, manv 
years ago. 

28. The disturbing effects of bad season on the dry districts ai-e well brought ' 
out by the zigzag character of their curves. 

29. Interesting also is the close parallelism between the curves for Kanara and 
Kolaba. It is to be considered whether this parallelism is due to identical factors 
acting upon each of these two districts, or to diverse factors producing identical 
effects. This point is too difficult and to a certain extent too controversial to be 
discussed here. (The Appendix entitled — *' Region of deca}' in the Karnatak 
and Kanara ” should Ire consulted.) 

Section 7. — The Past Decenmum. 

30. The above remarks and diagrams dispose of the general long term changes 
in the district populations. What now follows relates to the changes from 191l'^to 
1921 only. The regional changes are first given in the form of Maps ; and thereafter 
such facts and figures are presented as may enable any reader to draw his own 
inferences as to the causes of change. 
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31. During the decennium just past the conditions have been very abnormal. 
It is only necessary to discuss them to the extent to which they may have influenced 
the figures. 

I. — Seasons. 

32. The variations in the seasons nowadays exercise a much smaller influence 
upon the total population figure than formerly, since people no longer die of starva- 
tion in lean years. On the other hand, owing to greater readiness to leave home, 
the effect of the seasons upon temporary distribution of the population is increasing. 
In any one region a bad season, or a series of bad seasons, may have the following 
effects : (1) A permanent effect by inducing people to leave their homes, never to 
return ; (2) A semi-permanent effect, by reducing the fertility rate of married women ; 
this is however liable to gradual readjustment ; and (3) A purely temporary effect 
by causing migration in search of work. And such temporary migrations, when, 
as in this case, they are in operation at the time of the Census, will entirely obscure 
all other population phenomena. 

33. It is of course well known, and also palpable from the figures, that there has been a 
vast emigration from the east Deccan. What we should like to know is how far that emigration 
has been permanent. The attempt which has been made in an Appendix to reconstruct the 
population of the Ahmednagar District by redistributing among its Talukas emigrants ( in the 
Census sense) is only a makeshift. The figures there arrived at are estimates of what the 
population would have been, had there been no famines ; and are only useable for current pur- 
poses on the assumption — unavoidable in the circumstances — that all emigrants return. Con- 
sequently, although no doubt much nearer to the true figures than those of the 1921 enumeration, 
they are probably an over-estimate, since the assumption mentioned is probably incorrect. 
There is only one fully satisfactory way of arrivitig at the truth. And that is by having a 
recoimt in the districts concerned after the first normal season. And such a recount I consider 
eminently worth taking. No attempt would have to be made to record Religion, Caste, Occupa- 
tion, Birth-place, Language, Literacy or Infirmities ; only the number of persons of each sex, 
and possibly ages (though this is not really essential). It goes without saying that such a 
recount should be taken in Jlarch. The population so arrived at, when compared with the 1911 
population, and the differences between recorded births and deaths in the interval, would give 
the figure of loss or gain by permanent migration, subject of course to the influence of an 
unknown factor, namely, errors in the birth and death records. 

34. In order to enable the character of the seasons during the decade to be 
exactly examined Dr. Mann, the Director of Agriculture, kindly prepared and sent 
me a table showing for each district and for each year the value of the crops (kharif 
and rabi combined) in a scale of five classes — 

Excellent, 

Good, 

Fair, 

Bad, 

Very Bad. 

He wrote as follows : — 

“ I may say that I have taken the anna valuation as published in the 
annual season and crop reports together wdth a consideration of the actual area 
under crop in the years under coirsideration. Generally speaking, I think the 
tendency of this Table is to make out the crops rather better than they should be. 

I have taken 80 per cent, and above as excellent, from 60 to 80 per 

cent, as good, from 40 to 60 per cent, as fair, from 20 to 40 per cent, as bad, and 
anything below 20 per cent, as very bad. This of course is only a basis to be 
checked and modified by consideration of the acreage under crops in any parti- 
cular year. ” 

In the percentage valuation 50 is taken as the “ average ” crop. In the case 
of Sind the irrigated and unirrigated crops were both taken into consideration. 

35. The results of these very careful calculations are shown in the form of a 
Chart. In the Chart the depth of the horizontal band assigned to each district 
might have been adjusted according to either area or population. I chose the 
latter base, since the importance of the seasonal factor from the Census point of 
view is its effect on population. The question then arose whether to take the 1911 
population or the 1921 population or the mean of the two. If the latter had been 
in any way likely to approximate to the mean year, 1916, it would have been taken. 
But as that is certainly not the case, the 1921 population was taken for simplicity’s 

c 10—3 
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sake. As a matter of fact as befe^’een the 1911 and 1921 population the difference 
would not — on the scale used in this Chart — have been measurable to the unaided 
eye except in the case of Ahmednagar and the Panch Mahals. 

36. The Chart brings out the character of the seasons during the rlecadc 
very clearly, especially in the way of comparison of year with year. Since, 
however, the really important question from the point of view of the Cen.sus i.s 
whether the general character of the seasons is correlated with increase or decrease 
of population, the five classes were assigned values as follows : — 


Excellent 

.. 9. 

Good 

• . 7, 

Fair 

. . 5, 

Bad 

.. 3, 

Very Bad 

. . 1, 


and the total values of the decade were summed for each district. The values 
assigned are more or less arbitrary, but it will be noticed that they coincide with 
the mid percentage values of the classes as explained in the extract from Dr. Mann’s 
letter quoted above. The following Table shows the values of the seasons for each 
district together with the increase or decrease of population at this Census. 

Subs-idiary Table No. 2. — Values of Agricultural Seasons during the Decade, comjmred with 

population chang-s. 


District, 

; Values of the 

! seasons. 

1 

( 

X^ercentage changes in population, 
1921 against 1911. 

Increase. ; Decrease. 

t 

Thana (including Bombay Suburban! 
Kolaba 

82 

82 

* ■ • - .5’ 

Surat 

78 

3-1 / 

Ratnagiri 

74 

4 1 

East Khandesh 

72 

f 

4*0 * 

W est Khandesh 

70 ! 

6-2 

Panch Mahals 

Belgaum 

Dharwar 

Satara 

Poona 

Kanara 

6b 

68 

66 

66 [ 
66 

66 

1 

1 

16-2 i 

10 : 

1*9 i 

51 

5*8 

' 6'7 

Karachi 

Bijapur 

Xasik 

64 

6-f 

64 

- -j - 

3-9 ! 

1 • • . - 
7*7 

; 8*0 

Upper Sind Frontier 

Sukkur 

62 

62 

* ‘ • j 8*5 

1 IM 

Sholapur 

Hyderabad 

80 i 
60 

V." 

6*3 

Broach 

Kaira 

58 ! 

..J 58 

0-3 

2*8 j 

Ahmedabad 

56 

7-6 

Navabshah 

Thar and Parkar 

Larkana 

t 

52 

.... 

.... 

9*. 7 

Ahmednagar 


22*0 


Ahmednagar 
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37. On the whole it cannot be deduced from the Table that the general 
agricultural character of the decade bears any very exact relation to the population 
changes. But some sort of relationship is certainly suggested.* Now the years 
1914-15 and 1915-16 were so good that any effect that the previous four years 
might have had in the way of inducing emigration and reducing the birth-rate 
must have been by 1917 largely eliminated. It seemed therefore worthwhile to 
sum the values of the last four years only ; and, in order to give them their due 
weight, we can multiply the values for 1917-18 and each succeeding year by 1, 2, 
3 and 4 respectively. The result is shown in the next Table. 

* Dr. Mann points out that if we eliminate Koiaba and Ratnagiri, where the population is kept down by emigra- 
tion to Bombay, and Karachi and Ahmedabad, where the population is kept up by the increase of the Cities, practi- 
cally all the pluses come at the top and ail the minuses at the bottom of the Table. Only Broach and Kaira come in 
the wrong half. Of these the Broach population is almost stationary, and the position of Kaira Dr. Mann attributes 
to the taking up during the decade of a good deal of new land. 

Siihsidiarij Table No. 3. — Vahie-i of the last fear Agricultural Seasons (weighted as explained 
rn text) compared with the population changes. 


District. 


Thana (including Bombay Suburban) 

Ratnagiri 

Koiaba 


Kanara 


Surat 


Ranch Mahals 
East Khandesh 
Belgaum 
Dharwar 
Sholapur 


Hyderabad 


West Khandesh 

Satara 

Sukkur 


Ahmedabad 


Karachi 

Bijapur 

Upper Sind Frontier 


Kaira 

Poona 


Thar and Parkar 
Larkana 


Navabshah 

Nasik 


Broach 


Ahmednagac 


I Percentage changes in population of 


, Weighted values 

1921 against 1911. 

i of the last four 



Agricultural 



seasons. 

1 

Increase. 

1 Decrease. 

80 

3 *'> 


80 


41 

80 


O* o 

76 


6*7 

74 

31 


68 

16*2 


68 ! 

4*0 


68 

10 


68 

10 


68 


3*4 

66 j 


6* 3 

i 

64 

6*2 


64 


5 * 1 

64 

.... 

111 


62 i 7-6 


60 

i 3*9 


60 


7* 7 

60 

i t 

I 

8*5 

58 

"i ■ ■ !' 

2'S 


. 58 

; 

5*8 

56 

! 

8*6 

56 

_j_.. _ : 

9*5 

54 

1 • 

6* 6 

. . . 54 


8*0 


0-3 


36 S 22-6 


38 The Table just given shows about the same degree of relation between 
the character of the seasons and the population changes as was shown by the first 
Table. It may be remarked that in cases where several districts have the same 
values in the seasonal scale the order of their arrangement makes a considerable 
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difference to the general appearance of the Tables. To secure uniformity they have 
in such cases been put in order according to the positive value of their population 
changes. This has the effect of giving a somewhat more favourable appearance 
to the possibility of correlation than would have been arisen had they been arranged 
haphazard. But a glance at any of the larger value groups, for instance, value 
66 in the first Table, will show at once how little true correlation there really is.* 
The most that can be said is that the top half of each Table contains more increases 
and the bottom half more decreases, and that in each Table Ahmednagar takes 
its natural position. It is probable that in earlier Censuses the correlation would 
have been much closer. At the present Census a factor far more powerful than the 
seasons comes into play, namely, influenza. This will be studied in detail, and 
afterwards in combination with the factor just discussed. But even Influenza is 
not the only factor to be considered. It will be shown later on that every district 
had its own particular local factor, which is often far more powerful than the 
general factors common to all. 

11. — Prices. 

39. The diagram which now follows is designed to show the effect {i) of rain- 
fallf on prices, and iii) of prices on birth rates. 

t Dr. Mann has pointed out that absolute rainfall figures are not a fully satisfactory index of the seasons. What 
is required is to get at the figures of effective rainfall ; and he has been working out rules by which ineffective rainfall 
will be excluded from the annual fall. The rules are necessarily arbitrary ; but that is inevitable. And the results 
worked out by him for Poona for past years give a better picture of the seasons than the total recorded falls. The 
drawbacks to themethod are— first, that the rules for exclusion of ineffective fails would necessarily varv, tract by 
tract, and secondly, that the working out of effective falls for many different recording stations would be exces- 
sively laborious. 

40. In an agricultural country like India a general rise in the values of agri- 
cultural produce, if caused by actual deficient production of the same, causes acute 
distress ; but if caused by external influences without any diminution in production, 
the effect is unequal on the different classes. The producers benefit ; all labourers 
and all persons, even in the higher classes, on fixed salaries or incomes suffer. 

During the decennium the cost of all articles 
besides food grains rose sharply after 1914. 
And the producers, although benefitting by 
the higher prices obtained for their crops, 
shared with the general pubhc the dis- 
advantages of the higher cost of other goods. 
The figures of births, year by year, given in 
the margin for ready reference, move (up to 
1918) in accordance with the combined 
effects of seasons, prices of grain, and prices of other goods. 

At 1918 comes the sudden effect of Influenza, which obscures all other factors. 
In considering the effect of seasons on births allowance must be made for the “ lag ”. 
Thus the bad season of 1911 reduces the births in 1912. The good seasons of 1912- 
13 increase the births in 1914. The effect of the rise of prices of all commodities, 
the inordinate enhancement of rentals, and the general rapid increase in the cost 
of living during the war is well brought out by the gradually falling birth totals 
during 1915 — 1917. These were good years from the point of view of seasons, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have rising or stationary birth total figures. 

41. The diagram is published in order to preserve continuity with past Censuses. Similar 
diagrams so far as Eainfall and Prices are concerned will be found in the Census Eeports for 
1901 and 1911. Mr. Enthoven showed deviations from the “Normal” without, however, 
stating what was taken as the normal (p. 22 of the 1901 Eeport). Mr. Macgregor, not finding 
any satisfactory criterion for the normal, took the mean for the decade (paragraph 53 of the 1911 
Eeport). I followed Mr. Macgregor in this matter. But there is an objection to taking the 
mean for the decade, and that is that any individual excessively abnormal year will throw the 
mean far out from what is really the most approximately normal figure. 

42. The plotting on to the same diagram of the deviations of births is an irmovation. 
In order to allow for the “ lag ” already referred to, the birth curve was plotted six months late 
against the other two. Strictly speaking, the prices curve ought to be plotted late against the 
rainfall curve and the birth curve late against the prices curve . But this would make the diagram 
excessively elaborate. 

43. Theoretically there should be a marked inverse correlation between rainfall and prices. 
But this is not observable even if we go back to the decade 1891 to 1900. The reasons for this 
seem to be (1) that excessive rainfall will sometimes send up prices, e. g., the Deccan in 1896, 

* It was chiefly because of the large number of districts falling in one and the same class that a diagram was not 
prepared for this Table. 
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Chapter I. — Distribution and Movements of the Population. 


diiference to the general appearance of the Tables. To secure uniformity they have 
in such cases been put in order according to the positive \alue of their population 
changes. This has the effect of giving a somewhat more favourable appearance 
to the possibility of correlation than would have been arisen had they been arranged 
haphazard. But a glance at any of the larger value groups, for instance, value 
66 in the first Table, will show at once how little true correlation there really is.* 
The most that can be said is that the top half of each Table contains more increases 
and the bottom half more decreases, and that in each Table Ahmednagar takes 
its natural position. It is probable that in earlier Censuses the correlation would 
have been much closer. At the present Census a factor far more powerful than the 
seasons comes into play, namely, influenza. This will be studied in detail, and 
afterwards in combination with the factor just discussed. But even Influenza is 
not the only factor to be considered. It will be shown later on that every district 
had its own particular local factor, which is often far more powerful than the 
general factors common to all. 

11, — Prices. 

.39. The diagram which now follows is designed to show the effect {i) of rain- 
fallf on prices, and (zV) of prices on birth rates. 

j Dr. Mann has pointed out that absolute rainfall figures are not a fully satisfactory index of the seasons. What 
is required is to get at the figures of effective rainfall ; and he has been working out rules by which ineffective rainfall 
will be excluded from the annual fall. The rules are necessarily arbitrary ; but that is inevitable. And the results 
worked out by him for Poona for past years give a better picture of the seasons than the total recorded falls. The 
drawbacks to themethod are — ^first, that the rules for exclusion of ineffective falls would necessarily vary, tract by 
tract, and secondly, that the working out of effective falls for many different recording stations would be exces- 
sively laborious. 

40. In an agricultural country like India a general rise in the values of agri- 
cultural produce, if caused by actual deficient production of the same, causes acute 
distress ; but if caused by external influences without any diminution in production, 
the effect is imequal on the different classes. The producers benefit ; all labourers 
and all persons, even in the higher classes, on fixed salaries or incomes suffer. 

During the decennium the cost of aU articles 
besides food grains rose sharply after 1914. 
And the producers, although benefitting by 
the higher prices obtained for their crops, 
shared with the general public the dis- 
advantages of the higher cost of other goods. 
The figures of births, year by year, given in 
the margin for ready reference, move (up to 
1918) in accordance with the combined 
effects of seasons, prices of grain, and prices of other goods. 

At 1918 comes the sudden effect of Influenza, which obscures all other factors. 
In considering the effect of seasons on births allowauce must be made for the “ lag 
Thus the bad season of 1911 reduces the births in 1912. The good seasons of 1912- 
13 increase the births in 1914. The effect of the rise of prices of all commodities, 
the inordinate enhancement of rentals, and the general rapid increase in the cost 
of hving during the war is well brought out by the gradually falhng birth totals 
during 1915 — 1917. These were good years from the point of view of seasons, and 
under ordinary circumstances would have rising or stationary birth total figures. 

41. The diagram is published In order to preserve continuity with past Censuses. Similar 
diagrams so far as Eainfall and Prices are concerned will be found in the Census Eeports for 
1901 and 1911. Mr. Enthoven showed deviations from the “ Normal ” without, however, 
stating what was taken as the normal (p. 22 of the 1901 Eeport). Mr. Macgregor, not finding 
any satisfactory criterion for the normal, took the mean for the decade (paragraph 53 of the 1911 
Eeport). I followed Mr. Macgregor in this matter. But there is an objection to taking the 
mean for the decade, and that is that any indhudual excessively abnormal year will throw the 
mean far out from what is really the most approximately normal figure. 

42. The plotting on to the same diagram of the deviations of births is an innovation. 
In order to allow for the '* lag ” already refeiTed to, the birth curve was plotted six months late 
against the other two. Strictly speaking, the prices curve ought to be plotted late against the 
rainfall curve and the birth curve late against the prices curve. But this would make the diagram 
excessively elaborate. 

43. Theoretically there should be a marked inverse correlation between rainfall and prices. 
But this is not observable even if we go back to the decade 1891 to 1900. The reasons for this 
seem to be (1) that excessive rainfall will sometimes send up prices, e. g., the Deccan in 1896, 

* It was chiefly because of the large number of districts falling in one and the same class that a diagram was not 
prepared for this Table. 
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la 

and (2) that the regions represented by the Natural Divisions are too small for this particular 
study, since prices are dominated by all-India conditions. The rainfall curv^e as a Census factor 
is therefore inappreciable. 

■14. There should further be a marked inverse correlation between prices and births, after 
allowing for the lag. And on a 'priori grounds it is justihable to assume that when living is 
cheap births ri.se and vice versa. But such a correlation is not at once noticeable from the curves 
in the diagram imder discussion. In the Konkan it would seem that the Birth curve is wholly 
independent from the Prices curve, which up to 1917 deviates very slightly from the mean. In 
the other three Divisions, and especially in the Deccan, a careful study of the curves will show 
that more often than not the inverse correlation exists, the Birth curve rising when the Prices 
curve falls and vice versa. But here again the Natural Division is a doubtfully satisfactory 
statistical unit. 

45. At 1918 we enter into a whirlpool of outside factors. Influenza, even more than Prices, 
dominates the Birth curve ; the Prices curve comes under the influence of world economic condi- 
tions rather than that of rainfall ; and the importance of the “ staple food grain ” as the determi- 
nant in the cost of living probably diminishes. On the whole, therefore, the diagram is inconclusive, 
and might with advantage be abandoned at future Censuses. However, in an Appendix the 
correlation between Prices and Births is studied for a wider area and a longer period. 

III.— The War. 

46. In contradistinction to W estern Countries the direct effect of the war on our 
population was very small. The numbers recruited during the war were low. Col. 
Steen, the Recruiting Staff Officer for Dekhani Mahrattas and other castes, informed 
me that including the Berar and parts of the Central Provinces which come within 
his territory out of the total recruitable Mahrattas, using this term in its Army 
sense, the recruitable age limits being 17 to 26, only 1’79 were recruited between 
4th August 1914 and 11th ^November 1918. The proportion of Dekhani Musal- 
mans, Mahars, Lingayats, etc., recruited was much the same. Only the Konkani 
Mahrattas produced a little over 12 per cent. These recruitments would include 
many who only served for a short time. And tlie losses in the field would be much 
lower proportionately than in the case of the Western nations. At the time of the 
Census a certain number of persons were absent on Military and g^Masi-military 
service in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. But as this Presidency had recently come 
to contain the Head Quarters of both the Western and the Southern Armies and as 
it is also the gateway for despatch of troops and stores to the regions of military 
occupation, it is probable that military reasons brought into it nearly as many men 
as it took out. 

Section 8. — Vital Statistics. 

47. Statistics of births and deaths are not available except for the those areas 
which for registration are under the control of the Sanitary Commissioner, that is to 
say, British Districts, including all Inam and Khoti villages, but not including those 
Mevas Estates w'^hich constitute the Akrani Mahal in West Khandesh. Statistics 
are made out by the Sanitary Department for the population excluding Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Armenians. In the Sanitary Commissioner's annual reports the 
births and deaths among Europeans and Anglo-Indians are reported separately ; 
but all the general statistics are for the remainder of the population only. TMs 
arrangement does not seem to be a happy one. The two communities which are 
excluded are very much more truly a permanent element in the population than are 
the Japanese, Chinese, Afghans, Makranis, Arabs, and innumerable other small 
communities, whose vital statistics are included in those of the general population. 
The European community is of course an abnormal one consisting of selected lives, 
an excessive proportion of males, and a deficiency in the lowest and highest age 
periods. But these remarks apply to the other foreign communities also, and no 
such peculiarities can be attributed to the Anglo-Indian community. It is always 
assumed that many Anglo-Indians get included in Eruopeans, and this is inevitable. 
But the residue, which comes out as Amglo-Indian in our Tables, is essentially a 
permanent resident element in the general population. There is of coruse no 
guarantee that an Anglo-Indian who gets into the Census Tables as a European will 
get into the Birth and Death Registers under the same racial head. But in the 
long run the differences would balance out. It would therefore be possible to 
include Anglo-Indians in the Vital Statistics as part of the general population. 
But why exclude Europeans ? The abnormalities of their age and sex ^tribution 
are a permanent feature of this country. 

o s 10 — i 
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48. The regions indicated above are divided for registration of vital statistics 
into Registration Districts, which do not correspond with any other administrative 
units. Within these Registration Districts the ordinary Administrative Districts 
are recognised, and treated as units for statistical purposes, but Talukas and Pethas 
axe not. The Taluka or Petha is separated into Rural and Urban circles. The 
Urban circles are the Municipal limits of each Mumcipal town ; the Rural circle 
is the remainder of the Taluka or Petha. Birth and Death rates are calculated on 
the general population, as defined above, of these units as a per mille rate on the 
figures of the latest Census. It is therefore possible to ascertain the death rate of 
any District for any period of time, but not of a Taluka or Petha {i.e., without 
recalcrdation). To prevent misunderstanding it must be explained that the remarks 
in this paragraph are a statement of facts only, and are not intended to be taken as 
a criticism of the methods adopted by the Sanitary Department in the registration 
and presentation of their statistics. 


Actual numbers of births and deaths in British Regis- 
tration Districts (excluding Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Armenians) in each of the last three decades. 


! 

Decade. j 

Births. 

1 Deaths. 

1891—1900 

6,427,142 

i 6,668,689 

1901—1910 

6,187,362 

I 6,394,831 

1911—1920 

6,697,993 ’ 

1 7,223,309 


49. The following Table and 
diagram give the total of births 
and deaths of the general population in 
the Registration areas for every year 
from 1891 to 1920. The totals of the 
decades are also given in the margin 
for ready reference : — 


Subsidiary Table No. 4. —Total Births and Birth-rates by years from 1891 to W20 in British 
Registration Districts (excluding Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians). 


i 

Year. 

Total No. of births. i 

i 

Birth rate 
per mille. 

i 

Year, 

Total No, of Births. 

Birth rate 
per-mille. 

1891 

i 

682,677 

36-27 

1908 

660,201 

35-72 

1892 

650,667 

34-57 

1909 

657,685 

35' 59 

1893 

664,305 

35-30 

1910 

689,701 

37-32 

1894 

660,268 

35-08 




1895 

674,304 

35-83 




1896 

691,847 

36-76 




1897 

629,693 

33-46 




1898 

582,371 

30' 94 

Total, 1901—10 

6,187,362 

— 

1899 

685,348 

36-42 



1900 

505,662 

26-87 


1 

t 


1 


1911 ' 

705,090 ^ 

1 

1 

I’otal, 1891— 1900‘ 6,426,142 


1912 1 

1913 { 

I 684,890 

! 684,803 

1 36-00 

34-97 




1914 

733,076 
' 726,780 

34-96 



! 

1915 i 

i 37-43 

1901 

465,647 

25-19 

1916 

^ 704,672 

37-10 

1902 

631,393 

34-16 

1917 

699,823 

35-98 

1903 

576,949 

31-22 1 

1918 

619,224 i 

35-73 

1904 

648,594 

35-09 

1919 

546,460 

31*61 

1905 

611,173 

33- 07 

1920 

593,175 ! 

i 27-90 

1906 

625,486 

33-84 

1 


! 30-28 

1907 

610,533 

33-03 

1 


1 




Total, 1911—20 

1 6,697,993 

1 


Note , — The rate per mille is calculated on the population recorded at the Census with which each decade 
commences. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 5. — Total deaths and death-rates by years (from 1891 — 1920) for British 
Registration Districts (excluding Europeans. Anglo-Indians and Armenians). 


Total No. of deaths. 


Death rates 
(per miile). 


Total No. of deaths. 


Death rates 
(per miile. 


Total, 1891—1900: 


513,132 

011,742 

511,831 

607,179 

538,540 

596,472 

749,916 

t)48,82o 

672,269 

1,318,783 


6,668,689 


686,134 

721,462 

811,525 

764,914 

588,394 

648,019 

606,606 


rota],1901-10; 


501,838 

505,936 

560,003 


0,394,831 


555,312 

683,210 

521,539 

577,504 

511,613 

652,585 

798,406 

1,724,674 

637,170 

561,296 


rotal,1911-20' 


7,223,309 
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50. The following Tables, for which no diagrams are prepared, give the 
distribution of Births and Deaths for each year of the past decade by sex and 
Natural Division. The most noteworthy feature is the excess mortality among 
females in 1918, which is due to the selection of that sex by the Influenza epidemic. 
This will not be further discussed here, as it is discussed in details in the Chapter 
on Sex : — 


Subsidiary Table No. 6. — Deaths duriny the decade by Natural Dirinions — British Registration 
Districts only (Excluding Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Armenians) . 


Natural Division. 


Vear. 


Bombay City. 
' Fe- 


Gujarut. 

I Fp- 


Dui tan. 


Fo- i 


Karnatak. 

Ft‘ 


Sind. 


1 

I Males. 

i 2 

I 

j males. 

Males, j 

^ 1 
t 

males. . 

Males. 

6 

males. 

Male^. ' 

1 

8 ! 

male‘s. 

9 

1 Males 

i 10 

males 

11 

Males. ; 

12 1 

I 

ma!e«. 

lo 

1911 .. 

1 19,288i 15,277 

1 1 

; 39.644] 

37,260* 

41,704 

39,169 

87,240’ 

82,5:34 

68,026 

67,620 

1 

31,754 

25.796 

1912 .. 

^ 21,089 

17,468* 55.604: 

1 I 

53,922i 

1 

42,589 

40,883 

137 , 943 ’ 

133,894 

54,877 

54,074 

39.1621 

31,705 

191;: . . 

17,621 

13,884j 44,784, 

42.9351 

37,702 

35,970 

94,969! 

89,323 

40,746 

40.558 

33 . 8 I 3 ! 

29 , 2.34 

1914 .. 

17,692 

13,808] 46,685' 

44.282. 

1 

40,367 

38,418 

117,750l 

111.533 

43,788 

42,728 

32,706, 

27.747 

1917 .. 

12,719 

10,568' 38.042^ 

35,732; 

39,016; 

38,082i 

96,309 

92,417l 

42,864 

42,750; 

34,722' 

28.392 

1916 . . 

16,851 

12,813; 49,l94j 

46,900 

42.022 

40,156 

133.141] 

128,929 

50,607 

50.525 

43,730| 

37,717 

1917 .. 

18,144 

14 . 447 ! 57,865i 

56.346] 

44,938 

j 

^ 43,481 1 

154,288] 

154,251 

70,804' 

69,7001 

59,910; 

54.232 

1918 . . 

31.496 

25,768 

112,720, 

111,502| 

97,850 

109,006! 

330,407 

362,435 

125,537 

135.987 

149,462| 

132,504 

1919 .. 

38,699! 

29,237 

47,69l| 

44,946i 

j 

57,192 

54,355] 

111,694 

101.751 

38,885 

37,308 

41,387i 

34,025 

1920 . . 

25,606j 

19,770 

50,233! 

45,995| 

49,296 

47,50?! 

94,744! 

85,895 

42,946 

42,098 

32.21.3! 

24,993 


51. The next four Tables show rates by Natural Divisions. Diagrams are 
also given showing the deviation of the rates in each Natural Division from the 
general rates for the whole Presidency. These Tables and diagrams are mainly 
given in order to emphasise the incompleteness of the registration of Births and 
Deaths in Sind. This cannot be too firmly borne in mind when studpng the 
population changes of the decade. Col. Murphy in the 57th Annual Report of 
the Sanitary Commissioner for 1920 (paragraphs 11 and 26) draws attention to the 
faulty registration of vital statistics in Sind. It is also noteworthy that registra- 
tion of female births seems to be more in defect than of male births. 

52. The diagrams are interesting. Excluding Bombay for the moment, it 
will be seen that Sind is always far below, and the Konkan slightly below, the rates 
for the Presidency, while Gujarat, the Deccan and the Karnatak are always above 
them. The extent to which registration is in defect would ordinarily be constant. 
The ciurve for any Natural Division would therefore run parallel with, or rather at 
equal distances from, the curve for the Presidency. And any case in which it 
approaches or draws more away from the latter must mean that in that year the 
conditions in the Natural Division concerned were more favourable or less favour- 
able as the case may be, than those prevailing in the Presidency as a whole. The 
term conditions must be interpreted in a wide sense. Thus in 1917 the heavy 
plague mortality in the Karnatak causes the death rate to rise more than usually 
above the rate for the Presidency. Conversely in 1920 the absence of famine 
emigrants from the Deccan causes the death rate to fall below the general rate. 

53. Bombay city stands on a different footing, because its population is not 
dependent, as is the Mofussil population, on Natural increase and decrease, but is 
constantly receiving accretions by immigration. This being so the death rate, 
representing as it does deaths among an increasing population calculated on a 
fixed base (the 1911 population figures) would have been expected to show year 
by year a death rate diverging upwards from the general rate. As a matter 
of fact up to 1918 exactly the opposite is the case. The Bombay rate compared 
with the general rate shows a steadv decline. A possible line of explanation is 
as follows — (1) although Bombay increased by immigration from 1911 to 
1917 the Mofussil population also increased by natural causes at a probably 
very high rate, those being years of great prosperty, (2) Bombay did not 
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sufier from pla^e so much as the Mofussil, and (3) sanitation may have improved 
in Bombay during those years. In 1918 the divergence is due to the lower 
Influenza mortality in Bombay. In 1919 and 1920 Bombay was exceptionally 
unhealthy. 


Subsidiary Table No. 7. — Reported Birth-rates {both sexe.s combined) 1911 — 20 
for each of the .six Natural Divisions. 


Year. 

1 Bombay. 

! 

Gujarat. 

Konltan . 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. | 

j 

Sind. 

1911 

! 22 

40 

33 

45 

j 

40 

20 

1912 

22 

40 

35 

41 

39 

21 

1913 

20 

39 

35 

41 

40 

21 

1914 

20 

42 

37 

45 

41 

22 

1915 

20 

42 

30 

44 

40 

23 

1916 

22 

44 

33 

• 41 

39 

23 

1917 

22 

42 

33 

41 

41 

21 

1918 

! 22 

38 

31 

37 

36 

16 

1919 

21 

35 

25 

32 

32 

17 

1920 

20 

36 

27 

35 

36 

19 

Subsidiary Table No. 8. — Reported Death-rates {both sexes 

combined) 1911 — 20 



far each of the six 

Natural Divisions. 




Year 

Bombay. 

1 

Gujarat, 

Konkan. 

. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 1 

J 

' ! 

Sind. 

1911 

1 j 

. . ^ 36 

27 

26 

27 

48 ! 

16 

1912 

.. 40 • 

39 

27 

43 

i 

38 

20 

1913 

33 ’ 

31 

24 

29 

29 ^ 

18 

1914 

33 

32 

-'5 

36 

' 31 i 

17 

1915 

i 

26 

25 : 

30 

30 ^ 

18 

1916 * 

31 t 

34 

26 j 

41 

36 

23 

1917 

34 

41 

28 J 

48 

' 50 ; 

33 

1918 

59 

80 

67 

199 

92 ’ 

80 

1919 

71 

33 

36 

34 

, 27 

22 

1920 

47 

; 1 

34 

31 

28 

' 30 I 

10 


Subsidiary Tabic No. 9~Reported birth-rate by Sex and Natural Divisions 

{British Districts). 


(.Yoie.— The rates are the rates of births of each sex separately on the total population of both sexes together.) 


Kmnber of births per 1.000 of Total Population {Census of 1911). 


ProMuce. Bombay. Gujarat. ■ Konkan. Deccan. ' Kamatak. Sind. 



Males. 

' Fe- 

-Males, 

' Fe- 

Males. 

Fe- 

^Males. 

Fe- 

Males 

{ Fe‘. 

Males. 

Fe- 

Males. 

•re- 



■ males. 


Imales. 


males. 

i 

I 

males. 

k 

'males. 


males. 


males. 

1 

2 


4 

3 

6 


f 

8 

9 

10 

. 11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Total 1911—20 

178 

j 164 

109 

103 

208 

102 

167 

158 

207 

’ 195 

196 

189 

114 

89- 

1911 

19 

17 

11 

11 

21 

19 

17 

16 

23 

22 

20 

20 

11 

9- 

1912 ^ . . 

18 

17 

11 

11 

21 

ID 

18 

17 

21 

20 

20 

19 

12 

: 

1913 

18 

17 

10 

10 

20 , 

19 

18 

17 

21 

20 

20 

20 

12 

9 

1914 

19 

18 

10 

10 

•>o 

20 

19 . 

18 

23 

’ 22 

21 

20 

12 

10 

1913 

19 

18 

10 

10 

2 ^ 

20 

IS 

18 

23 

21 

20 

2o 

13 

10 

1916 

19 

17 

ii 

11 

23 

21 

17 

10 

21 

20 

20 

19 

13 

i ; 

' 10 

1917 


17 

1 1 

1 1 

22 

20 

17 

16 

21 

20 

21 

20 

12 

9 ' 

1918 

16 

‘ i:> 

12 

10 

20 

18 

le 


19 

' 18 

18 • 

18 

9 

7 

1919 

l.T 

lo 

U 

10 

IS 

17 

13 

12 

17 

15 

16 

16 

9 j 


1920 

16 

15 

10 

10 

19 ^ 

17 

14 

13 ’ 

1’? 

17 

18 

18 ‘ 

11 i 

i 8 
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Subsidiary TMe No. 10.— Reported death rate by Sex and Natural Divisions 

{British Districts.) 

The rates are the rates of deaths of each sex separately on the population of that sex only.) 

' Number of deaths per LOGO of total population (Census of 1911). 


Year. 

Province. 

Bombay. 

Gnjarat, 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 


'Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. Fe- 
males. 

Males. 

Fe* 

males. 

1 

o 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 13 

14 

15 

Total 19U-20 

362 

376 

348 

519 

373 

385 

323 

306 

423 

425 

404 417 

258 

271 

1911 

2S 

28 

31 

46 

27 

28 

27 

25 

27 

26 

47 48 

16 

16 

IQV2 

31 

3.5 

3 3 

52 

38 

40 

28 

26 

43 

42 

38 39 

20 

20 

191‘J 

26 

27 

26 

42 

31 

32 

25 

21 

3U 

28 

28 29 

17 

19 

1914 

29 

30 

28 

41 

32 

33 

26 

21 

.37 

.35 

31 .n 

17 

13 

i9l> 

26 

26 

20 

32 

26 

26 

26 

24 

30 

!30 

30 31 

16 

18 

19i»3 

33 

34 

27 


.34 

>> 

28 

25 

41 

41 

>5 36 

23 

24 

1917 

40 

42 

29 

43 

40 

42 

20 

-■ 

48 

49 

49 .50 

31 


191S 

63 

' 9.3 

.50 

74 

78 

6,3 

64 

bO 

10 3 

115 

68 97 

77 

84 

1919 

33 

1 32 

oi 

86 

33 

13 

37 

34 

.3 5 

32 

27 27 

21 

•to 

1920 

29 


41 

1 50 

34 

34 

.-12 

30 

29 

■->7 

30 3o 

17 

; 16 


54. The. heavy mortality from Influenza in 1918 is discussed in detail in the 
next section of this Chapter. In order to study the effects of the other main Eastern 
epidemic diseases. Tables are given showing plague and cliolera mortahty in the 
whole of the Registration areas during the decade and the distribution of plague by 
Natural Di\dsions. In the first of the accompanying diagrams are represented 
the absolute deaths from plague and cholera, and from plague, cholera and small- 
pox combined, as well as the mean annual deaths figure for the 14 years 1907 to 
1917 and the annual actual divergences from the mean. The three (hseases mentioned 
being the most important epedemic diseases in this part of _ India it might have 
been expected that their variations would largely, if not entirely, have determined 
the divergence of each total annual death figure from the 14 year mean. Quite 
the reverse is the case. The diagram shows clearly that the two curves are absolutely 
independent. The second diagram shows that the controlling factor is deaths 
from other causes, and shows again that the curve of plague, cholera and small-pox 
combined is independent, and only aligns with the curve of total deaths or of the 
deviations of the same from their mean, when it happens also to align with the 
curve of deaths from other causes, as in the case of the period 191.5—1917. 

Subsidiary Tahir No. 11.— Total Number of deaths, and deaths from Plague and 
Cholera in each year of the decade in British Registration districts. 

{excluding Europeans, Angh-Indians and Armenians). 


Actual number of deaths. 


Year. 


Cause. 


Ratio (per mille 
of each sex). 




Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Male.s. 

Females. 

1 

2 

•j 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1911 

. . From all causes 

555,312 

28 7.656 

267,656 

28 

28 


Plague 

100,399 

51.108 

49.291 

5 

5 


Cholera 

5,817 

3.041 

2,776 



JOiii 

. . From all causes 

083,210 

351,264 

331,946 

34 

35 


Plague 

28,984 

14,557 

14,427 

1 

1 


Cholera 

64,505 

32,785 

31,720 

3 

o 

o 

1913 

. . From all causes 

.521,539 

269,635 

251,904 

26 

27 


Plague 

25.288 

12,621 

12,667 

1 

1 


Cholera 

5,134 

2,651 

2,483 



1914 

From all causes 

577,5<94 

298,988 

278,516 

29 

30 


Flag lie 

20,060 

10,694 

9,366 

1 

1 


Cholera 

17,779 

8,950 

8,829 

1 

1 
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Actual 

Year. 

Cause. ; 


' 

Total. 

1 

- 

3 

1915 

. . From all causes 

Plague 

Cholera 

511,613 

43,824 

377 

I91b 

. . From all causes 

Plague 

Cholera . , . 

652,585 

79,507 

19,841 

1917 

. , From ali ^-auses 

Plague 

Cholera 

798,406 

162,874 

17,003 

1918 

. . From all cau-^es 

Plagiip 

Cholera 

1.724,674 

79,478 

8,834 

1919 

From all cau.^e" 

Piaaup 

Cholera 

637,170 

9,620 

51.551 

1920 

. . From d.11 cau.^es 

Plague 

Cholera 

561,296 

13,857 

2,047 


number of deaths. 

Ratio (per mille 
of each sex). 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

Males. Females. 

4 j 

5 



263,672 

247,941 

i 

! 26 

26 

21,943 

21,881 

i 2 

2 

202 

175 



335,545 

317.040 

i 33 

34 

39,100 

40,407 

4 

4 

10,331 

9,510 

1 

1 

405,949 

392,457 

40 

42 

80,246 

82,628 

8 

9 

9,012 

7,991 

1 

1 

847,472 

877,202 

83 

93 

38,386 

41,092 

4 

4 

4,812 

4.022 



335,548 

301,622 

33 

3 ’ 

4 924 

4,702 1 

1 


27.044 

24,507 i 

* * 3 

3 

295,038 

266,258 

20 

28 

6,876 

6.981 



1.116 

931 




Sxhsidiarij Tahir So. 12.- -Plag ie deaths hi/ i/eafd and nahifa^ divixion^ 

for the decade 1911—20. 


Yeai. 


Bombay. Gujarat. Koiikan. Deccan. ; Kamatak. Smd. 


I 


1911 



3,997 

4,042 

2.837 

24,946 

61.426 

3,151 

1912 



1,714 

465 

850 

7,800 

17.034 

1,121 

1913 



2,605 

740 

1,219 

6,610 

13,666 

448 

1914 



2,935 

1,104 

1,277 

5,759 

7,454 

1,531 

1915 



598 

1,600 

S18 

21,202 

16,471 

3,135 

1916 



1,982 

079 

1,028 

53,782 

21,578 

158 

1917 



1,698 

20,935 

2.695 

105,628 

2S.tHk3 

3,016 

1918 



1,133 

31.980 

1,425 

25,580 

13,775 

5,585 

1919 



697 

no 

802 

4,262 

3,270 

485 

1920 



281 

o 

464 

7,329 

1 

5,395 

786 


55. Further discussion is necessary on the second diagram, on which are re- 
presented tire curves of reported deaths from (1) Fevers, (2) Respiratory diseases, 
(3) Dysentery and Diarrhoea and (4) “ Other causes.” In this case the last term 
has to he put into inverted commas. Its meaning will be clear from the following 
list which gives the causes among which the Sanitary Department distribute all re- 
ported deaths — 


Cyuoiera, 


Plague, 
Small-pox, 
Fevers, 

Dysentery and 1 
R^piratory Dis 


Injmies — 

(i) Suicide, 

(ii) Woimding and accident, 

(iii) Snakes and Wild beasts, 

(iv) Rabies, 

Other Causes ”, 


and also, since 1919. Influenza. Plague Cholera and Small-pox have already been 
discussed. The deaths from Injuries are few, and their numbers, as would be ex- 
pected, are fairly constant, varying between 6,500 and 8,000. The remaining causes, 
namely Dysentery and Diarrhoea, Respiratory Diseases, Fevers and Other Causes ” 
account for the great majority of deaths. 

56. The second diagram shows the curves of deaths from these four causes 
during the eleven years 1907 to 1917. The curves were not carried on beyond 1917 
because of the complete disturbance of all Vital Statistics by the Influenza. The 
result of this diagram is to prove conclusively two points — (1) that the numbers 
of deaths reported from the four causes mentioned obey the same laws, their curves 
rising and falling together, and (2) that the curve of these four causes combined 
de fini tely controls the curve of the total deaths. 
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57. So far as the second phenomenon is concerned it merely illustrates again 
what was proved by the Diagram of Plague and Cholera, viz. that those diseases are 
not important enough for their variations to control the variations in the Total- 
Deaths, but that the latter are controlled by the combined effects of other diseases, 
or rather causes of death. But the first phenomenon, namely, that reported death.s 
from Fevers, Dysentery' and Diarrhoea, Respiratory Diseases and “ Other Causes ” 
obey the same laws, and rise and fall together is rather surprising to the layman. 
I therefore consulted Colonel W. O’B. Murphy, the Sanitary Commissioner on the. 
point. 

58. The view taken by that officer is that if the statistics for small areas were 
examined it w'ould be found that the stated epidemics control the death totals 
But these epidemics are never present in all portions of the Province in one and the 
same year. Hence their influence is masked by the figures for fevers and “ Othei’^ 
Causes ”, and especially the former, since deaths from such causes are not onlv far 
more numerous than deaths from the stated epidemics, but occur regularly through- 
out the whole region. A generally imhealthy year will send up the total deaths 
right through the province. Moreover he points out that the curves for the four 
main causes are to a large extent kept parallel by faulty registration of the cause of 
death, which makes it often a matter of chance into which of the four heads anv 
death udU go, whereas the ciu’ves for Cholera and Plague are kept clear and defined 
because the symptoms of those diseases are somewhat more commonly known.. 
Moreover he adds that except when the epidemic becomes severe there is a tendencv 
for cholera to be classed as diarrhoea, partly from ignorance, and partly to save the 
village officers the trouble of sending special returns. Conversely at " the end of a 
big epidemic there is a tendency to return many deaths incorrectly as cholera. In 
this way the depressions of the curve are lower and the peaks higher than thev 
should be. And these remarks apply to some extent to Plague also. 

59. In order that the effects of plague in the three Census Decades mav be 
studied I give below' a table showing mortality from that cause for every year since 
it first appeared. It is to be remembered that its diagnosis by the village officers 
who record deaths is likely to have been unsatisfactory in the beginning, so that the 
figures for 1896 and the next year or two are probably an understatement, the error 
however rapidly dimmishing. It will be noted that the plague mortality in the w'hole 
decade 1901 to 1910 carried off only a few* more persons than Influenza did 
in the six months of its height in 1918-19, a.'^ will be seen from the discussion of that 
epidemic, to w’hich we now pass. 

Subsidiary Table No. 13. — Actual nuruber of deaths from plague in each year since 
its arrival {British Registration Districts only). 


Year. 

Absolute 

pla^ue-death.^j. 

1896 

2,086 

1897 

. 46,944 

1898 

86,191 

1899 

96,596 

1900 

. 33496 

Total to 1900 

. 26.5,013 , 

1901 

128,259 

1902 

184,752 

1903 

281,269 

1904 

223.957 

1905 

71,363 

1906 

51,525 

1907 

93,609 

1908 

27,345 


} 


I 


Year. 

j Absolute 


1 ]>Ugue-death.8. 

1 

1909 

• 1 24,319 

1910 

• ’ 25,043 

1901 to 1910 

1,111.441 

1911 

100,399 

1912 

28,984 

1913 

25,288 

1914 

20,060 

1915 

43,824 

1916 

. 79,607 

1917 

162,874 

1918 

79,478 

1919 

9,626 

1920 

13.857 

1911 to 1920 

563,897 


Grand Total. . 1,940, .351 


I 

A 
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60. It is desirable to make an attempt to reconstruct the figures of the 
population of the different districts as they would have been had the Influenza 
epidemic not occurred. But in view of the fact that the disease has lingered on 
and is still with us the attempt should from the Census point of view be limited 
to the main, and most destructive epidemic, which occurred in the autumn and 
winter of 1918-19. It would not be justifiable to eliminate deaths from this cause 
during any other period, because in this country epidemics of one kind or another 
are always with us. The death rates fluctuate violently. And if one were to 
eliminate influenza deaths (even assuming that their numbers could be ascertained) 
for, say, the calendar year of 1920, it might easily happen that in many localities 
we might be eliminating a cause of decrease much less potent than some other. 

61. For this reason my own figures of Influenza mortality to be eliminated 
in reconstructing the population figures will be less than those which the Sanitary 
Department would arrive at as the total deaths from this cause. In the Eeport of 
that Department for 1918 Lt.-Col. Murphy, I.M.S., the Sanitary Commissioner, 
deduced the net influenza mortality for that year in two ways — first by ascertain- 
ing the net excess of deaths for each month June to December over the mean of 
the same month in the preceding five years, and secondly by limiting the figures to 
deaths recorded from the tw’o causes — fever and respiratory diseases. The second 
method gave a slightly higher figure. It should obviously be the most accurate, 
as almost all influenza deaths would be recorded under these two heads, and the 
means for fever and respiratory diseases ought to be much more normal than those 
for deaths from all causes, in which plague, cholera and other recognizable epidemics 
during the previous five years would introduce exaggerating factors. In fact it 
was pointed out in the Report that this was actually the case ■with the means 
for total deaths from all causes in the five years preceding the epidemic. Assmning 
that the vast majority of influenza deaths are or were at that time attributed to 
either fever or respiratory diseases, abnormally high means for the pre-vdous five 
years in deaths from all causes as against normal means in deaths recorded under 
the two special causes should have resulted in the excesses calculated on these two 
bases being widely divergent, and those calculated on the limited base being notice- 
ably the greatest. As a matter of fact the results were almost equal. For June 
to December 1918 the excesses in deaths from all causes was 1,036,753 and deaths 
from the two special causes 1,041,481. For my own argument I have taken deaths 
from all causes as a base, partly because the figures are easier to ascertain, and part- 
ly because they are clearly likely to be the most conservative. 

62. Col. Murphy’s calculations were carried on to December 1918 only, that 
being the end of the year for which report was due. His Tables I and I-A were not 
continued by his successor who wrote the report for 1919. On the other hand as 
the epidemic was evidently still going strong in Sind in December 1918 I carried 
on the figures (at Col. Murphy’s suggestion) up to February 1919. In Subsidiary 
Table No. 14 are shown the actual excess mortality figures for every British District 
from June 1918 to February 1919. It is important to remember that deficits are 
not shown. Certain broad facts emerge from the figures, which when rearranged in 
Natural divisions are clearer than when arranged by Registration Circles as in 
Col. Murphy’s Table I. 

63. In the first place I exclude from consideration Bombay City altogether 
for the following reasons : — 

(1) This is an attempt to reconstruct the population figures as they would 
have been had influenza not occurred. In Bombay the increase in population 
depends mainly on immigration. The City absorbs all for whom work can 
be found. Consequently losses by an epidemic in 1918 would be filled up by 
fresh immigrants by 1921. 

(2) The mortality in Bombay City is very abnormal. The composition 
of the population is abnormal. And the mortality rates are notoriously jumpy. 

(3) In epidemic times there is a tendency for people to leave the city 
and consequently many persons may have gone away, only to die of the disease 
elsewhere. 
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64. In tlie second place as explained above I am only taking the losses in the 
main epidemic. This, as seen from the figures, set in at different places at 
different times. The ratio of deaths in the different months shows the track of the 
epidemic. Bombay City, Kolaba and Poona come under the influence first, 
followed by Thana. The order of incidence in time in the Presidency proper is 
shown by the ratio of excess in September to excess in October. This order is 
given in the following Table : — 

Ratio of excess deaths in September 1918 to the saoie for October 1918. 

Order of Districts. 


Bombay City 

. . 1 

1-6 

Sholapur 

. . 1 

15 

Kolaba 

. . 1 

1-8 

Panch Mahals 

. . 1 

24 

Poona 

. . 1 

2-4 

Belgaum 

. . 1 

28 

Thana 

. . 1 

4-3 

West Khandesh 

. . 1 

29 

Kaira 

. . 1 

5' 6 

Xasik 

. . 1 

31 

Ratnagiri 

. . 1 

8 

Bijapur 

. . 1 

38 

Broach 

. . 1 

9 

Dharwar 

. . 1 

44 

Surat 

. . 1 

12 

Ahmedabad 

. . 1 

59 

Nagar 

. . 1 

12 

Kanara 

.. 1 

68 

Satara 

. . 1 

14 

East Khandesh 




This clearly shows how the epidemic travelled. The only real break in the 
order of outward spreading is Kaira, and the early arrival of the disease in that 
district probably accounts for its comparatively early arrival in the Panch Mahals, 
w'hich, as being like East Khandesh and Ahmedabad on the northern marches of the 
Presidency, might have been expected to come lower in the order. It is highly 
probable that Kaira received its infection by sea through Cambay a few days before 
it arrived by land through Broach. Kanara on the other hand was clearly not 
infected from the sea but by land via Dharwar. It will be noticed from the main 
Table that Sind shows no marked excesses in September, but the disease carries on 
until January. This co-ordinates well with the low position of Ahmedabad in the 
above list. In view therefore of the very low ratio of September to October excesses 
in Sind, Kanara, and Ahmedabad I exclude the figures for September in those 
Districts as not certainly belonging to the mortality from the main epidemic. In 
East Khandesh the excess was nil. 

65. At the other end the disease palpably lingered on in Sind well into January, 
and I include the figures for December and January for all Districts in that province. 
In the Presidency the matter is more doubtful. There is an area embracing Nasik, 
West Khandesh and the Panch Mahals in which the epidemic seems to have carried 
on well into December. Unfortunately to prove that this area is homogeneous it 
would be necessary to include Reva Kantha, parts of Baroda and the Surat Agency, 
for which figures are not available. But the excess in Surat seems to imply that 
that district comes in also. And this is well brought out by the Taluka death rates 
given in Col. Murphy’s Table II. If the area suggested is a homogeneous one the 
Talukas of Surat which would be nearest the centre are the eastern ones. Table II 
confirms this exactly, the rates being Mandvi 9'75, Chilchli 6’12, Valod 5‘13, and 
Bardoli 4'89 per thousand in December, no other Taluka reaching 4'00. I have 
therefore counted into my figures the excesses in December in the Districts mention- 
ed, including also the small excess in East Khandesh. 

66. The Konkan and Kanara figures and those for Dharwar and Bijapur are 
much more uncertain. The rates in Table II give no clearly marked clue to a de- 
finite region of continuance. In Dharwar the highest rate is an Eastern Taluka. 
In Ratnagiri the rates are more or less even throughout, and in no case remarkably 
high. In Kanara the highest rate is on the coast. Moreover from the report \ve 
know that a cholera epidemic arose in Bombay in December and spread through 
the Konkan. The excesses in December are therefore no doubt in large measure 
due to that disease. In these circumstances I have excluded the December 
figures for the region mentioned. 
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67. Lastly as regards the general question of the exclusion of small excesses it 
must be remembered : — 

(1) That there are numerous deficits not taken into account. Thus in 
June to August there were 52 instances of excess and 32 instances of deficit. 
In India, where the rates are not nearly so constant as in the West, a certain 
number of excesses are always to be expected. No doubt the deficits were 
lower in average value than the excesses. But — 

(2) The means taken would normally represent the deaths in the corre- 
sponding month of 1915, i.e., three years previous to the epidemic. India had 
been exceedingly prosperous throughout the years 1913 to 1918. There is no 
doubt whatever that in June 1918 the population figure stood considerably 
higher than in June 1915 or than the mean population of June 1913 to June 
1918. Consequently an excess of deaths was to be expected in normal circum- 
stances. This expected excess would be lower than the excesses actually 
recorded, probably lower than the balance of the 52 excesses over the 32 de- 
ficits. But it is not a neghgible quantity. In such a place as Karachi with its 
rapidly growing city, and the district not thinned out by famine migration, 
the excess of 130 in June is by no means remarkable, and by no means conclu- 
sive of influenza deaths. Certainly the whole 130 is not a measure of influenza 
mortality. Consequently for the conservative figures which I require for the 
attempted reconstruction of the district totals the exclusion of the figures in 
square brackets seems to be desirable. 

68. The map appended shows by districts the ratios arrived at in the last 
column of the Table. 
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69. The Table which follows shows the Net reconstructed population of each 
district as it would have been had there been no Influenza epidemic. Though 
merely theoretical the figures in the fourth column are probably a pretty near 
approximation, and are not without interest. For example the progressive 
character of Gujarat, Khandesh and the inland Karnatak are well brought out, 
as well as the fact that Kanara is declining fast and the North Konkan slowly in 
any case. The percentage reductions would have been — Kanara 3*7, Ratnagiri 
I’O, and Kolaba O' 7. 

70. The figures for Sind are not given because of the admitted incompleteness 
of Vital Statistics in that Province. 

Subsidiary Table No. 15. — Shywing the reconstructed figures of pojnilation for the Districts 

of the Presidency. 


District. 

1 

1 

Population 

recorded, 

1921. 

2 

Add losses 
by 

influenza. 

3 

f 

1 

Net recon- i 

structed ! 

population. | 

4 * 

1 

P opulation 
of 1911 for 

CO mparison. 

5 

Ahmedabad 


890,911 

28,419 

1 

919,330 : 

827,809 

Broach 


307,745 

15,158 

322,903 ! 

306,717 

Kaira 


710,982 

23,574 

734,556 ! 

691,744 

Panch Mahals 


374,860 

11,100 

385,960 I 

322,696 

Surat 


674,351 

21,834 

696,185 1 

i 

654,109 

Thana ( with Bombay Suburban ) 

912,756 

36,642 

1 

949,398 i 

882,309 

Kanara 


401,727 

12,679 

414,406 ; 

430,548 

Kolaba 


562,942 

1 27,538 

590,480 ■ 

594,166 

Ratnagiri 


1,154,244 

36,769 

1,191,013 

1,203,638 

Kagar 


731,552 

' 63,552 

' 795,104 

945,305 

Khandesh East 


1,075,837 

1 70,416 1 

! 1,146,253 

1,034,886 

Khandesh West 


641,847 i 

! 42,037 

683,884 , 

604,347 

Kasik 


832,576 i 

70,881 : 

903,457 

905,030 

Poona 


1,009,033 : 

! 58,342 

1 1,067,375 1 

1,071,512 

Satara 


1,026,259 

1 74,273 

i 1,100,532 

1,081,278 

Sholapur 


742,010 

67,556 

' 809,566 1 

i ; 

768,330 

Belgaum 


952,996 1 

44,702 

997,698 ! 

943,522 

Bijapur 


796,876 

64,853 ; 

i 861,729 i 

862,973 

Dharwar 


1,036,924 1 

46,653 

' 1,083,577 1 

1,026,303 


ffiote . — The difference between the figures in Column 5 of this Table and Column 2 of Subsidiary Table 22 is due 
to the fact that in the former Europeans and Anglo-Indians are included and in the latter excluded. In Column 3 
of this Table the losses of Europeans and Anglo-Indians by Influenza are not included. So the figures in Column 4 
are slightly too low. 
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J^ECTiox 10 . — District Vapjations. 101 1 to 1{)21. 

71. The Table which follows shows tlie Net per mille Influenza mortality 
compared with the percentage increase or decrease in the decade for each district. 
And the same facts also represented in the left hand diagram.* 

* In the Title of the left hand diagram the Hgures ” 1911 ’’ and 1921 ” have been transjinscd hy ateident. 
Subsidiary Table No. 16. — Compi^rison of I of on^za Mortality adfh PopoUitton C/aiftyrs. 


District. 


Influenza 
death rate 
per mille. 


Percentage im n‘ase 
or decrease in 1921 
population! Mver 1911 
ditto. 


Plus , .Minn?'. 


Kanara 

Ratnagiri 

Surat 

Kaira 

Ahmedabad 
Panch Mahals 
Karachi 

Thana (including Bombay Suburban) 

Dharwar 

Larkana 

Kolaba 

Belgaum 

Sukkur 

Broach 

Upper Sind Frontier 

Poona 

Hyderabad 

Ahmednagar 

Khandesh East 

Satara 

Kavabahah 

Thar and Parkar 

Khandesh West 

Bijapur 

Kasik 

Sholapur 


29 

31 

33 

34 
34 
34 
40 
42 
4o 
4b 
4b 

47 

48 

49 

54 

55 
57 

07 

08 
09 
00 

71 

72 
75 
78 
88 


4'0 


b-2 


0* 7 
4* 1 


9' 5 
5*3 

IM 

S* 5 
5*8 
0*3 
22 -b 

5-1 
0 * 0 
8*6 


S*0 

3*4 


72. A study of the diagram will show that the correlation between Influenza 
and the population changes is anything but exact. The disturbing points in the 
lower curve are (1) the unexpectedly large decreases in the Sind Districts of Larkana, 
Sukkur and the Upper Sind Frontier ; (2) the decreases in the Konkan Districts, 
especially Kanara and Ratnagiri (and the same remark would have applied also to 
Thana, had the Bombay Suburban District been separated) ; (3) the exceptional 
size of the increase in the Panch Mahals ; (4) the increases in both the Khandesh 
Districts ; (.5) the upward trend of the end of the curve to Sholapur ; and (6) the 
position of Ahmednagar. 

73. In order to see whether these abnormalities were directly attributable 
to the seasonal factor the next Table was prepared, sho\ving the combined effects 
of Influenza and the last four seasons. To secure this end the values contained in 
the second column of Subsidiary Table 3 were deducted from 100, and the remainder, 
varying from 20 in the case of Thana, Kolaba and Ratnagiri, to 64 in the case of 
Nagar, were then added to the net per mille Influenza mortality, producing the 
values in Column 2 of the Table below. These combined values, though essentially 
arbitrary, probably give a fairly correct index to the combined effects of the two 
adverse factors. The figures of this Table are represented in the right hand 
diagram : — 



THIS PLATE IS MISSING IN THIS COPY. 
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Suhsidiartj Table No. 17. — De^artwres of weighted values of the last four agricultural seasons 
(Subsidiary Table No. 3) from 100, and net jper mille Influenza Mortality 
combined and compared with the iwpidation changes. 


Ratnagiri 

Kanara 

Surat 

Thana 

Ranch Mahals 

Kolaba 

Kaira 

Rharwar 

Belgaum 

Karachi 

Broach 

Sukkur 

Ahmedabad 

Larkana 

Hyderabad 

Upper Sind Frontier 

Poona 

East Khandesh 
Satara 

West Khandesh 

Xavabshah 

Bijapur 

Thar and Parkar 

Sholapnr 

Nasik 

Ahmednagar 


Uistrict. 


Reparttti'e of -weigh 
ted values of last 
four Agricultural 
seasons from 100 
plus net per mille 
influenza mortality. 


i 

j Percentage changes 
in population, 1921 
against 1911. 


j Incre^e. Decrease. 






51 


41 





53 


6-7 





59 

31 

— 





62 

: 3*5 

.... 




( 

66 

16*2 

.... 





66 


5*3 





76 

: 2-8 . 

.... 





77 

10 ' 

.... 





79 

1*0 





; 

80 

3*9 . 






82 

! 0-3 






84 

' .... 

11*1 





87 

1 7-6 






90 


9*5 





91 


6*3 





94 


8*5 





97 


5* 8 





100 

! ! 

.... 





105 


5*1 





108 

6-2 

.... 





115 


6*6 





115 

1 .... 

7 7 





115 

1 

8-6 





120 

i .... 

3*4 





124 

j j 

8*0 





131 

i — . 

22*6 


74. It cannot be said that the second Table and diagram bring out a much 
higher degree of correlation than the first. Aiimednagar goes to its natural position. 
And West Khandesh moves to the left nearer to its natural position. But Kolaba 
by shifting to the left and Ahmedabad by shifting to the right introduce further 
disturbances. On the whole the effect of the seasons is scarcely more visible when 
considered in conjunction with Influenza than when considered alone. The first 
five abnormal features indicated above when examining the first diagram remain 
to be disciissed. 

7.5. The fact that the Sind Districts of Larkana, Sukkur and the Upper Sind 
Frontier show decreases of population, which their positions in the Influenza scale 
do not warrant, cannot be wholly explained by the defectiveness of Eegistration 
of Deaths in Sind, because the defect referred to exists equally in other Sind 
Districts. The disturbing factor in this case seems to be immigration. The influx 
of Baluchis and Punjabis in 1921 was much smaller than in 1911, as the following 
figures will show ; — 


Subsidiary Table No. 18.— Numbers of immigrants from all regions into Sind Districts, 

1911 and 1921. 


District. 

Immigrants. 

1911. 1921. 

Diflerence. 

Percentage difference 
between popula- 
tion, 1921 and 1911 
4- or — 

Karachi 

116,401 

148,318 

4-21,917 

4-3*9 

Hyderabad and Navabshah* . . 

96,636 

119,988 

4-20,352 

4-4-3 

Thar and Parkar . . 

76,990 

51,836 

-25,154 

-8*6 

Sukkur 

41,636 

31,327 

-10,309 

-11*1 

Larkana 

40,818 

33,909 

-6,909 

-9*5 

U. S. Frontier 

55,381 

35,343 

-20,036 

-8*5 


* In the above table Hyderabad p^us Navabshah (1921) is treated as approximately equivalent to Hyderabad 
(1911). 
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76. It will be seen that the districts in which the reduction in the nurnbei- of 
immigrants is most marked are the three districts under consideration, namely, 
Larkana, Sukkui- and the Upper Sind Frontier, and also Thar and Parkar. The 
reduction in immigi'ants is natural having regards to the main lines of immigiation. 
The season preceding the Census was a very bad one in Sind, with scanty rain and 
poor inundation ; there was therefore less attraction than usual, and the political 
situation may also have contributed to keep strangers awaj*. 

77. The folloMung Table shows the reduction in immigrants in greater detail : — 
Subsidiary Table 19. — Im.niiyranlsfrom ceiiaitt adjacent ngions into Sind, 1011 and 1921. 


District in which enumerated. 

Year. 

. 

Baluchis- 

tan. 

Begioii where born. 

Panjab Afghan - 

and Delhi. ^np«ana. 

Total. 

Karaohi 

1911 

1921 

14,812 

15,399 

7,467 

14,248 

3,721 

5,873 

1,444 

243 

Increase 

27,444 

35,763 

8,319 

Hyderabad 

Hyderabad Xavabshaii 

1911 

1921 

2,243 

1,557 

i 6,513 

6,883 

19,731 

20,778 

464 

169 

Increase 

28,951 

29,387 

436 

Larkana 

. _ . _J 

1911 

1921 

18,320 

13,466 

1 2,315 

2,179 

1,124 

LOOl 

668 

459 

Decrease 

22 427 
17!i05 

5,322 

Sukkur 

1 

t 

J 

1 

1911 

1921 

1 

2,744 
; 1,715 

9,700 

8.468 

6,957 

3,448 

1,217 

675 

; Decrease 

20,618 

14,306 

6,312 

Thar and Parkar 

1911 

556 

' 6,236 ; 

35,324 

; 124 

42,270 


1921 

224 

1 

6,219 ; 

1 

20,446 

97 

Decrease 

26,986 

15,284 

] 

Upper Sind Front iec . , . .j 

i 

i 

1911 

28,830 

4,148 

2,512 

1,557 

37,047 

1921 

20,298 

; 2,333 ■ 

; j 

1 

1,338 

783 

Decrease 

i 24,752 

' 12,295 


78. It may be argued that the explanation given for the unexpectedly large 
decreases in the population of the three Districts of Larkana, Sukkur and the 
Upper Sind Frontier District, in spite of their high position in the Influenza scale, 
ought to apply to Thar and Parkar also, which, with an exceptionally marked reduc- 
tion in immigrants, takes its correct position according to the Influenza scale. 
The answer to this is that there being hardly any other districts lower in the 
Influenza scale there was no opportunity for Thar and Parkar to take too higli a 
position. The few districts which come below it in either table are district.^ in 
which the causes of increase or decrease will be separately suggested. 

79. The Konkan Districts of Kanara, Eatnagiri and Kolaba show^ decrea.ses 
that would not have been expected from their position in the Influenza scale. 
This applies also to Thana, excluding the Bombay Suburban District. It is of 
course possible here also to assume that in the Konkan the registration of deaths 
is, or was at the Influenza period, incomplete. And it is certainly noteworthy that 
in the Diagrams included in the section on Vital Statistics the curves of births and 
deaths in the Konkan are usually below those for the Presidency. The causes of 
the decline in Kanara are probably distinct from the causes of the decline in the 
Konkan proper, as has already been suggested above — (Eeference is invited to the 
Appendix entitled — “ Eegion of decay in the Karnatak and Kanara”). But in 
all parts of the Konkan emigration is probably the chief cause. The following 
figures may be of interest. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 20. — Migration to and from Kanara, Kolaba and Ratnagiri, 1911 and 

1921. 


Difference 1911tol921m the following figures. 

1 

1 Kanara. 

i 

Kolaba. 

Ratnagiri. 

Population of the district 

' -28,821 

-31,224 

-49,394 

Immigrants into the district . . . . . - | 

1 

-10,580 ^ 

+431 

[ 

-7,106 

Emigrants from the district — 

(i) to all parts of the Presidency, including Bombay City . . ' 

(ii) to Bombay City 

4-2,829 1 
+2,603 

+3,898 

+6,061 

+ 14,029 
+ 19,556 


80. The large increases in the Panch Mahals is probably due to recovery 
from the 1899 famine, which in that district was exceptionally severe, and also to 
the generally advancing character of the tract. The following age distribution 
figures show the first point. 

Subsidiary Table No. 21. — Age distribution of the 'population of the Panch Mahals, 1891 to 

1921. 


Per mille distribution by age groups. 


Age Group. 


Panch Mahals. 

{ General population 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 1 

1 

1921 

0 — 5 

159 

94 1 

174 

150 i 

127 

5—10 

159 

165 i 

142 

184 j 

151 

10—15 

103 

137 ' 

92 

124 

116 

15—20 .•! 

87 

95 ; 

84 

71 

72 

20—40 

323 

349 i 

333 

287 

325 

40—60 

138 

137 1 

146 

149 ' 

160 

Over 60 

31 

1 

23 i 

t 

29 

35 ! 

49 


Famine, it will be remembered, eliminates the very young and the very old. 
This is clearly shown in the 1901 distribution. The ravages of famine in the age 
group 0-5 in the 1901 figures are clearly traceable in the age groups 10-15 in 1911 
and 20-40 in 1921. The details of the 20-40 group are xmfortunately not available. 
Otherwise the gap would have occurred in the age group 20-25. The general age 
distribution distinctly suggests a population increasing by natural accretions and 
not by immigration ( see the Chapter on Age). And a further increase in the next 
decade may be confidently anticipated. 


81. It was also expected that the caste figures would show that the P hils are 

recovering from the famine 
and therefore increasing more 
rapidly than the higher castes. 
The marginal figures however do 
not bear this out. The sudden 
increase of Brahmans and Jains 
at this Census is interesting 
and may possibly indicate that 
increasing material prosperity is 
bringing traders and clerks into 
th e district. 

82. The increase in both the Khandesh Districts in spite of their low position 
in the Influenza scale is probably due to much the same causes as the increase in 

cs 10— 8 


Changes in certain contrasted castes in the 

Panch Mahals, 1891 to 1921. 

Caste. 1 1891 ' 1901 

j : 

1911 

1921 

Bhil .. ..j 97,017 97,672t 

Brahman . . i 6,957 6,601 

Jains .. 1,738 1,676 | 

: . ' ' 

98,333 

6,076 

1,542 

98,515 

7,285 

1,813 

t This figure is probably kept up by immigration of BhUs from 
Reva Kantha on to relief works in the Mahals. In Reva Kantha 
the Bhil figures are not available for 1891, but for the next three 
Censuses are as follows : — 

1901 

109,506 


1911 

190,825 


1921 

194,437 
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the Panch Mahals, namely, continued recovery from the 1899 famine and general 

‘ prosperity. The figures of Bhils in these two districts 

since 1891 are shown in the margin. Immigration also 
plays a part. Taking migration within the Presi- 
dency only, the excess of immigrants over emigr^ts in 
Khandesh was in 1911, 25,502 and in 1921, 26,774. " 

83. The smallness of the decrease in Sholapur is caused by the rise in the 
population of the City, which drew strangers from beyond the district. 

84. So far as Ahmednagar is concerned the enormous decrease is due, as is 
well known, to famine emigration. In the case of the other Deccan Districts the 
figures in the Tables indicate that migration was mainly' from East to West within 
the district. The Taluka figures are, as ■nill be shown, much upset : but the district 
figure is approximately what might have been expected from the influenza scale. 

85. It will be seen therefore that while it may' be stated as a simple non- 
controversial point that the main controlling factor in the population change of the 
Presidency as a whole from the 1911 to the 1921 Census was the Influenza epidemic, 
yet, when the changes in a series of districts are considered one against the other 
the Influenza factor is masked. This is perfectly' natural. Reflection toII show that 
had there been no Influenza the different districts would not have exhibited exactly 
equal rates of increase. There are other factors at work, some at any rate of which 
have been suggested above. The point of the diagrams comparing Influenza 
mortality with population changes was to enable both anther and reader to perceive 
exactly -where an extraneous factor has to be looked for. Otherwise every decrease 
would have been attributed to Influenza (more especially since there was a tendency' 
for everyone who survived that ghastly' period to believe that his own particular 
region was the most severely' hit) while many' of the increases would have been liable 
to be regarded as more remarkable than they really' were. 

86. The study of the correlation between Influenza and population changes 
by Talukas has been relegated to an Appendix in order to curtail the length of this 
Chapter. 

87. Lastly I give the following Table, which, although more properly' relating 
to the discussion of Birthplace, which comes later, tends to corroborate a good deal 
of the discussion which has just preceded. 

Subsidiary Table No. 22. — Vital Statistics of the decade in British Districts (Indian Population 
only), and comparison icith results of the 1921 Census. 


JN umbers of fiJiils in Khandesn, 
1891 to 1921. 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


244,757 

176,760 

241,522 

249,541 


District sud Xatural Division. 


PoiJ Illation 


Dirtlis and Deaths. April , 
1911 to March 1921, in- 
clusive. < 


I. Bombay City 

II. Gcjar.at 
Ahmedabad 
Broach 
Kaira 

Panch Mahals 
Surat 

III. Koxkax 
Kanara 
Kolaba 
Katnagiri 

Tliaua^ (Including Bombay 
Suburban). 

IV. Deccan 
Ahmednagar 
Khande-^h East . . 

Khande'>h We-t 
Xasik 
Poona 
Satara 
Sholapur 

V. Karnat as 
Belgaum 
Bijapur 
Dharwar 

VI. SIND 

Hyderabadt 

Thar and Parkart and \ 
Navabshaht / 

Karat dii 
Larkana 
bukkur 

Upper Sind Frontier 


OI 1911.* 

Births. 

Deaths. ‘ 

J 





— 


06 3, ‘303 

1 203,713 

398,670 

2,802,273 

; 1,121,221 

1,062,869 ' 

827,3-17 

1 320,192 

351,268 

306,667 

1 135,981 

126,241 ' 

691,642 

281,125 

265,.599 

-322,653 

1 136,612 

87,835 

653,974 

t 247,311 

231,924 ; 

3,100,001 

1 1,010,142 

978,398 

4-30,434 

! 141,130 

145,586 ' 

-594,057 

214,777 

215,-551 

1,20 3,602 

370,074 

318,803 : 

8’50,9U8 

275,561 

298,458 

6,376,150 

: 2,552,342 

2,708,0 32 ' 

04 3,091 

355,17-3 

364,664 • 

1,034,214 

490,‘;()G 

450,90 3 

580,f.80 

277,910 

254,526 

90-3,644 

j 382,0 71 

416,529 

1,064,806 

3BJ,105 

421,063 

1,080,708 

: 401,236 

437,313 

768,017 

1 305,451 

302,044 

2,829,961 

1,088,552 

1,157,1-38 i 

941,048 

1 376,9 30 

363,354 

862,027 

j 32.3,518 

36 3,920 ' 

1,025,086 

i 388,104 

, 429,858 ’ 

I 

3,506,635 

1 nv- 

1 024,570 ' 

1,492,953 

j 263,823 

1 :i82,>75 

516, ‘3 33 

i 117,719 

130,019 

660,828 

; 142,032 

173,722 

573,535 

1 132,061 

163,823 

262,986 

56,639 

64,23 1 j 





or- — between 

Excess or 

Population of 


figures in 

Deficit of 

1911 plus 1 

Population 

Column'' 6 

births 

or minus 

actually re- 

and 7 attri- 

against 

* the figures 

corded in 

butable either 

deaths 

in Column I 

1021. 

1 to migration 

-r or — . 

! 5. 1 


or incom- 




plete Vital 




Stati.stics. 

5 

i 6 i 
' 1 

[ 

8 

—194,966 

768,397 

; 1,156,464 

+ 388.067 

-58,352 

' 2,860,625 

2,957,977 

+ 07,352 

—31,076 

796,261 

800,400 

-94,148 

-9,738 

316,405 

307,71 1 

— 8,604 

— 15,520 

707,168 

710,905 

+ 3 737 

-48,777 

371,430 

374,831 

1 - 3*401 

V 15,387 

669,-361 

674,121 

. -4,760 

-32,144 

3,141,145 

3,020,420 

; —111,725 

—4,456 

425,978 

401,653 

! —24,325 

—774 

593, '383 

562,486 

! - ;0,797 

-r 60,271 

1,263,873 

1,154,230 

1 —100,643 

-22,807 

858,011 

911,051 

j -53,040 


— 155,090 
—0,491 
-- 39,-31-3 
^23,384 
—34,458 
-HI, 768 
~3f;,077 
—56,593 

- -68,586 
V 1-3,576 
—40,408 
--41,754 

—211,396 

— 119,052 

— 22,200 

—30,790 

—31,762 

—7,592 


6,220,460 

034,500 

1,07-1,527 

004,064 

860,186 

083.038 
1,044,721 

711,424 

2,761,375 

055,524 

822,519 

083,332 

3,205,2-39 

l,i 73,901 

494,133 

630.038 
541,773 
255,394 


0,045,80 3 
730,481 
1,075,122 
641,828 
828,624 
1,002,423 
1,025,605 
741,030 

2,785,609 

052,158 

706,862 

l,036,5^9 

3,274.501 

1,387,613 

5.38,248 

507,937 

510,0-h9 

240,614 


174,657 
-- 204,010 
4^1,595 
^37,764 
—40,562 
19,385 
—19,026 
4- .]0,206 

24,2 14 
—3,366 

- 25,657 
-53,257 

-- 20,738 

'*-13,712 

-^44,11.5 

- 32,101 
—31,684 
—14,780 


' vv lu Liie limits or ine aaminisirative units. — 

t Adjustment oi territory between these tliree districts renders it impossible to get the birth and death flguree separately 
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PART III.— DENSITA^ 

Section 11. — Two kinds of Density Calculations. 

88. In Subsidiary Table I to Chapter I of the 1911 Report density was calcu- 
lated on two diflerent bases. Absolute density (density to total area) explains itself. 
The second type (density to cultivable area) is both difficult to ascertain and also 
requires a good many definitions. It is difficult to ascertain because in almost aU 
talukas there are villages which do not send returns to the Agricultural Department, 
for instance, Khoti villages in Ratnagiri, Talukdari villages in Gujarat and Un- 
surveyed Inam villages everywhere. Definitions are required because the meaning 
of the term “ cultivable ” is not at once apparent ; and the matter is comphcated by 
the adoption in 1911 of a different basis tor the figures in Sind. It was therefore 
decided to relegate the discussion of Density on Cultivable area to an Appendix. 
And the discussion which now follows relates to absolute density only. 

Section 12. — Absolute Density. 

89. In the Table below Column 9 for Rainfall has been broken up into two, 
so as to give for each district its wettest and driest stations. This will give a 
better idea of the general chmatic character of the district than the figure of the 
mean for the Head Quarter Station which is often in a comer. The point is not 
however of much importance, as this report is written on the assumption that it 
will be used only by local readers, to whom the general character of the Presidency 
and its districts is well known. 

90. For comparison with the density maps a map is appended showing the 

lines of equal rain- 
fall distribution in 
this Presidency. It 
cannot be said that 
there is any very 
exact correlation 
between the mean 
quantity of rain- 
fall and density. 
Such correlation as 
there would natu- 
rally be is upset by 
irrigation, which 
enables a light 
rainfall tract to be 
cultivated. Be- 
sides this, the 
absolute amount of 
the annual rain- 
fall is of much less 
importance than its 
variability. If 
India were not sub- 
ject to \dolent 
fluctuations of the 
seasons, the Deccan 
belt, with a rain- 
fall below 25 inches, 
would be no doubt 
densely populated, 
since the soil is 
good, and excellent 
crops can be grown 
with that amoimt 
of water. Never- 
theless vuth the 
exception of the 
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Svbsidiary Table No. 23. — Density, water-supply and 




1 

1 Density per 

Densitv per 

Percentage of the total 
reportdng area. 

4 

, Percentage to culti- 

j vable area of 

Percentage 

District end Natural Division. 

1 

; sq. mile on 
the total 
; area. 1921. 

2 

sq, mile ot 
cultivable 
area, 1921. 

Cultivable. 

4 

Xet cultl- 
vateii. 

5 

, ( 

; 1 

Net Cul- 1 

tivated. | 

j 1 

» 6 

Double 

cropped. 

of cultivated 
area which 
is Irrigated. 

8 

Bombay Presidency 


156 


04 

40 

01 

2 

15 

Gujtarat 


. . ; 292 


77 

52 


4 

4 

Ahmedabad 


233 


7?? 

50 

50 , 

1 

7 , 

Broach 


..i 210 


73 

63 

83 



Kaira 


. , : 44.' 


87 

67 

78 

3 

6 1 

Fanch Mahals 


233 


on 

41 

.IS 

11 

1 1 

Surat 


. . : 408 


75 

44 

57 

8 

2 ! 

Konkan 


222 


:J9 

18 

4.J 

2 

4 ! 

Kanara 


102 


15 

S 

55 

6 

11 

Kolaba 


259 


58 

26 

45 

1 

1 

Ratnaglri 


..i 289 


64 

25 

39 

3 

6 

Thana (including Bombay Suburban' 255 

District). 1 


47 

20 

42 

1 

1 

Deccan 


158 


75 

60 

31 

3 

4 

Ahmednagar 


111 

I 

& 

77 

66 

1 

2 

- 

Khandesh, East 


236 

; s 

78 

77 

94 

1 

1 

Khandesh. West 


100 

a 

72 

55 

81 

1 


Kasik 


142 

o 

67 . 

54 

79 

2 

5 1 

f 

Poona 


189 

‘?r 

o 

75 ' 

56 

75 

3 

_ i 

Satara 


209 

1 J 

73 

52 

68 ; 

5 

j 

6 1 

Sholapur 


163 

Jc 

87 i 

52 

81 

1 I 

5 ! 

Karnatak 


187 

' i 

84 : 

72 

86 

1 j 

3 i 

Belganm 


. . 1 207 

g 

SO ! 

60 

; 75 

1 

3 

Bijapux 


140 


90 

1 81 

90 : 


1 

1 

Dharwar 


225 


84 

; 73 

' 88 ■ 

1 1 

1 5 

Sind 


71 

[ 

,52 

16 

1 29 , 

3 , 

! 76 , 

Hyderabad 


121 


72 

i 21 

1 30 

1 ; 

1 99 

Navabshah 


. . ' 108 


68 

24 

' 30 ' 

1 j 

99 

Karachi 


48 

t 

27 

i 6 

1 20 ■ 

1 ; 

^ 80 

Larkana 


118 

I 

74 

1 28 

1 

I 38 

10 

I 82 I 

Sukkur 


91 

1 

1 

i 

64 

i 14 

02 


77 

Thar and Parkar 


29 

i 

46 

i 12 

i 1 

26 j 

1 

43 

Upper Sind Frontier 


90 

1 

SO 

1 32 

‘ 42 1 

t ! 

4 1 

100 

1 i 


Notes. — (1) For the Agricultural statistics the year 1914-15 was chosen as being the last fully normal year, 

(2) The figures of irrigated area includes all kinds of irngation, viz., 1. Government Canals. 2. Private canals. 3. Wells. 
4. Tanks. 5. Other sources. 

(3) The mean annual rainfall is the corrected mean for all recorded years upto 1920, The number of years for which records are available 
differs at different Stations. 

(4) Absolute density (Column 2) Is the per square mile density of the 1921 Census population to the area of each unit on the Census date. 

(5) Reporting area means those villages for which crop statistics are collected annually. This includes all Government and a large 
proportion of Inam Milages. The only District in which the non-reporting area is large is Ratnagiri, where the Khoti villages mostly do 
not report. But the inclusion of non-reporting areas, even in that District, would probably not materially alter the figures. 


narrow coast strip the most densely populated regions are those with a fall 
between 30 and 60 inches, probably because, given an equal proportional 
degree of variability, the fall in the worst years in those regions is 
sufficient to enable some crop to be reaped. And this result corresponds closely 
with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Gait in the India Report of 1911, when 
studying the density distribution in India as a whole. 
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crojts. — For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


Mean annual rainfall 

At high- At lower 
est rain- rainfall 

fall fetation 

station in Dib- 

In Dis- trict. 

trict. 

0 I't 

Rice. 

11 

Percentage of gross cultivated reporting area under 

Othei Other 

Jowari Bajri. Cere* Pulses. Food Cotton. 

al^. Crops. 

12 13 14 15 16 17 

' Other 
Crop**. 

i 

18 

District and Natural Division. 

19 



9 

24 

20 ' 

12 

9 

2 15 

9 

Bombay Presidency, 



10 

16 

11 

20 

8 

4 22 

9 

Gitjarat. 

33-54 

18-97 

6 

23 

15 

16 

.5 

4 25 

6 

Ahmedabad, 

39*71 

-27*20 

2 

25 

1 

14 

10 

1 4.3 

4 

Broach, 

84-07 

28*50 

13 

4 

23 

27 

s 

4 6 

17 

Kaira. 

44-31 

26*68 

14 

O 

y 

.33 

IG 

1 7 

I 18 

Panch Mahals. 

74*10 

35-39 

19 

20 

i 

13 

T 

10 -24 

6 

Surat. 



68 



18 

4 

5 

5 

KonI:a}i. 

148*62 

44-46 

74 


2 

1 

3 

10 

i 10 

Kanara. 

209-12 

85-41 

71 



22 

2 

3 

2 

Kolaba. 

151*63 

67-88 

42 




5 

7 

S 

Ratnagiri. 

104-79 

62-08 

73 


.. 

17 

4 

3 

3 

Thana (including Bombay Suburban 










District). 



2 

25 

30 

9 

10 

2 15 

7 

Deccnn. 

25*33 

19-13 

1 

25 

33 

7 

9 

3 10 

7 

Ahmednagar. 

29-08 

-24*19 


16 

16 

- 

14 . 

1 47 

3 

Khandesh, East. 

63-12 

18-25 

3 

8 

26 

13 

9 

1 i 34 

6 

Khande'Hh. West. 

128*64 

17-74 

3 

4 

42 

20 

15 • 

2 5 

9 

Nasik. 

167-43 

18-41 

4 

32 

37 

16 

8 

4 1 

8 

Poona, 

265-67 

19-03 

3 

32 

26 

y 

lo 

5 1 

1 2 

Satara. 

28*66 

17-59 


54 1 

19 

- 

6 

3 6 

10 

Sholapur. 



4 

36 } 

8 

13 

9 

1 23 

6 

Kurnatak. 

103*87 

24-18 

! ^ 

' 32 i 

11 

16 

10 

1 ; 15 

9 

1 Belgaum. 

25*83 

21-50 

1 

44 

13 1 

7 

5 

1 23 

7 

j Bijapur. 

35*66 1 

19-63 

7 

29 ! 


20 

10 * 

1 ' 27 

i 

6 

Dharwar. 



22 

I 13 ! 

22 

16 

8 

1 * 7 

. 11 

Sinl. 

7*25 

6-89 

40 

i 

; 2 i 

28 1 

4 

1 

2 11 

4. j 

Hyderabad. 

4*31 

4-31 1 

1 3 

1 

23 1 

21 ‘ 

13 

•5 

1 1 21 

13 1 

Na\ab9hah. 

9*96 ' 

6-7S 

55 

7 ‘ 

3 

8 

5 

2 1 .. 

20 ^ 

Karachi. 

5-33 1 

3-61 

32 

19 ‘ 

1 

14 

16 ' 

1 1 .. 

' 17 

Larkaoa. 

3-66 ! 

3-09 

11 

t 24 ; 

5 

39 

12 

i 

1 1 .. 

8 

Sukknr. 

14-60 1 

7*97 

11 ; 

! 1 

2 • 

61 . 

9 

1 

.. 1 14 

2 

Thar and Parkar. 

3*98 j 

3-98 

10 

18 j 

19 

20 

15 ; 

1 j 

17 

b pper Sind Frontier. 


91. The exact figures of persons per square mile in every taluka and petha 
will be found in the last column of Provincial Table I. Excluding the four Talukas 
in which urbanisation seriously upsets the figure (see Note to the next table) the 
extreme range of density is from 5 persons per square mile in the Kohistan Mahal 
of Karachi to 745 in Vengurla. Owing to the large extent of their talukas the cities 
of Karachi and Sholapur are not able to produce an excessive figure. In all such 
studies there is a certain amount of chance in the figure, because talukas are of 
irregular extent, and contain towns and cities of varying size. Nevertheless the 
annexed Table gives some sort of idea of the more prevalent types. It will be 
seen that in Sind the talukas are large and sparsely populated. In the Presidency 
proper the most common range is from 100 to 300 persons per square 
mile. 

c s 10—9 
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Subsidiary Table No. 24.— Density per square mile in Talukas and 

Pethas, 1921. 

Number of persons per square mile. Number of Talukas and Petbas. 



Presi- 

dency 

Proper. 

Sind. 

I Total 

i 

0 50 



21 

27 

50 — 100 


15 

13 

1 28 

100 ~ 150 


42 

12 

54 

150 — 200 


37 

8 

45 

200 — 250 


36 

3 

39 

250 — 300 


22 

. . 

22 

300 — 350 


11 

. . 

11 

350 400 


5 

3 

8 

400 450 


7 


7 

450 — 500 


1 


1 

500 — 550 


2 


2 

550 - - 600 


. . 


. . 

600 -- 650 


2 


2 

650 — 700 


. . 



700 — 750 


2 


2 

Above 750 


4 


4 


These four Talukas are South 'Salsette (1,876), Chorasi (1,536). North Daskroi (1,824) and Poona Taluka 
(4,844). 

92. The following comparative densities may also be of interest : — 


Country. 

i 

i 

i 

Persons per 
square mile. 

<1921). 

Country. 

Persons per 
square 

1 mile. 




Bombay Presidency 


Madras 

Punjab 

Hyderabad State 
Rajputana . . 
Kashmir 


137 

Europe 

..' 1081 




Asia 

64 




Africa 

15 


Approx- 

104 ' 

North America 

15 


imate. 

183 

South America 

6. 



151 


j 





( 




i 


England and Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


.. 158 V 1911 

.. 133 J 


Massachusetts 

Pensylvania 

Nevada 



93. The next Table corresponds with Subsidiary Table II to Chapter I of the 
1911 Report, and shows the distribution of the population of each district according 
to the density of each taluka, the density classes however being wider than those 
in the Table just given. In comparing this Table with that of 1911 it is to be 
remembered that at that Census talukas and pethas were treated as single units, 
whereas they have this time been separated. The petha is to all intents and purposes 
a taluka and the separation seems justified. This change has however rendered 
it impossible to present the actual and proportional variations in talukas classi- 
fied by density ( Subsidiary Tables IV and V to Chapter II of 1911, p. 38 of the 
1911 Report). 
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Subsidiary Table No. 25. — Distribution of the population classified according to Density. 
For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


Talukas and Pethas with a Population per Square Mile of 




Under 160, 

150—300 


300—450. 

450- 

-600. 

600—750.* 

1,050 and over.* 

District and Natural 


m 








m 



Division. 



b 

o 


b 

c 


b 


b , 


b 


O 




o 


c 


o 


o 

o 


o 


o 

o 








s ^ 




c-^ 


_ .*4 




0*0 


•Si 


O-C 

IS o 




.X O 


I’S 



i 

"Sis 

s s 

oi 

p 


If 2 


ss * 

g*® : 

ce 

C< 

P 

i 

p 





< , 


< 



I 

< 



Si 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 


9 j 

10 

“ ! 

12 

13 

Gujarat 


2,624 

285 

4,868 

1,054 

1,165 

669 

209 

96 . 

673 

430 

506 

525 


26- ' 

10 

4S 

36 1 

14 

19 

2 

3 

I 

7 

14 

3 

18 

.Ahmtdabad 


1,997 , 

204 

1,035 

337 




1 



192 

350 



52 

23 

43 

3S , 




! 



5 

29 

Broach 



29 

717 

122 

404 

156 - 


1 







24 

9 

49 

40 , 

27 

51 


! 





Kaira 




752 

215 

171 

66 ; 


1 

6 4 3 

430 





1 


47 

06 ' ■ 

11 

9 \ 



42 

61 



Pansh Mahals 


I 

.... 

1,452 

326 

154 

49 


i 







1 


9u 

S7 ' 

10 

U 







9urat 


280 ; 

51 

312 

54 

736 

297 

209 

96 


• - 

114 

17$ 



17 ; 

8 

19 


44 

44 

13 

14 , 



7 


Koukaa 


4,192 ’ 

327 

7,227 

1,738 

1,904 

683 

155 

82 

65 

•18 

14S 

153 



31 ; 

11 

53 

0 7 

11 

23 

1 

3 ‘ 


1 

1 


£anara 


3,015 i 

180 

931 

221 


j 






.. 



76 1 

15 

24 

55 









Kolaba 




1,929 

458 ' 

193 

79 

47 

25 









S9 

S2 

9 

li 

2 

4 





Batnafflri 



.... 

2.940 

751 

684 

854 



d5 

48 


• « 





74 

6‘5 

2J 

31 



1 

1 



Thana 


1,177 

147 

1.427 

307 

727 

249 

108 

57 







34 

19 

42 

46 

21 

33 

3 

8 ' 





Bombay Suburban 

Dis- 








.. 



142 

153 

tiict. 












100 

100 

Deccan 


21,347 ! 

2,171 

15,530 

3,216 

1,339 

449 . 





46 

223 



55 i 

36 

JO 

53 

4 

7 





1 

4 

Ahmednagar 


5,466 i 

516 

1,144 ' 

216 











S3 

71 

jr 

26 









Khandesh, East 




4,232 

97S 

319 

98 










i 

93 i 

9} 


9 







Kbandagh, Weat 


5,136 

414 ! 

1,265 

228 








i 



SO 

64 , 

2o 

.•;6 









Nasik 


4.605 

545 ' 

1,272 

288 











7s ; 

65 

22 ■ 

3i 







• • 


Poona 


2.215 , 

257 

3,096 

520 







46 i 

223 



41 

25 

JA 

5,j 







J 1 

1 

Satara 


1,292 

152 

2,598 

523 

1.020 

351 









20 

IJ ; 

53 

51 

2 1 

34 







Sholapur 


2,633 

287 

1,923 ! 

455 











06 , 

39 

42 

61 









Kamatak 


5,636 ; 

696 

8,140 

1,680 

1,148 

401 





, . 1 




36 

25 

51 

61 

S 

14 , 







Balgaum 


921 

113 

2,852 

568 

837 

272 









20 

J2 

62 

56 

18 

28 \ 


' 1 
f 


j 


. 

[ 

Bijapnr 


4,167 ; 

613 ’ 

1,540 : 

284 


j 


•• i 




j 



73 

j 

64 

27 ! 

36 


. . 1 

I 

■ 





Dbarwar 


548 1 

70 

3,747 1 

837 

311 

129 ' 










7 

SI 

A 4 

7 

12 ! 

j 

i 





Sind 


40,840 ; 

2,101 

4,790 

848 

876 

329 


i 

I 






88 

64 

10.^ 

26 

O 

10 ' 


j 


* * ! 


1 

Byderabad 


3,522 

326 

511 

96 

384 

151 ; 









80 

57 ! 

11 , 

17 

9 

26 ' 







Karachi 


11,231 

542 

1 




.. 









100 

100 . 






' 





Larkana 


2.894 

176 ' 

1,944 

343 , 

219 . 

79 ' 









57 1 

49 

39 

58 

4 

13 







Kavabshih 


2.923 ; 

75 

260 
f-2 . 

066 

159 ' 


: 


•• 


*♦ 

i 

.. 

Sukkur 


4,433 

236 

9i-6 

176 ' 

273 ‘ 

90 ' 





I 




79 

4b 

16 

31 

J 

2ii 






! 

Thar and Parkar 


13,636 

390 

.... 


.. 










100 

100 










i 

Upper Sind Frontier 


2 201 

h3 

106 

69 

403 

.1 




1 




1 





♦ There nre no cases of XalukvTs 

with a density between 750 and 1,050. 






♦ 


» 
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94. The point of the above Table is to enable the density of each district to 
be analysed down to its component elements. The district as such is an area 
of administrative convenience and not a natural areal unit ; and many districts 
contain separate portions of very divergent types. The same density figure for 
the district as a whole may be produced by widely diverse mean^^. Thus in the 
case of Ahmedabad and East Khandesh the district figure is almost identical 
But whereas the latter district is almost a single homogeneous whole the former 
contains tracts of great density, tracts of medium density and tracts of sparse 
population. 

95. In the dotted map absolute density, i. e.. density based on total area, 
is shoMTi by a method much used in the United States and elsewhere. The method 
is to take the imit of area and insert dots at the rate of one for a definite number 
of persons — in this case 500. The result is to produce dark shading in the densely, 
and light shading in the .sparsely inhabited regions. This method has two advant- 
ages as against the method of hatching usually employed in India, namely — (i) it 
is not dependent upon accurate measurements of area, but could be used even if 
the area of the miit were imknovm, and (ii) it does away with the arbitrary character 
of classes. As an example of the latter point, if hatching is used and the densities 
are broken up into classes ( as is the case with t£e maps of the Census of 
1911), then, taking 100-200, 200-300 and 300-400 persons per square mile as 
imaginary classes, 199 will go into the first class, 201 and 299 into the second, and 
301 into the third. The cases 199 and 201 are separated by a whole class interval, 
201 and 299 get into one class, and 299 and 301 are again separated by a class 
interval. The example chosen is an extreme one, but it exemplifies the main draw- 
back to any method which breaks up a number of individual cases into classes. The 
dotting method however has certain drawbacks, namely (i) unequal inking in the 
press or a variation in size of the dots in the drawing as between two regions may 
produce a misleading impression, (ii) unless the densities of adjacent regions are 
widely different, as in Sind, the eye does not perhaps readily detects the differences 
of shading, (iii) it is very difficult to adjust the dots to broken Territory such as 
that of the Southern Mahratta States. 

96. The method has been explained in detail because it is new to Census 
Reports of this Presidency. The map explains itself. But rmequal inking has 
given a slightly diminished effect of shading in the densely populated parts of East 
Khandesh as compared with the transition tract of Satara. In the cases of 
Sholapur, Hubh and Karachi liberty was taken, as explained in the note to the 
map, to aggregate the dots for those cities in one place first and then fill in those 
for the rest of the Taluka. 

97. It is not proposed to elaborate the reasons for the variations of density, 
since they are sufficiently well known. Reference is invited to Paragraphs 12 
to 34 of Mr. Maegregor’s Report on the 1911 Census, where the subject is dealt 
with in soine detail. 

98. The Table which follows shows changes in density for all past Censuses. 
But it is not proposed to give maps or discussions on these figures, since changes 
in density necessarily follow changes in population ; and the latter point has already 
been discussed in considerable detail. 
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1921 . 

Each dot represents 500 persons. The dots are for the most 
part spread evenly over the entire area of the unit (Taluka or State). 
But in a few cases, e g. Karachi, and some of the regions of Sind 
which lie alon? the Indus, the dcts have been agg^reg^ated more to 
one point in the area than another according to probable distribu- 
tion of population. 

The four Prants of Kathiawar are treated as one unit each. The 
Southern Mahratta Country States are also taken as one unit, but 
the dots are arranged in the scattered territory of those States on 
the assumption that density follows the density of the adjacent 
British Tatukas. 
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SubikUaru Tahl<^ No. 26. — Variation in relation to density since 1872. 
For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 



Pure cut a 

gc UI 

Variation. j 

1 

Ihrt'cut- 
auu ot 


Mean 

Ucusity p(‘r square 

mile. 
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FXRT IV.— HOUSES AND FA.MIITES. 

Section 13. — The Censi s Holse. 

99. The Census “ House " is always a matter of difficulty. Excluding 
Bombay. Karachi and Ahmedabad cities the definition in tliis Presidency up to 
1901 was the residenee of one or more familie.s having a .separate entrance from the 
common wav." This wa.s abandoiied in 1911. mainly because tlie " wada 
which Ls a large, sometime^ ver\' large, courtyard with a single entrance from the 
street, and a number of .separate dwellings opening from it. is so common a feature. 
In riie Cujarat towns we get the ” pol ". which is a.n extension of the " wada " 
principle. Dae entrance, usually protected by a defensible '• Nagarkhana " above the 
main iratewav. learls— into a courtyard but into a lane or a network of lanes, 
with niunerous liouses. Law .suits are sometitnes instituted to decide whether the 
lane is or is not a common way. In 1 911 the delinitioti adoptefl wa.s the commen.sal 
fainilv. But latitude was allowed to ^Municipalities to use the old definition. At 
this Ce’.isus the 1911 definition was followed, the exact v ords being the building or 
part of a building occupied by one family, that is by a number of persons living 
together and eatinu together in one common mess, with then dependents and 
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resident, servants.” In towns, by means of a ciroular. J directed that where there is a 
Municipality it was desirable that the liouse sliould be taken to be the unit separately 
assessed to house tax. But tliis direction was iu)t generally followed. Most towns 
took the commensal family as the house. A few took the City Survey Number, 
which is a unit of area. Even under the eommensal familv definition numerous 
puzzles arise. The Code laid down that where there is a l)ungalow with sopara^^e 
servants’ quarter.*^, the bungalow was to count as one house and eat-h .separate block 
or row of servants' quarters as another, 'hhisisnot wholly satisfactory. In large 
establishment there will be several male servants without their families, who 
usually mess with the cook, and several families such as tho.se of the sweeper, who 
mes.s separately. In practice I found that in most cases t!ie enumerator found 
it convenient to give separate number to each room of the servants' qutirters. 
.Igain it is impossible not to give numbers to shops, lenqiles. godowns andi the like, 
where anyone }nau be found sleeping on the (,’ensus night. 'Tlie Code directs, for 
instance, that if a chaulddnr is pas.sing the night in a shop he is to be counted a.s 
present at the shop and not at his hon.e. So his family becomes for Census purno.ses 
Iwo commensal families. The Censirs House is therefoi'e a hopeless hybrid between 
the family and the building. What happens in practice is that the smallest conve- 
nient unit of building is given a number, and lieing tlie smallest unit it usually 
contains only one family, at any rate in rural tracts. In the larger towns. unle.«s 
some special unit such a.s the City Survey Number is used, the house usually roughly 
corresponds to the tenement. 

100. The problem of the Census house is liy uo means confined to India. The 
English Census Report of 1911 mentioned that the satisfactory definition of a 
house had baffled several generations of Census Authorities. It is ob\dous 
that the problem is insoluble. As long as a scmchronou.s Census of the 
de facto population is taken w^e must have some working definition. If a de 
jure Census is taken in the future we need not trouble about the house at all, but 
can woik on the buildhig and the family. I sixggest for the next Census the follow- 
ing definition for Rural Tracts: — ■” Hou.se means and includes the following: — 
(1) the unit of residence occupied by one faniDy. that is, by a number of persons 
living together and eating together in one common mes.s. with their dependants 
and resiclent servants ; (2) all separate buildings, or separate parts of building.s. 
which are ordinarily so occupied but at the date of the Census are vacant, and 
(3) all separate buildings or separate parts of buildings winch though not ordinarily 
.so occupied are capable of being utilised at any time for such occupation”. And 
for Mimicipal towms — ” House means every structural imit wRich either has it.s 
own roof separate from the roofs of adjoining structural units, or being possessed 
of one common roof with them wnuld nevertheless be ordinarily transferable by 
s.ale as a single house ; each such ‘ house ' shall be given one Census numbor, and 
each unit of residence within such house, occupied or occupiable by a separate 
family, .shall be given a sub-number.” 

101. In Bombay City the house is the whole building under one undivided 
roof. Really speaking w'e do not deal w itb Census houses in Bombay City, but with 
building;?, and tenements. This practice has continued for three Censuses, and on 
the whole is easy to understand. It is on the Bombay system that the above 
suggested definition for house in Municipal Towms is modeled. At the pre.sent 
Cemsiis for Karachi the Bombay definition was adopted with minor modifications. 
The Ahmedabad arrangement wms more complicated. The reason for tlie diver- 
gence in Census practice in the matter of the house between these cities and the 
mofassil is that in the former we take out certain statistics of house accommoda- 
tion, overcrowxiing, etc., which are not elsewhere • required. The matter 
is discussed in Volume IX, and caimot be further elaborated here. It is necessary 
to remark only (1) that the collection and tabulation of statistics of buildings and 
tenements is comparatively ea.sy, and should be done at the next Census in a much 
larger number of Municipalities, which should not be allowed to escape their obliga- 
tions to their taxpayers, and (2) tfiat on the other hand in rural tracts and all other 
towns it will still be necessary to work on the basis of the “ house ” and not of the 
building. 
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>;ec. 14. — Statistics op “ Houses and Families. 

Section 1 4. — St-atistips of Houses " and Faaiit.ies. 

102. In tlie Tallin wLicIi follows the average number of houses per square 
mile and persons per liouse are given in continuation of the similar figures given in 
past Censuses. Bombay C’ity is however excluded, as the definition of house is 
different and the discussion of tie' conditions prevaihng in tliat City belongs to the 
Cities Volume. 

103. The number of houses per squaie mile necessarily closely follows the 
den-^ity figures given in the previous Talde. But there are divergencies. Thus 
Ahmedabad vdth 233 persons per scpiare mile has 70 houses, while East Khandesh 
with 236 persons per square mile has only 45. This corresponds with the ratio of 
persons per house. Avliieh is 4 and 5 respective!}' in the tw-o districts. 

104. The calcidation of persons per house to a round integer renders tlie 
comparison betAveeii district and district and between Census and Census of less 
value. When dealing with figures which range from 4 to 7 onl}' the addition of at 
least one decimal point would have given more accurate results. The reason how- 
ever for not doing so is parti}’ to conform with past practice and ]>artly because a 
much more detailed examination of the constitution of families is attemp>ted in an 
Appendix. 

105. The fact that the ratio of persons per hou.se has shoevu a slight tendency 
to decline Census by Census has in the past been attributed to the gradual break-up 
of the joint family system. But the more correct explanation would seem to be 
increasing prosperity. Whether we regard the “ house ' as a family or a Imilding— 
Ijoth of which senses it may sometimes bear— it seems to be correct to say that the 
timdency would be for the ratio of persons per house ” to fall. 

] 06. Of course as between any two tracts at any one moment local differences 
of social custom have to be allowed for. Thus East Khandesh is a rich tract, and 
proljabl}’ not appreciably poorer than the general average level of Ahmedabad 
(see paragraph 103 above). The higher ratio of persons per house in the former 
district must therefore be explained on social and not on economic grounds. But as 
between any two periods of time in an}’ one district a higher or lower degree of pros- 
perity would almost certainly influence the statistics of persons per house. This 
wiruld appear to be almost an axiom. In the Ea.st custom.s (“hange verv slowlv if 
at all ; and the foreign ideas that come in from time to time form, as it were, ac- 
cretions upon the existing social fabric rather than modify them. There is therefore 
little reason to suppose that the joint family system has as yet acquired any 
tendency to disappear. The point is one which cannot be discussed in a 
Census report. But it may be stated that the figures under consideration 
do not afford any good basis foi- such a discussion. The Appendix on the analvsis 
of families proAudes some eA’ide’ice of existing conditions, but not materialA’or 
comparatiAm historical treatment. 

107. It A\’as pointed out by the Census Conmiissioner in his 1911 Eepoit that 
the number of " houses corresponds fairly closely to the number of families in 
the European sense. For the determination of the latter figure he took married 
females of 15 and over. In India there Avere at that Census 63-7 million houses ” 
and 64-6 ndllion married females of the age stated. In this Presidency at this 
Census there are actually more houses than such married females, the figures being 

Occupied Houses " 5.465,899 : Marrievl females (15 and oaw) 5,1S3,858. 

From this it may be uiferred both that a second oi' third AA'ife is A^ery rare, and 
also that the tendency foj- tAvo married brothers to mess together is not so 
common as is supposed. But as against this it must be clearly remembered that 
many an occupied Census " house " i.s not a family at all. but is a chaukidar in 
a shop or a policeman in a choAvki or a fisherman in a hut. The selection bv 
Influenza of females of middle age periods Avill also hav’e sent doAA’ii the second 
of the above figures to beloAv its normal point. 

108. F’or further information regarding the composition of families reference 
i.'< invited to the Appendix entitled — ” Analysis of Families ”. 
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109. An interesting point in eonneetion with the Ceiosus Jiuuse is the wide 
divergence which exists Itetwecn different regions in the ratio (ff’ niinibered Census 
houses to actually occupied houses. Tn Tn,})erial I’able I and Provincial d’able 1 
we give the number of occupied houses. Tlie expression is a bad (>ne. The figures 
represent all Census houses, which in tlie Enumeration books contain as 
least one member or inmate. The figures tl)ei(T'ure. except for the three Cities 
of Bombay, Karachi and Alimedabad, are practically the figiues (.f families. For 
every case in which two families have got irnduded in one Census House there will 
be another case in wdiich, as exampled in the case of the rhuvlcidar above, one 
genuine family has got split into tw(,. But for house numbering purposes tfiere 
are also the empty buildings such as shops, temples, etc., whicli have to bo numbered. 
I could have got the figures of total hou.ses fr(un the Enumeration books ; but as 
this woLild have thrown an extra burden on the Abstraction offices T take the figures 
from the 'H'orrected Abstract of the ('harge Begister ”. .sent in durinc the winter. 
The figures in these Abstracts will give us with sufficient acciuacy the totals of 
numbered. Census Houses. I give in the following Table the figures for the Natural 
Divisions, as well as for Kathiaw’ar and Kolhapur. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 28. — Ratio of “ Occupied houses ” to numbered Census 

Houses. 


Number of Census houses which were — 


Region 

reported in the 
Revised Abstract 
of the Chaise 
Registers as 
requiring 
numbering. 

found in the 
Enumeration 
books to be 
“ occupied.’* 

Percentage of 
occupied 
to total Censua 
Houses. 

Natural Divisions. 




Sind 

731,195 

638,970 

87-4 

Gujarat . . . . . . 1 

848,996 

706,139 i 

83-1 

Konkan 

701,290 

630,685 • 

89-9 

Deccan . . . . . . i 

1,358,309 

1,241,391 

91-3 

Kamatak 

715,247 

595,440 

83-2 

Selected State Territory. 



1 

Kathiawar 

767,394 

563,931 

73-4 

Kolhapur 

193,664 i 

1 

166,193 

85-7 


110. So far as I can judge, tlie numbered but unoccupied “houses” were 
proportionately lower in 1921 than in 1911, in which Census JVIr. Mead referred to 
the “ enthusiasm of the house-numberiag staff who occasionally plastered every 
empty cowshed or deserted min with census symbols But there stiU remain con- 
siderable differences between the different regions, as well as the curious fact that 
Kathiawar shows a far higher ratio of imoccupied houses than any region in 
British territory. So far as the latter goes the percentages in the last column 
are a rough index of material prosperity. A large number of houses used as 
godowns, cattle sheds and the like probably denotes a wealthier region. In the 
poorer regions man cannot afford to pay for many more structures than he actually 
has to use for his own dwellings. But in the case of Kathiawar there must be some 
special causes. No doubt that region is very prosperous. But the foUowing are 
also suggested as causes contributing to the difference of 10 per cent, between 
Kathiawar and the British Districts of Gujarat — (1) The absence in State territory 
of many of those conditions which made the Census staff in British territory 
apathetic, or (2) the deliberate keeping up of the number of houses in order to 
secure if possible more Census forms. If both these suggested reasons are wrong, 
and the difference is due to genuine differences in economic conditions then 
there is material ready to hand for anyone who cares to examine the matter on 
the spot. 
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Chapter II.— Cities, Towns and Villages. 

CHAPTER U.— CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 

PART I.— DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1. — Cities and Towns. 

111. This Chapter deals with the distribution of the population according 
to the size of the Census imit which they inhabit, these units being divided into 
three classes given in the heading of the Chapter. By “ C.ensus units ” not the 
enumeration unit are meant, but the smaller luiite for which the figures are presented 
in the Tables. For the reasons given in the discussion which follows it will be seen 
that these Census units correspond neither with geographical areas, nor with ad- 
ministrative areas, nor with residential area, and are not therefore wholly satis- 
factory. 

112. Gties mean (a) places the population of which amounts to one hundred 
thousand or more, and (6) any other place which the Local Government shall declare 
to be a city for Census purposes. Under (a) at this Census come— Bombay, Karachi, 
Ahmedabad, Poona, Surat, Sholapur ; and under (b) Hubli. The last mentioned 
place was included on my recommendation in advance of the figures. These came 
out rather lower than I expected, and in particular are less than the figure for 
Hyderabad, Sind. Nevertheless the industrialisation of Hubli seems to justify its 
inclusion. In 1 901 , besides the above seven places Belgau m, Broach, Nasik, Hydera- 
bad and Sukkur had been classed as cities, but in 1911, the six shown under (a) 
only. Further discussion of the boundaries of the cities is reserved for Volume IX. 

113. Towns means all Mimicipalities, Cantonments and Civil Lines and any 
other place having a population of not less than 5,000, which the Provincial Super- 
intendent may decide to treat as a town for Census purposes. This definition is 
according to the Imperial Census Code. In this Presidency it has been customary 
for the Local Government to decide what places are to be taken as towns. Accord- 
ingly the 1911 list in Imperial Table V was considered by Collectors and Political 
Agents, and their recommendations for changes reported to and approved by 
Government. The names in the present Tables IV and V are according to 
those orders subject to one or two minor alterations. 

Section 2. — Suburbs. 

114. In the case of Cities and some Mimcipalities the population is shown 
under the separate heads of Municipality, Cantonment (where existent) and Suburbs. 
The exact areas treated as suburbs are shown so far as possible by notes to the 
Table IV. The arrangement is not at all simple. In 1911 suburbs were defined in 
Table IV as “ figures of civil population not included within municipal limits but 
within the revenue jurisdiction of the municipal tov.ms.” This is ambiguous. 
Many Municipalities comprise parts of the lands of several revenue villages, but 
bear the name of only one. It is not therefore certain whether suburbs comprised 
the civil population recorded in the non-municipal portions of all villages, any part 
of which is included in the municipal area, or only in the non-municipal 
portions of the particular ^ullage whose name the municipality bears. The former 
might not work out right in all cases as there are municipalities wLose limits embrace 
a small comer of the lands of a village, the village site of which is a definite and 
compact residential unit two miles from the town. Moreover, some villages have 
isolated and detached fragments of land scattered about as distinct enclaves in 
other villages, and if such an enclave occurred in some mrmicipal town it might 
result in the Abstraction Office treating as a suburb the village to which the 
enclave belonged. Nevertheless the importance of not losing to the town any 
population which may be foimd outside the municipal boundar}^, but within the 
zone of urbanisation, is shown by the figures recorded in past Censuses for parti- 
cular towns. For one thing the extention of a Municipality’s limits often takes 
place years after it becomes desirable, and for another owing to plague much of 
the population may be residing in the fields just outside the boimdary. For in- 
stance Sinnar (Nasik) 1901 population— 7,230 ; 1911 population— (1) Municipahtv 
3,125,(2) suburbs 3,335 ; 1921 population— (1) Municipahty 7,211, (2) Suburbs 
1,549. It is evident that the people were out from nlague in 1911. But the fact 
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that in this case arrangements were made to recognise the existence of suburbs 
does not mean that they always will be. It is impossible to tell for certain at this 
distance of time, but there is little doubt that in the case of many towns in 1901 
and 1911, the recognition of suburbs, or the adoption of some other definition of 
that term, would have prevented violent fluctuations in populations from Census 
to Census, and the same would have been true of 1921, had there been plague. 
Reflections will show that the arrangement by which suburbs means persons re- 
corded outfiide municipal limits “ but within the revenue jurisdiction of the 
municipal town ” will not in all cases save the loss of plague absentees. At a dis- 
tance of five yards from the municipal boundary at any given point one may be 
standing witlun the lands of a revenue village no part of which is embraced by 
municipal limits. The only solution which I can suggest is that every Municipality 
should be assigned a suburban zone, delimited by Government Notification in the 
same way as the municipal boundary is now delimited. 

116. This would involve probably an emendation to the District Municipal 
Act. But there are many reasons why it would be desirable besides the Census 
reason. Within the suburban zone the Mimicipal Corporation could be invested 
with certain powers of controlling building operations, thus avoiding the present 
danger of the orderly expansion of a town being rendered impossible by haphazard 
building in the area just outside its boundaries in advance of their extension. In 
passing I woxild remark that in a surprisingly large number of cases it came to light 
during enumeration that the boundary of the Municipality passes right through 
and across a station yard, thus rendering it necessary for the Station Master to 
maintain tw^o sets of emuneration books, one for the municipal and the other for 
the taluka charge. 

116. Every effort has been made to give in the footnotes to Imperial Table 
IV exact information as to the definition of suburbs in the case of all municipal 
towms. But the matter is not easy. Constant reference had to be made back to 
districts or talukas, and the replies thus elicited were not always intelligible to 
any office working at a distance from the spot with papers alone. However it is 
hoped that the notes will be useful, and will afford a basis for a more correct 
assignation of suburb population at the next Census. I am inclined to think that 
all enumeration books of suburbs of any town ought to be stamped with some 
clear mark, the limits of the suburbs being fixed in advance. But it is difficult 
to get the local authorities to give attention to refinements like this. 

Section 3.— Selection op Towns, 

117. I am not fully satisfied that the list of towns is soimd. Too much seems 
to be left to personal idiosyncrasies. Different Collectors take different views, 
and presvnnably took dift'erent views at the time when the first list was arranged 
at the earliest Census, the bias then started continuing to the present day. It is 
of course mentioned in the Imperial Census Code that no place should be selected 
merely for size. A large village of over 5,000, possessed of an essentially rural and 
agricultural character should be rejected, while on the other hands there may 
be places with a much smaller population which possess an essentially vuban 
character. This dictum is perfectly true; but whenever individuals are asked 
to classify we get up against the personal equation. It would in the long rim quite 
possibly be better to have some hard and fast rule. The following seems to be the 
most \videly discrepant case : — 



! 

i 1 

' 

[ Number of places 

[ 

District, 

1 Population. 

i 

' (towns and 

1 revenue villages) 
with a population 

1 Number of 

1 Census Towns. 


f 

1 over 5,000. 

1 

! 

Belgaum 

i i 

i 1 

..! 952,996 

I 12 

1 

7 

Southern Mahratta Country States 

..: 608,362; 

1 i 

1 12 

1 1 

29 

i 
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These figures are interesting because the Belgaum District and the Southern 
Mahratta Country States are in the same region, and their territories are much 
intermingled. If the mere numbers of towns were taken it would be imagined that 
the Southern Mahratta Country States are much more urbanised than the District. 
But the figtires for places over 5,000 disprove this idea. It it evident simply that 
the conception of a town handed down by the one is ipiite different from the 
conception handed down by the other. 

IIS. The general distribution of towiis of the different classes between 
British and State Territory as shown below reveals the same phenomenon. 

Subsidiary Table No. 29. — Numbers and proportions of touns of different classes falling in 

British and States Territory. 


Number of places treated f Percentages to Class 
as towns. , Total 


(^ass. 



British 

Territory. 

State 

Territory. 

British 

Territory. 

State 

Territory. 

I. Above 100,000 

6 


100 


II. 50,000—100,000 . . 

3 

2 

60 

40 

III. 20,000—50,000 . . 

22 

9 

71 

29 

IV. 10.000—20,000 

46 

22 

68 

32 

V. 5,000—10,000 

87 

50 , 

, 63 

37 

VI. Below 5,000 

37 

53 

41 

59 

j 

Percentage of population of respective Territories 
population of Presidency . . 

to total 

72 

28 


It will be seen that the States possess none of the real cities. In the class 
20,000-50,000 the proportions are roughly equivalent to the proportions of the 
populations of the two territories. After that the States show^ an increasing 
disproportion of places treated as towns ; and in the class “ Below 5,000 ” the 
much laxer criterion adopted in States generally is apparent. 

Section 4. — The Village. 

119. This brings us to the question of the village. Taking India as a whole 
the character of the Census “ village ” is so varied that the Census Co mmis sioner 
in his 1911 report found it necessary to define it separately for every Presidency 
(Chapter I of the India Census Eeport, 1911, pages 29ff). The Bombay 
village is described in paragraphs 45, 46 of the Bombay Census Eeport, 
1911. It was there pointed out that while in the open plains the village for the 
most part has only one village-site, in the jungle tracts as many as nineteen or 
more hamlets may be grouped into one village. Our villages are tWefore emphati- 
cally not units of residence, but are the units of area into which in old times the 
countryside was divided for the purpose of realisation of Land Eeveriue. It is 
unfortunate that our forefathers when they adopted English as the official language 
used the word “ vhage ” to translate the word “ gaon ” and its equivalents in 
the other vernaculars, when they possessed a word in every way more suitable, 
namel}^, “ parish.” It is notew*orthy that in the English Census Eeport the w'ord 
village is not used. The smallest unit in riual tracts is the parish. Parishes in 
England are of several kinds — Ecclesiastical, Civil and others. Our “ village ” 
corresponds to the Civil Parish. 

120. Imperial Table III contains statistics of towns and villages classified 

by population. And in the Imperial Table I and Provincial Table I will be found 
two columns, one headed “ Towns and Cities ” and the other “ Villages. ” It 
has been explained what cities and municipal towns mean. Other towns are 
Eevenue village pure and simple, except in rare cases. Eor instance Bankapur 
in Dharwar is composed of the contiguous sites of several revenue \nUages, none of 
which bears the name of the town ; and the population included imder Bankapur 
town is the population enumerated in any portion of the lands of the villages 
referred to. But this is very exceptional. The remaining Census units — villages — 
the number of which is given in a special colunm, can only be defined as follows 

Those separate administrative units of area, known as Eevenue Villages, which 
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on the Census night were neither uninhabited nor wholly or partially absorbed in 
the limits of any Municipality.” It will be seen therefore that villages containing 
no inhabitants are not counted. Consequently the area in square miles given in the 
first column cannot be di^^ded by the number of villages, or villages plus towns and 
Cities, to obtain the average area per Census imit, because an unknown variable has 
to be deducted as representing revenue villages uninhabited and therefore not 
included. This differs from the English practice, according to which the Table of 
Parishes by Population contain a class — no inhabitants.” The objection to the 
omission of uninhabited villages can be best seen from Table III. For the reason 
given above, and discussed below, the village is not a unit of residence, and the 
distribution into classes according to the numlxr of inhabitants affords no indication 
of the size of the group of houses within which the pojmlation resides, while on the 
other hand the omission of uninhabited vdllages gives a fictitious result in the 
utilisation of the Table to ascertain the distribution of the population per village 
in its true sense of unit of land surface for the purposes of Revenue Administration. 
Thus in Table III the Dharw'ar District is shown as havdng 1,277 cities, towns and 
vdllages. The Statistical Atlas (1906) shows that there are 1,688 revenue vdUages. 
Of these a few w’ould have Ireen deducted as included within Hubli or various 
towns. But the bulk are uninhabited vdllages. 

121. In the case of Sind the inconsistencies noted abovn are accentuated. 
In the Presidency proper the “ vdllage ” is possessed of a certain historic interest. 
The British administration solidified, and the Survey delimited, the distribution of 
the land, together wdth other pictiuesque features, such as the hereditary rights of 
the vdllage officers, in the form in which they were handed down. And for that 
reason the village, even though consisting in fact of several hamlets, does in most 
tracts possess an almost indefciable sense of solidarity. In Bind on the other hand 
the Survey was working on a more pliant material, and new villages were created 
as occasion- demanded. The process still goes on especially in colonisation 
areas. The village is for the most part called a ” Deh ”. or perhaps it may be 
more correct to say that the Deh, which is tlie artificial and almost purely utilitarian 
imit for Land Survey collection, is for the most part treated as a village at the 
Census. Within the Deh there may be, and usually are several, sometimes ■ in- 
numerable, separate residential imits, which in most parts of Sind are called Gots. 
The word Deh has no residential significance, whereas the word “ gaon ” and its 
equivalents in the Presidency are used in two senses. — one the area of the village 
lands, and the other the collection of houses on the main village-site.* 

122. The most glaring example of the divergence between the Deh (Census. 
“ village ”) and the imit of residence is afforded by the Kohistan JMahal in the 
Karachi District, Vvhichhad in 1911 an area of 1,806 sq. miles, 3,572 occupied houses, 
a population of 18,483 persons, but only two villages. I have deliberately quoted 
the 1911 figures, because at tliis Census owing to famine migration the Kohistan 
was partially deserted. f The effect w-hich the above figures exercise on Table 
111 “ towTis and villages classified by population is obviously highly misleading. 
This, together with the effect of the depopulation of the Mahal and the other hilly 
parts of the district at this Census, is shown clearly by the figures below' ; — ■ 


Places with, population between i 

2,000 and 10,000 in Karachi District, 1911 and 1921. 



19H 

1!J2] 



1 

Number. l*o[)ulation. Number. 

Population. 

Class 

Class 

Class 

10.000—20,000 

5.000- 10,000 

2.000— 5,000 

li 12.205 

6‘ 48.114 2 

9 25.036 1 11 

17.589 

31,008 


*4n Officer who has served in Sind remarked on this point that “ Sindhis thus avoid the miserable confusion which 
exists in the Presidency ” where the word gaon has to be used for two distinct facts. This is true when the vernacular 
is considered and the conditions are a morning ride on inspection duty. But when we come to the use of English only 
and the presentation of Census figures it will be found that the English word village ” in Sind involves the sam^ 
confusion as the vernacular word gaon in the Presidency, 
f Population (1921) 8,681. 

t This one village is evidently Tatta. The difference between 12,20-5 and 11, Ibl propably represents persons 
found within the Beh, but outside municipal limits. The definition of suburbs explained above was evidently not 
applied in the Sind Abstraction Office. 

C3 10—12 
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The effect of tlie use of the Table by au}' one wl'.o lias not understood the 
meaning of village ' in Sind is to give the impression of the existence in the 
Karachi District of certain quite large towns in 1911. whieli at this Census have 
been much reduced in size. The actual " towns shovn for that district in Talile 
V, excluding Karachi City are — 


1911 ' 1921 


Tatta 

11.161 , 

8.470 

Kotri 

7,256 ; 

9.119 

Man j hand 

2.838 : 

3,107 

Keti Bandar 

1,734 

1,409 


Actually the Kohistan is inhabited by semi-nomadic graziers, whose usual unit 
of residence is a few stone huts. The reason for the enormous size of the “ AuUages ” 
is clear from the Stati-^tical Atlas (1900) which shows tliat in that year the total 
land i-e venue of the Mahal was Es. 19. 

123. But although this instance stands tpiite isolated in its magnitude the 
same phenomenon appears also in a less conspicuous and therefore possibly more 
dangerous form in other parts. In tjie desert Talukas of Thar and Parkar 
District we get (again quoting from the 1911 figures) the following — 


Talukas. 

Area. 

A'illages. ■ 

1 ! 

i Population, i 

1 !_ 

Area per ' Population per 

village. 1 village. 


Sq. miles. 


j 1 

1 ; 

1 

Sq. miles. ; 

i 


INagar Parkar 

1.618 

31 

47,548 ' 

! 

52 

1,534 

Chachre 

2,795 

39 1 

53.501 

72 ^ 

1,375 

Mithi 

1.562 

45 , 

41.472 ‘ 

35 

922 


Dn the other hand the contrary effect is seen in Jamesal>ad, wliich is on the newly 
colonised Janirao area, and has an enormous land revenue. There the average 
population per \ullage in 1911 was only 215 persons. In other words Table III, so 
far as Sind is concerned, is designed to show’, for an}' given tract, what is the normal 
population found upon the unit of land-surface, Avhich on the combined 
considerations of extent and revenue, it is found administratively couA^enient to 
treat as a Deh. This is by no means an uninteresting factor, but Table III is not 
on the face of it intended to exhibit it. Now there are actually certain fair-sized 
towns in Sind which are genuine residential umts. So that the basts oj Table 
III is necessarily comfosite, real toxvns and vast sparsely inhabited areas treated 
as dehs both contributiny to the figures of any class. This is not entirely satisfactory, 
statistics Avhich are prepared on a composite basis bemg almost invariably 
misleading. 

124. It should not, however, be assumed that, because we can 'frame a 
■definition of what is meant by a village for the purpose of the Census Tables, there is 
therefore no difficulty in the Abstraction Offices in arriving at the numbers in 
the colunm for villages in Imperial and Provincial Tables I and for places for various 
sizes in Imperial Table III. Quite the reverse is the case. The Taluka Census 
authorities Avere found to haA'e been very careless in filhng up names of A’illages 
in the Enumeration Books and Circle Sunmiaries. The Compilation Office had to 
make numerous references back to Talukas to ask AA'ithin A\diaf A'illage the population 

of the place called “ — was to be included. 

In some cases the reply came back simply— “ There is no such village," — but 
without giving any indication of the identity of the place. This was naturally 
AA'orst in Talukas where there are numerous small hamlets. Every effort was 
made to secure the true facts. But in the end I fear it must be admitted that 
the figures in the Tables referred to are only an approximation. 
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125. Ommitting Sind, tlie number of revenue villages, and the number of 
inhabited towns and villages ” at each Census are as shown in the annexed 
Table : — 

Subsidiary Tabic No. 30. — Revenue villages and inhabited Census units, 1872 — 1921. 


Natural Divisions. 


Number of inhabited town^ and villages in 

Number of 

revenue villa- * — ^ ^ ^ — — * — — ^ — 

ges- . ! 

1872 1881 i 1891 1901 1911 1921 


Gujarat 

3.446 

3,312 

3.305 

3,298 

3,364 

3,295 

3,304 

Konkan 

6,086J* 

5,309 

5.482 ‘ 

5.587 

5-715 

5,680 

5,683 

Deccan 

9,687^* 

8,841 

8,890 

9.079 

8,894 

8,887 I 

9,135 

Karnatak . . 

3,780 

3,542 

3.503 

3,491 

3,496 

3,487 1 

3,474 


'J'he figures of revenue \fillages in the above Table are taken from the Statistical 
Atlas, 1906. In the Karnatak the gradual fall may be accoimted for by the slow 
but steady depopulation of the MaUad tract. But this only a guess in the absence 
of figures by Talukas. In the Deccan the 1911 and 1921 figures include those 
of the Mehvas Estates. These are not included for 1901 because of the apparent 
difference in definition. At that Census the number of inhabited villages shoAvn 
for the Khandesh Agency was 426, of which 424 wnre below 500 and 2 between 
500 and 1,000. In 1911 the figure was given at only 91, of w^hich 86 were below' 
500, and 5 between 500 and 1,000. This time hownver the number of inhabited 
villages leaps up again to 185. The cause of these ^fiolent changes is no doubt 
the absence of re^ar survey settlementss- The rest of the West Khandesh 
District also show's considerable changes. Of the seven Deccan districts the changes 
as between the 1911 and 1921 figures are comparatively small in the other six districts. 
There was a slight rise in East Khandesh set off by a slight fall in Poona. But 
the rise from 8,887 to 9,135 in the above Table is accountecT for by 94 villages in 
the Mehvas Estates and the remainder in the District of A^hst Khandesh. 

126. In view of the diversity of conditions already referred to, whereby one 
region contains only one inhabited place per rev'enue village, w'hereas in another a 
single village may consist of numerous hamlets, a deternnned attempt was made by 
means of circulars to obtain some statistics on the subject. The results of this 
enquirv, as w'ell as figures of uninhabited villages by districts are discussed in 
Appendix 0. 

PART II.— URBAXISATIOX. 

Section 5.— Tow'n verms Country. 

127. By far the most important question in connection with towns and villages 
is the extent to w'hich urbanisation is going on. Everywhere one hears the cry that 
the people are forsaking the villages for the towns and cities. This widely diffused 
idea is not home out by statistics. The following is an analysis for British Districts 
only of Rural and Urban places since 1872 : — • 

Subsidiary Table No. 31. — Cities, towns and villages since 1872, British Districis.'\ 


Number of 


1872 

1881 ' 

1891 

1901 i 

1011 

1921 

I. Cities — 








1. Over 1,000,000 



, . 




1 

2. 100,000—1,000,000 


3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3. Below 100.000 





r 7 

1 

1 

11. Towns — 


r ^ 

3 

4 

•{ 



1. Over 50,000 


.. ) 



L .. 

3 

2 

2. 20,000- 50,000 


12 

13 

15 

12 

14 

22 

3. 10,000—20,000 


43 

47 

61 

53 

46 

46 

4. 5,000—10,000 


118 

S3 

97 

86 

83 

87 

5. Below 5,000 



18 

51 

36 

43 

39 

III. Villages — 





' 

r 


1. Over 5,000 



31 1 

69 

65 ' 

61 1 

49 

2. 2,000—5,000 


. . 815 

864 

1,027 

949 

973 1 

930 

3. 500—2,000 


6,979 

7,935 1 

8,993 

8,595 

9,761 I 

8,762 

4. Below 500 


. . 18,681 

15,601 i 

! 

14.882 

16,190 

15,263 1 

i 

16,787 


♦The half villages represent villages shared with certain States. 


fXhe figures for Mehvas Estates are not included for Censuses prior to 1921. 
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128. In cojisiderins the ;il)ove allowaueo nui.st ho made for chanf'c.s of 

clas.‘«ification in the case of towns and cities. To .secure this allowaiir e cities f)ek)W 
100.000 and towns alan.a' HO.OOO must 1)0 combined, and towns 1 h>!ow lO.tH'O and 
villages above 2.000 must be combined. 'I’he resnlt is shown in th<‘ mnvt Table: — 

S»b.^i(li(iri/ Table Xo. -72. Plaee.c of rarbnis ,\izis. 1$7'2-- >rn'.yfie( lire 

i>f (‘Jffsst fic if toil Britislf 


Xiiml>ei of hi\inL' pojudatiou cf 


Above l.lMMhfHbf 
KIO.IHHI — l.lHMldM 

oo.oruf^ — looj MM> 

20.1 MM 1 .’O.(MM) 

20JMM1 

olM) — M) 

Below o<X) 


1ST2 

ls?^l 

iHWi 

v.un 

vn\ 

I(»2l 






1 

;; 




4 


12 

12 

12 

in 

14 

.>V> 

42 

47 

M 

22 

4h 

4n 

<>22 

99f> 

L242 

1.122 

1.124 

1.102 


7.!>22 

S.1H» 1 

S.2P2 

inTnn 

s.Tra 

IsjiSl 

loJiDl 

14.SS2 

in.oiu 

12,21)4 

in,7^is . 

2»i.(,r)4 

24,2'4S , 

22.21 )2 

22.S08 

2n.222 

2n.72l 
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130. The sudden drop in the bottom class after 1872 is due solely to Sind, 
where it is evident that the definition of “ village ” adopted in 1881 difiered entirely 
from that adopted in 1872. In the former year the number of inhabited towns and 
villages in Sind was given^as 5,650, and in the latter year as 3,417. This fact was 
discovered after the block for the diagram was prepared. But it must be borne in 
mind in interpreting the appearance of the 1872 rectangles. 

131. The details in Table 32 are of much interest. Everything points to 
the fact that, while the big cities are increasing in size with alarming rapidity, the 
moderate sized country town is on the decline. The zenith of the country town was 
in 1891. This can readily be seen from the figures in the classes between 2,000 and 
20,000. It is here that the genuine old-world market towns of India fall. They do 
not attract, and show a marked tendency to decline. 

132. In view of the well-known difference between the urbanisation of 
England and the agricultural character of India a comparison between places of 
various size in the two coimtries may be interesting. It is not easy to find a basis 
for comparison, and it is not certain by any means that the following figures are 
exactly analogous. But, taking Urban Districts in England as equivalent to Cities 
and towns in India and Ci\il Parishes as equivalent to Villages, we get the 
following : — 

Subsidiary Table No. 33. — Places of various sizes in England and Wales, 1911, and Bombay 
Presidency, including States and, Agencies, 1921. 


I England and Wales Bombay Presidency 

Size of place. Area — 58,340 sq. miles. Area — 186,994 sq. miles. 

Popn. 36,070,492. Popn. 26,701,148. 


Urban Districts. Towns and Cities. 


Above 1,000,000 
100 , 000 - 1 , 000,000 
50,000-100,000 

20.000- 50,000 

10.000- 20,000 

Below 10,000 


Above 500 
Below 500 


1 

44 

53 

148 

231 

661 


1 

5 

6 
31 
68 

226 


Civil Parishes. 


Villages. 


5,673 13,560 

8,941 28.204 


133. Since one part of the Presidency might show a greater tendency to 
urbanisation than another the figures are now given by Natmal Divisions. The 
year 1891 has been chosen as the most typical year,— a normal Census year before 
the urbanisation cry commenced. Sind has been excluded, because of the peculiar 
and rather uncertain character of the Census unit called a “ village ” in that region. 


Subisidiary Table No. 34. — Places of various sizes irrespective of classification, 1891 and 1921. 
by Natural Divisions, British Districts only. 


Number of places 
with popula- 
tion of 


Above 1,000,000 
100,000-1,000.000 

50.000— 100,000 

20.000— 50,000 

10.000— 20,000 
2,000—10,000 
500—2,000 
Below 500 


Totals 


Gujarat, 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Xamatak. 

1891 

1921 

1891 

1921 

1891 

1921 

1891 

1921 





1 




• * 

2 

2 

*' 1 


1 

2 







1 


" 1 

' i 

“3 

4 


** 4 

6 

9 

3 

4 

1 12 ! 

i 

'15 

8 

20 

18 

9 i 

J 6 

250 

180 

155 

j 190 1 

i 422 i 

369 

246 ' 

231 

1,401 

1,336 

1,576 


3,113 ' 

2,846 

1,334 : 

1,305 

1,630 

1,772 

3,841 

i 4,629 j 

1 5,513 ; 

5,891 

I 1,898 ; 

1,927 

3,298 

3,304 

5,587 

! 5,683 i 

1 

1 0,076 ' 

1 

9,135 

! 3,491 

3,474 
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134 . These figures are of considerable interest. Too much importance is not to 
be attached to the classes between 10,000 and 50,000 because technical reasons 
connected with the treatment of “ suburbs ” have caused some towTis to shift about 
between the two classes. But the marked reduction in the class 2,000 — 10,000 in 
all regions except the Konkan is noticeable. It is again permissible to draw from 
this the inference that the market town alx>ve Ghats is declining. The reduction 
in the number of places in the 500—2,000 class and increase in the below 500 class 
is not readily explicable, especially the striking changes in Gujarat. A certain 
ainount maybe due to more care in classification, i.c., the correct counting as separate 
units of two or more revenue villages which got amalgamated in 1891. In some 
cases \ullages deserted in 1891 may have become inhabited since. But the 
figures for their adequate explanation would require more local laiowledge and 
more time than was available in the Census office. 

135. That totals of the four Natural Divisions together come to 21,542 in 
1891 and 21,796 in 1921, an increase of 344. The increase between the totals for 
those years in Table No. 32 is 1,528, showing that the increase in Sind alone 
was 1,184. 

136. But the places are a less rehable guide than the population that resides 
in them. The changes in classification of toivns and cities renders anv attempt 
to show Census by Census the proportion of persons residing in each of the three 
types of places, cities, towns and villages, imcertain and possibly fallacious. Sc 
here again it is best to disregard the classification, and deal with all places 
(Census units) together according to size. 


Subsidiary Table No. 35.— Number per mile of the total Population of the Presidency who 
were ejiumerated at each Census 1872—1921 in places of various size. 


Number per mille enumerated in places with 
a population of 


Above 1,000,000 

200,000— 1,000,000 
100,000 200,000 


Total above 100,000 


50.000— 100,000 

20.000— 60,000 

10,000—20,000 

2,000—10,000 
500 "~" 2,000 
Below 600 


1 

j 

j 1872 

1881 

t 

i 1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

j 

‘*28 

’ *33 

31 

i 

31 

44 

44 

27 

10 I 

10 

14 

22 

16 

8 

38 ^ 

43 

i 

45 

63 

60 

79 

9 

10 

j 12 ! 



15 

11 

12 

25 

26 

29 ! 

' 27 

27 

36 

37 

38 I 

42 

44 j 

34 

35 

if ’ 

1 

r 213 

1 208 1 

195 

188 

883 ; 

< 441 

417 : 

451 

417 

u 


1 218 

1 

236 

222 j 

1 

233 

' 1,000 i 

1 

1,000 1 

1,000 ' 

1,000 1 

1,000 1 

1,000 


137. These figures are very striking. They show that the urbanisation of 
\V estem Inffia is proceeding very slowly. And they demonstrate again that while 
the proportions of those residing in the large cities is increasing, the times of’places 
which are losing to the cities are not the smaller villages but the middle-sized 
country towns. The proportionate figures of population in places between 2 000 
and 20,000 since 1891 are very noticeable. Very significant also is the foUowdng 
comparison. In 1891 out of every thousand persons 659 lived in places below 2 000 
inliabitants ; and the corresponding figure for 1921 is 650. This means that the 
small village has not appreciably lost ground in thirty years ; and the prospect of 

Western India passing from the mainly agricultural to the mainly industrial 
condition, as England, is very remote. 

138. Attention is also drawn to the annexed diagram giving Log curves for 
population in places of vanous sizes.^ In this diagram a shghtly different classi- 
fication was adopted. The large place was taken as 50,000 and over The 
proportionately rapid mcrease in these large places is shown by the steeply risffig 



Each c/ivi^sion in (he vertical acale /^eprtfstn'h. 025 ora Lo^. The ruled base hne represents the 
folto^Ninp actual Log in i he four cases-- Tot a J Papulation 7 3 GO; Population of Tovjns S, Cdies 
over 50j 000 GO 25; Poputati on of Towns from IDjOOQia 50,000 G-t 55 an d Population of Towns & 
'iil/u ge s below 10. 000 7'3I0. 


PROPORTIONATE CHANGES 1872 TO (921 IN THE ACTUAL 
NUMBERS OF PERSONS LIVING IN PLACES OF VARIOUS 
SIZES.- AS SHOWN BY CURVES OF THE LOGS. 


/ / 



To'^a! Population, 

Paputafen of Cifies E forms above 50,000. 
Popu/af'cn of Towns from 10,00 Oto 50,000. 
Fopufation of Towns 5\f/aQes below 10,000. 
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curve. Tlie next class taken was 10,000 to 50,000. Here the curve is very curious. 
Towns between these limits reached their zenith in 1891 and thereafter declined 
sharply till 1911. They have since recovered. But the more detailed analysis 
in Subsidiary Table No. 35 shows that the recovery is due to the group S^OjOOO 
to 50,000 and not to towns between 10.000 and 20,000. 

139. At past Censuse.s it was the custoir) to give by di.stricts the average 

population per town and per village {vide Subsidiary Table III to Chapter I 
of the 1911 Report), I am not willing to do, because the results seem to me 

misleading. As regards the village the meaning of that term has already been 
explained, and it must be clear that any aiithinetic mean of the numbers enumerat- 
ed in certain administrative areas is not of much value. As regards towns it has 
already been pointed out that the selection of places to be treated as towns in 
different districts does not certainly follow uniform lines. IMoreover in this matter 
the arithmetic mean is a very bad t}"pe of average, because the presence of one 
large city as in the case of Karachi or Ahmedabad will materially raise the value of 
the mean, and the presence of one or more very small towns, e. g., Ulvi in Kanara 
(population 205 in 1911) will materially lower it. 

PART HI.— RESULTS OF THE 1921 CENSUS. 

Section 6. — ^Cities. 

140. The discussion of the population of cities belongs to Volume IX of this 
series. But for ready reference the population of each of the seven cities since 
1872 is given below, followed by the proportionate values of the same, taking the 
1872 population in each case as 100, 


Subsidiary Table No. 36-A. — Population of cities smce 1872. 


Population in 


City. 

1872 

1881 

Bombay (a) 

644.405 

773,196 1 

Ahmedabad (6) , . 

128,505 

137,041 

Karachi (c) 

56,753 1 

73,560 

Poona (d) 

125,613 , 

I 144,340 

Surat (a) 

107,855 1 

1 109,844 

Sholapur (e) 

53.403 

' 59,890 

Hubli (/) 

37.961 1 

36.677 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

821.764 

776,006 

979,445 

1,175,914 

159,366 

199,609 

232,777 

274,007 

105,199 

116,663 1 

151,903 ‘ 

i 216,883 

182,099 

175,463 

188,701 

214,796 

109,229 

119,306 

114,868 

117,434 

61,915 

75.288 

61,345 1 

119,581 

52,595 

60,214 

61,440 i 

[ ^ 

69,206 

1 


(a) Area unchanged throughout ; (6) population of past Censuses adjusted for intercensal changes of boundar 3 ^ ; 
{c) boundaries at past Censuses uncertain ; Port population known to have been incorrectly excluded in 1911 ; (d) 
population of past Censuses adjusted to represent area now included ; (e) suburbs added in 1911 ; omitting suburbs 
the population in 1911 and 1921, would be 55,237 and 113,931 ; (/) suburbs shown in 1901 and 1921, but not other 
years ; omitting suburbs population would be 1901 59,913, 1921 66,772. 


Subsidiarf/ Table No. 36~B . — Variation in population of cities since 1872. 


Proportional population of each city at each succeeding Census 
taking 1872 as 100.* 


City. 



1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Bombay 

100 

120 

128 

120 

152 

182 

Ahmedabad 

100 

107 

124 

155 

181 

213 

Karachi 

100 

! 130 

t 185 ! 

1 206 

268 

1 382 

Poona 

i 100 

1 115 

1 145 ! 

i 140 

150 

1 ^71 

Surat 

100 

1 102 

' 101 ! 

: 112 i 

107 

' 109 

Sholapur 

Hubli 

100 

112 

116 i 

141 1 

115 

224 

100 

97 

139 ' 

159 j 

• 

162 I 

182 


* In considering the variations the changes in area or adjustment indicated in the preceding Table should be 
borne in mind. 
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141. Proportionate changes are also shown by the diagram on which the 1(^ 
of the actual population figures are plotted, and curves drawn. 


Section 7. — Towns in relation to Kailwav Communications. 

142. Tlie annexed map shows the railway system of the Presidency and tJie 
location of the various towns wfith a population above 10,000. It explains itself, 
and shows how few towns there are of any size which are not served by the Railw'ay. 
The relation of Railways and towns is one of interaction, towns attracting comruei- 
cial enterprize in the shape of railways, and railways attracting population. 


Section 8. — Comparison between Towns in British and State Territory. 
14.3. Not only are the towns in State Territory proportionately smaller than 


Increase and decrease in size of towns— British 
and State Territory compared. 


Increased. Decreased. 

British Territory .. 136 65 

State Territory . . 64 72 


those of British Districts but they show a 
much suiiiller t'Mulency to increase. The 
marginal Table bears out this fact. 


Section 9. — Towns in Cutch St.\te. 

144. The decrease of the towns in the Cutch State is very remarkable. ’ There 
are nine places treated as towns. Of these three, viz., Mandvi, Bhuj and Anjar, are 
of fair size (above 13,000). The other six are small (from 3,000 to 6,000). The 
following percentage decreases on the 1911 figures will show what is going on ; — 


1 Decrease per cent. 1911 — 1921 . 


Total population of Cutch State. 


Three large towns 
Six small towns 


Not only, therefore, is no tendency to urbanisation apparent in that State ; but the 
very opposite seems to be happening. The towns are losing to the villages. 

Section 10.— Suburbs of Bombay. 

145. One of the most conspicuous phenomena is the remarkable rise of 
Bombay’s Suburban towns. 

Subsidiary Table No. 37. — Population changes in the Suburban Towns'in Salsette and beyond. 

1872—1921. 



Town. 



Population. 




1872. 

1881. 

( 

1891. 

j 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Bandra 

^ 7,227 I 

14,987 

T^,317 

22,075 

25,286 

29,271 

Kurla 

4,516 

1 9,715 

11,469 

14,831 

15,081 

1 26,059 

Ghatkopar-Kirol 

Not k;nown 

1,506 

2,444 

3,430 

8,094 

Santa Cruz 

Not k'nown 

Not 'known 

! 1,072 

6,953 

Thana 

14,299 

14,456 

17,4.55 

16,01 1 

15,591 

22,639 

Kalyan 

12,804 

12,910 

12,608 

10,749 

12,300 

17,829 


146. It will be noticed not only that the suburbanisation of South Salsette 
is now proceeding with extraordinary rapidity but that the movement has spread 
as far as Thana and even Kalyan. The rise in Kalyan might be put down to Rail- 
way building. But so far as Thana is concerned none could have any doubt on 
the subject w'ho has seen the passengers crowding into the* Up Ijocals in the morning 


23^ 75 


GoT-’iH>otirxhim. C>fifij:s,l^}ortn 19^^ 
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in time for business hours in Bombay. And the figures clearly show that Thana as 
a suburban home for the city clerk is of less than ten years growth. In the case of 
Bhivandi and Bassein, towns outside the suburbanisation zone, there is no marked 
increase. To revert to South Salsette, it must be remembered that the whole 
Taluka is rapidly becoming suburbanised. Bandra, Kurla and Ghatkopar-Kirol 
alone are taken as towns because they are the only places of sufficiently compact 
character. But there are numerous other straggling suburban places such as 
Andheri, Versova and Vile Parle, and the intervening country is quickly fillin g up. 

Section 11. — Progressive Mofussil Towns. 

147. The following is a hst of places below Class II, and excluding the places 
already mentioned as Submban, in which the increase since 1872, or since the 
earliest year for which information is available, has been not only very marked but 
also more or less continuous. 

Sjjhsidiary Table No. 38. — Progressive Mofussil tovms. 



1872. 

1881. 

Bhusaval 

6,804 

9,613 

Bijapur 

12,938 

11,424 

Godhra 

10,685 

13,342 

Jalgaon 

6,893 

9,918 

Rajkot 

11,979 

15,139 

Sukknr 

13,318 

27,389 

Chalisgaon 

3,941 

4,885 

Igatpuri 

2,407 

6,306 

Manmad 


4,137 

Tando-Adam 

3,457 1 

4,253 

Kurdu-Kurduwadi 

.... 


Paohora 

2,723 

3*,4i2 

Shahdadpur 



Falghar 


*498 

Panchgani 

’468 

621 


Population. 


1891. 

: 190J. 

__j 

1911. 

1921. 

13,169 

j 

1 16,363 

18,312 

25,557 

16,759 

' 23,811 

27,615 

32,485 

14,691 

1 20,915 

22,144 

26,979 . 

14,673 

, 16,259 

17,867 

23,710 

21,564 

27,159 

26,412 

36,067 

29,302 

^31,316 

35,294 

42,759 

i 8,138 

: 10,243 

9,453 

i 12,007 

1 7,544 

; 7,436 

8,380 

10,639 

1 3,953 

‘ 7,113 1 

6,947 

I 11,929 

i 5,033 

, 8,664 ; 

10,013 

j 12,966 

I 2,418 

1 4,738 

! 5,760 

1 7,616 

5,427 

1 6,473 

5,145 

1 7,575 

2,323 

t 2,822 

4,201 

1 6,991 

867 

j 1,333 

1,847 

; 2,852 

799 

I 1,312 ! 

1 1,042 

1 2,454 


148. The places listed above are by no means the only places which have 
increased, nor even the only ones in w'hich the increase has been considerable. But 
they are the only ones in which the population has trebled itself or nearly so. 

149. The influence of the Railway in the above hst is most noticeable. 
Several are important Junctions, and several Railway Settlements. 

f 

150. Panchgani is the only Hill Station which shows a steady increase. The 
set-back in 1911 was due to plague. Matheran has not increased since 1901, the 
figures prior to that Census not being available. Mahableshwar (w^hich appears in 
Table IV as Malcolmpeth) increased in the decade 1891 — 1901 from 3,442 to 5,299, 
but has not since then increased at all. So far as this Census is concerned there 
was a severe epidemic of plague at Mahableshwar in the preceding winter, which 
not only carried off a good many victims, but caused an evacuation of the bazaar. 
The epidemic was over before the Census, but its effects probably remained. But 
there is no reason to expect any noteworthy increase in Mahableshwar in the future, 
because owing to the excessive rainfall in the monsoon it could never be an all-the- 
year-roimd MU station. Moreover, the rents now' asked for bungalows appear 
to be so extravagant as to result in many of them remaining empty. In some 
Presidencies a special Hot Weather Census is taken of HiU Stations. But it was 
not considered of sufficient importance to do so at any station in tMs Presidency. 
At Panchgani the March population would be fairly tj'pical of the entire year, 
while at the others the “ season ” is so short, and the station itself so small that a 
special count would be liable to be misleading. 

Section 12. — Decaying Towns. 

151. The converse case of places which show a continuous and very marked 
decrease is naturaUy rarer. A good many towns have declined since 1872. Still 

c s 10 — 14 
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more have declined since 1891 or since 1901. But the following seem to be the 
only case of absidute decay : — 


Town. 

i 

i 

- 1 

Population. 

! 

[ 1872. 1 

1 i 

1881. , 1891. ’ 1901. 

' 1911. 

i 

1921. 

Dholara .. ..! 

12,468 '' 

I 

10,301 10,888 7,350 

1 6,050 

3,491 


152. The original cause of the decline of Dholera was the diversion of the 
cotton export trade from the Gulf of Cambay ports to Ahmedabad and the Railway. 
But the prolonged continuance of the decline is remarkable, Dholka also shows a 
continuous decrease from 20,854 in 1872 to 12,513 in 1921 . It is saved from absolute 
decay by its administrative import-ance as the Head Quarters of a Taluka, The 
same applies to Dhanduka, which rises slightly this time. Gogha, which was 
almost eliminated by the rise of Bhavnagar as a Port, and fell from 9,571 in 1872 
to 2,958 in 1911 has risen this time to 4,140. The 1911 figure was possibly due to 
plague exodus. The interchange of trade as between Bhavnagar and Gogha seems 
to have been completed long back, since the present population of Gogha is much 
the same as in 1901, and Bhavnagar reached ahnost its present level in 1891. 

153. Cambay on the opposite shore of the Gulf shows a steady decline, as 
also Matar and ]\Iehmedabad in Kaira, though the decline in these two cases is 
not great. Kaira itself increases slightly on this occasion. 

154. The towns of Ashta, Islampur, Rahimatpur and Vita in the Satara 
District show decreases since 1901. These towns seem to have been more or less 
permanently injured by plague, which has been constantly recurring and often 
severe. 

165. Yeola, Pathardi and some other towns in the Deccan famine area show 
decreases ; but it is impossible to draw any inference of a permanent decline. 


Section 13. — Some Regional Figures. 


156. The following figures were taken out in the first instance in order to see 
whether the efiects of the Influenza factor could be observed in the relative 
increases or decreases of groups of towns. But as will be seen they demonstrate 
much that is of interest, and they serve as a general study of the rise and fall of 
the population of towns. 

157. In order to secure reliable data it was necessary to exclude aU towns 
which, for any known cadse, are likely to have materially increased in size since 
1911. The towns which remain are broken up into groups according to a distri- 
bution in territory which does not exactly correspond with the Natural Divisions. 
The following is a list of regions as adopted and the selected towns : — 

Konkan Coast Strip, ’ Karnatak Mallad Belt, 


Bhatkal. 

Honavar. 

Karwar. 

Kumta. 

Malvan. 

Vengurla. 

Hatnagiii. 

Alibag. 

iioakati Inland BeU. 

Chiplun. 

Rajapur. 

Mahad. 

Panvel. 

Pen, 

Roha. 

Bhivandi. 


Sirsi. 

Haliyal. 

Hangal. 

Nipani. 

Karnatak Black SoiL 

Annigeri. 

Gajendragadh, 

Hebli. 

Mulgund. 

Nargund, 

Navalgund. 

’ Ron. 

Bagalkot. 

Guledgud. 

Hungund. 
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Karnatak Blmk Sod —continued. South Deccan open Country, 


Ilkal. 

Kerur. 

Talikota. 

Atlmi, 

Saundatti Yellama. 

Karnatak Transition Tract, 

Gokak. 

Byadgi. 

Haveri. 

Ranebennur. 

Tuminkatti. 


Barsi. 

Karkamb. 

Pandharpur. 

8angola. 

Vairag. 

Akalkot. 

Mhasvad. 

Raliimatpux. 

Tasgaon. 

Vita. 


Punch Mahals, 


Khandesh open Country, 

Erandol. 

Faizapur. 

Jamner. 

Kasoda. 

Xagardevla. 

Nasirabad. 

Pachora. 

Parola. 

Raver. 

Savda. 

Shendurni. 

Varangaon. 

Yaval. 

Betavad. 

Smdkbeda. 


Nandurbar. 

Sbabada. 

Shirpur. 

Taloda. 

Deccan Maml, 
Trimbak. 

Junnar, 

Talegaon Dabhade. 
Wai. 

North Deccan open Country. 
Malegaon. 

Manmad. 

Nandgaon. 

Sinnar. 

Indapux 

Jejiiri. 

Sirur. 

Kharda. 

Pathardi. 

Puntamba. 

Sbrigonda. 

Vambori. 

Yeola. 

Karmala. 


Dobad. 

Godhra. 

Jbalod. 

Kalol. 

Lunavada, 

Xaudod. 

Balasiuor. 

Gujarat South. 

Bardoli. 

Anand. 

Borsad. 

Dakor. 

Kapadvanj. 

Mabudba. 

ilatar, 

Mebmedabadf 

Nadiad. 

Umretb, 

Anklesar. 

Jambusar. 

Gujarat North. 

Pranti]\ 

Modasa. 

Sanad. 

Viramgaon, 

Patri. 

Sadra 

Mansa. 

Petbapur. 

Vadali. 

Mandal. 

Gujarat Kathiawar Side. 

^ Dbanduka. 

Dbolera. 

Ranpur. 


West Khandesh Hilly and Forest Tracts, 


158. The exact reasons for excluding those towns wjiich are not shown need 
not be stated. Of course in many individual cases of to\vns in the above lists 
there- may be special reasons for increase, or for decrease apart from the influenza 
factor But except in those groups which are very small the figures of the other 
towns ou^^ht to be sufficient to nullify the local irregularities. Another point which 
has to be^remembered is that in even small towns there is a tendency for the gaps 
in the population caused by any epidemic to fill up again by the arrival of new 
persons to take the places of the deceased. 
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159. The figures actually arrived at by totalling the population of the towns 
listed above is as follows : — 

Subsidiarf/ Table No. 39. — Population of certain tctu'ns in selected regions, 1891-1921. 



1891. 

19<jl. 

1911. ‘ 

1921. 

Konkan Coast Strip 

84,818 

102,351 

101,665 

104,269 

Konkan Inland Belt 

63,852 

56.789 

56,145 

58,063 

Kamatak Mallad Belt 

31,073 

29,673 

27,530 

28,600 

Karaatak Black Soil 

130,513 

136,615 

126,439 

133,696 

Kamatak Transition Tract 

43,521 

45,685 

32,693 

41.361 

Khandesh Open Country 

113,342 

120,113 

114,270 

121,158 

Khandesh Hilly Tracts 

31,416 

31,936 

27,054 

34,498 

Deccan Maval 

32,982 

32,223 

23,138 

28,437 

Deccan Open Country, North 

113,760 

108,609 

111,826 

111,115 

Deccan Open Country, South 

96,443 

109,483 

94,826 

94,840 

Panch Mahals 

68,688 

75,311 

68,235 

80,454 

Gujarat, South 

139,313 

141,187 

124,387 

136,236 

Gujarat, North . . . . ^ 

84,767 

73,261 

67,353 

77,096 

Gujarat. Kathiawar Side , . | 

25,615 

24,093 

19,845 

16,879 


160. The 1891 figures are given because that was the last occasion on which 
the population of these towns may be taken to have been fully normal. In 1901 
the Census was taken after plague, which may have thinned out the population 
without afiording time for the gaps to be refilled. In 1911 there were many cases, 
of towms evacuated for plague, and though, as explained above, some of the 
deserters would come into “ suburbs ”, in others they woidd escape inclusion in the 
town and go into the figures of the surroimding villages. 

161. The figures are interesting. The last Group — Gujarat, Kathiawai 
Side is a very small one, consisting of only three towns. It will be seen that 
the population steadily and noticeably diminishes since 1891. The" causes for 
this are special, and are discussed in Section 12 above. 

162. Of the remaining groups it will be seen that only one, — “ Deccan Open 
Country, North ” — shows a small but distinct reduction since 1911, while “ Deccan 
Open Country, South” shows a population practically stationary. Many of the towns 
of these two groups are situated in the heart of the worst Influenza regions : and 
the reduction may be attributed to that cause rather than to famine. On the whole 
during a famine, there is a tendency to move into the towns in search of work, 
though this would be counteracted by the fact that some of the inhabitants of 
these towns are local agriculturists and may have migrated. 

163. All the remaining groups show marked rises. There is no doubt that 
the Plague was in 1911 a definite cause for the reductions which appear in 
almost all groups in the period 1901 — 1911. But it is important to notice that 
out of 13 groups {i.e., excluding the last group) 8 show' population less, and only 5- 
more, than in 1891. 


Section 14. — Overcrowding. 

164. The problem of house accommodation is acute only in cities, and the whole 
question of overcrowding is reserved for Volume IX. The smaller towns in this 
Residency are nob seriously overcrowded; nor is' it hkely that they should be 
having regard to the fact already brought out above that they are not on the whole 
increasing in popidation. Here and there, in the case of a town which is growing, 
there may be shortage of houses. But conversely there are many where 
• more houses are available than there are people to fill them. In the case of viUages. 
it is stated on good authority that some of the black soil villages, and villages in 
Central Gujarat are in their owm small areas very densely populated. But these 
villages are so small and the average height of the houses so lowy that it is unlikely 
that the density is able to affect the health of the people. For that reason it was 
not thought worth while to collect statistics on the subject. 
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PART IV.— COMPOSITION OF THE URBAN POPULATION 
BY RELIGION and SEX. 

Section 15 .— Religious Composition. 

165 . This point could have been studied either in the Chapter on Religion 
or here. The Tables which follow approach the matter from opposite points 
of view. 


Subsidiary Table No. 40 .~Religious composition of Urban and Rural population 

in British Districts. 


^'umber per 10,000 of I'rban Population who are — | Number per 10,000 of Eural population who are 


Division. 

, Hindus j 
'including' 
'Animist. | 

ilusal- ' 
man. 

Jain. 

Zoroas- 

trian. 

Chris- 

tian. 

Others. 

Hindus 

including 

Animist. 

Musal- 

man. 

Jain. 

Zoroas- 

trian. 

Chris- 

tian. 

others. 

Bombay Presidency. 

; 7»10S ! 

2,136 

307 

134 

235 


8,169 

1,629 

147 

5 

56 

3 

Pritish Districts 

7,167 ' 

2,069 

205 

16S ; 

355 

I 36 

7,911 

1,924 

S3 

6 

72 

4 

Gujarat 

, 7,047 

2,214 

462 

135 

117 

5 

I 9,077 

667 

99 

' 23 

\ 

134 

*• 

Konkan 

. 7.611 ; 

1,445 ' 

74 

SI 

761 

28 

: 9.230 

499 

23 

* 13 

180 

5 

Deccan 

7,898 

1.568 

179 

47 j 

296 

12 

9,472 ; 

333 ; 

97 

i 1 

47 


Karnatak 

7,471 

2,168 

1 

156 

s ; 

1 

195 

’ 2 

8,816 

953 

207 

1 

24 


Sind 

.' 5,412 

4,234 ; 

1 - 

CO 

210 

! 68 

' 2,025 

j 7,957 

; 1 


1 

1 16 

Bombay City 

. 7,124 ’ 

1,571 

j 205 

444 

530 

; 7S 
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Subsidiary Table No. 41 .— Number per mille of each Main Religion tcho live in 
Towns. For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


Distict & Natural Division. 


1 


Gujarat 

Ahmedabad 

Broach 

Kaira 

Panch Mahals 

Surat 

Konkan 

Kanara 

Kolaba 

Ratnagiri 

Thana 

Bombay Suburban District 
Deccan 
Ahmednagar 
Khandesh, East . . 
Khandesh, West . . 

Nasik 

Poona 

Satara 

Sholapur 

Karnatak 

Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Dharwar 

Sind 

Hyderabad 

Karachi 

Larkana 

Navabshah 

Sukkur 

Thar and Parkar . . 

Upper Sind Frontier 


Hindu. 

1 

Musalman. 

Christian. 

Jain. 

Zoroastrian. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

213 

639 \ 

235 

620 

675 

346 

773 ! 

561 

686 

963 

210 

254 i 

289 

497 

840 

140 

361 j 

144 

547 

883 

94 

777 i 

138 

634 

838 

192 

573 i 

688 

474 

593 

: 90 

260 

o39 

279 

426 

1 139 

330 

269 

127 

923 

72 

193 

417 

266 

715 

60 

127 

451 

87 

444 

76 

385 

205 

172 

188 

404 

740 

515 

654 

721 

1S9 

482 

690 

296 

941 

104 

291 

232 

177 

884 

199 

467 1 

896 

397 

897 

107 i 

442 i 

364 1 

334 

533 

135 ! 

668 

919 I 

207 

953 

242 i 

631 

862 

415 

972 

• 79 

308 

650 

202 

980 

242 

497 

863 I 

461 

918 

139 

302 \ 

606 

125 

903 

96 

221 

458 

80 

990 

109 

247 

454 

264 

833 

202 

384 

781 

267 

872 

362 

96 

979 

824 

995 

415 

96 

990 

988 

947 

792 

293 

996 

1,000 ’ 

999 

207 

36 

237 

* 

.... 

152 

22 

175 

.... 

667 

486 

128 

925 

563 

992 

i dl 

12 

120 

209 

375 

i 217 

1 

24 

667 

.... 

* 


♦There are no Jains in the Lari ana Distrct and no Zoroastrians in the Upper Sind Frontier District, 
cs 10—15 
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Chapter IL — Cities, Towns and Villages. 


166. The Tables bring out well the e-ssentiaUy urban character of the Northern 
as opposed to the Southern Jains. They reveal the essentially urban character 
of the Parsees. And they show how in Sind the tendency is for the Hindus to be 
of the town rather than of the country whereas in the Presidency pi'oper the 
position is exactly the opposite. The fact is that in any region witli a })ronuuuccd 
majority of one religion it will be found that persons not of that, religic .n are nuunly to 
be found in the towns. This is natuiAl. A Parsee or a Christiau, unless by acchlcnt 
brought up in a village, will not find himself at houie in I'ural conditions. Tlii.s 
sort of phenomenon is ito doubt common all over the woiid. Everywhere 
the Country is homogeneous and native, the town hetPiT>geueous and cosmopolitan. 
Hence all minorities find their vcay to and flourish in towns. 

Section 16. — MrsALiiAN Element in Towns. 

167. The riots at Madegaon revealed the fact that that town i.s e.s.sentially a 
Musalman town ; and this fact occasioned a good deal of surpri.'C. The composition 
of the dlalegaon popidation is very abnormal. The following is a li-t of the iowns in 
the Pre.sidency proper showing what proportion of the population i.-^ JL -alnian. 

Toviis in which the Musalman jiopulation is 75 per cent, of the total — 

Ml 

Towns in which the Musalman popidation is from 50 to 75 per cent, of the 
total — 

Bhiwandi. Mundra. Kutiyana. 

Malegaon. Bantva. Pattan. 

Bhatkal. Dhoraji. 'Wanthali. 

Towtis in which the Musalman population is from 33 to 50 per cent, of the 
total — 


Dhandliuka. 

Jamner. 

Jodiya. 

Goglia. 

Kasoda. 

Junagadh. 

Modasa. 

Baiikapur. 

Mangrol. 

Kapadvanj . 

Hangal. 

Una. 

Mahudha. 

Bhuj. 

Upleta. 

Dohad. 

Jakhau. 

Veraval. 

Godhra. 

Mandvi. 

Palanpur. 

Jhalod. 

Himmatnagar, 

Radhanpur. 

Rander, 

Jetpur. 

Balasinor, 

Savanur. 


In all other towns the Musalman population is less than 33 per cent. 


Section 17. — Sex Proportion, s in Cities and Towns. 

1 68. The figures of the sexes in Bombay City having revealed a very noticeable 
disparity the foliowdng Table was taken out to show the sex-proportions in every 
Town or City of more than 20,000 inhabitants. For the most part the position 
of the Town or City in the Table is determined by the sex-proportions prevailing 
in the region. Thus the Sind Towns come high, and the Karnatak towns low. 
The exi.stence of a Cantonment necessarily causes an excess of Males ; and these 
places have been distinguished by the letter (C). The influence of the Cantonment 
is flight at Ahmedabad, but is considerable at Ahmednagar and B^ltraum. 
Suburbanisation causes the high position of Kurla, Bandra and Thana, and the 
large Railway settlement the high position of Bhusai’al. It will be seen that 
the prominent disproportion in Bombay (656 to 344) descends rapidly until the 
position of 567 to 433 is reached at Ahmedabad and Hyderabad, Sind. 'Thereafter 
the changes are gradual. A diagram is also annexed, showing the proportions 
revealed by the Table. 




MALES 
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Subsidiary Table No. 42. — Proportions of the sexes in every thousand of the 
population in towns over 20,000 Inhabitants — 1921. 


yoto9. — ^(J) T]-c towns are arrantreJ in aerial order according to deficiencr of females, (2) The letter (C) 
indicates the ex:^ten ('0 of a Cantonment. 


Name of Town, 


Population — 1921. 


Proportions per mi lie. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Males. 


Females. 


1 

Bombay 


771,332 

404,.5S2 

' 1,175,014 

6.56 

344 

o 

Karachi 


133.084 

83,709 

210,883 

614 

386 

i 

Sukkur 


2o,708 

17.051 

42,7.59 

601 

399 

4 

Kuila 


15,217 

10.842 

2 3,0.59 

584 

416 

5 

Ahmedabad (C) 


155,372 

118.635 

274,lf07 

567 

433 


Hyderabad (C) 


46,387 

35,451 

! 81,838 

567 

433 

■7 

Bhusaral 


14,422 

11,135 

1 i 

564 

436 

8 

Band: 


16,491 

12,780 

' 29,271 

563 

437 

9 

Poona C) 

. . 1 

118,473 

96,323 

214.706 

.552 

448 

10 

Tliaiia 


12.497 

10.142 

22.639 

5.52 

448 

11 

AJup ednagar ( 0 ) 


27.257 

22,621 

49.ST8 

546 

454 

< 12 

AAdiad 


17,435 

14,504 

31.039 

546 

454 

13 

^S'akarpur 


.30.212 

25.291 

^ 00.503 

544 

456 

14 

^:ramganii .. 


14,094 

12.168 

' 26.262 

537 

463 

lo 

.Sangh 


11.325 

0.787 

; 21.112 

536 

464 

16 

Belgaui.i (C) 


25,915 

22.40.5 

; 48.320 

536 

464 

17 

.Tallinn 


12,687 

11,023 

23.710 

535 

456 

18 

Broach 


22,668 

10.980 

1 42.648 

532 

468 

19 

Kolhapur 


29.502 

26,092 

i 55,594 

531 

469 

20 

Sholapur 


63.115 

56.466 

1 119,581 

528 

472 

21 

Godhra 


14.243 

12.736 

! 26,979 

528 

472 

22 

Gat la <1 - Betti <n 1 i 


21.708 

i9..500 

41.20^ 

527 

473 

23 

Hubli 


36,392 

32,814 

69.206 

526 

474 

24 

Hha^rwar 


18.258 

16.492 

34.750 

525 

475 

23 

Surat 


61.711 

55.7i'3 

117.434 

525 

475 

26 

Bijajnir 


16.051 

15.534 

32,485 

522 

478 

27 

Hhulia 


15,946 

14.659 

30,605 

521 

479 

28 

Junagarh 


17,255 

: 15.966 

33,221 

519 

481 

29 

Bha^Tiagar 


30,785 

28.607 

59.392 

518 

482 

30 

Satara 


11,547 

10.907 

22,454 

514 

486 

31 

A asi k 


21,974 

' 20.782 

42,756 

514 

486 

32 

Malegaon 


12,156 

; 1 1 ,555 

23.711 

513 

487 

33 



10,941 

' 10,483 

' 21,424 

oil : 

489 

34 

Barsi 


11,267 

10,807 , 

; 22,074 

510 

490 

35 

Bajkot 


18,369 

1 17,688 i 

36.057 

509 

491 

36 

Porbandc*.r 

.. i 

14,434 

i 14,265 

28,699 

503 j 

497 

37 

Jamnagar 


21,307 

21.188 

42,495 

501 : 

499 

38 

Pandharpur . . 


12,631 

12,579 

25,210 

501 

499 

39 

Cambay 


13,547 

13,704 

27,251 1 

497 j 

503 

40 

Malwan 

1 

10,315 

11,900 

22,215 ' 

464 ( 

536 

41 

Bhoraji 


11,654 

14,012 

25,666 

454 ‘ 

546 

42 

Handvi 


10,122 

12,516 

22,638 j 

447 1 

1 

553 
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CHAPTER III.— BIRTHPLACE. 

[Note. — As the completion of this Chapter depends upon the receipt of returns from all the other Provinces, and 
as some of those returns had not been received in time, this Chapter has been relecated to a later position in the 
Volume.] 


ADDENDUM TO CHAPTER II. 

With refeience to paragraph 138 above, as an alternative to the diagram showing curves of the logs of the 
populations dwelling in places of various size, a second diagram was prepared showing the percentage distribu- 
tion of the whole population among places of vaiious size, 1872 — 1921. This is printed below. 


Percentage disf’r/tution the populotion among 
places oj various si^es . Bombay Presidency . to l^^i 


Cities & Towns above 5 Q,ooo 
T owns from io,ooo to 50,000 

Towns A Villages from B,ooo to' to,ooo , lesi to loat 

Towns s Villages below e,ooOy i 89 i to iset , and below 

10,000, i 37 e to iBSr 





Each division m ihe vertical scale represents oas of a Log. The ruled base line represents 

fhef allowing actual Loginth&fuurcases-Tolal Population iseSi 

Jndo -Aryan j-aaSi Musutmanbsis Christian 5/60^ Zoroastr/an 4- aio and Jew 3 sss. 


RELATIVE INCREASE OR DECREASE OF THE DIFFERENT 
MAIN RELIGIONS -AS SHOWN BY THE CURVES OF THE 
LOGS OF THE NUMBERS IN EACH RELIGION-1881 TO 1921 
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CHAPTER IV —RELIGION. 

Section 1. — Introductory. 

169. For the reasons given in the introduction we were at this Census directed 
not to investigate or describe the different forms of religious belief. Consequently 
no attempts have been made, as in the last Census report, to describe the religious 
practices of the different strata of Hinduism. 

170. In the Tables religion appears as the main factor in Table VI and as a 
cross factor in many other Tables, i.e., where the figures for the factor under pre- 
sentation are shown separately for the different religions. In the present Chapter 
only Table VI is discussed, that is to say the actual numbers recorded under each 
religion, and not the religion element in the other tables. For example the discus- 
sion of the comparative educational standards of the different religions will be 
found in the Chapter on Literacy and so on. 

Section 2. — The Basis oe the Figures. 

171. Before discussing religion in general and the different religions in parti- 
cular it is desirable to explain the methods adopted to obtain the figures. Column 
4 of the General Schedule was headed “ Religion — ^in the vernacular “ dharma ”. 
On the Cover of the Enumeration book the following instruction was printed : — 

“ Enter here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu, Musalrnan, Sikh, Jain. 
Christian, Parsi. In the case of Christian the sect also should be entered. In the case of 
aboriginal tribes who are not Hinuds, Musalmans, Christians, etc., the name of the tribe shoidd 
be entered in this column.” 

and in Chapter V, Part A of the Code the following supplementary instructions : — 

“ Lingayats are to be entered as Hindus. Jains should be entered as Jains and not as Hin- 
dus, even though they themselves regard themselves as such. Similarly Sikhs should be entered 
as Sikhs and not as Hindus. If any person returns his religion as Nanakshahi or Nanakpanthi 
you should ascertain whether he is a Sikh or a Hindu and enter whichever is the case. Bhils 
and other jungle tribes should be entered as Hindus if they worship at the ordinary Hindu 
temples and are accepted as Hindus by the villagers. Some are also Mahomedans. For the 
rest you should enter the name of the Caste in column 4 as well as in column 8. In the case of 
Mahomedans you are to enter whether Sunni or Shia, and also the name of the sect if any. In 
the case of the .Jains you should distinguish the three sects, Digambar, Svetambar and Sthanak- 
vasi. In the case of Christians you should enter the sect. Instructions as regards Christian 
sects wiU be issued by districts, and you should consult yom’ Supervisor when necessary. Be- 
sides the main religions some persons will return themselves as belonging to special beliefs such 
as Theosophists, or Atheists, or even as having no religion at all. You should accept the state- 
ment made by them.” 

Tlie above instructions are of considerable importance in discussing tbe results 
of the Census under the head of religion, the particular form of the instructions 
in the case of any particular religion having had a variable but in no case neghgible 
influence on the figures. 

172. In the Abstraction stage the instruction wms : — 

“ If column 4 is blank, it may be filled in with reference to the caste of the person concerned, 
the religion of other persons on the same page, etc. In the case of Indian Christians, if the sect 
is not shown, it should be assumed to be that of the Mission at work in the district of enumeration. 
But if the caste entry shows “ Goanese” the sect should be entered as “ Roman Catholic”. 

Section 3. — Religion in gexer-\l. 

173. Before considering particular religions it might be interesting to consider 
what religion is. At first sight on reading over the General Schedule one might 
remark that in contradistinction to the heading " Caste, Tribe or Race ” in column 
8, the heading Religion ” in column 4 required no amplification. But apart 
from the numerous particular difficulties explained below in the case of the separate 
religious, the whole question of what constitutes religion is most difficult. Anyone 
can prove this for himself by attempting a definition of religion. 

2s C S 10 — 16 
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Chapter IV. -Religion. 


174. A number of different definitions by past writers are given by Hopkins,* 
but it would be beyond the scope of this repiu't to quote them. Certainly belief 
in a God or gods is notan essential of religion, since one of the most important of 
the world's religions— Buddhism — denies (or at any rate in its pim-st and earliest 
form denied) the e.Nistence of a Deity. Xeither is belief in a future life essential, 
since several of the Polynesian and Xoj'tJi American religions believe in e.'ctinctioii 
at death. Further it is open to question whetlau' to regard as religions the various 
atheistic and agnostic beliefs of modern times. For instance the materialistic 
monism of Haeckel, would probably be admitted by few for iticlusion under the 
term religion. Vet it is just as much an attempt to e.vplain the unseen and unknown 
as is Buddhism or Christianity. And if coupled with definite ethical standards 
and held by a considerable l)ody of men it would apparently come within Hopkins’ 
own definition "Squaring human with superhuman life " — a definition with which 
however few are likely to be in accord. Still more difficult is the case of pure 
agnosticism. Even this form of philosophic doubt miglit, so tar as I can see, under 
the subsidiary conditions mentioned above for materialistic monism, come within 
Hopkins’ definition. Lastly we have the case of a man who returns his religion as 
“ nil ” ; and such returns were actually made. Such a person might be taken as 
belonging to no religion, the fact which he intended to convey. The difference 
between Xil " and " Agnostic ” is that among individuals belonging to no 
religion and admitting no form of philosophic belief there could be no community 
in their attitude to what Hopkins calls " super-human life “. Community, if 
nothing else, seems to be a sine qua non. of religion. The treatment of these 
returns is explained in the next paragraph. 


Section 4. — ^Indefinite Beliefs. 


175. In past Censuses the various modern philosophical types of free-think- 
ing ” were classed as a Christian Sect under the title Indefinite beliefs ", the 
inclusion of such persons under Christians being justified by Mr. Gait, the Census 
Commissioner of 1911, on the ground that persons holding these beliefs would be 
either Europeans probably baptised as, and brought up as Christians, or Indians 
who have derived their ideas from Western influences. At the present Census 
these indefinite beliefs were, in response to the opinion of Christian bodies, removed 
from Christianity, and segregated as a separate religion. The exact terms which 
were classified as indefinite beliefs are given below : — 


.^.gnostic. 

Atheist. 

Deist. 

Freethinker. 


Positivist. 

Rationalist. 

Sceptic. 

Theist. 


Xil. Theosophist. 

Xo religion. Unitarian. 

T’ne numbers returning these terms are quite negligible. But at the same time 
it is almost certain that numerous Europeans and probably also numerous Hindus 
and Mahomedans returned their religion as Christian, Hindu or Mahomedan 
although their adherence to those religions is a matter of nationality or politics 
rather than of belief.j Actually 1 Indian returned himself as an Agnostic in Bom- 
bay City, and 24 as Theosophists from a single village (Weral) in the Ratnagiri 
District. This isolated return is surprising, but it is in accordance with isolated 
returns of Arva Samajists from villages in the Surat District. 


Section 5. — Anlmi.sm. 

176. To turn to the particular religions found in the Table it is desirable to 
deal with Animism first. The term Animism was invented by Tylor as a general 
term suitable to the primitive religions of all savage peoples, and was chosen on 
the assumption that (in the words of a later writer) all such peoples believed in 
“ the presence on earth of a shadowy crowd of powerful and malevolent beings, 
who usually have a local habitation in a hill, stream, or patch of primaeval forest, 

* The History of Religions, E. \V. Hopkins, 1918, 

t^As a matter of fact a few Europeans who returned themselves under one or other of the above terms were 
converted into Christians in some of the Abstraction^Offices. This was incorrect. But the number was verv few. 
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and who interest themselves in the affairs of men Since the time of Tylor much 
research has been done among savage and primitive peoples, and it has been found 
that belief in spirits or entities dwelling in natural objects is by no means the most 
primitive of beliefs. The most primitive savage does not distinguish between 
spirit and matter. The danger from the tree is not danger from the tree-spirit, 
but simply from the tree itself, which, as an object that sways about and makes a 
noise, is necessarily possessed of a vague potency, a " mana (to use a Polynesian 
word which has become the technical term among Anthropologists for the primitive 
idea outlined above). Nor does he distinguish natural from artificial objects. 
The attitude of such peoples is that of the child, who, when it knocks its leg against 
a chair, exclaims ” naughty chair ” ! and kicks it. When we hang up over our door 
a horse-shoe to bring luck we are unconsciously reverting to the most primitive 
savage beliefs. The belief in mana of natural and artificial objects has been 
called bv some writers " Animalism though this word is perhaps not generally 
accepted. This “ Animatism ” can, and does, in the case of some peoples, continue 
to exist side by side with a belief in spirits and even gods. The extent to which 
it exists among the jungle tribes of this Presidency, either by itself or in combination 
with Animism or other forms of primitive religion, is possibly not fully known. 
A description of some of the beliefs and practices of the Phils was given by 
Mr. Enthoven on pp. 63-65 of the Report of 1901. 

177. The condition of the religious mentality of the Phils as presented by 
Mr. Enthoven reveals a stage of religious development considerably beyond Anima- 
tism. Thus — “ They worship female deities known as Matas, represented by 
symbols rather than images, by wooden posts, earthen pots, toy horses, wicker 
baskets and winnowing fans ”. Originally perhaps the wicker basket was an 
animated and potent object, possessed of ” mana Now it has become the symbol 
of one of the Earth Mothers, a form of worship common to many and various peoples, 
and particularly a feature of Dra\fidian cults. Ancestor-worship also play.s a 
conspicuous part ; and various large and formidable objects, such as the tiger, big 
trees, large and irregular shaped stones, are treated as godlings. f 

178. Now it will be noticed that whereas in almost all other returns the 
enumerator is bound to accept the reply of the individual, except in so far that he 
may explain to him what is wanted, should he think that the question has been 
misunderstood, in the case of Animism the enumerator is left to decide whether 
anv member of a jungle tribe is a Hindu or an Animist. It is necessarily a matter 
of "doubt whether a Phil is " accepted as a Hindu by the \filiagers ”, and it would 
be quite impossible foi’ any enumerator to call the villagers together and question 
them as to the religious status of every Phil. Consequently it is almost a matter 
of luck what the numbers returned as Animists will be. To the chance of being 
returned or not returned as such by an enumerator is to be added the chance of being 
classified or not classified as such on the ground of caste by the head of the Abstrac- 
tion office. In 1911 Mr.. Gait, the Census Commissioner, when visiting this 
Presidency on tour, converted 70,000 Phils in Reva Kantha from Hindus to 
Animists "by a stroke of the pen. At this Census it was my intention that the 
Schedules themselves should decide — that is to say, that the caprice of the 
enumerator should not be further complicated by idiosyncrasies of the Abstraction 
Officers. Put this was not always fully understoocl by the latter, and in a 
few cases classification was carried out irrespective of what was entered on the 
schedules. 

179. Put even if we eliminate the opinion of the Abstraction Officer and rely 
on the opinions of the enumerators alone there is little hope of consistency, Census 
to Census, in our statistics. Mr. Enthoven well pointed out that when the Phil 
worships a big tree or a stone, he is only doing what the Hindu of the plains does, 
when he girds the pijxil tree with the sacred thread or paints red lead on a lingam 
stone. iVIoreover, Hinduism of to-day is not the Vedic religion ; nor is it the Puranic 
relif^ion ; nor is it the philosophical pantheism of the highly educated Prahman. 
It is a vast mixture, in which the Vedic worship of the great forces of nature, the 
Puranic avatars, the philosophical doctrine of karma, and — be it noted — the 

*E. A. Gait. Indian Census Report, i9IL p. 129. 

fA contribution on this subject kindly supplied by the Rev. Enoch Hedberg, D.Litt., of Dhanora, West 
fChandesh, is printed as Appendix X. 
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pre-Aryau reverence of trees, stones, animals and tribal totems are inextricably inter) 
mingled. Consec|uently most enumerators would regard the Bhil, whose persona- 
objects of worship are his ancestors, a particular tree, a particular stone, the 
boundary god, the small-pox mother and a winnowing fan, as no less a Hindu than 
the kiinbi of liis own village, who worships his ancestors, the pipal tree, the circle 
of stones known as Vetdla, the boundary deity, the small-pox mother, and a plough, 
even though the latter may be told puranic stories a few times a year by his gnni, 
have some vague ideas of the doctrine of karma, and employ a Brahman to perform 
his ceremonies. The old question What is a Hindu ? ’’ — is one which has been 
discussed in full many times, and the reader is referred in particular to Mr. Gait’s 
discussion on pp. 115 to 117 of the India Census report of 1911. The latest 
definition is given by Mr. Farquar, who makes Hinduism depend on “ birth and 
conformity By birth he means birth into one of the recognised Hindu castes. 
But if some Bhils are Hindus then Bhil is a recognised Hindu caste. It is parti- 
cularly to be noted that a Bhil does not enter any new caste when he gradually 
passes into a Hindu and worships puranic gods. 

180. In pointing out, as has been hinted above, that the Hinduism of the 
highly educated Brahman is something totally distinct from the Hinduism of the 
lower strata of Hindu society, it is not intended to imply that this variation is 
confined to this one religion. The Christianity, and especially the eschatology, of a 
Browning is equally far removed from the Christianity of a devout old agricultural 
labourer ; and the reverence paid to the Virgin by a high class French lady is equally 
far removed from the Mariolatry of the Marseilles fish-woman.t In some parts of 
the world, and particularly in South America, there are Christian cults which are 
only by the laxest use of the term classifiable as Christian at all. This being so, 
and the jungle tribes being, as it were, non-puranised Hindus (one cannot use the 
term primitive Hindus ”, since Hinduism is not derived from the pre-Aryan cults, 
but has absorbed them), no justification for continuing to treat Animism as a 
distinct religion exists, unless we can obtain figures tvliicli show rational changes frcrtn 
Census to Census. How far this is from being the case is shown by the following 
Table, in which are shown the numbers recorded as Animists from the chief 
Animistic tracts during four successive Censuses. 


Subsidiary Table No. 43. — Recorded number of Animists in certain areas, 1891 to 1921. 


Area. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 


Broach 
Panch Mahal < 

Surat District 

Khandesh East and Khand.esh 
West 

Xasik 

Sind 

Mahi Kant ha 
Reva Kanthd 
Surat Acrenry 


17.805 

25,294 

38,800 

11,080 

20,523 

22,475 


0,394 

4.051 

80.688 

11.000 

92,535 


12.012 


1,480 

78,621 


9,224 


0,307 

4,211 

04.856 . 

18,148 

143,053 

11,402 


70 


2,432 

9,793 

34,897 

06,9t)2 Including Khandesh 

Agency ’’ of past Cen- 

suses. 

22 

s,022 Including Khairpur 

State. 

4,341 ’ 

51,60o 

8,901 Sachin, Bandsa, Dha- 

rampur and the Dangs. 


181. But the above figures do not tell us all that we require to know. Through- 
out the whole of the discussion I have referred exclusively to Bhils. That is 
because the Aniniist figures are mainly composed of that caste. It is important 
however for a full consideration of the question to know exactly what other Castes 
are included and to what extent. The following Table shows the Castes included. 

*A Primer of Hinduism, by J. X. Ean^uhar, M,A., Oxford, 1920, j). 177, 
fXhis is denied by a learned authoiity on the Catholic religion, who explains that the doctrinal position of the 
two types of Catholic is the same, and such difference as exists is merely a question of personal education and 
different standards of refinement of thought. But this seems to me to be merely a statement of the same idea as i? 
expressed in the text but in a different form. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 44. — Animists by Castes, 1921. 


Number of 
Animists 
returned. 


Regions. 


BHILS. 


Marwari Bhil 
Vasava 


Rhanka 


Vagadia 


Jamrala 


148 809 West Khandesh (65,8^9), Reva Kantha 

Ranch Mahals (7,961), Surat District (5,372), Surat 
A.gency (8,882), Mahi Kantha (4,341), Thar and 
Parkar (3,895), Broach (2,389), and smaller numbers 
from other districts. ^ , j j - 

35 Ahmedabad. These should have been mcluded m 

Bhil. ^ ,, 

899 Surat. These are probably Bhils. See note on Va> 
sava in the Glossary of obscure language names m 
Appendix B. 

139 Reva Kantha (except 1 from Surat). This is probably 
a tribal name of Bhils. See the Glossary of obscure 

language names in Appendix B. -oi- t x 

16 Ranch Slahals, Probably a name for Bhiis from 
further west. 

53 Reva Kantha. Probably a tribal name of Bhils. 

See Glossary of obscure language names m Appendix 

g 

36 Reva Kantha. Probably another tribal name of 

Bhils. 


CASTES ALLIED TO BHILS. 

Chodhra 

Naikada 

Gamit 

Dhodia 

Kokna 

Dubla ^ 

Tala via 

Kotvalia and Vitolia 


Vaghri • * • ■ : 

KONKAN ABORIGINAL TRIBES. ! 

Katkari 

Varli '• 

WANDERING TRIBES. 

Phanse Pardhi 
Vaidu 
Waddar 
Charan 

WANDERING MENDICANTS AND MUSI- 
CIANS. 

Turi 

Nandivale 

Dankin 

Pingle Joshi 
Trimali 
Bajania 
Vadi 


23,462 

5,583 

4,251 

202 

24 

40 

90 


Surat. 

Reva Kantha, Ranch Mahals and Surat. 

Surat. 

Surat and Ranch Mahals, 

Surat. 

kaira and Broach. These are considered by the 
Ethnographic Survey to be identical with Dublas 
Surat District, with a few' from the Surat Agency and 
Reva Kantha. These people have a tradition of 
Khandesh origin, and are probably raciaUy Bhil. 
Larkana (67) and the rest from Gujarat. 


2 Kolaba. 

3 Surat Agency. 


6 ' Satara. 

4 Satara. 

10 Poona. 

836 East Khandesh (except 2 from Nasik), 


6 Palanpur Agency. 

7 ' Satara. . , 

8 ' Savantvadi. Probably an occupational name ol 

some wandering musicians: 

9 Satara. 

9 Satara. 

120 Palanpur Agency (105), Reva Kantha (lo). 

17 ; Reva Kantha. 


RECOGNISED CASTES. 

Koli 

Bhoi 

Chambhar 

Gowli 

Raval 

Me 

Menghwar 

Chamtha 

Ravat 

OBSCURE NAMES. 

Valuda 

Mayala 

Dongri 

Naga 

CASTE NOT RETURNED 


Cutch (377), Reva Kantha (56), Surat (2). 

Reva Kantha. 

Panch Mahals and Surat Agency. 

Satara District and Agency. 

Reva Kantha and Panch Mahals. 

Cutch. , , . ,, 

Thar and Parkar (2,183), and the rest m small 
numbers from other Sind Districts. 

Panch Mahals. 

Panch Mahals. 


Surat. Nothing known of this. 

Cutch. Possibly a misspelling for >nana. 

Thana. The word means simply “ of the hills . 
Panch Mahals. 


Kathiawar. 


N C3 10 — 17 
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182. • One of the interesting points brought out by the above Table is the 
great divergence between difierent districts in the variety of castes brought under 
the term Animist. Thus Reva Kantha and the Ranch Mahals between them 
return Animists under 19 different castes, Surat and Surat Agency 14, Satara 7, 
Cutch 4, Palanpur and Broach 3 each, and no other district more than 2. 
In the case of the 19 names from the Ranch Mahals and Reva Kantha only 
3 are common to each. Seven districts and a number of States returned 
no Animists at all. 

183. Another point is the trivial number of persons classed as Animists out 
of certain castes. The occurrence of an Animist entry at all would often seem 
attributable to a single energetic enumerator of pronounced views. The follow- 
ing Table gives the numbers of each caste as compared with the number of Animists 
returned. Where possible the 1921 figures are given, and failing that the 1901 
figures. A few of the caste names in the previous Table are not known, and are 
therefore not entered. 

Subsidiary Table No. 45. — Comparison of the number of Animists returned in certain castes 
ivith the strength of that caste in the Presidency. 


Caste. 


j Number returned 
as Animists 1921. , 

Strength of the 

caste. 




1921. 

1901. 

Bajania 


i 

120 

10,085 


Bhil 


148,809 

786,726 


Bhoi 


7 

64,131 


Chambhar 


13 

282,324* 


Chamtha 


o 

190 

Gharan 


830 

31,537 


Chodhra 


23,462 

43,277 


Dhodia 


202 

108,966 


Dubia and Talavia . . 


130 

132,539 


Gamit 


4,251 

12,599 


Gavli 


11 

38,967 


Katkari 


2 

80,830 


Kokna 


, ! 24 

71,077 


Koli 


435 

1,617,044 


Me 


638 

31,842 


Menghwar 


3,406 


3,526 t 

Xaikada 


5,583 

84,969 


Xandivale 


7 

218 

Phanse Paradhi 


6 

’ *12,240 t 


Pingle Joshi 


9 


23,671 § 

Ravai 


26 

51,707 


Ravat 


5 


360 

Triraaii 


9 


2,126 

Turi 


6 


3,195 

Vaddar 


10 

’ *98,940 ^ 


Vadi 


17 


734 

Vaghri 


96 

86,114 


Vaidu 


4 


1,103 

V'arli 


3 

177,391 


Vitolia and Kotvalia 


528 


502 


184. It may be argued that there are castes or tribes more primitive than the 
Bhils, and that, even though the latter are classed in future as Hindus, other castes 
should be kept under Animists. This argument is not without force. 

185. It will be seen that after the Bhils the Chodias contribute most to the 
Animist figures. An account of their religion will be found on p. 292 of the “ Tribes 
and Castes of the Bombay Presidency ” by Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E. From that 
passage it seems that they worship Nature deities, as well as the usual Boundary 


♦ Including Mochi, etc, 

t The 1911 figure. The approximation of the number of Animist Menghwars to the total strength of the caste 
is due to the fact that classification in this case was done in the Abstraction Office, the figure 3,40fi being the 
total strength of the caste in 1921. 

X Including Pardhi, Shikari, Haranshikari, Advichinchar and Ghigarigar. 

§ Under the name Gidbidki or Pingle. The number seems impossibly high, and suggests that persons returning 
the occupational term Joshi instead of caste were taken to this caste. 

^ Including Od. 
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Gods, and ancestors. It is stated that they do not worship the regular Hindu 
deities. This is at variance with the Bombay District Gazetteer, Vol. IX, Part I. 
Gujarat Population — Hindus, where it is stated that they worship Eama. 

186. Of the Naikadas, who contribute largely to the Animist figures, the 
Draft Monograph of the Ethnographic Survey states that they follow the Hindu 
law of inheritance,* and are Animists by religion. The two statements are some- 
what contradictory. The District Gazetteer (Zoc cit.-p.Z21) says “except that 
they sometimes pour oil over Hanuman, and though they are not allowed to enter 
her temple, worship the mother or Mata on Pavgadh Hill, and at other local fairs, 
their objects of worship are spirits and ghosts ’'."f 

187. Gamta or Gamit is not given in the “ Tribes and Castes of Bombay ”. 
The District Gazetteer {loc. cit, p. 319) simply says — “ They worship Vagh Dev, 
Sarnia Dev and Devli Mata 

188. No other castes contribute large numbers to the figures. The Kolis 
are certainly Hindus. The Mes are followers of a mixed Hindu-Musalman cult, 
like several other Castes in West Gujarat (for which see below). 

189. Of all the tribes the Katkaris are probably the least Hinduized. Reports 
from Jesuit Missionaries who work among them near Khandala speak of a state of 
religious mentality exceedingly primitive. But it would not be justifiable to retain 
a main religion head for the Katkaris alone. 

190. In short I suggest that our returns of Animists are absolutely worthless. 
They represent nothing, and are entirely a matter of chance. The vast decrease 
between 1891 and 1901 and the vast increase between 1901 and 1911 cannot be attri- 
buted to losses by and recovery from famine. Any such idea is completely dis- 
proved by the regional figures. The Bhils, who contribute most to the figures, 
are practically Hindus, and the other castes seem to be so also. I have therefore 
no hesitation in saying that Animism as a religion should be entirely abandoned, 
and that all those hitherto classed as Animists should be grouped with Hindus at 
the next Census, Hinduism being defined as including the religious or semi-religious 
beliefs of those jungle tribes who have not definitely embraced Islam or Christianity. 
In saying this I am of course to be taken as discussing the conditions of this Pre- 
sidency only. There may be regions such as Chota Nagpur where the boundary 
between Hinduism and Animism is clear and definite.]: 

Section 6. — Indo-Aryan Religions. 

191. Hinduism in this Presidency presents five main problems. The first 
is the question of Animism discussed above. The second is the problems of how to 
get over the fact that Jains are often regarded as Hindus. The third is caused 
by the obscurity of the boundaries between Hinduism and the Sikh religion, and 
the fourth the same phenomenon in connection with Islam, where these two 
religions meet and blend into one another in some of the special sects of Gujarat 
and Sind. These three problems will be discussed later. In the next paragraph 
the fifth problem will be mentioned, namely, the Lingayat sect, and its position. 
This is also discussed in the Chapter on Caste. 

192. The Lingayat religion is developed from a reforming sect whose origin 
is placed by some as far back as the twelfth century. In its original form it denied 
both the supremacy of the Brahman and the validity of the Caste system, tenets 
which are usually considered corner-stones of the Hindu religion. Its single object 
of devotion was, however, the puranic deity Shiva, from which the caste often 
call themselves Yirshaivas. In its modern form the first of the two heterodox 


* No authority cited. 

iThis i3 copied but misquoted in the Draft Monograph of Ethnographic Survey. The passage may be 
corrected in the final work, which was not out at the time of going to Press. 

JOn the occasion of the reading of the above Section of this Chapter at a meeting of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay a learned Sanskrit scholar who was present drew attention to the curious fact that this very question 
was really settled long ago at the time when the Atharva Veda» which is nothing but a mass of Animistic magic, was 
received into the Canon of the "Sruti”. Certainly if Animistic mantras area recognised portion of the Hindu 
Canon there is very little justification for excluding Animists from the definition of Hinduism. As a matter of 
fact it is believed that the relegation of the Bhils and other similar tribes to the head of Animism is more or less an 
artificial classification of the early Census authorities, and was not dictated by any strong feeling on the part of 
educated Hindus. 
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tenets survives, all ceremonies being performed by Jangams, who are the Lingayat 
priests, and considerable enmity persisting against Brahmans, not only in religious, 
but also in social and political life. The second tenet has, however, been entirely 
abandoned. In the case of the descendents of the earliest converts caste may have 
been lost. But later accretions were compelled to retain their caste structure, 
there being today within the Lingayat fold not only separate and distinct castes, 
but castes that are touchable and castes that are untouchable. The Lingayats 
are therefore a sect and not a caste. It is probable that few would assert that they 
should be excluded from the figures of Hindus. The correct solution for future 
Censuses seems to be to record them as Hindu-Lingayat in the religion column 
and as Pauchamsali, Banjig, Devang, etc., in the caste column. But it will be 
difficult to record Lingayat as a sect unless we record Hindu sects generally. 

193. In the case of Jainism it is doubtful whether any student of compara- 
tive religion could possibly class Jainism as a sect of Hinduism. Yet it is a fact 
that many Jains regard themselves and are regarded as Hindus. This can be seen 
from the instructions which it is found necessary to issue (quoted above) and will 
be demonstrated from the figures below. It is to be noted that the close relation- 
ship between Hinduism and the other religions which have segregated off from it 
is not lost sight of in Table VI, where Hindu Brahmanic, Buddhist, Sikh and Jain 
are all classed as Indo-Aryan. It therefore comes to this that Indians often use 
the term Hindu for what we call in the Census Indo-Aryan. Yet as a religion 
Jainism is definitely distinct. It was one of the many heretical beliefs which arose 
in the 5th Century B.C., and is slightly older than Buddhism — the only other of 
those beliefs which has survived. 

194. The fact that Jains regard themselves and are regarded as Hindus 
necessarily vitiates our figures and obscures the increase or decrease of the religion 
from Census to Census. On some occasions more and on others less Jains will be 
incorrectly returned as Hindus. It is not likely that the converse case of Hindus 
returned as Jains woidd ever extensively occur. At the same time I have heard 
it stated — though it is difficult of credence — that some Lingayats regard themselves 
as identical with Jains. The annexed diagram illustrates the rise and fall 
in the numbers of Jains. As pointed out in the 1911 Report Jains do not suffer 
from famines and although some part of the irregularities in the curves may be 
due to losses from and recovery from plague, incorrct enumeration probably 
remains the dominant factor. 



195. Buddhism is of course not a religion indigenous in this Presidency, but 
is returned by a few imigrants only. 
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196. The Sikh religiou is mainly confined to Sind. The figures for Sikhs at 
i. • t> 1 . successive Censuses show extraordinary fluctuations, as 

Number of Sikhs in British ^ 

Districts, 1881 — 1921 . Will be Seen irom tne marginal table. Commenting on 

the figures up to 1911 Mr. Macgregor remarked that 
1,051 people who in 1881 had called themselves or been 
^8 0^7 classified by the enumerators as Sikhs were returned in 
1891 and 1901 as Xanakshahi Hindus. He continued 
“ In Sind those that are returned as Sikhs are most of them Lohanas by caste and 
call themselves Hindus of the Nauakshahi sect. ” And he then gave an example 
of a family of four brothers, with details of their practices, showing how difficult 
classification is. In 1901, while in the Imperial Table VI only 1,502 persons in 
the Presidency were returned as Sikhs, and none of those from Sind, Mr. Enthoven 
in his report (p. 72) recorded as his opinion that the 157,577 persons returned as 
Hindus of the Nanakshahi sect were in reality Sikhs. At the present Census, as 
will be seen from the supplementary instructions re-printed from above, enumera- 
tors were instructed, in the case of Nanakshahi or Nanakpanthi being returned, 
to ascertain whether the individual was a Sikh or a Hindu. This instruction was 
based on the assumption that some followers of Nanak are Hindus and some Sikhs. 
Neither the correctness of this assumption nor the extent to which the instruction 
was attended to are known. 

197. The figures of the Arya Saniaj and Brahno Samaj and the discusssion 
of the same will be found in an Appendix. 

Section 7. — Borderland between Hinduism and Islam. 

198. We now come to the borderland sects between Hinduism and Islam, 
which are difficult to allocate to either of the two religions. In 1911 these sects, 
which are principally in Gujarat and Sind, were treated as follows. 

Those who returned themselves as Hindu or Mahomedan were entered as such 
by the enumerator, while those who gave a sect name or denied adherence to either 
of the main religions were entered under their caste name in the Schedules and classi- 
fied as “ Hindu-Mahomedans ”, in the Eeport and Tables. The caste names thus 
returned were — Matia, Momna, Sheikh, Moleslam, Sanghar and Sanjogi. A full 
account of these sects will be found on pp. 59, 60 of the 1911 Report. This arrange- 
ment was objected to by the Census Commissioner, who remarked that these persons 
ought to have been relegated to one religion or the other according to precedent. 
In 1901 the Sanjogi sect had been treated as a separate religion under the general 
head “ Others ”, while in the case of the res^- the question does not seem to have 
arisen. But Pirana, the cult to which the Matias and Sheikhs belong, had been 
returned as a sect of Mahomedanism, though with only 1,049 adherents, a number 
which was impossibly small. Reference is made to this point in Appendix F. 
In accordance with the 1911 Census Commissioner’s expressed opinion I issued 
orders to Abstraction Offices that the first five, if returned as religion, should be 
treated as Sectarian names of Mahomedans, and Sanjogi should be counted as 
“ Others ”. The Sind Sanjogis were almost all returned as such, refusing point 
blank to be classed as either Hindu or ilahomedan and denying adherence to either 
religion. They were therefore classed as “ Others ” as in 1901. The main reason 
why the arrangement of having a separate “ Hindu-Mahomedan ” religion as in 
1911 is unsound is that in this border-land the two religions merge into one another 
in an indefinite and gradual way, some Hindus leaning more and others less to the 
Islamic cult, and vice versa. Moreover, the Pirana “ sect ” (itps too diffused to be 
properlv called a sect) and the non-sectarian castes of mixed religion partially 
included in 1911 under “ Hindu-Mahomedan ” are not the only examples of the 
borderland. There are the important Kabirpanthi and Dadupanthi Sects, the 
Panchpirya sect and others. Thus in 1901 Kabirpanthi was returned as a sect 
name bv 8,000 who gave their main religion as Hindu and 1,300 who gave their main 
religion as Mahomedan. But these Kabirpanthi Mahomedans were all classed as 
Hindus and transferred to that head. For further information regarding the 
Borderland Sects at this Census see Appendix F. 

Section 8. — Islam. 

199. The diagram at the head of this Chapter demonstrates how the Maho- 
medan religion has suffered in this Decade. This is due mainly to regional dis- 
tribution. It will be sufficiently apparent from the discussion of Vital Statistics 
that in Sind the Influenza epidemic was severe and certainly more severe than the 
figures indicate, this discrepancy being due to the inadequacy of registration in 
that Province. In Sind there was no region of very light Influenza incidence such 
as the Konkan and Gujarat in the Presidency proper. The Musalmans of Sind 
constitute 55 per cent, of the total Musalman population of the Presidency. The 

If OS 10 — ^18 


1891 

1901 

1911 
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actual decrease in the Musalman population of the Presidency as a whole is 349,135. 
and the decrease in the Musalman population of Sind including Khairpur is 260,056. 
That is to say of the total loss 74 per cent, occurs in Sind alone. In addition 
to Influenza* the reduction in the number of immigrants into Sind (discussed in 
Chapter I) may also contribute. But too much importance is not to be attached 
to this factor, since many of the immigrants and especially those from Kajputana 
and the Punjab would be Hindus. Of the Musalman decrease in Sind 117,024 is 
in males and 143,032 in females. This clearly indicates Influenza losses, as shown 
in the Chapter on Sex. Had the loss been due to diminished immigrants the sex 
proportions would have been the other way, since immigrants usually consists of 
an excess of males. 

200. Musalman Sects are discussed in Appendix F. 

Section 9. — Christianity. 


201. The discussion regarding Christian Sects is to be found in Appendix G- 

As regards the total figures of that religion there is as 
Percentages of chratians to ^.sual a Considerable increase in spite of the fact that 

Presidency, 1881 to 1921 . the general population has declined. How rapid, 

JggJ •• •• ^ proportionally, is the increase of Christians since 1891 

1901 .. .. 0.85 is clearly seen from the diagram which begins this 

jgg} ■■ ■■ i'm Chapter. Nevertheless in spite of this rapid propor- 

tional increase the Christian religion is by no means yet 
an important element in the country, as the percentage in the margin will show. 

202. The regional distribution of Christians, which is very irregular, is shown 
in the annexed map. 
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203. The Christian religion is more prominent in British Territory than in 
Indian States. The percentages of Christians to Total population at this Census 
are — British Districts 1 • 36, States and Agencies 0-19. To this result the much 
larger number of Europeans necessarily to be found in British Territory is not, as 
might be at first supposed, the main contributory cause. It is true that out of 
31,889 Europeans and Anglo-Indians in the Presidency 31,619 are recorded from 
British Territory and only 270 from State Territory. But even after eliminating 
these the percentages of remaining Christians to total population are only modified 
to the following — British Districts 1’19, States and Agencies 0-18. It is clear 
therefore that Missionary enterprise has been much more vigorous in British 
territory. 

204. The regional distribution in British Districts only is shown in the 
following Table : — 


Svbsidiary Table No. 46. — Christians— Numbers and Variations {for British Districts). 


District and Natural Division. 


Actual Number of Christians in 



Variation Per cent. 


1921. 


1911. 

1 1901. 

1 1891. 

1881. ' 

1911- 

1901- 

1 1891- 

! 1881- 

; 1881- 




1 


1 

j 


1921. 

1911. 

j 1901. 

1 1891. 

' 1921. 

1 

o 


O 

1 4 

; 

6 

7 

8 

, 9 

i 10 

11 

Bomt>ay Presidency 

276,765 

i 

1 

245,657 

i 

220,087 

170,009 

147,751 

1 

-fl3 ! 

-{-12 

+ 29 

1 +15 

+ 87 

Bombay City 

68,169 


o7 

45,176 

45,310 

42,327 

4-19 

-f27 


4.7 

. +61 

Crujarat 

38,331 


31,787 

1 30,977 

^ 4,626 

3,349 1 

-4 21 1 

+s 

+ 570 

-4 38 

! +1,045 

Ahmedabad 

5,056 


4,056 

1 3,450 

! 

j 1,592 

1,528 : 

-25 

-418 

+ 117 

+ 4 

. +231 

Broach 

2,618 


1,102 

719 

128 

115 

-rl38 

-r53 

+ 462 

+ 11 

+2,177 

Kaira 

25,589 

1 

23,592 

25,210 

j 2,282 

1,041 ’ 

4-8 { 

-6 

+ 100 

+ 119 

1 +2,358 

Panch Mahals 

3,210 

i 

1,852 

506 

84 

44 i 

-4 73 ' 

-f266 i 

+ 502 1 

+ 91 

1 +7,195 

Surat 

1,858 

i 

1,185 

1,092 

540 , 

621 j 

-f- 57 ‘ 

•49 ! 

+ 162 1 

-13 

+ 199 

Konkan 

73,721 

j 

68,557 

65,148 

63,963 

57,634 ' 

-t-8 [ 

-*-5 1 

+ 2 i 

+ 11 

-28 

Kanara 

16,119 

* 

16,843 

16,199 

15,639 

14,509 , 

-4 ; 

-4 

-4 ^ 

+8 

+ 11 

Kolaba . . . . I 

1,560 


1,258 

1,261 

823 

305 

-4 24 ; 


+ 53 } 

-^170 

+ 411 

Ramagiri 

6,431 

1 

5.714 

4,981 

4,206 

3,275 , 

-M3 ; 

-t-15 ' 

-4 18 ' 

+ 28 

+ 96 

Thana (including Bombay Subur- 


i 

j 

i 




; 




ban District) 

49,611 


44,742 I 

42.707 j 

43,295 

,39,545 , 

-Ml 

4-5 

-1 . 

-rIO ' 

+ 25 

Deccan . . . . 1 

56,332 

( 

48,194 i 

43,130 j 

24,436 1 

19,622 

E17 

--12 

+ 77 ' 

+25 ; 

+ 187 

Ahmednagar . . . ; 

23,402 


24,936 i 

20.864 j 

6,333 

4,821 , 


-4 20 1 

-4 229 ’ 

4-31 ' 

+ 385 

Khandesh, East . . . . ' 

1,858 


1,420 

1*1, 3981 

♦1,174 

•1,146 , J 

r -31 1 

■♦ + 47 ; 

• + 19 ; 

• — 2 ' 

• -4 150 

Khandesh, West . . . . i 

1,011 


•629 

/ j 



l -81 / 


Nasik . . ' 

7,270 

1 

3,253 

2,935 1 

3,683 

2.644 

-23 

+ 11 ! 

-20 

-r39 ’ 

-rl75 

Poona . . . . * 

17.737 

1 

14,936 

14,484 j 

11,262 

9,500 

-f 19 

- 3 ^ 

+ 29 

+ 19 1 

+87 

Satara 

2,552 1 


1,295 

1,504 I 

903 

886 

-f97 

-14 1 

-^67 , 

—■ 2 ' 

-rl8S 

Sholapur 

2,502 1 


1,725 j 

1,945 1 

1,081 

625 

-T 45 

-11 ; 

-80 - 

+ 73 ! 

-4 300 

Karnatak 

14,336 ; 


13.728 j 

12.713 ! 

12.666 

9,30.5 ' 

-f 4 

-8 I 


-4 36 1 

-54 

Belgaum 

6,715 i 


7.185 , 

7,080 : 

7,617 

6,322 

-7 ' 

, 

— 7 , 

-20 ’ 

-46 

Bijapur 

1,077 . 


1.098 

901 ' 

827 

625 

O 

4-22 1 

+9 

-4 3*^ I 

yo 

Dharwar 

6,544 ! 


5.445 J 

4.7.)2 ; 

4,222 

2,356 

-^20 , 

-15 1 

-‘-12 

+ 79 ! 

-rl78 

Sind 

11,731 ; 


10,911 

7,817 

7.764 

6 082 

-^-8 ' 

i-40 1 

i 

+ 28 - 

+ 9.1 

Karachi 

9.999 , 


9.013 

6,486 

6.314 

4.674 

-- U 

-39 : 

-j- 3 1 

1 

3.5 

-114 

Hyderabad 

1.054 

i 

i 

1 1,1 30 

t747 ' 

t778 

tl28 , 

t-3 

t-51 ' 

t -4 

t-^82 ' 

t rl-56 

Navabshah 

40 






! 


Larkana 

59 


7^ ^ 

1 492 


736 J 

r -.8 ^ 

- 14 

-6 

— 29 

oy 

Sukkur 

ASl 


585 

1 


1 

L -18 ' > 





Thar and Parkar 

83 


+80 

rio , 

t-1 

:u 

: 4 

t - 167} 

t-44:3 i 

J-50 ) 

403 

Upper Sind Frontier . . 

15 


31 ! 

62 I 

129 , 

230 ' 

— 52 

— 50j 

-52 

-44 ^ 

-94 


205. It will be seen that the Districts which show a decline are Kanara, 
Ahmednagar, Belgaum, Bijapur, Larkana. Sukkur and the Upper Sind Frontier! 
In all others there is an increase sometimes slight, sometimes considerable. To 
these changes the variations in the Christian population of Cantonments are an 


• Docs not in (hide Mo was Estates for past Censuses. 

t Does not include Sinidioro Taluka, but includes Disri Taluka for past Censuses, 
I Includes Singhoro Taluka. but does not include Digri Taluka for Past Censuses. 
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Chapter IV.- -Heligiox. 


important contributory cause, the Christian population of Cantonments being sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations, through alterations in the distribution of troops, 
hospitals, etc. 

206. The figures of Christians at the last two Censuses in the various Canton- 
ments is given in the annexed Table. Bombay City has no Cantonment, and it is 
not therefore possible to isolate the changes due to the above causes in the case 
of that city. Moreover in Bombay the troops, and other persons connected 
„ . . ^ ^ with them, are onlv a verv small element in the 

and the whole of the Nasik total iiumber 01 Lnnstiaiis in tlie City, liie case is 
District, 1911 and 1921. different with some of the Mofussil Districts, where 

troop movements may quite upset the ratio of 
Deolali Christians from Census to Census. The most conspi- 

(antonment. cuous instance is Nasik, where the marginal figures 

show how entirely the Military population controls 
the total number of Christians in the District. This is 
1921 .. 3,304 7,270 however the only district in which the effect of 

Military changes is so large. 


Deolali 

(’antonment. 


Total 

Nasik 

District. 


Subsidiary Table No. 47. — Christian populations of Cantonments, 1911 and 1921. 






1911 



1921 





, ■ ■ " 1 

Persons. ■ 

Males. 

Females. 

' 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ahmedabad 



34 

25 

9 

281 

242 

39 

Santa Cruz 



36 , 

27 

9 

1,846* ' 

1,030 

816 

Ahmednagar 



2,103 

1.717 

386 

2,166 ' 

1,637 

529 

Deolali 



90 i 

50 

40 1 

3,364 1 

2,880 

484 

Poona 



6,612 

4,285 

2,327 : 

7,228 ' 

4,437 

2,791 

Kirkee 



2,178 

1,614 i 

564 ' 

2,525 ’ 

1,802 

723 

Purandhar 



91 ; 

72 

19 

34 

29 

5 

Satara 



227 ; 

101 i 

1 126 

283t 

152 . 

131 

Belgaura 



3,365 1 

2.250 

1.115 , 

2,491 

1,349 ] 

1,142 

Hyderabad 



. . 1 898 ' 

744 

154 

878 

730 ! 

148 

Karachi 



..1 3,978 

3,045 

933 ; 

3,152 

2,057 

! 1,095 

Deesa 



167 

120 

47 ' 

1 

135 

94 1 

41 


Total 


i 

19,779 

14,050 

5,729 1 

24,383 

16,439 S 

i 7,944 


207. The effect of Cantonments does not however entirely cease even with 
the above figures. In the Upper Sind Frontier the reduction in Christians from 
Census to Census is no doubt due mainly to the disappearance of the Cantonment 
from Jacobabad. And it is also to be noted that Ahmedabad would have shown a 
more rapid increase in Christians in the long term variation since 1881 had it not 
been for the reduction in the size of that Cantonment with the removal of the Artil- 
lery prior to 1911. 

208. For the rest it is to be noted that Gujarat, and especially Kaira, con- 
tinues to be the most important field for Missionary enterprise. There seems 
reason to think that in Ahmednagar the field has been worked out. But it is to 
be remembered that new arrivals are counterbalanced by the dispersal of the older 
converts of the American Marathi Mission, who go far a field, and often to Bombay 
• or Poona, now that they are of age to earn their livings. The Deccan Missions, 
and especially this one, are believed to be older than those working in Gujarat ; 
and a decline in the Christian population of Kaira may therefore be anticipated in 
the next or following decade. However it is on the other hand believed that the 
American Marathi Mission and other earlier missions brought their converts up 
to professions in which openings are not available except in large cities, w'hereas 
the new Gujarat Missions have worked more on the lines of retaining their conveits 
in their own villages at hand-loom weaving and similar village occupations. 
The remarks in this paragraph are however made subject to correction by persons 
bettcj- acquainted with Missionary work. 

* In the case of Santa Cruz it is believed that the area included under Cantonment on this occasion differs 
considerably from the area included in 1911. 

t In the case of Satara the Cantonment as such has been abolished since 1911. The 6gures shown for 1921 
are therefore not strictly comparable with the figures for 1911 in that case. They are arrived at by taking all 
population apparently military, or connected with the military. 
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209. The quality of Christianity in India is scarcely a subject which the 
Census ought to touch were it not for the fact that on the quality of any religious 
movement depends its permanence. Various Provincial Eeports in the past have 
discussed the subject in detail. Many writers are of opinion that the Christianity 
of the low-caste converts is scarcely more than a thin veneer. Without wishing 
either to adhere to or secede from this opinion I should like to cite two cases in 
which the Hindu tradition reasserted itself beneath the Christian exterior. 

210. It is well known that in many of the Christian communities the caste 
distinctions are still observed. In a small mofussil village composed mainly of 
converts of the Jesuit mission it was the recognised custom for descendents of 
untouchable converts to sit on one side of the aisle and the rest on the other side. 
A new pastor arrived at some date during the present decade, and at once took his 
congregation to task for exhibiting feelings and prejudices antagonistic to the 
Christian doctrines. He therefore proposed to abolish the distinction of the two 
sides of the aisle. He was warned by his congregation of the probable conse- 
quences, but persisted, with the result that a considerable body of the touchable 
Christians seceded, and were readmitted as Hindus by the local members of their 
original castes. 

211. In the winter of 1920 a letter had appeared in the Chronicle itom. a 
Konkan correspondent, describing himself as a Christian Koli, definitely fore.sha- 
dowing the return of himself and others to the religion of their ancestors. The 
Rev. A. Goodier, S. J., Archbishop of Bombay, was kind enough to furnish me with 
some* further information regarding this movement. He writes — 

“ During the early part of 1920 a distiuct efiort was made by a Hindu Society to win the 
Christian Kolis of Bombay Island. At first the movement threatened to be very far-reaching, 
bm in the end resulted in a Hindu ceremony at Mandvi, Bombay, in which about five families. 
cOTsisting of altogether 20 persons, were formally received from Christianity to Hinduism, 
The reports of this event were much exaggerated, and one heard of wholesale conversions to 
Hinduism, for which, so far as I know, there was no formdation in fact.” 

Dr. Goodier also mentioned that attempts were again being made by certain 
persons to win over those Kolis who were losing their tenements as the result of 
the Improvement Trust’s efforts, tenements in other localities being guaranteed 
in the event of their re-embracing Hinduism. It is well known that these Christian 
Kolis combine the worship of idols with the worship of the Christian Trinity, figures, 
of Hindu godlings being kept behind the altar, and covered with a cloth when 
a priest comes to celebrate Mass. As Dr. Goodier says — “ though we call them 
Christians, one has to give a very broad definition in order to include them ”. 


cs 10—19 
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Chapter IV. — Religion'. 


Section 10. — Zoroastrianism. 

212. This religion, rather contrary to expectations, increased at this Census. 
The actual increase of 2-3 per cent, shows that the supposed decadence of the 
Parseesis possibly exaggerated.* The contrast between the increase of Zoroastrians 
and the decrease of Hindus and Mahomedans is explained by the distribution of the 
former, which is shown in the annexed map. 



213. It will be see.n that this religion more than any other is confined to 
Bombay City and the Gujarat Coast, where the Influenza mortality was slight. 
The increase of 1,868 is composed of males 1,516 and females 452, the unequal sex 
increase being no doul)t again due to the loss of females by Influenza. 

214. Zoroastrian includes Iranis, a point possibly not fully known to the 
public. The following extract from a letter of Dr. Jivanji J. Modi. C. I. E., explains 
the point. 

“ The religion of all Iranis is Zoroastrian. They form a part of the Parsee community, 
the only difference being that the present Iranis are Parsees who have recently come to India, 
or whose ancestors came here within the last hundred years or so. Those who are at present 
known as Iranis will in about a century at the most be absorbed in the general community of 
the Parsees.” 

* The question cannot however be studied except by reference to age distribution, and is therefore discussed in 
Chapter V. 


<• 
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At this Census I had the Bombay City Zoroastrian slips sorted into Parsees and 
Iranis according to the entries in the schedules. The result was as follows : — 

tiabsulmry Table No. 4S — Parsees and Iranis in Bombay and Suburbs. 

Males* ' Females. Total. 


Bombay City — ' 

Total Zoroastrians . . . . . . . . 27,948 ' 24,286 52,234 

Parsees .. .. .. .. 27,005 ' 23.828 i 50,833 

Iianis ^ . . . . . . 943 4oS 1,401 

Bombay Suburban District — , 

Total Zoroastrians . . . . . . . . 1,246 1,199 2,445 

Parsees . . . . . . . . 1,180 1,159 2,339 

Iranis . . . . . . . . 66 40 ' 106 


Section 11. — Judaism. 

215. This religion affords an example of the advantage of excluding Aden. 
In 1911 the number of Jews was 16,109 ; but of these 3,747 were returned from 
Aden, W’here this religion is an important element. Excluding Aden the 1911 
figure was 12,362, and the 1921 figure is 12,564. Bombay City contains the majority, 
of these, and Kolaba, Thana, Poona and Karachi most of the remainder. The 
Jews of India consist of several diverse elements, of which the community called 
Bene-Israel is one of the most interesting. This community is confined almost 
exclusively to the coast villages near Bombay. Taking the returns from Kolaba, 
Thana and the Bombay Suburban District as roughly covering the community we 
find that there is a loss of 157 males and 177 females at this Census — in all 13 per 
cent, of the community. This vert’ large decline may quite possibly be attributed 
to emigration of the Bene-Israels in search of work elsewhere. But a phenomenon 
like this can best be explained by accurate local study, and the community has an 
organisation and a journal of its own. A full and fairly up-to-date account will 
be found in the Castes and Tribes of Bombay, Vol. I. 

Section 12. — Eeligious Composition op the Popul.ition. 

216. It is interesting to note that Islam is being encroached upon in Sind 
by Hinduism, using that term to include Sikhs and Jains. The annexed diagram* 
shows the point, and illustrates the continuity of the movement. The fact seems 
to be fairly well known, and is apparently usually attributed to the superiority of 
the Hindu in all intellectual occupations, which with advancing civilisation must 
be of necessity of increasing iinpn’’tance. 
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RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
OF SIND, 1872-1921. 

//7 this diagram **Hindu**is used in a sense which includes 
Jains, 5ikhs and /Ini mists. The religions other than 
Musalman and Hindu (as thus defined) are shoyrn by the 
minute area ah the right end of the rectangles • 


£ 


♦ In the diagram the areas at the end of the main rectangles representing the proportionate numbers of other 
reli<yion 3 have not only been made solid instead of hollow by the draftsman, but have also been drawn rather too 
lar^. The religions other than Musalman and Hindu (including Jain and Sikh) are of very little importance in 
Sind. 
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217. The general religious composition of the population is shown by the 
following Tables. Sind being in religious composition wholly dissimilar from the 
rest of the Presidency has been kept distinct. 

Subsidiari/ Table No. 49. — Distribution of the population by religion, 1921, including States. 




Pruportiim 

per 10,000 

of each religion. 



Hindu and An* 
imist combined 
(including Arya 
and Brahmo 
Samaj). 

Musalman.; Jain. 

1 

i 

Sikh. 

Zoroastiian Christian. 

' All others 
Jew. and 

' unspeci- 
‘ fied. 

Presidency proper 

. . b. i 0*4 

SS4 20: 

J 

35 114 , 

5 1 

Sind 

2,548 

7,380 5 

23 

8 34 

2 i 


218. In the Table which ends the Chapter is shown the distribution of the 
population of each district by religion since 1881. 

Subsidiary Table No. .50 .—Distribution by Districts of the Main Religions 

(for British Districts). 


umber per 10,000 of the Popular ioD. ^ho are 


Dretrict and >'aturr.l Hindu. Musalman. 

Division. 


1 

1921. 

o 

1911. 

3 

1901. 

4 

1891. , 

5 

1881. j 

6 

1921. 

1911. 

8 

1901, 

9 

1891. 

10 

1881. 

11 

Bombay Presidency 

! 

7,947 

7,863 

! 

7,858 1 

8.061 

8,015 

1,729 

1,810 ' 

1.807 

1,629 

1,627 

Bombay City 

7,124 ; 

6,780 

6,554 

• 6,612 

6,504 

1,571 

1,831 

2,007 

1,889 , 

2,063 

Gujarat 

8,552 1 

8,550 

8,495 , 

8,716 

8,666 

1,073 

1,073 

1,089 

1,001 , 

1,035 

Ahnr edabad 

8,410 I 

8,381 

8,364 1 

8,559 

8,542 

1,115 

1.112 

1,095 

982 

980 

Borach 

t 

7,472 1 

7,557 

7,582 

7,708 

7,730 

2,274 

2,209 ^ 

2,173 

2,087 1 

2,057 

Kaira 

8,632 

8,647 

8,573 

8,977 

8,959 

917 

915 ; 

952 

888 ■ 

906 

Panch Mahals . . ' 

9,147 ' 

9,198 

9,081 ‘ 

9,343 

9,295 

712 ! 

690 , 

818 

595 , 

629 

Surat . . i 

8,821 ; 

8,803 : 

8,750 , 

8,814 , 

8,689 ‘ 

834 ; 

846 

851 1 

805 i 

904 

Konkan 

9,100 ■ 

9,134 

9,147 ' 

9,158 : 

9,162 

601 ; 

594 

585 

579 i 

574 

Kanara 

8,928 * 

8,910 ' 

8,964 j 

9,021 : 

9,040 j 

657 ' 

667 I 

645 

593 

576 

Kolaba . . 1 

9,403 

9,429 

9,424 1 

1 

9,412 

9,436 

504 : 

485 ! 

484 ' 

497 ; 

469 

1 

Batnagiri . • | 

9,228 

9.227 

9,228 1 

i 

9,224 

9,237 

702 ; 

708 ; 

709 ; 

720 ; 

713 

Thana (including Bombay. 

i 



1 


i 





Suburban District) 

8,883 ; 

8,919 

8,927 

9,002 

9,024 

508 , 

476 ' 

447 1 

445 j 

467 

Deccan . . | 

9,180 

9,228 

9,208 

9,312 - 

9,283 

603 

575 1 

585 ■ 

563 1 

545 

i 

Ahmednagar . . | 

8,983 

9.065 

9,032 

9,215 

9,200 

516 

507 ’ 

522 

530 i 

527 

Khandesh East . . | 

8,897 

8,929 

A 

1 


f 907 ; 

961 n 

1 

♦767 * 





1 > *9,064 

•9,143 

♦9,161 



]■ *835 


♦746 

Khandesh West 

9,410 

•9,381 




{_ 506 

•539 b 

f 

j 


>’asik . . j 

9,252 ! 

9,338 

^ 9,327 

9,358 i 

9,412 

558 

1 527 1 

537 

499 ' 

452 

Poona 

9,206 j 

9,255 

9,252 

9,270 i 

9,282 

461 

456 i 

i 

460 

480 1 

467 

Satara 

9,470 ; 

; 9,509 

9,467 

1 9,491 

9,497 

351 

339 J 

357 

353 , 

346 

Sholapur 

9,071 

1 9,022 

J 9,065 

9,151 

9,101 

791 

721 ; 

756 

719 

755 

Kamatak 

8,602 

1 8,642 

8,646 

8,670 

8,732 

, 1,146 

1,112 

1,071 

1,049 ' 

980 

Belgamn 

8,646 

j 8,665 

j 8,618 

8,616 

8,637 

843 

817 ' 

789 

794 ; 

767 

Bijapur 

8,742 

j 8,778 

1 8,794 

8,836 

8,898 

1,206 

1,171 ; 

1,148 

1,112 

1,051 

Dharwar 

8,453 

j 8,507 

8,573 

8,507 

8,714 

1,379 

1,334 1 

1,271 

1,246 1 

1,140 

Sind 

2,589 

2,408 

1 2,340 

2,245 

1,618 

7,337 

7,514 ! 

7,619 

7,705 

7,808 

Karachi 

2,561 

2,138 

1,896 

1,833 

1,505 

7,124 

7,597 ! 

j 

7,954 

8,023 

' 8,149 

Hyderabad 

! 2.794 

\ t2,423 

t2,454 

t2,230 

tl,545 

J 7,181 

\ $7,532 ; 

$7,529 

$7,761 

i $7,878 

Navabshah 

1 2,328 


1 



7,671 

J i 



! 

Larkana 

1 1,626 

i 1,538 


1 


f 8,354 

8,435 : 



! 


I 


1 V 2,149 

{ 2,030 

; 1,163 


1 

V 7,837 

7,959 

8,022 

Sukkur 

‘ 2,922 

’ 2,702 

/ 



L 7,023 

7,225 ' 

J 



Thar and Parkar 

! 4,595 

i t4,382 

J4,169 

! J4,442 

. $4,534 

5,368 

$6,565 

$5,807 

^ $5,530 

$5,370 

Upper Sind Frontier 

1,002 

1 1,007 

981 

! 1,078 

' 893 

8,988 

1 

8,972 

9,015 

8,903 

8.792 
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Number per 10,000 of the jKipulation o are 


District and Natural 
Division 



•b'lii 




Christian 




' Zoroastrian. 



1921 

1911 

■ 1901 

1891 

1681 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

.3 

24 

25 

26 

Bombay Rresidcnty 

180 

181 

211 

1 2< '0 

213 

104 

91 

86 

63 

bu 

32 

31 

31 

28 

32 

Bombay ('it> 

203 

209 

184 

1 307 

223 

580 

586 

5.^2 

551 

547 

444 

520 

596 

577 

628 

Gujarat 

193 

203 

233 

212 

229 

130 

113 

115 

15 

12 

52 

59 

64 

55 

58 

Ahnndabad 

398 

434 

475 

430 

449 

57 

49 

43 

17 

18 

20 

20 

17 

9 

8 

Broai h 

106 

100 

112 

105 

115 

85 

36 

25 

4 


72 

90 

107 

96 

93 

Kaira 

89 

96 

118 

106 

119 

360 

341 

352 

26 

13 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Ranch M.Thals . . 

48 

48 

64 

55 

73 

86 

57 

19 

3 

2 

6 

6 

5 

4 

1 

Surat 

152 

150 

185 

176 

190 

28 

18 

17 

8 

10 

164 

180 

197 

196 

205 

Kouk.in 

29 

24 

27 

24 

26 ‘ 

243 

220 

214 

216 

213 

21 

18 

18 

14 

12 

Kanara 

28 

29 

34 

35 

40 1 

401 

391 

356 

350 

344 



1 



i 

Kolaba 

29 

.. 

•28 

25 

( 

GO 

j 

28 

21 

21 

16 

8 

6 

5 

5 

3 

1 

Ratnagin 

14 

16 

20 

18 

17 j 

57 

47 

43 

38 

33 



* * 



Thana {including Bombay ' 





1 



528 

479 



58 

C4 

43 

36 

Suburban DKrirt) . ’ 

47 

34 

30 

25 

28 i 

i 

544 

506 

435 

64 

Deccan 

112 

111 

124 

119 

126 I 

93 

75 

73 

39 

37 

9 

8 

7 

6 


Alimednagar 

178 

1 

; 162 

194 

1 

182 i 

206 1 

320 

265 

249 

71 

64 ' 

o 

O 

9 

2 


Khandesh East 

81 I 

; 90 

h 

>*86 

*77 

1 1 

*81 

f : 

13 I*! 

>*10 

*8 ' 

1 


3 

1 

i 

‘1 

Khandesh \Vest 

64 1 

*65 

;/ 


1 

1 16 1 

*11 

J 


I 

^ 34 

Li 

♦4 

J 



Xa'^ik 

90 ■ 

87 ' 
i 

1 93 

93 

97 i 

87 ’ 

:'>6 

36 

44 


n 

9 

6 

: 5 i 

' - 

Roona 

116 

1 109 

, 108 ^ 

116 

121 1 

176 

139 

145 

lU5 

‘ 105 

j 30 ' 

25 

24 

19 

17 

Satara 

149 

i 137 

; 161 

146 

148 j 

25 

12 

13 

8 

! 8 

* 5 

2 

9 

1 


Sholapur 

100 ! 

99 

I liT ' 

112 

129 

34 ! 

22 

27 

, 

! 11 

! ^ 

4 

5 

3 


Kamatak 

199 i 

195 

' 237 

235 

244 

ol 

48 

45 

44 

39 

! 1 i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Belgaura 

439 1 

440 

i 

521 1 

1 

512 

521 1 

70 

76 

71 

75 

73 

1 1 

2 

; 1 

i 

1 

1 

Bijapur 

38 

1 33 ^ 

! 45 

i 

42 

42 1 

14 

1 

13 

12 

1 10 

9 



1 



Dhar^ar 

102 

101 ' 

I 111 

116 

; 119 ; 

63 

53 

43 

40 

27 

2 

9 

1 

1 


Sind 

5 


8 

3 

1 

' 5 

1 

36 1 
1 

31 

24 

27 

25 

9 

7 

6 

5 

4 

Karachi 

21 

12 j 

0 

o 


184 1 

173 

107 

112 

98 1 

50 

42 

30 ' 

25 

20 

Hyderabad - . ^ ! 

1 

jn| 

fl 

t 


{IBl 

|tio 

$7 

ts 


{ ^ 

)t 

j fl 

! 

j + 

Kavabshah 


) ! 


I 

1 










( 

Larkana 





j 

( ^ 

1 


8 


/'• 


i\ 

i 1 

1 1 




> 1 





i ^ 

9 

■J 


( - 

Sukkur 



/ 

1 


\ 9 i 

10 

J 



1 2 ' 

O 

J 

1 

1 


Thar and Rarkar 

7 

$11 

tl8 

$27 

$’^1 1 

[ 

o j 

$‘2 

$1 

$1 

$1 


$ 

‘ $ 

1 $ 

♦ 

Epper Sind Frontier 

2 


1 



1 , 

i 

1 

3 

8 

19 




i" 

1, 


• Does not include Mewas Estates. 

t Does not include Sinjhoro Taluka but includes Digr i Taluka. 
J Includes Sinjhoro Taluka, but does not include Digri Taluka. 
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Chapter V.— Age. 


CHAPTER V.~ AGE. 


Sectiox 1.— The Basis op the Figures. 

219. In the Indian Census “ age ” means “ age last birthday ”. The instruc- 
tions on the Cover of the Enumeration Book were — 

“ Enter the number of years each person has completed. For infants less than 
one year old enter the word " infant 

220. In tlie Code the following ivere the supplementary instructions — 

■■ The Age is to be reckoned as it will be on 18th March. In the case of infants 
less than one year old be careful to enter “ infant ”, and not the number of months 
or days of its age, which might be mistaken for years in the Census Offices. Absurd 
replies about age sliould not be accepted. In such cases you should enter what 
seems to you to be the correct age. ” 

221. The following is also important, as showing how unspecified ages are 
dealt with, — 

(From the Chapter of the Code on Slip Copying) — “ If column 7 is blank persons 
wdio are literate should be assumed to be some age over 12, and those who are work- 
ers some age over 15. The married and widowed should be assumed to be between 
the ages noted above, unmarried under 12. ” The ages referred to are — for Indians 
married 1 2-50, widoived over 50 ; for Europeans and Eurasians married males 30-55, 
married females 22-50 ; widowed above those ages. 

222. The necessity for the note about absurd replies ’ will be apparent to 
anyone who has officiated as a Magistrate in India. The ordinary reply of the wit- 
ness to the question — “ What is your age ? ” is “ How do I know ? ” And when 
an answer is given at all, it not rarely happens that the age stated is impossible, 
sometimes wildly impossible. 


Section 2.— Sample Age Returns at individual years of Age. 

223. At e very Census the actual ages returned in one or more batches of 100,000 
slips for 'males and 100,000 slips for females are counted and tabulated for each 
year of a^e. The standing order is to make up these batches of slips by taking those 
for circles in regions where the natural distribution of the population by age periods 
is not likely to have been much disturbed by famine, epidemics or other causes. 
In 1901 the Report gives no indication of the areas selected. In 1911 itis mentioned 
(paragraph 143) that the Talukas of Indi (Bijapur), Xasik, Larkana, and Broach were 
selected. tiie present occasion to liud regions which had not been disturb^ by 
tiie factors niontioneil was virtually impossible. I chose two tracts, one in Surat 
District, and one in Dluirwar. In Surat the slips of the Chikhli, Jalalpur and Olpad 
Talukas were taken, the balance to be made up by adjacent circles of Bulsar. In 
Dharwar the slips of Ranebennur and Karajgi. tlie lialance to be made up from Kofl. 
The actual a^es recorded are shown in the Summation Tables (Subsidiary iables 
Nos G‘^-03) ^ Vnd those for males in Surat are shown in tlie g^-^iph opposite, 
it was not worth while making out a giaph for any of the other three batches, a.s the 
General appearance would liave been the =;ame. The hopeless inexactitude of .he 
Indian ai-e returns is well brought out by tl.e graph, nTiich, li the age.? had been 
f'.nTecth-'recorded, would have exliibited a smooth curve falling away gradually 
from about 3,.500 at age 0 to the baseline at age 100. the divergences trom an abso- 
lutelv straight line caused by unequal death-rates at different age.s being only slight. 
It i.s ofivioiislv utterlv impossible to .smooth the curve actual!} obtained. 


Section 3.— Concentration on Ages which are Multiples of 10 or 5. 

224. Before passing on to a further discussion of the same figures it would be 
iiiterestim; to make some attempt to ascertain whether the actual ages recorded 
from Censlis to Cen.-,us give anv indication of improvement in the accuracy of the 
returns, whether due to any change in the attitude of the Indian people towards the 
question of age or to the effects of iucreasing literacy. In the fir.«t five coliinms of 
the annexed Table the order of preference for particular terminal digits is shown— 
for this Pre'-idency 1901, 1911 and 1921. and for the means of the six major Provinces 
ill the wliole of India in 1911 (Census Report, India, 1911, p. 156). ffheorderof 
pretereuce in 1911 varied sliglitly Province by Proffince ; but in all Provinces the 
order of the first, four wa.s 0, 5, 2. 8 ; and 9 ocempied the last place. 1 occupied the 
last place but one in all provinces except the U. P., where 7 took its place. The fact 
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that 2 and S occupy such high positions is usually attributed to the Rupee currency, 
with its division into sixteenths. This view is liable to be exaggerated, since, if the 
rupee system had so much influence, we should expect to find concentrations on the 
returns of numbers which are multiples of a rupee. This is not the case,— 32, 48, 64 
and 80 showing no conspicuous selection. M hat would seem to be the case is that 
the enumerator estimates a man’s age in tens. If he seems to be anywhere in the 
middle between any two tens he puts the intermediate number ending with 5 ; but if 
he seems to be nearer some particular ten than the intermediate point above or 
below he adds or deducts a round 2. If ail ages were returned exactly correct to a 
year the totals of ages ending with each of the digits 0 to 9 would approximate to 
10,000. The effect of incorrect returns is to cause concentration on particular 
digits. In considering whether. the tendency to concentration is increasing or di- 
minisJiing the exact order of preference is less important. In the second part of the 
Table the effect of concentration is shown in this Presidency for the three Censuses, 
and for the means of the six major Provinces of India in 1911. In connection rvitii 
the latter figures it must be remembered that the concentration v/as kept down to 
some extent by the returns from Burma, where the age returns are considerably 
more accurate than in India proper. Besides entering the actual figures for each 
digit I have grouped the figures in various ways. The grouping by four, four 
and two is the most important, ow'hig to the constant position of the first four 
and the last two in the order of preference. After making allowance for the error 
introduced in the 1911 India means by the inclusion of Burma it will be seen that 
the concentration in this Presidency approximates to the concentration in India as 
a whole. 
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It will be seen that the tendency to concentration shows emphatically no signs 
of diminishing. 

225. Whipple (op. cit.) mentions an “Index of concentration’’ devised by the 
United States Census Bureau. This is obtained by summing the age returns between 
23 and 62 years inclusive, and finding what percentage is borne by the sum of the 
returns at years ending with 5 or 0 to one-fifth of the total sum. Obviously a pei - 
centage of 100 will indicate no concentration on the two digits mentioned, while 500 
would be the maximum concentration, only attainable if no returns at all are record- 
ed for any digits other than the two mentioned. I give below the Index of Con- 
centration for this Presidency in the three last Censuses, ai^d lieside them some 
indices of other countries (from Wliipple). 



( nniitrv. 

Year. 

1 

Index 

cun cent rat i< n 

Bouiliay males 


1901 

509 



1011 

554 

( Surat ) 


1921 

525 

,, ,, ( Dharwar ) 


1921 

314 

United States 


Xot stated 

120 

Belgium 


1900 

loo 

England and Wales 


1001 

» loo 

Sweden 


1900 

101 

German Empire 


1900 

102 

France 


1001 

100 

Canada 


1S81 

110 

Hungary 


1900 

15. > 

Russian Empire 

n 

1S97 

IS2 

Bulgaria 


1905 

245 


It will be seen that the errors in India are much more pronounced than in the most 
backward European countries. The alleged westernization of India in the past 
three decades has had no effect on this particular phenomenon. And the character 
of the “ Changeless East ’’ is once again well demonstrated. 

Section 4.- Examination of the Sample Returns. 

226. The sample age returns are shown in the form of Cumulative or Summa- 
tion Tables (at the end of the Chapter). In these Tables the figure at age 0 is the 
number of persons returned as “ Infant ”, i. e., less than one completed year. 
The figure at age 1 is the sum of the returns for 0 and 1 ; the figure at age 2 the sum 
of the returns at ages 0, 1 and 2 ; and so on. 

227. The cumulative figures are also shown by the diagram. InThis diagram 
the points plotted are the cumulative values of each five-year group.* The Surat 
curves, and e.specially the curve for females, are more regular than those of Dharwar. 
In the Dharwar curves there is a lack of smoothness between 44 and 69, | M’hich i^ 
due to a greater concentration on ages ending with 0 than on ages ending with 5. 
It will also be seen that the Dharwar curve for males shows a somewhat smaller 
number of persons up to age 19 and the female curve up to 0. But in all other parts 
of both curves the Surat curve shows the lower values. The more the curve bulge‘s 
to the left the lower the survival value of the population. This will be appreciated 
better if the summation curves for the Presidency population compared Muth that 
of England and Wales are examined in the diagram which comes further on in the 
Cliapter. 

228. The median age, that is the age at which there are an equal number of 
persons alive both above and below, will be seen from the Summation Tables to be in 
all cases between 19 & 10, approximating sometimes more to the one and sometimes 


* The puijit marked 9 in this diagram ia the compietioii of the lOth year of lifu, i. e., all ages up to 9 yeai and 
364 davB. In the cumulative curves in a later portion of this Chapter Ibis point is marked U). But the age re- 
presented is the same. In the same way in Age Tables the terminology 0 — i) — 9, 10 — 14 etc. means the same 
thing as the alternative terminology 0 — 5, o — -10, 10 — 15 etc. 

t As a matter of fact the draftsman who copied the diagram on the stone has ofcsciired this point hy enhancing 
the irregularities of the Surat curve and diminishing those of the Dharwar curve. 
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to the other. The uiKoiTocted teturns lor I !tl I and 1!H»1 gave the same median 
]>oints estimaTe<l in wliole yeai’s. Tlieio tiial values at age 2<) wen' as it)llo\vs — - 


1 i'Ol , 

.Males . . 

. , 52,925 


Eeiualo'^ . . 

. 5J .728 

1911. 

iilales . . 

. . 50.879 


Eemal'-- . . 

50.247 

• 

1921, 

.Males. Surat 

. .52.183 


Males. Dli.-irwar 

. , 51.517 


Females. Surat 

. .50,589 


Female-^. 1 fiiarwar 

. . 5.'b8l 6 


j-ixeept in rlie <-ase of tiie >!urat females thoj-efure the jnedian age is slightly more 
unfavourable this time. At tlie same time eompatison between samples taken from 
one district at one Census and another at the next are scarcely justified . I’here are. 
as willbe .seen from this Section, consideralde ditTerences between the age composition 
of .Surat and Dliarwar. and a.s will be seen from Section 11 evei'v district has its owii 
type. It is not very difficult to sort by individual years of age. And it is suggested 
therefore in passing that at the next Census either the sorting by ages should be by 
indivTdual year-^ througliout. or that a sample batch of 100.000 should be taken from 
a much larger number of regions than now. 

■220. The mevdian age in our uncorrected return.s is between 19 and 20. while 
the corrected Tables of the Actuary in 1911 showed, the median between 18 and 
19, the cumulative values at age 19 lieing males .51.291. females 50,988. The 
median age in England and Wales in 1911 w;!s» apparently, just below 25 for 
males, and just above 26 for feiiiales. 

.8f.:( Tiox 5 . — The Taeulated .j-veau Age (Iroups. 

2.‘ft). hi the Tmpei'ial tables the age groups ;ue as joliows ;~- 

" 1 
! 2 
2 8 
8-4- 

4 5 

Total 0 5 

5 - 10 
10 -15 

and so on by five-vear groups up to 
65--70 
70 and over. 

The Actuar}' wim examined the 1911 age returiis recommended that the age 
group,> should be .so fixed as to put the multiples of fi\'e in the middle of the 
group instead of at the beginning. I'his, which has a certain amount to recommend 
it, was ruled out on the ground that it is desirable to secure comparison with 
past Censirsos. 

281. In tabulation the age 0 — 1 means all persons recorded as ” infant ”, or 
recorded, in defiance of instructions, as a multiple of months or days. 1 — 2 means 
all persons recorded as J. 5 — 10 means all persons recorded as 5 to 9, and so on. 
'1 he reason for puting 5 — 10 instead of 5 —9 is tlie assumption that an age return 
9 means anything fi'orn the first to ^:he 865th day of the 10th year of age, i.c., 
9 years completed but 10 full years uot coni])leted.* 

282. Apart from the general inaccuracy of ouj- age returns by individual years 
of age, there are certain general errors or biases, which appear also in the figures 
when aggregated by five-year groups. It is partly with a view to detecting and 
eliminating these that the figure.s are turned over to an Actuary for readjustment. 


♦ It would be iiiconec't, even in thecrrisin^'', to cany the ictincnM jit heiow the day, because, unless a person is 
enumerated in the same house in "wliK h he vas born, it 'would be ro** v for aitv person, in order It) asceitain the 
number of odd minutes, or even hours of his life, not only to know tJie time of hii^ biilh, but also to know the exat t 
eorreetion for real sun time against the standartl time in u^e both at tlu Imust at which he was Lorn and the house 
at wliich he is enumerated. 
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Section (j. Methods of eeadjhstixo the Figures. 

233. \'arious iuetliod.s i'or rcadjustmeat are possilcle, when worldng on the 
nuadj listed .sample age returns described in the last section. Bloxam’s formula is 
mentioned by Mr. Enthoven in the l')0l Re^mrt. But it is not c-lear to me to what 
extent he used it. He wrote — 

‘‘Some tables arc given at the end of tlie chapter showing for JlOhOdO of the po])ulation, and for a like 
number .'iclected from areas seriously affected by famine, less seriously affected, and comparatively immune.*’ 

( Some word or words seem to ha\e drop]»ed out of this sentence. ) He continued— 

“ The method of adjustment adopted is that known as smoothing by Bioxaiir* method.’' 

( He then described the method. ) 

The tables at the end of the chapter were 1. Umiclj listed Age Returns 
of 100, ObO of each sex, witli a footnote that areas comparatively unaffected by 
famine had been selected ; and Tables II, II — A. IT--B, II — G, III and 
HI — A, all of which are headed ” StatemeiH showing age perioiis of 100,000 persons 
selected from the Talukas of the Districi etc. " It is not 

clear whether tliese statements gave ages after adjustment, or unadjusted. But 
if the former, then the method seems unsatisfactory, since tiie smooth progression 
of figures which would be expected in adjusted tables is lacking, 

23-1. The metliod used by the Actuary who examined the 1011 hgiires of the 
Indian Census is explained on p. lo? ff. of the India Report for that C’ensus. 
The method involves several processes. First the samples, if of more than 100,000 
are reduced to 100,000. Xext the total figures as given in five-year groups in 
Imperial Table YII for the Province concerned are distriljured over the individual 
vears according to the proportions for any given year in the 100,000 sample 
figures. The figures so obtained are then readjusted iiHo corrected five-year 
groups bv a proce.^s divised to eliminate irregularities. So far the processes are 
all simple, though laborious. But after the quinary or five-year groups have been 
obtained the numbers for any particular year as they ought to have been returned 
are obtained by the use of a formula which differs province by province according 
to deductions from the data, in some cases involves the use of the Calculus, and in 
all cases expert actuarial knowledge. The result is to pi'oduce " that smooth 
progression of figures, which would certainly be in evidence, where a large body of 
facts is dealt with, if the real numbers were recorded at each age. ’’ The graduated 
figures for Bombay for 1911 are shown in Table II on p. 176 of the 1911 India 
Census Report. 

Section 7. — Character of the graduated Taih.es of 'jhe Actuary. 

235. The graduated tables are however not intended to be the corrected 
tables of any particular year. Imt represent the 2 HoI)able normal age distribution 
of the poyuilation as it would be if there were no disturbing outAde factors such as 
famine and epi,lemic.s. Enfortiinately such a condition of tilings never is, and 
aoparently is never likely to be, true of any part of India. This is clearly recognis- 
ed by the Actuary, who remarked— , 

** The effect of tliese disasters upon the birth-rate, and upon the death-rati^ ...... wilt remain in evidence 

like permanent scars from old wounds, so long a? the populations in the a ire-irioU[i> originally affected, are in 
existence.’’ (Para 216 Census of India Report, 16 H.) 

The age distribution in the Actuary's tables P therefore a jmre abstraction, 
and is intended mainly for the conqDutatioii of tables of mortality, such as are used 
by Insurance Com])anies, who can only deal with a normal course for future events, 
arid cannot foresee that any particular individual will lie more adversely affected 
than another of a dift'erent age by reason of possible, fuliin* famines or epidemics. 

230. Xevertheless by comparing our actual di.striburion.s with tlie distributions 
arrived at by tlie Actuary some idea can be gained both of the direction and the 
extent of the regularly recurring errors. 

237. Before examining the age distributioirs a'^ actually recorded and compar- 
ing them with those of the Actuary so as to find out where the tendency for 
generally recurring errors comes in, it is necessary first to isolate those genuine 
causes of irregularities already alluded to. 
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23S. It is necessary in this connection to emphasise tluit although age is very 
incorrectly returned in India, nevertheless if the errors are approximately constant 
from Census to Census both in direction and extent, the uncorrected age group 
figures are of value, and can l)e used to compare the age composition of the popula- 
tion, Census by Census, District by District, lleligion by I’eligion and so on. It i.-^ 
only when Census errors are inconstant in direction and extent (as fur example 
in the figures of Aniinists referred to in the last cliapteri, that tlie Census figures are 
usele.ss. This is far from l)eing tlie ca-.e in tlie matter of age. 

Sectiox 8. — Effect of J )isturbixg Factors, such as Famixe. on the Age 
Composition of the Peopu]. 

239. The effect of famine being to eliminate young children and aged person.'", 
as well as to reduce births, and such calandties having occurred in the past in this 
Presidency just in advance of the second and fourth Censuses, their effect can l)e 
traced through the subsequent (,'ensuses. )iy segregating ages in groups of ten year'. 

The following table will demonstrate the point — 

^nhsiduiry Table d\o. i'T— S ‘Jinbi r of jienomita iitilHoiis) iii four h if-ijcar oif yroiij,.^ 

iS.sl--W21. 



issi 

1801 1901 

1011 

1021 

0—10 

ti-3t; 

7-84 H • 1 

>.7 

7-34 

7*42 

lU— 20 

4*77 

4 72 3 • : 

27 

4*04 

.7-02 

20—30 

4 * 20 

4-90 4 m 

73 

,7*08 

4 *.70 

30—40 

■ 30 

3 0:3 3*84 

4*03 

4 *<'0 

Per cent increase or (h'C/\ 

r .s f (if rd ch (^\j> s ns i}t each of tk c foir fen- 

fcor age gronji,^. 


LS81 

1801 


1901 

lOIi 



to 

to 


tr. 

t'4 


isoi 

lOoI 


fOll 

1021 

0—10 

o*> 

- 1.7 


- 10 

^ i 

10—20 

— 1 

-r 10 


— 0 

- 2 

20—30 

r u 

— / 


-T- 13 

- 

30—40 

-r U) 

-- 2 


T d 

— 1 


( ieaeral 

' Ceneral 


General 

(.ienerai 


|n»pulatir»n 

i jiopulation 

P' 

opulation 

pO])Ulatb*2i 


ii!crua8ed bv 

! decreastai liy 

increased bv 

decreased i> v' 



i 7^ 

^ 0 

t 



r 


24U. The percentage tabic is very striJdng. The 1877 famine is shown 
through age group 10—20 in fSOl. 20 ;30 in ]901 to 30 10 in lOfl. TJie 1899 

famine is shown through age group 0 — fO in 1901, 10—20 in 19i 1 to 20 30 in 1921 . 

The reactional recovery from each famine is also clearly marlted by the plus values 
in the squares above the minu'es. 

241. But the general rise or fall of the population at each Census, which rise 
and fail must extend (though uiievenlv) to all age period.s, modifies the traces of 
the famines. In these four age period.s combined the net percentage changes are 
-{-o2, — 14, -4-21 ami — 4 for the four decades, the variations in the total population 
being -fid, — d, +0 and • — 1. The effect of a general rise is to enhance the plus 
values and diminish the minus values in the individual age groups, and the effect 
of a general fall is to enhance the nanus and diminish the plus values. This 
phenomenon can be traced riglit through the table, and, though obvious, i.s worth 
noting. 

242. 'iTie same phenomenon can be also studied by taking the Xatural 
Division as the unit. The following Cfujarat percentage changes by age groups 
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show the effect of the 1899 famine, and to a less extent the 187 

7 famine, 

whicli was. 

notliowever a true famine in (iujarat. 






1881 

1891 

i9(H 

1911 


to 

to 

to 

to 


1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1021 . 

O — ID 

-- 12 

— 29 

-r 24 

-f 9 

ID— 15 * 

— 0 

10 

— 26 

-r 38 

l.j— 40 * ... 

-- 9 

- - 0 


— 6 

Total p<jpulation 

— 8 

— 13 

4 . 4 

-r 6 

The .yiine fatno^es can 

he traced 

in the Deccan figures. 



1881 

ISOl 

I 

1901 

1911 


to 

to 

to 

to 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0—10 

22 

— 14 

+ 13 

4 

10 — 15 


-r 20 

~ 11 

-f 9 

15—40 

u- IT 

— 4 

-4 8 

~ 10 

Total population 

^ IT 

i 

+ T 

— 5 

The Kantalaf: fgitres are as foUoivs : — 


1881 

' 1891 

1901 

1911 

— 

to 

t(.) 

to 

to 


1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0—10 

- 50 

— T i 

— 7 

“r I, 

10 — 15 

— 24 

— 52 

1 n 


15—40 

-r 16 

— 9 , 

■ _ 7 



Total population 

+ 20 

i - 1 
] 


0 


243. The actual age distributions by five-year groups also bring out the same 
phenomena. In the following table the actual figures are given since 1881. The 
figures in large bold type represent those in which the eft’ects of the two great famines 
can be traced. It will be noticed that at this Census, the combined effects of In- 
fluenza and high prices having materially lowered the birth-rate, a fresh "scar ” 
occurs in the lowest age group, which will be visible at the next Census in group 10- 
15 and at the 1941 Census in group 20-25, It is also to be noticed tliat whereas the 
1877 famine occurred at such a time in relation to the Census that its effects are seen 
wholly in one age group at each successive Census, rhe 1901 famine was in actual 
continuance at the time of the 1901 Census, so that its effects are spread over two 
five-vear groups, namelv those born between 1896 and 1 901 and those boJTi between. 
190f and 1906. 


* In this case different age periods are given because the percentage changes for tbesf' ace jteiir'ds ( 10 — 15 and 
15 — 40 ) happened to be available for past intercensal periods from Subsidiary Table VI <4 the Aue Cbaptei in the 
1911 lepurt. In Subsidiary Table Xo. 52, 4\here the changes are given for the w hole Pit'^idency the age period figures 
had tti l»e made up from 1S81 nnwaids and fresh percentages taken out. This \^a^ too laboiious to do by Xatuial 
Divisions in view of the great mass of other figures worked out in this Repoit. It may sound a siirple thing to take 
the figures for any age period for a past Census. But, up to 1901 the ages Meie sk<*vn sepaiati ly lc>r males and 
females icithout totals for the tivo sexes together. And in the case oi 18S1. as the linuies b>r \eaT‘ leh'W 5 are rot 
summed, it involves summing 12 separate totals in get the giancl total f-r age giou]M'— pr fi r any territorial unit 
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Suhmliary Table No. 63.~Actu.al rcconJal nqc-iUdrihatvn' of 1 OOU of each sex. 
ISSl to mi, Britoik Diitricts. 




Mile-?. 


Age -period. 


issi 

1801 1001 

1911 

0 


ad 21 

33 

i 


lb 1-3 

IS 

2 

22 

ao 25 

20 

. . 

2-3 

ai 25 

20 


2J 

3:^ 20 

20 


0— 5 

^a) 122 

143 

[h) 115 

138 

5 — 10 

145 

14i 

' 141 

{b) 126 

10 — 15 

130 

OO 106 

132 

103 

15 — 20 

85 

80 

86 

84 

20—25 

86 

85 

Yd) SI 

88 

25^30 

04 

94 

04 

06 

30 — 35 

86 

88 

80 

1 d ) 86 

3.3 — 

62 

62 

65 

66 

40—45 

51 

63 

63 

65 

45^50 

40 

o6 

33 

40 

t4(J OO 

33 

-±2 

41 

44 

55 — 1)0 

IS 


IS 

17 

60—65 



24 

65 — 70 

. . > 36 

43 

O 

«' i 

70 & over 
Unspecified 

■ ■ j 

• . t 

1 


1 11 





l-'cm.ilcs. 


1021 

1881 

ISOi 

1901 itui 

1021 



28 

20 

36 

21 


35 


30 


14 

21 

10 

16 


20 


15 


23 

25 

34 

28 


33 


•>7 


26 

20 

36 

28 


33 


31.1 


28 

30 

34 

30 


31 


32 


116 

id) 134 

i~o 

lb) 123 


152 


132 


145 

143 

130 

144 

)5) 127 


151 


121 

110 

yn 89 

115 

^b) 

92 


i 06 

k) 

74 

82 

75 

81 


70 

Id) 

71 

b) 

79 

03 

93 

(Y) 89 


07 

(5) 

87 


97 

94 

03 

03 


04 


04 


02 

84 

87 

88 


87 


88 


70 

5S 

55 

60 


50 


59 

D 

62 

49 

64 

65 


66 


03 


39 

41 

32 

35 


35 


36 


42 

41 

44 

43 


45 


44 


IS 

19 

15 

16 


16 


16 


25 

5 



r 

1 

30 


30 


7 

- 46 

54 

47 


7 


8" 


13 

. 1 



L 

14 


15 



1" 6 

1 

1 






244. rhe Influenza epidemic also caused a disturbance by selecting females 
proportionately more tliaii males, and certain age periods proportionately more than 
others. The following figures bring out this selection. 


Subsidiary Table ISo. 51. — Selective death-rate of Influenza. 

In thn^Tabie Specific Death-rate mean^ the death-rate per miile per annum in each ao'e group as calculated 
from the Actuary’s Tables 1911. = o r- 

Estimated Inlluenza mortality means net mortality from Influenza June-December 1918, shewn as a ter 
mdle rate on the number of persons in each age group from the 1911 actuals. These Influenza rates aic taken 
straight from Col. Murphy's Table in his 1918 Report. 


; 0—5 5—10 10—15 15—20 20—30 30—40 40—50 ' 50—60 60&over 

. ! I i 


MALES. ^ 

Specific death-rate . . 275 

36 

20 

25 

47 

73 

! 

1 

103 

1 

150 

302 

Estimated Iiifluen/a mortality,, 62 

28 

27 

39 

61 

63 

56 


81 

FE5IALES. i 

i 

! 

t 





i 


Specific death-rate • • 271 

34 

19 . 

26 

49 

75 

100 

145 

335 

Estimated Influenza mortality. 60 

36 

42 1 

1 

56 

SO 

77 

56 

61 

84 


245. It will lie seen that tiie Influenza showed sedection in the case of both 
males and female.s for periods bct)yeen 10 and 30, with a yery slight selection at 
5 — 10 and 30 — 40 iti the case of females only. 


240. Yet a careful examination of the age distribution figures for ages between 
10 and 30 in Subsidhiiy Table No. 53 will reveal no reduction of the figures 
below what they otherwise would have lieen . This is best seen in the figures for age 
groups 25 — 35, both .sexes, 1921. The effect of the Influenza selection of these 
middle age periods is very much slighter than the disturbances caused in the 
lowest age group by the combined effect of Influenza and high prices. Thus 
although Influenza, as a killing agent, showed not only no selection of the ages 0 — 5, 
but even a strongly marked aversion from those ages, yet the low birth-rate of the 
last few years loaves a very dohnite sear. 


247. Tlie exti’f'me cuutiuu 
the caiuses of changing nge di.>trd 


win'll ha.5 to be exercised in attempting to diagnose 
■utioii is well shown by stating the figures as foUows. 


(a) Figures inducnoyil by il.c 1S7T famine, (b; Fiunire^ iadu 2 UGfd by liie lainiric. (y; influoncc'-l 

by the l'.>\v birth-rate of 
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Aye coMpo.iitioii, of every thousand of each sex. in the Bombay Presidency 1881 to 1921. 

British Districts. 


Age-group. 



Males. 





Females. 



1881 

1891 

i 1901 
\ 

1911 

1921 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 i 

i 

1921 


C-io 

309 

301 

388 

373 

382 

388 

387 

382 

371 

3S9 

M— oc 

o08 

o08 

.310 

.324 

.313 

o04 

♦300 

.311 

.318 

49S 

iAj ami over 


lol 

90 

lO 3 

10.3 

108 

113 

107 

111 

113 


Any person suddenly faced with the above figures and informed that Influenza had 
selected the middle age periods especially in the case of women, would at once assume 
that this was the cause of the smaller proportion at 15 — 50 at this Census. But we ‘ 
know from the five-year Table above that the real camse is the passing down the age 
groups of the age periods disturbed by the 1899 famine. The effect of Influenza 
selection is not non-existent but is almost negligible by comparison. 

218. The changes in the age distribution of each sex at this Census are shown 
in the two diagrams, one showing the actual numbers in each of the o-year periods, 
and the other showing the cumulative curves of the same. In this diagram the 
cumulative values of the population of England and Wales, 1911, are also shown 
by the red curve. The general low survival value of the Indian population is mark- 
ed by the strong upward bending of the black curve. The more the cumulative 
curve is straightened the higher the survival value. 

249. In a third diagram are shown the distribution by ages of 1 ,000 persons in — 
(i) The Presidency, 1 921 (ii) each of the cities of Bombay, Karachi, and Ahmedabad, 
and (iii) England and Wales, 1911. The discussion of ages in the three cities is 
relegated to Yol. IX. of the Report series. But, in passing, attention may be 
drawn to the excess in the wage-earning periods in all the three cities, but especially 
Bombay, and to the irregularity of the Presidency curve when compared with the 
smooth curve for England and Wales. 

Section 9. — Mean Age. 

250. In Section 4 above the values of the median ages were discussed. The 
median age was the point at which there were an equal number of living persons 
above (older) and l^elow (younger). Another method of finding a comparative 
index of age distribution is to take out the Mean Age. By mean age is meant the 
arithmetic mean of the summed ages of every individual composing the population, 
just as one might say that in the case of three individuals, aged 37, 40 and 43 iespe<^- 
tively, their average age is 40. 

251. In the 1911 Report, Subsidiary Table II to Chapter V (p. 81) the Mean 
age is given for Males and Females in that year, and at each Census back to 1881. 
The means were stated as follows — Males, 1911, 24 "08 ; Females, 1911, 24 ; and for 
each sex at all the previous Census 27. It is certain that the same formula cannot 
have been used in 1911 as in the previous Censuses. The divergence is too great, 
and seems to be wrong in direction. I am not quite clear as to the method used 
in 1911, which was stated to be Bloxam's formula. But I have taken out the 
mean ages for this and for the throe previous Censuses afresh by a method employed 
in certain French Statistical enquiries, and communicated by the Census Commis- 
sioner. It may be stated in the following formula. 

® P+5 (P-n ) +5 X,) +....5(r^n ) 


where 31 is the 3Ioan Age souglit, P is tlie Total Population under consideration, 
1 is the number of persons recorded in each of tlie five year age groups xl, x2, 

xn. The firstitem in the numerator, Px2-i-. gives the total yeais lived by all 

persons recorded in ages 0 — 5. taki.'g the average at 2I-, while it also serves to raise 
the number of years lived by all persons in the higher age groups by 2i. The 
second item in the numerator considers the persons in age group 5 — 10. as ivell as 
all persons in the higher age groups. The mean age of the group is but of this 
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2| have already been as.signed by tlio item. Tlie total population lesti thot^e 
already disposed of in age group 0 .5 i‘^ theretoi'e multiplied Im 5. and so on. 

The sum of all these items is tin- total miaibfi' f>;' //enrs lircd. and has tliei'efore to be 
divided by the total population (denominator) to give tlie average or moan age. 
•2o2. By tliis formula we get tlu' iollowing-- 

Siih'uhai'j TdtJr Xo. o5.~-Miai’‘ wivh of ninl F'lonlos irholi Pitsidi ,t( ij. 1S9J J!)dJ. 

coot nil ful iVttli ‘he Mmn iti/i s oj fhr ijrinho'lt <1 liix-iiciir tjr'm d Tatih < f ihc Avtnari/ (19JJ). 

Is91 i'Ji'l nut niri AOuary. 

Male.- :; 4 -M ! 24-4’ 24-(j 24 -s 22 •« 

Females ; 24 -O ' 24 -.3 24 -(j 24-7 ii-s 


This method could never give more than an approximation, because, for one 
thing, the mean age in the first group will never be exactly 2d, nor of the following 
groups exactly 7d- 12d. etc. Moreover it is necessary, in order to use the formula 
properly, to have tlie figures of recorded ages up to the very end. At tlii.s Bensus, 
and in 1911, we stopped our age groups at 70 years ami over, which means that 
every person over 70 was assigned the age of 72d, whereas those who lived into 
group 75-— 80 should have average ages of 77d, those in group 80-~-85 ages of 82d, 
and so on. Not only so but in the Censuses of 1891, 1901 and in the Actuarv’s 
Graduated Tables the age groups stop at 60 and over instead of 70 and over. " I 
calculated the mean age as above for Males, 1921, comluning the last groups into 
one as 60 and over, with the result that the mean age dropped from 24 -8 to 24-6. 
It is necessary therefore to allow for an increase of • 2 on all the means given in the 
Table except those for 1911 and 1921. And, in order to allow for the ages above 
75 it is necessary to add a further unknown correction, which may be assumed to 
be certainly below -1, since the number of persons returned as over*74 is verv small, 

253. Even after making these allowances we see (i) that our recorded ages 
show a gradually rising mean, and (ii) that the Actuary's researche.s again indicate 
that in his opinion our recorded ages were too high. The second point is fully 
discussed in Section 10 following. As regard.’ point (i) it has to be remembered 
that an increasing mean age can be brought about eithe]' by a genuine rise in the 
survival values of the population, or by a decrease in births. Probably in this 
case both factors are at work. 

Section 10.-. Direction ano Extent of General Errors. 

254. We can now returo to an investigation oi the generally recurring errors 
in our five-year group figures. This can best be studied ])y calculating the propor- 
tion borne by the actual group figures to the theoi'ctical group figures of the Actuarv. 
Any regular directions of error can be detected ia this way in spite of the special 
disturbances already discussed. 

S^ihsididry Tcihlf:: No, 60 . — PfojjOYfio}t horitf: b>i tbe coJfo\'< of Oie ii ocot'YPcied fii'P.'ijC(iY 

yYOtipJiyuYP''', ISSl iy 21 ., to thp dislTihotion oJ tho sco^ip fj Yo^t ys at thp Actiio s cj Ycid uoted 

Tables, 1911, British Distriets, 

males. femai.es. 


Age -group. 


! Percentage^ of the valuer c»f 

I V 1 each acre group in Suh.^idian- 

I Table Nn.' 53 to the values in 

I tion m the o 

Ac tiiarv'i: 
table pill. 


Per rniih* Pmeentages ni \ allies of (‘aeh 
dii^tiibo- group in Sui..'?idiaiy Table 

ti-'ii in the An. 53 t** tlie values in Col. 8. 

tUd » V 

Tal-le PUP 





1831 

1891 

1901 

PJII 

1021 


]s,sl 

j 1891 

1 

1901 

n — 5 


nu 

' 74 

87 

70 

. 84 

J 99 

7o 

102 

83 

0<S 

70 

5—10 


127 

' 114 


: 111 

114 ’ 

127 

113 

109 

3 13 

pf — 15 


115 

113 

I 92 

; 115 

94 

PhJ 

no 

95 

i t 

09 

15—20 


100 

bO 

i 

, 81 

70 

TO 

lot) 

77 

71 

70 

2i ) — 25 


00 

: 90 

1 89 

. 84 

02 

82 

90 

97 

07 

93 

25—30 


So 

111 

1 in 

1 in 

113 

lU 

84 

112 

HI 

HI 

30-35 


73 

118 

! 121 

' 122 

118 

120 

72 

117 

121 

, 122 

35—40 


01 

1 102 

102 

, 

109 

115 

00 

07 

92 

1 100 

40 — 45 


49 

105 

129 

1 120 

133 

127 

50 

98 

128 

130 

45— 50 


39 

, 103 

92 

07 

103 

ion ' 

40 

102 

80 

88 

5u — 55 ’ 


30 

127 

140 

, 137 

147 

no ! 

30 

137 

147 

143 

55—00 


22 

82 

73 

S2 

77 

S2 

22 

8<) 

78 

72 

00 k over 


33 

109 

130 

112 

127 

13.3 ' 

35 

131 

154 

134 


1 


IDII lOlU 


94 

■ 82 

iOO 

119 

79 

94 

75 

07 

lOl i 

91 

112 i 

112 

121 1 

122 

98 i 

08 

1.32 

120 

88 

00 

1.50 

147 

7.3 

73 

no 

151 
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255. It is necessary first to a.ssume that the Actuary's distribution, though 
admittedly theoretical, i.e., representing ideal conditions that never do arise, was 
<tx theory correct. For example, it will be seen that in the highest age group we 
ahvay.s .sliow a marked exces.s. It is necessary to assume that this is a Censu.s 
error and tliat rlie Actuary's calculations did not underestimate the survival valuef- 
of tlie middle and later ages. Accepting this condition we find the following 

(1) A rryidur th jicd at nyef. 0 6, coupled ii'ith an ej:ces>s at aye<s 5 — 10, which i.s 
l)e.st explaineii by the assumpticui (i) that there is a slight tendency to omit infant.s 
i!'(un the Gensus and (ii) that there is a marked tendency to overstate the ages of 
<-hildren of 3 and -i. Tliere is a definite slewing forward of this group. This is natural 
when the natural tendency to return a child of four years a.s 5 is remembered. 

( 2 ) An excess of males in age group 10 — 15 coupUd with a deficit in group 
15 — 20. This is caused by the return of children of h as 10, and the return of 
youths of 19 as 20. 

( 3 ) A marked deficit of females in both these groups, hut especially in group 15 — 20, 
This deficiency i.s strongly marked both among Hindus and Mahomedans, but slight- 
ly more among the latter. The following figures explain the point. 

Per hiille dbilrihution values of the first seven five-year age-groups in the case of Hindus 

anel ^fahornec^ans. 1921. 


Per mi lie of eaeh .^ex in each religion. 


Age-giuup. Hindus. Mahomedans, 



Males. 

Female.''. 

Males. 

Femalt'S. 

0 — 5 

121 

135 

119 

134 

5—10 

150 

153 

151 

155 

10—15 

120 

110 

117 

99 

15—20 

74 

70 

72 

67 

20—25 

74 

S3 

79 

89 

25—30 

93 

90 

95 

97 

30—35 

88 ' 

80 

96 

95 


The explanation cannot very well lie in greater mortality among females at these 
ages, because that would enhance the values of the lowest age groups and would not 
raise the values of the age groups above 20. Whereas it will be seen that in the 
lowest age groups the values for the two sexes are more or less even, while 
after 20 tiie values for females rise sharply as compared with males. Jloreover 
according to the Actuary it is only after 18 that female mortality exceeds male. 
The explanation must therefore lie in one of two causes, (i) misstatement of age, and. 
(ii) concealment of females at the period 10-20. The slight excess values for female.s 
in group 5 — 10 does not seem to indicate a very strojigly marked tendency to 
undcj^-state age, though it may indicate some slight tendency that way. But the 
rise in the values after 20 seem to imply overstatement of age. And this is perhaps 
a more natural explanation than actual concealment. Concealment in India is 
not easy, in view of the conditions, where families reside in very small houses, everv 
detail of their home-life intinwitely known to their neighbours in the next smail 
houses, and every word spoken heard through the thin walls. Concealment bv 
the richer classes living in larger houses is no doubt often possible. And females 
between the stated ages are the one case in which a tendency to concealment might 
arise, for instance where a man does not wish his mistre.ss' name to appear in the. 
schedules. But overstatement is also natural having regard to the early age at 
which cohabitation commences in this country, and the probable tendency to 
denv it in individual cases. 

The CeiiMts Gommissinner in 1911 discussed this point at (.'on.sideraldo Eimth 
(paragraph 268 of tlm India Gensus Report 1911) and recorded his oifinion 
emphatically again.st the idea of extensive concealment. It will also be seen in the 
Chapter on SexNvhich follows this one, that the evidence as a whole is quite against 
the concealment theory, 
c lC-23 
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(4) xi deficit of both sexes but especiulhj oj t}iah's in thv ijroup 20-25. A glance 
at tlie higli values of tlie two following groups will show tliat the explanation here 
lies in overstatement. There seems to be a j ump iii the mi.s-statemeJit s of age. From 
15-20 in the case of m-ile.s and from 10-15 in tlie case of bunales there seems to be a 
tendency to under-state ; and, as soon as those ages are passed, a tendency to over- 
state. The position is rather curious, but is possibly in accordance with the 
natural inclinations of Indian life and especially Indian vilhige life. The cause of 
the teudenev in the case of fern lies has been suggested alreadv. In tlie case of males 
it IS an advantage to avoid the youth stage, that period at which the indulgence 
accorded to childhood and the respect accorded to manhood are alike lacking. 
The Indian villager lives in a rather hard world, surrounded by encroaching 
field-neighbours, harrassing creditors or slippery debtors (most men are either one or 
the other, miny both) and grasping merchants. The youth whose father is dead 
and who has to miintain th.e property will be glad to be accepted as a man and 
take his place in the village panchayats. Hence the skipping over of the period 
20-25. Tuis is a rather speculative explanation of the phenomenon discussed, but 
one not impossible of acceptance to those who know the Indian village. 

(5) A scivnd deficit of females in age group 35-40. In this case excess mortality 
of females may possibly be given as a cause. In his Report the Actuary in 1911 
deduced from the figures the following comparison between female mortality and 
male mortality at the different age-periods. 

Periods of life cU ivJtich female ntortalitg is less than, eaual to, or more than male mortality. 

1 

Less ! Equal More ; Equal Less 

i 1 

0 — IG i 17 ' 18 — 35 36 37 — end 


(6) Lastly, in the case of both sexes a deficit in each of the groups commencing 
with a o as against grouf)s commencing with aA). This is due to the concentration 
on ages which are multiples of 10 b eing greater than on those which end Avith a 5. 

256. When we make up the same comparattee table with ten-year instead 
of five-year groups we get the following : — 


Sohsidiary Table No. o7. — Proportion borne by the distribution values of the uncorrected ten-year 
group figures, 1881 — 1921, to the distribution values of the same groups in the .Actuary's 
graduated tables, 1911, British Districts. 
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1881 

1891 
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Table. 191i; 

1891 

1901 , 

1911 

4 

1921 

1 

0—10 

291 

92 

‘ 98 

, 88 

91 

90 

277 ; 96 

103 

92 

97 

102 

iO — 20 

221 

97 

84 ' 

99 

, 87 

88 

222 ’ 86 

74 

88 

77 

80 

^>0 — 30 

181 

99 

99 

97 

102 

97 

ISO ; 104 

103 

101 

106 

100 

40 

134 

; 110 

112 

i 115 

; 113 

121 

132 , lOS 

108 

112 

111 

111 

44) — 50 

88 

• 103 

113 

115 

119 j 

115 

90 1 100 

i 107 

111 

112 

110 


52 

108 

' 112 : 

114 

117 ! 

' 116 

52 : 116 

113 

113 

118 

116 

60 and over 

33 

* 109 

i 130 

' 1 

112 

127 

' 133 

35 i 131 

154 

134 

146 

151 


257. I have giA'en these figures combined in this way into ten-year instead of 
only five-vear groups because they seem to me. Avhen thus presented, to rai.se a 
serious question wRether the Actuary^ in 1911 did not underrate the general 
surAuval values in this Presidency. If his figures are correct AA^e have to assunie a 
considerable tendency to OA^rstate ages right through life. It is open to question 
Avliether such an absolutely general tendency at all age periods can really be postu- 
lated, The actual number of persons OA^er 60 is so small that merely to'correct the 
lieaA’y percentage excesses in that group could not effect.any readjustment in the 
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lower ages. (.)! course the tendency to concentrate on the numbers which are 
multiples of ten necessarily slews forward the values of all age groups arranged in 
ten-year groups with the age ending with 0 as the first year. 8o in order to test the 
matter still farther we can arrange the figures to be compared in ten-year groups 
beginning with the fives. The result is given below. 

Sofjsi'liary Table No. o8. — Pi-oportiom «*• in Sv.h.Nliar>j Table No. 67, but arranged in the 
grunpn hegttininy with ages ending with digit 6. 






MALES. 





FEMALES. 



Age*group. 

Actuary's 






Actuary’s 






vahiea. 

18<S1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

values. 

1381 

1891 

CO 

o 

1911 

1921 


0—5 

164 

74 

87 

70 

84 

70 

162 

83 

98 

t 

1 76 

94 

82 

5 — 15 

242 

114 

102 

113 

97 

110 

243 

104 

94 

105 

90 

105 

15 — 25 

202 

85 

* 82 

83 ' 

85 

76 

202 

87 

83 

84 

87 

78 

:25— 35 

158 

114 

115 

116 

115 

120 

156 

114 

115 

116 

116 

117 

35 — 45 

..1 110 

103 

114 

116 ( 

119 

120 

110 

97 

108 

114 

114 

111 

45 — 55 

69 

113 

113 

115 ! 

122 

118 

70 

117 

109 

111 

114 

114 

-55 and over 

. . , 55 

98 

107 

100 

107 

113 

57 

114 

121 

111 

118 

121 


2.58. This new arrangement brings out again the avoidance of the period 1 5-25. 
As for the general excess values through the whole of the later periods very little 
change is effected ; and the doubt regarding the justification for the Actuary’s dis- 
tribution still remains. 


Section 11. — Types op Population. 

259. Whipple (op. cit, p. 178) cites the theory of Sundbarg on the subject 
of age distribution. Sundbarg found that in all normal cases examined by him 
about one-half the population were between the ages of 15 and 50. He then distin- 
guished three types, which he called Progressive, that is where the proportion below 
15 is high and the proportion above 50 low, Regressive, where the proportions are the 
other way round, and Stationary, where the proportions are between the two 
extremes. To these three t\"pes Whipple (op. cit.), in order to cover cases where the 
distribution is disturbed by migration, added two others, Secessive, that is where a 
proportion much below 50 between ages 15 and 50 indicates large losses by emigra- 
tion, and Accessive, that is where a proportion much above 50 between *the same 
ages indicates gains by immigration. We thus have five types, which are 
illustrated below — 


Thenreticnl types of population according to age distribution.^- 


Age -group years. 

Progressive. 

Stationary, j 

Regressive, i 

[ 

i Secessive. 

Accessive. 

0—14 

40 

33 

! 20 1 

40 

25 

15—49 

60 

50 

t 50 1 

40 

60 

50 and over 

10 

17 1 

J 

30 i 

1 

20 

15 


260. In the following table the percentage age distribution is given for the 
above age-groups for the Bombay Presidency since 1891. 


Age distribution of the population of the Bomhag Presidency at the last four Censuses. 


Age^group years. 


Per cent, of population. 

1S!41 1901 19U 1921 


0—14 

39 

30 

a s 

39 

15—49 

50 

51 

52 

50 

50 and over 

11 

lu 

11 

11 


* In this table Suiidbarg’s figures are quoted direct from Whipple. Whipple’s own figures of his Secessive 
and Accessive types are inferred from his argument, and from some special examples given by him. But it is clear 
that one could have a combination of either of Whipple’s types with any one of Sundbarg’s, — that is to say, an 
Accessive population might be also Progressive or Stationary or Regressive. Thus, if we write in the Accessive 
•column 35, 60 and 5, the type though Accessive through immigration would also be markedly progressive through 
natural causes. 
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Judaed therefore hy Sundbarg's theory our population is, as will be seen, 
alwavs of the “ progressive ’’ type. Wo must however be careful about comparing 
phenomena in an eastern country with those of the west. The reason win' 
our lowest group 0-15 is always so high is because of the high birth rate coupled with 
hiijJi infact mortalifa. This last point is very important. A'o doubt in a westeiai 
countrV, whose population lias a high survival value a jiercontago like 39 in the low- 
est sro'up would indicate a very high rate of increase of the p(.)])ulation, in otlier words 
a ■■ progressive " population. But in the east, or at any rate in India, a high rate of 
increase demands a higher percentage than 40 in the lowest class to compensate for 
the elimination of infants by infantile mortality, and to allow for the low survival 
value generally. 

201. It is therefore desirable to analyse down to districts. W'e know from 
general considerations discussed in Chapter 1 which districts have a really progressive 
population, and which have a stationary or receding population. And the following 
district distributioiis fall into their places accorcling to expectations. They are 
samples oidy. 


T(jpe of population in stun^ sample Dttslnct.'i and Stales. 


Percentage distributiun of the ]>opulation 




by 

age periods. 


progressive— 


0—14 

15—49 

50 &. over 

West Khandesh 


46 

46 

8 

Panch Mahals 


46 1 

45 

9 

STATIONARY- 


41 



Thar and Parkar 


1 49 

10 

Upper Sind Frontier 


40 

1 49 

11 

•Surat 


40 

49 

11 

Kaira 


39 

49 

12 

REGRESSIVE— 

Kanara 


37 

53 

10 

Larkana 


37 

52 

11 

Cambay 

REGRESSIVE AND Ai.SO SECESSIVE 

THROCGH 

37 

50 

13 

EMIGRATION— 

Ratnagiri 


40 

45 

15 

Cutch 


40 

46 

14 


262. The really access ive type is of course seen mainly in the cities, Bombay 
being the extreme instance. There the percentages are — 21, 72, 7. Accegsive 
types in districts, when found, will usually be due to the admixture of a City popula- 
tion with a rural, as for example Ahmedabad, which gives the following ; — 


District Total 

.. 38 

52. 

10 

(1) 

City 

. . 32 

58 

10 

(2) 

Kemainder 

. . 41 

49 

10 


It is therefore fallacious to calculate the district percentages for any district in 
which there is a large and growing city. 

263. It may be argued that if we attribute the distribution in the case of the 
Ahmedabad District to accession througli the city, what justification is there for 
attributing the almost identical distributions in the case of Larkana and Kanara to 
fpiite different causes, namely to the population being of a recessive type ? The 
answer to this i< that each case has to be judged on its merits ; and the whole pro- 
blem presents a striking example of the difficulty of isolating the real causes of statis- 
tical phenomena, where identical results can be brought about by entirely different 
cau.ses. In the case of Kanara it may be stated as a fact not likely to be cluillenged 
that there is no general movement into the district of a large number of able-bodied 
men in the prime of life, such as are found in the cities. There is therefore no 
explanation of the figures except to assume that the population is decaying. Gaps are 
not being replaced. The supply of children is not sufficient to maintain the popula- 
tion even at its present level. In the case of Cambay also it is extremely unlikely 
that there is any large immigration of the wage-earning ages. In the case of Lark- 
ana it is more difficult to judge. Undoubtedly, even though the present Census 
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showed a reduction in the number of immigrants, there was nevertheless a fa,r 
number of Baluchi a. id Brahui strangers indhe District, and an excessive proportion 
of these would be in middle life. It is therefoi e possible that the district percentages 
are clue to a mixed typo partly regressive and partly aceessive. 

•204. The examples given of the Progressive type may also conceal falla- 
cies. The Panch Mahals and West Khandesh conshst largely of those backward 
juiigle tribes which sometimes do and sometimes do not get into our Religion 
Table as Animists. We know from the next section of this chapter that 
the ago distribution of the ^Vnimists is as iiigh as 48, 44, S. The fact that the 
district popidatiou is largely composed of a particular class which is of a very 
Progressive type is no bar to describing the whole district population as progressive. 
But the C[uestionis — Is the type represented by the Animist distribution of 48. 44. 8 
a genuinely Progressive type 1 Or is it merely either (i) that the very high infant 
mortality keeps the distribution apparently Progressive while actually Btationai’y, 
or (ii) that the Animist distribution was more than ordinarily disturbed by the 
famine of 1899-1901 ? 

26.5. As regards (i) the cli>tribntion of the three main religions in the Panch 
Mahals is as follows ; — 


Age -group. 


0-^14 
15^49 
50 and over 


Hindu. 

Musaiman. 

Animist. 

4fi 

44 

49 

45 

47 

42 

9 

9 

9 


The Hindus of that District of course include numbers of persons of the same 
class as the Animists. The Mahomedau figure however contrasts favourably witli 
the distribution of that religion in tlie whole Presidency, which is — 38, 51, 11. 
InMMst Khandesh on the other hand the Maliomeclan distribution is 41, 49, 10, 
which though more progressive than that of the Presidency is far behind the Panch 
Mahals. 

266. As regards (ii) we cannot compare the 1911 distribution because the age 
periods adopted in Table VII Part II of that Census do not enable the Sundbarg 
groups to be talcen out. But the percentage of the first group 0-14 was only 41 
against 46 this time. Analysis of the first four five-year age groups iji 191 1 and 1 921 

gives per mille rates as noted in the margin. The 
reason for the change from 41 to 46 in tlie first 
Sundhiargiau group at this Census is tlieiefore clear. 
It is solely a matter of the passing down the age- 
grou2)s of the values which are disturbed by famiiiC. 
In 1911 the two five-year periods which had been 
disturbed by the 1901 famine were in the first 
Sunclbargian group, and this time they are in the 
second. The population of the Mahals was really of 
as progressive a type then as now but the fact was 
masked lyr the famine disturbance. The passing of the disturbed five-year groups 
into the second Bundbargian group this time must have sent the value of tliat gToup 
down below its normal. The true normal Bunclbaig distribution of the Mahals is 
therefore probably a])out 44, 46. 10. The Animist distribution in the same way 
may be rendered more than ordinarily progressive this time by the passing down of 
the disturbed five-year groups. It would lie dangerous to test the Animist distri- 
bution Census l)y Census, because of the vagaries of the Animist figures (for which 
see Chapter IV) ; tlie wliole district is therefore examined for this point. But what 
is true of tlie district as a whole may be true of the Animists also. So that the 
normal Buudbavgian distribution for Animists may really be not 48, 44, 8 but 45, 46, 
9 or thereabouts. 

267. In this study of the population according to the Bunclbarg types we have 
been dealing with the uncoirected figures throughout. Thr changes introduced by 

o s 10—24 


Per milie values of the first four- 
five-vear aLTC-i^roup-i, Panch 
Mkhals, 1911 and 1921. 



, 1911 

1921 

0— 5 

174 

149 

5—10 

142 

183 

10—15 

. 92 

124 

15—20 

84 

71 
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tlie Actuary are somewhat drastic. Comparing the 1911 actuals and the Actuary’s 
graduated figures we set the following for the whole Presidency : — 


Agt'-grnup. 


MALES. FEMALES. 

I IK ui recttnl Artuai \ ’h. | Eiu orrocteci Actual y’n. 


(>—14 

15—49 

50 & ovei 


41 

5,> .•'»I 

lU S 


37 W 

52 51 

II 9 


In comparing these it must again be emphasised that the Actuary's figures are 
theoretical and independent of any paiticular point of time. I'he lOi 1 group 0 — 14 
was much reduced because of the legacy of the 1901 famine, which as shown above 
affected two succesive five-year groups, represented in 1911 bv groups 5 — 9 and 
10 — 14. The Sundbargian distribution at all other Cciisuses has been nearer to the 
Actuary's theoretical distribution. 

208. We might perhaps say that so far as this Presidency is concerned, when 
dealing with the uncorrected figures, the three tSundbarg types of age distribution 
should be re-stated as follows : — 



Age -group. 

Progressive. ’ 

Stationary. 

1 

j Eegressive. 

0—14 


43 

40 

37 

15—49 


50 

50 

50 

50 & over 


7 ' 

10 

13 


The above are so adjusted as to keep the middle value as 50. But really speaking, 
having regard to the examples given from West Khandesh and the Panch Mahals 
it would seem that the first part of Sundbarg’s theory, namely that the percentage 
at ages 15 — 49 is always about 50 per cent., does not really hold good with us, at 
any rate for small areas. 

269. We might follow up the argument by suggesting that in the case of all Dis- 
tricts, States or other areas, in which there are no migration factors to be considered, 
the population at the next Census may be estimated to increase or remain stationary 
or decrease, according as the age distribution this time approximates to one or other 
of the types stated above. But here again we are always defeated in India by the 
possibility of epidemic diseases and famine. It is really useless to attempt a 
forecast at this stage. But the authority who takes the next Census of this Pre- 
sidency, by which time the course of the seasons and of epidemics will be known 
would probably not go far wrong if he drew out pre-Census estimates of the popu- 
lation of each tract on the above lines. But in so doing it is clearlv necessary to 
make allowances for the religious composition of the population. Thus in a district 
which is largely Animist the distribution must be better than 43 in the lowest group 
to be really Progressive, whereas a value of even 42 in the lowest group in a 
.settled ami rich tract with many .fains and Zoroastrians would indicate a distinctlv 
})rogressive type. 

Section. 12. — Age Composition op the Different Main Religions. 

270. This brings us to the question of the age distribution in the different 
religious. In India the different Religions are of different degrees of education 
and social position. That is to say, the Zoroastrians can be separated off as especial- 
ly advanced, the Jains as considerably advanced and the Animists as necessarily 
backward. The other three contain mixed social strata. Analysis by ages shows 
that here, as in the "West, the advanced social strata have a higher survival value 
than the lower. 

The following gives the Sundbargian distribution : — 


Pcrceiitaqp dislribution by the Sutulbdrg ageyroups of the population of each main religion 


Age-g(oiip. liinOu. i 5ain. Zf>roastrian. ^lusalman. 

1 

Christian. Animist, 

0—14 . . 40 30 2 ’ 38 j 

15—49 49 51 .“,7 51 

50 & ovei •• 11 13 10 11 

31 48 

57 44 

9 8 
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A lid tlie detailed distribution by five-year groups is given in tbe following Table: — 

Sitbsidiai i/ Tabic No. 39. — Distribution by aye groups of 1,000 persons in each main Religion, 

ichole Presidency, 1921. 




Hindu. 

Jain. 

i Zoroastrian. 

Masalman. 

Christian. 

Animist 

0- r> 


128 

Ill 

77 

123 

107 

161 

.i- Id 


152 

129 

92 

152 

123 

199 

1(F— ir* 


118 

J22 

97 

109 

106 

126 

ir> - 20 


72 

82 

89 

70 

85 

66 

20-25 


78 

84 

95 

84 

1 116 

63 

25~'30 


91 

88 

90 

96 

* 108 

79 

30—35 


87 

S3 

‘12 

96 

93 

76 

35— -40 


63 

65 

78 

62 

: 73 

64 

40—45 


62 

65 

74 

: 65 

! 60 

53 

45—50 


3S 

42 

54 

. 34 

i 40 

35 

50 — 55 


44 

49 

58 

i 44 

1 37 

33 

,55^(50 


18 

23 

33 

i 

16 

14 

60 — 65 


28 

31 

33 

29 

; 20 

18 

65—70 


8 

lo 

16 

1 6 

1 7 

6 

70 & nvei 


13 

16 

22 

1 

i ^ 

7 


27 1 . The case of the Zoroastrians is the most noticeable. The survival value 
of the Parsees is very high. It was found when studj'ing the Bombay City popu- 
lation that, whereas in the city population as a whole the Zoroastrian percentage is 
4 • 4, in the age groups 55 and over it is 8 • 8, and in the age groups 65 and over it is 
17. The Parsee comnumity has been gradually changing in age distribution during 
several decades as will be seen by the next Table. 


Siibskliary Table No. 60. — Per mille distribution of Zoroastrians by age periods at the last 

Jour Censuses, 


— 

- ■ 








A^e 'group. 


1891 

1901 

I 

1911 

1921 

0—5 



III 

94 

: 

86 

77 

5—10 



119 

109 

1 

98 

92 

10—15 



114 

116 


100 

97 

lo— 20 



lOO 

106 

1 

99 

89 

20—25 



100 

101 

I 

103 

95 

25 — 30 



79 

88 


94 

90 

30—35 



70 

81 

. 

85 j 

92 

35—40 



58 

64 


1 

78 

40—45 



61 

60 


71 j 

74 

45— 50 



44 

45 


50 1 

54 

oO — Ot) 



47 

46 


48 

58 

55—60 



30 

29 


29 

33 

60 — 65 





f, 

\ 

30 

33 

65 — 70 



::)■ " 

61 

15 

16 

70 & over 




20 

22 


272. But though the survival value is high, and though the number of 
Zoroastrians increased at this Census, yet the values of the lowest age groups dis- 
tincth’ suggest a danger ahead. The age distribution for all the important European 
countries is given at p. 63 of the Report of the 1911 Census of England and Wales. 
From the figures there given it will be seen that the Parsee age distribution (even 
assuming that the deficiency in Group 0 — 5 is temporary only) is more unfavourable 
in the lower age groups than that of any European country except France. So long 
as the community holds its own as it did at this Census it is all right. But the point 
of et-iuilibrium might be passed some day, and the community begin to diminish in 
numbers. 

273. The Christian age distribution, both in the Sundbargian Table and in 
the Table by five-year periods being highly abnormal, it is worth while to try to 
examine it in detail. In Imperial Table VII, Part II, I had the figures given for 
Indian Christians only, since the mixing up of Indian Christians with European 
immigrants gives misleading results. The following districts, in which there are 
more than 10,000 Indian Christians, give the followdng Sundbargian distributions : — 


Age-gruu 2 >- 

1 

j Kaira. 

• Thana. 

{ 1 
j Xagar. | 

! Poona, 

Kanara. 

0—14 

.j 44 

! 39 

: 1 

: 46 

1 

36 

40 

15—49 

47 

50 

i 44 

I 57 i 

50 

50 & over 

9 

I 11 

10 

1 ’ 1 

10 
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274. In Thana and Kanara, where the Indian Christian population is of very 
old standing, and represents a settled community, the age distribution approximate.s 
to or coincides with that of the (ieneral l^opulation. In Xagar and Kuira we have 
a Progressive type, due possibly partly to the ■' converts " being drawn from those 
.strata of the Hindu social fabric which have a low survival value. Tlie Poona 
figure indicates aii Accessive type, many of the Indian Christians in Poona City 
being wage -earners without families. 

‘27o. In Imperial Table XVI we have age distributions of Kiu'opear.s and 
Anglo-Indians. The Anglo-lndum figures give us the 
Simdbargian distribution shown in the margin. In the 
case of Europeans the age periods given in that Table are 
somewhat peculiar. Age 15 does not appear, t!ie 
periods being 0--10, 10 — 16, 10 — 18, 18 — 30, 30 — 40, 
40 — 50 and 50 and over. These age periods, which are 
designed to help the Army Department, are a distinct hindrance to the Census 


Officer. But the age distribution is so abnormal that 
even if we take 0-— 15 instead of the usual 0 — 14 we get 

the marginal distribution . 

Looking back to the main Table of age distribution for each religion bv five-year 
periods we can see why there is a sudden jump at period 20 — 25 in the Christian figure. 

Section 13. — Eatio of Children to adults, and of iiARRiED females of 

CHILD-BEARING AGE TO TOTAL FEALALES. 

270. It is customary to study the ratios of (i) children up to age 10 to persons 
aged 15 — 40, (ii) the same to married females 15 — 40, (hi) persons over 50 to persons 
aged 15 — 40, and (iv) married females aged 15 — 40 to total females. The changes 
in the percentages in these cases necessarily follow, s the changes in the aue 
grouping as already set forth in detail in Subsidiaiy Table Xo. 53. 

277. The ratios up to 1911 will be foiuid in detail in Subsidiaiy Table Xo. V 
to Chapter Y of the 1911 report. In the first column in the case of Eatnagiri ike 
figure 91 for percentage of children to adults at that Census should have been 7 1 . 
This time the proportion of children to adults rises in all British Districts 
combined from 65 to 67. The reason for this rise is the passing into the adult clc -s 
of the disturbed five-year groups, of which one (5 — 10) last time came into ti^e 
children class. All districts show a rise. The Panch Mahals, which last time led 
with 76, this time rises to the high percentage of 92. West Khandesh rises fri_ ju 
76 to 86. These figures are again entirely due to the passing down of the disturi : d 
age groups. This will be understood be.st by tlie follovcing comparison, s. 


Percentage age dii^trihution of 
European British Subjects. 

0—15 . . 14 

16—49 . . 80 

50 — and 

over . . 6 


Age disirihulion 

of Anglo- 

I fidians. 


0—14 

M4 

10—49 

58 

50 and 


uvur 

S 


Percentage home hg the number h hi cfftain age-groups, Panch Mahals 1921 to the same age 

qroups in the same District, 1911. 


1911 


1921 


iemalcii. 5Iaies>. Females, 

(taken as 100) 


0— 10 
10—15 
15—40 
40 W 


The wl)ok population has ri.sen by 16 per cent. But owing to the passing i}ito tlic 
adult (D 40) group of the two five-year groups disturbed by the 1899 famine tt-'t 
group remains almost stationary, wliile the groups above and below it rise .steeid r 
If tae reader finds the constant liarping on the famine distiuEance of the am- dis- 
tribution wearisome I can only plead necessity, .since this phenomenon dornii'a'e.s 
everything connected with age, at any rate in this Presidenev. Writers of future 
reports will have m the same way to refer constanflv to the*' low birth-rate in tho 
five ye.irs preceding this Census. 


im i 

100 

120 

122 

100 I 

100 

154 

IBO 

100 

100 

101 

99 

100 

100 

122, 

120 
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278. For exactly the same reasoiis the ratio of married females aged 15 — 40 to 
total females falls everywhere. In the British Districts generally the fall is from 
Soper cent, to 33 percent. Except in a few districts, as Ratnagiri (where it 
rises from 32 to 33), and Kanara (where it remains constant at 31) — both districts 
free from famine in tlie past — the fall is general in the Presidency proper and extends 
to Thar and Pai-kar in Sind (a district affected in 1901). In other Sind districts 
the ratios are more or less coi'istaiit. 

Section 14- -Ace Distribution by Castes. 

279. Subsidiary Table Xo. (U. at the end of this Section, i& compiled from 
Imperial Table XIY. But tlie Castes aie re-arranged in such a way as to bring 
together tho.se wliich are more or les-< of the .same social level and have more or less 
tlie .'<amo types of occupations. 

280. A certain amount of danger is involved by the method of preparing 
imperial Table XIV. It will be seen that instead of sorting the slip.s for the select- 
ed Caste-, in the all offices, i. e., for all regions, only certain districts are selected. 
Consequently, where the districts selected do not contain a normal sample of the 
Caste, the age distribution figures are liable to be disturbed. This has happened 
this time io the case of Bhatia. The peculiar characterof the age distribution is 
due to the omi.ssion cn Cutch from the regions selected. It is evident that the 
Bhatias enumerated in Cutch must contain a high proportion of children up to 15. 
The Bhatias in the selected districts beicig largely immigrants, and having left 
their families in their homes in the Cutch State, shew aji excess in group 15 — 40 
and marked deficienev in the lower and higher grouns. 

281. The same has happened, though not so clearly marked, in the case of 
Brahman-Audicch and Yani-Osval( Jain). These castes are strong in Kathiawar or 
Cutch, and it is clear that the abnormal age distribution is due to an excess of wage- 
earning ages in the Districts selected, and not to caste peeularities. It has been the 
custom not to have any work for this Table done in State or Agency Offices. But 
this practice evidently requires modification if correct figures are required for Castes 
which are stronger outside than inside British Territory. 

282. It is unfortunately not possible to put one’s finger with certainty on any 
other cases of this disturbance of tlie figures owdug to migration. But the abnormal 
distribution of l\Iadig is possibly also due to influx of wage-earners from Hyderabad 
and Mysore. 

283. Excluding the aliove cases it is evident from the Table that Castes higher 
in the social scale tend to show high proportions in the lower age periods and vice 
versa. This is already a well-known fact, has been commented on in this Chapter 
before, and discussed in previous Reports. 
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Sub.^idiarij Tabic Xo. bl.— Aijc (li.--trib>iiiiiii <>t 1.000 tij uicli vr,/’ <// ci rtani .'a.--ic.<. 

nuiiibtT [“ r in'll-- l_ I !'> tiumlc-r p>‘r mil!*- — 


(' -r- ! t .t r , ; , 




tj-Tt 


'2-14 

j --pi 

’O i!.,l 

i i\i r 

o-,'i 

V12 

12 -1.1 

1.5- JO 

40 atifl 

1 

- 





- 


0 

lo 

ll 

12 

I. — Hindu and Animis 
tic. 












A *-PIlOF£S>IOX- 
AL CLAS:?ES 

AND TRADERS. 




' 








Brahman-Auilicrii 

All Cujaiar Di^tru.r- 

1 
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2i7 

■M 
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111 

272 

Brahman-D e s h- 
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Deccan Ji.^trhT^ 
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sanii], Bi}-ipur, Dharuar 

11 ■ : 
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2 ;o 
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1 •'0 
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2*'0 
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50 
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All Sih'i Di^Trict- 
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03 
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194 
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72 
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Darji, Shimpi 

Ea^t Khande-h, Poona, 
Satara, Dharwar. 

124 

u-o 

77 

iOO 


111 

190 

01 

400 

210 

Dhobi, Pant 

Agasa, Madival 

Ei‘='t Klvtndpsh. Poona, 
Satara, Kanara 

121 

na 

70 ' 

.>^5 i 

'213 ' 

120 ' 

205 

03 

>S7 - 

216 

Hajam . Xhavi. 

Xadi'i 

Poona, Kair.a, Pk-atnaeir. 

123 


7S 

.;7i) 

224 ; 

124 ! 

190 

59 

391 

236 

JG^osiiti 

Xa-ik Poona, Satara, 
Sh-ylapur 

114 , 

lAj 

>1 

379 

i 

211 

137 ' 

j 

192 

62 

3 86 

> 

-^ah 

Ahmed nagar, > Para 

1 i ’ 

1 

7- 

-01 

226 ; 

127 ' 

181 

5*’ 

419 

221 


Puoria 


Kumbhar .. s>atara, ilatiiu^n 


Sonar, Soni and 
Daivadnya 
Brahman. 

Ahmedauad. ^urat, LaSst 
Khande^h, RaJ'nagiri. 

720 

190 


;59 

21., 

127 . 

188 

59 

403 

f 

1 

Sutar 

Poona. Ratnagiri 

132 

223 

70 

3'1 

226 

150 

210 

54 

386 

220 

Teli 

East Khande^h, Ratna- 
giri. 

120 

210 ’ 

77 

jOO 

218 


192 

61 

1 382 

, 2-12 

Ghanchi 

Ahracdabad . Surat 
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77 
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140 
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Bedar, Berad 

B 'lgau.ii, Dharwar 

1 'A 
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77 

! 395 

193 

141 ■ 

209 

61 

389 

, 200 

Bharv'ad 

Ahmeiiabad, Kaira 

1 14 

257 

72 

i 373 

184 

14 5 

242 

71 

365 

179 

Dhan^ar 

Poona. S-itan 

122 

210 

70 

364 

23 1 

127 ' 

207 

59 

376 

231 

Kurub 

Bijapur 

122 

201 

52 

i -5^3 

212 

137 ' 

206 

03 

355 

239 

Rabari 

Ahmedahad, Kaira 

122 

222 

74 

j 17 S 

2"1 

129 , 

217 

73 

388 

19 5 

V.addar 

Bijapur, Dharwar 

U2 


80 

1 v55 

190 

154 

339 

CO 

375 

182 

1 

Apri 

Thana, Kolaba 

137 

321 

i 

64 

: 

194 

144 : 

2t)l 

49 

397 

209 

1 

Kunbi 

Satara. Ratnauin 

112 

232 

67 

\ 120 

239 

129 . 

191 

50 

38 1 

j 249 

Mall 

1 

Poona . 1 

127 

214 

70 

! 304 

225 

142 1 

200 

50 i 

i 589 

219 

Maratha 

Satara. Ratnagiri 

122 

' 21b 

72 

: 541 

249 

120 j 

191 

5 4 

378 

I 257 
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Lingayat 

Dharw.ir 

il6 

' 173 

81 

, 416 

21 1 
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188 
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398 

1 o.>o 

t 

1 

i 
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1 

1 



1 

1 

I i 

1 



Bhil 

Khanti.'-h 

150 

20 S 

72 

> 117 

1 : 7 1 

17.5 i 

258 

et: 

363 

1 lu 

Dhotlia 

Surat . 1 

i.y9 

23L 

71 

35 5 

2U0 ; 

129 ! 

218 

i 

145 

250 

Dultla 

Sur.it . j 

14 4 

210 

69 

' 15^ ' 

2-20 ' 

.,-.4 1 

20,5 


382 

2»»2 

Katkari 

1 

Than i 

136 

238 ^ 

63 

1 180 

177 ! 

149 1 

216 

51 

437 

147 

Xaikida 

Sur.it 

1 :o 

235 

70 

U3 

•>22 

U7| 

200 1 

70 

385 

20H 

Vaghri . . | 

1 

Ahmrdal atl 

146 

23 4 ' 

70 

I'^o 

170 I 

177 ; 

232 

66 ; 

377 

148 

Var!i ,.! 

i 

Than i 

134 ' 

234 i 

{ 

05 

3?4 

180 

131 : 

230 ' 
1 

62 • 
1 

39 5 j 

164 
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0-5 ' 

5-12 

12-15 ■ 

15-40 

40 and 
Over 

1 

- 

.i 
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o 
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11 

12 
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< 1 
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Oiijant T>i>trirt’5 


210 

71 


14 1 


20-2 

57 

o^=' 

213 

Maiiar 

Central iii\i'.ion i 

136 

2 j‘i 

r,. 


211 

140 

Ll- 

5.. 


211 

Fb liya 

Karuaf.ik Di-trirt- 

137 

21^ 

♦D 

■'72 

20*. 

140 

215 


74 

217 

>fang 

Deccan Di-tncts . [ 

134 

2i3 

*‘2 


-7 .->2 

1 >0 

210 

50 

'-7 

2oS 

Mu.iig 

ICarnatak District « 

104 

210 

76 

1"1 

' } ^ 

130 

210 

52 

.395 

213 

Biiangi 

Gujarat District « ..j 

134 

O^o 

6') 


176 

161 

219 

60 

3S2 

178 

Charnbhar 

Dec^'an District^ . , 

13S 

219 

74 

~ 

222 

14J 

210 

59 

378 

201 
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Vani-Oj'Val 

Ahmed nagar. Aa-^ik. 

Poona 

So 

i6<i 

7" 


2>:. 
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5v 

•i.'S 

216 

Ofeaturth 

Pjt igaiim Dharwar 

ld‘i 

1H-; 

- 

, ) 1 

2J2 

1 j4 

20. 

57 ‘ 

'-•.7 

234 
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Balut.h 

Lark.ina, Xavabshah 

1X1 

191 


-in 

2)0 

135 

i 

5 1 

-»05 

228 

Bohra (Shia) 

! Gujarat Districts, Bom- 
bay City. 

114 

18.3 

6^ 

-i* >4 

226 

129 

2ol 

76 

427 

167 

Bohra (Sunni) .. 

1 

Surat, Broach , . : 

131 

223 


317 

21") 

112 

201 

69 

372 

226 

>heikh 

1 Khandesh Bast, Eatna-’ 

[ gin, Bijapur, Dharvvar. ; 

1 [ 

133 

214 

7S 

0)9 

206 • 

134 

200 : 

6.^, 

369 

214 

1 

Other Mussalman.^ 

, . . - 1 
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14^ 

75 

3>5 

216 
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5 4 

370 : 
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All Gujarat Districts, 
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ban, Ahmed na gar J 
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Slli'a;. 

lMuirv\ L! 1 

A2c. 



Suiat. 

DliiUwai 

u 



:54c;; 

1,057 

(>{) 



0(i,700 

97.767 

i 



O.liO 

3,U3 

♦ *1 



or..033 

97,716 




7.71)1 

(5,852 

62 



07,207 

07,839 

3 



KCm'',) 

0 :5[7 

6,3 



'.»7.2()0 

97.871 

4 



13.014 

1 2 . 3 4 5 

64 



072110 

97.069 

5 



1 7. <45 

15,050 

65 



0n307 

9S.527 





1 

♦ >(j 



0>,424 

98,5(i9 





2ic ‘>2' 

67 



0>.482 

98,.'/«3 

V 




2 0.3,5 , 

68 



08.534 

9''.t 1»2 

y 



2'* 

2*>,( »2l' 

(*0 



0>.572 

08,713 

10 



3:;.jc-_ 


To 



OO.oso 

90,357 

11 



34, M >9 

31,12(5 

7 i 



00.(''.f5 

90216-1 

12 



3S,S05 

35.85 1 

7 2 



00.175 

O', c 106 

13 



4<).c20 

373)45 

73 



00.102 

99,416 

14 



42.if)2 

39,541 

74 



90.205 

90.430 

15 



44,93 ^ 

41,106 

75 



09,573 

90,618 

If. 



46.104 

4.3, (jU2 

76 



90.585 

90.627 

17 



47.297 

44.077 

77 



99,601 

00,635 

ic 



48.544 

46,791 




00.025 

99,660 

19 



49,473 

47.285 

79 



99,637 

99,664 

20 



52.133 

51.517 

80 



09,834 

99,877 

21 



52,884 

51,943 

8i 



00,845 

99,878 

oo 



74, >47 

~ 3,966 

82 



09,858 

99.SS5 

23 



55.590 

54.672 

S3 



99,862 

99.887 

24 



50.235 

56,202 

84 



99.866 

99.891 

25 



0342': 4 

eo.>ii 

85 



99.923 

99,922 

26 



60,SO'_' 

62,189 

86 



99,023 , 

99,930 

27 



02,153 

62,620 

87 



09.926 

99.932 

25 



i^3.475 

65,158 j 

1 88 



99.926 

99.940 

29 



0:3,812 

65,378 j 

89 



90.926 

90,940 

30 



67.)7^1 

71,010 i 

90 



' 99,959 

09,976 

31 



68ji>>7 

71,141 1 

91 



99,961 

99,977 

32 



70,100 

72,027 1 

02 



90,905 

99,981 

33 



7l',5U6 

73,240 i 

03 



09,966 

99,981 

34 



70,829 

”3.888 i 

94 



99,967 ' 

99,982 

35 



75,377 

77,047 1 
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99.984 , 

99,994 

36 



75,857 

78,766 I 
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99.984 J 

99,995 
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76,062 

/8.04() 

97 



99,986 ■ 

99,996 

3-. 



77,414 

So, 192 i 

08 



99,987 

09,997 

39 



77.f>97 

8(J^335 ^ 

99 



' 99,990 

99,998 

40 



81,207 

84,579 

100 



! 99,998 1 

99.999 

41 



81,491 

84.646 

101 



: 99,999 ^ 

99,999 

42 



82,770 

85,182 

102 



; 99,999 I 

99,999 

43 



82,996 

85.300 

103 



j 99,099 

99.999 

44 



83.191 

85,501 

104 



1 99,999 

99,999 

15 



86.531 

87.852 

105 



i 100,01 >(( 

1 00,000 

40 



86,733 

88,158 






47 



87,179 

88.225 






49 



87,752 

88,995 






49 



, 87,977 

89,057 






50 



90,947 

92.580 






51 



91,221 

; 92,610 






52 



92,018 

92,979 






53 



! 92,205 

: 93,003 






54 



‘ 92,334 

93,317 






55 



i 94,158 

' 94,538 






56 



94,332 

' 94.868 






tjl 



94,543 

94,920 






58 



94,777 

95,298 






59 



i 94,878 

95,329 
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Subsidiary Table No. 63. — Caoiulatice nuniher of person returned ad each individual year 
»/ age out of 100.000 exandned, 1921 — II Females. 


Age. 



Surat. 

Diialv^UI. j 

Age. 

Surat. ; 

Dhanvar. 

U 



3,367 

3,197 

bo 

96,715 ) 

97,933 

1 



4.994 

4,780 

61 

96,830 j 

97,951 

o 



7,695 

7,511 

62 

97.144 

98,037 




10,857 

10,191 

()3 

97,220 

98,062 

4 



13,841 

13.583 

64 

97,274 

98,143 

5 



17,492 

16.438 

6-5 

98,276 

98,595- 

b 



20,084 

20,023 

66 

98,302 , 

98,629 

7 



23.277 

22,124 

67 

98,354 

98,638 




26,451 

26,201 

(>S 

98,423 

98,722 

•) 



28,674 

28.150 

69 

98,4.52 

98,740 

10 



32,058 

32,743 

70 

98,989 

99,434 

li 



33,640 

34.23t) 

71 

99.012 

99,441 

IJ 



36,928 

38,IMJ3 

72 . . 

99,101 

99,477 




38,519 

39,055 

73 

99.111 

99,478 

14 



39,819 

40,817 

74 

99,127 ‘ 

99,488 

1.3 



42,262 

42,096 

75> 

99.533 

99.654 

lb 



43,481 

44.331 

76 

99..343 ; 

99,665 

17 



44,637 

44,833 

77 

99,556 

99,666 

16 



46,391 

47.900 


99,573 , 

99,674 

19 



46,989 

48,329 

79 

99.579 i 

99,678 

20 



50,539 

53,816 

80 

99,808 1 

99,897 

21 



51.241 

54,179 

81 

99,813 i 

99,897 

22 



53,642 

56.375 

82 

99,827 : 

99,902 

23 



54,503 

56,986 

83 . . 

99,820 

99,902 

24 



55,290 

58, .533 

84 

99,832 

99,906 

25 



59,749 

63.725 

8.3 

99.902 

99,933 

26 



60,382 ‘ 

64,891 

86 

99.903 

99,935 

27 



61,613 

6.5,276 

87 

99,905 

99,936 

28 



63,290 ' 

67,403 

88 

99,906 

99,938 

29 



63,717 

67,576 ! 

89 

99,907 

99,938 

30 



67,986 

73,649 

90 

99,960 

99,976 

31 



68,382 

73.729 

91 

99,963 

99,977 

32 



70,543 

75,056 

92 

99,970 

99,980 

33 



71,013 

7.5,261 

93 

99,970 

99,982 

34 



71,430 

75,773 

94 

99,971 

99,982 

35 



75,469 

78,968 

95 

99,986 

99,990 

36 



75,876 

79,697 

96 

99,987 

99,992 

37 



76,554 

79,813 

97 

99,988 

99,992 

38 



77,492 

80,702 

98 

99,989 

99,993 

39 



77,794 

80,795 

99 

99,989 

99,993 

40 



81, .509 

85,487 

100 

99,998 

99,998 

41 



81,792 

8.5,539 

101 

99,998 , 

99,998 

42 



83,026 

86,025 

102 

99,998 i 

99.998 

43 



83.284 

86,115 

103 

99,998 

99.998 

44 



83,496 

86,370 

104 

99,998 

99,999 

45 



86,688 

88,471 

10.3 

99,999 

100,000 

46 



86.901 

88.679 

106 

99,999 


47 



87,327 

88,744 

107 

99,999 


48 



88.006 

89,292 

108 

99,999 i 


49 



88,243 

89,346 

109 

99,999 


50 



91,146 

93,300 

110 

99,999 


51 



91,363 

93,326 

111 

99,999 


52 



92,043 

93,.581 

112 

lOO.oOO 


53 



92,203 

93.617 




54 



92,326 

93,829 



.... 

55 



93.953 

94,872 




56 



94.098 

95,136 




57 



94,261 

95,155 




58 



94,.531 

95,446 




59 



94,629 

9.7.487 
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( h \ptki; '^KX 


( HAPTEi; V!.- SEX. 


SeCTIiiX I.- 'I'HK I'HK K|( ; i ’ 


2S4. Tv. i-- luivdlv nece^'^ary toilisi'US' tilt-; pnitit . 'ii!! Ilf all rlio liaadinsT' 

of the ^rlie-.lule sex admits no jm^'idility of doiilit. Xoi- i< any ditlifulty ox]HTieiK‘cd 
in tlu' AhstnicTion staye. Sox. wlicu omitted. e,ui 1 k‘ idiMuilied from tihe name ; 
and, altliouyli natne is tin* oik' ('en>U' liea<l the liiline up ,,i wliieh is optional, it i- 
as a mattei' of f.r.ct the only one wini-h is jiraetic.iily always iilled. 

SEniox-2. — Defioiexcy of Ff.m.m.es ix Ixor.v \ oextixe f.\ct. 

2.S.5. The main interest, of rile 'OX iignres centres ,and, the question- -\v];y are 
tliere alwavs more females than n.aies in Western Enrojje and more males than 
females in Indiia 

The following hgures illustrate the point : - 

P i'0jj'niiu/( 'g t'" 7. wo utnh 


Count ry. 


Y ear. 


] 911 . 


1^21, 


Great Britain 
All India 

Bombay Presidency 


1.066 1,093 

9.a4 951 

n33 . 919 


India is not however the exceptional country. It is Western Europe that is 
exceptional, as was pointed out in the India Census Report, 1911, p. 209, where 
the .sex-uropoitions were given tor several East European countries, and for the 
['. S. A." Canada and Xew Zealand. 

286. The idea (strongly advocated 'oy Cerman critics) that omissions of 
females is the main cause of the deficiency of tlrat sex in India was fully trounced 
hv Sir Edward Cair on pp. 210. 11 of the India Census Report. 1911. It would be 
^:upportable onlv if it could be slioviar that a-mong hlahomedans the deficiency is 
treater than among Hindus, since the tendency tc^ conceal females would be stronger 
in tlie case of the former. In this Presidency, as a vhole. the rieficiency among 
Mahomedans is much the more strongly marked. But tiiis. as pointed out l^y Sir 
Edward Gait, is ca/fre?// a lyjicsfibi/ of territorial (list rihiit ion. the Mahomedans being 
in. marked excels in Sind, where the deficiency of females i^ the greatest. The 
following fi.trures lor 1911 and 1921. by Isarm-d division^, are given for ready 
referenc^^ : — 

pyymh'^ jr r 1.000 inah ' ainon.i] H'viidu^ nuii Mahrmcdnus h>/ SnOtml diruions. 

1911 and 1921. 



Ilii.ib-. 

cMahornetk’.ii'', 

JlilKlUir. 

eMail nmedans 
! 

Whole Pre='ifi<*acy 

<G“i3 

1 

933 

SI 2 

< Hijar.it 

924 

rui ‘ 

913 

912 

Konkan 

1.038 

1.111 

1.0(13 

, 1,144 

i) wee an 

GnG 

929 • 

977 

I 913 


>.G4 

Sl() 

702 

7n5 


A glance at these figures will show at oin e that the matter is territorial rather than 
dtue to religion. In the Konkuu. of (•<.)ursp, the Mm^almau population is small, only 
168 thousand. But in Gujarat it muoimts to ;}17 thousand, a figure quite lorce 
enough for ditTerences of social custom to reveal themselves in the figures, were they 
a genuine factor. 



Sec. 3. — Inequality of the Sexes primarily a Eaoial character. 
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2S7. Sir Edwaul Gait also poiiited out tluit in the Xorth-Westem Regions 
of India the (leficiencv of females was a \vell-kno\m social fact, resulting- in actual 
traffic in brides. And this is ti-ue of Sind and also of Gujarat in this Presidency. 
In the latter veffion it i' chara'-teristic of eert.i-in castes, and especially the higher 
Kanbi groups. iMaeistiaies in (Iniamt are constantlv called upon to try cases 
of cheating where a giil h;t^ been brought a.nd ^old a-.-' a bride to a KanH (more com- 


monly a Leva Kanbi) bur 

Fem.ilo'* |n*i IJMKl ni ooit.iiji Kaiil 

izrrni|)«; in AfiGioda K hum and Bwni' h — 

Lpv.i Kanlji TTi 

Kadavii Kanbi , Got; 


ifterwards discovered to be of Koli caste. The 
civase of iliis is , imply illustrated by the figures 
“ in the margin. If the Leva K.a-nbis concealed 
their f'emale.s and the Census figure.s were incorrect, 
tliore would l>e no reasoii for this constant traffic 
in Koli girls. 


Section 3. — Inequality of the Sexes primarily a Racial charac'Ter. 

/. — ^fdienieiif of the Theorern. 

•288. So far permanent condifions are concerned I am strongly in accordance 
with those writer' wlio believe that the main permanent factor in producing and 
maintaining inecjuadity of the sexes is the Racial factor, though this is liable to 
permanent modification l>y (1) geographical or climatic conditions, and (2) Social 
customs, and to temporarv modification by causes wliich will lie mentioned 
later. 

289. By the “ Rarial factor " I mean that the proporti- ms of the two sexes is 
])robably a '■ character ' ' of the line. The Indian eiidoga-mous Caste with its exoganious 
divisions is a peifect method of preserving wha.t is called in Genetics the " pure line 
The endogamy iirevents external liybridisation. wliile the exogann' prevents the 
possibility of a fresh iinre line arising within the old one liv tlie isolation of any 
character not common to the whole line. With the preservation of the pure line 
the perpetuation of ail cliaracters common to it necessarily follows. And there is 
no rea.son why sex-ratio sliould not lie a transmi.'sible cha-rar-ter. An excess of either 
.sex ni.ay in tliis view be caused either by (1) the birth of more of that se.x than of 
tlie other, or (2) tlie possession by the children of tliat sex of some character wliich 
tends to their preservation, probably greater resistance to certain diseases. We 
have no figures of births i\v castes ; but it is doubtful whetlier there are likely 
to lie any in which, more female children are born than male. But vre are only 
concerned with comparison of caste with caste. And as between any two castes a, 
higher female index in the. one can be brought about either by (1) the birth of 
proporfmiateli/ more females than in the other, the resistance to diseases and 
adverse conditions being equal, or (2) by a greater re:^ist.■u.lr•o on the p-art of females 
in the one, the proportions at liirth Itemg equal. It is immaterial to the argument 
which of these causes is pi cdomiiianr. in any particular case. 

290. In the matter of geographical situation and cliniatc. it would seem prob- 
able that a low damp climate is more favourable to females ,aud dry uplands 
to males. 

291. In regard to social practices it. is possible that any long continued female 
iufa-nticide. even tJiough discontinued for many generations, may have reacted 
acB'ersely to females, either by reducing the proportion of females born, or by 
rendei-iiig children of that sex specially delicate.* 

292. There are also three fa-ctors of a temporary character tending to unequal 
se.s; ratios, namely, migration, faanw. and incidence of diseases with a definite sex- 
selection. 

293. In order to make the matter quite clear it will be well to state the causes 
<9 '^ex inequality once again in a tabular form. 


A. Potunni 


o. Tt-iiij-orary, 


or j'Mintuy i!ii]Kirtanr<-> R.i-ial ^ harauter .. MiirrAtiou. 

< )( ■^c.nnUaFy un}Mn’t;uiLi‘ .. .. Wlii'V.tu _ Kaniiin'. 

Of ti^itiary nnpoit.mue . . . . S.xi.il . ])i>ua-es witli vex-^elot tion. 


Tlu'' «tf course i'> a tiajL.Gii Molitma of tluMloutnno of the -Giu-r hlit v of .K<jinre<l charaeters. But 
t}< It iloctnup >eo!ns to h iHs-u on too lijWli a pcHiestal. And there are tiiat it ’vvill nliunate’y req uire 

moiiiiKat in — wlu..h uid t 'd -uoins <tlv\ ays to be the case, wdien any one law is t la.iued to he of universal ap plication 
■ u .he field of ienetic-. 
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This section of the Chapter deals with the perinaneiit causes onl}'. and is an attenipt 
to prove that Racial Character is the dominant cause. The temporary factors have 
to be considered later when discussins tne changes in the sex-ratio for various 
regions from Census to Census. 

II. — General Proof. 

'294. In order to prove that the sex-ratios are primarily a matter ol race h is 
necessary’ to show that in particular caster, when taken over a wide enough area, llie 
female index remains more or less constant from Census to Census. Tlie castes in 
the sub-joined Table were selecterl ar- being castes which are possessed of a nomen- 
clature more or less fixed, have tio oceupatkaral syjionym. and are likely to be fairly 
pure in race. i.e.. either pure absolutely nh ori'iine. or, if cont;U!img admixtures, 
then piu'e since the time wnen the particular admixture was crystalized into an 
endogamous caste. The figures are obtained from the general Caste Tables of each 
Census, and not from the Selected Caste Table.s — IX. XR , etc., since there is a 
danger, in using those Tables, of neglecting migration fa('tors. 

Subsidiary Tabh No. 64. — Females per 106) utaies in eertniti Cashes. 1891 — 1921. 


Caste. 

Rp. 2 inns where found. , 

ISOl 

1901 

1911 

1921 

A. K or nial ratio above 101. ‘ 






Bhandari 

Konkan Coast 

102 ! 

103 

102 

103 

Maug and Madi g 

Deccan and Karnatak plateau 

102 i 

102 

103 

101 

B. Normal ratio lOhlOO. 






Berad 

Kamatak plateau 

102 

100 

100 

102 

Mahar, Holiva and Dhed. . 

Whole Presidency 

99 

101 

101 

lui 

Naikada 

Forest country in South-East 





j 

Gujarat 

100 

101 

102 

1:00 

Dhodia 

Forest country in South-East 

101 

100 

100 

99 


Gujarat. 





Katkari 

Ghat forests east of Bombay 

99 

103 

101 

96 

C. Normal ratio 99-9S. j 


i 




Dhangar 

Deccan plateau 

101 : 

98 

100 

96 

Agri 

Xorth and Central Konkan Coast . . 

99 

95 

1 98 

101 

Chodhra 

Forest countrj’’ in South-East 

99 

100 

98 



Gujarat. 

j 




Varli 

Ghat forests and Konkan forests. 

97 

98 

j 98 

98 


Thana. 


i 

i 

1 

D. Normal ratio 97-96. | 

i 




1 


Kurub . . ’ 

Kamatak plateau 

99 

97 

97 

: 95 

Dubla and Talavia 

Surat and Broach 

97 

97 

96 ; 

: 97 

Marat ha . . ] 

I Whole Konkan and Deccan . . : 

96 

98 

96 I 

94 

E. Normal ratio 05-01. 

! 

1 



j 

i 

Blioi 

Whole Presidency 

1 

95 i 

96 

j 94 

1 95 

Brahmaa-Audicch 

North Gujarat and Kathiawar . . ! 

94 

94 

! 93 

j 95 

Kayasth Prabhu 

Bombay ..j 

96 

96 

! 95 

t 90 

Brahman-Chi t[)a van 

Konkan and Deccan . . j 

94 

95 ' 

1 93 

i 02 

Vanjari 

Khandesh and North Deccan , . ; 

02 

95 

i 93 

! 

i 99 

i 


F. Normal ratio 93-9'i. 

Lamani 

West Kamatak 

92 

94 

89 

1 

Brahraan-Deshasth 

Deccan. Konkan, Kamatak . . ' 

94 

92 

93 

i 90 

Kathi 

Kathiawar , . ' 

1 

94 

94 

93 

i 

i 90 

i 


G. Normal ratio 91-90-S9, 





Bharwad 

Gujarat . . ^ 

91 

87 ! 

88 ' 

Brahmin-Havik 

Kanara — above ghats 

92 

89 I 

92 

Charan 

j Kathiawar. Cutch, Panch Mahals . . 

93 

90 

91 . 

Rabari . . { 

i North Gujarat, Kathiawar 

92 

92 

89 

Waghri . , j 

‘ North Gujarat, Kathiawar 

i 91 1 

92 

87 
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Caste. 

Rendons where found. 

i 

1891 

1 1901 

1 1911 

1921 

H. XormnI ratio 
SS-S7-S6-S5. 

Brahinan-Xagar 

1 

Xorth Gujarat. Kathiawar 

87 

i 

, 87 ■ 

92 

86 

Ijoharia (Sind) 

Sind 

! 

86 

88 : 

87 

85 

K. Xormal ratio below <So. 

Mihrbahr or Muhana 

i Sind 

1 

86 

1 

! 

88 


1 

76 

L. Uncei tain. 

Halepaik 

I Kanara 

90 

1 1 
1 w 1 

9.5 

1 

98 


Correspoadng ratios in whole Population of Pre.sidenc 3 ’ . . ‘ 94 94 93 92 


295. I feel that a perusal of this Table will satisfy the reader that when we 
set out the castes examined in order based upon their sex-ratios they do not fall 
exactly mto territorial groups, still less into climatic groups. Thus we start off 
with a pair of castes clearly characterised by a high female mdex* one confined 
exclusively to the Konkan coast, and the other to the plateau. And the same mixture 
of climate and geographical distribution will be found all through. It is true that 
on the w'hole there is a tendency for the northern castes to come low in the Table, 
and the southern ones hisfher. But certain indications exist that the cause of this 

o 

is racial, and not truly geographical at all, in other words that the population of 
the Xorth has a low female index not because it is of the North, but because it is 
composed of racial elements characterised by that peculiarity. The two castes 
Lamani and Vanjari are particularly noticeable. These are believed to lie of com- 
mon racial origin, hading ^vithin historical times from Eajputana, and probably 
neither Aryan nor Dra vidian, but descended from some one or other of the Central 
Asian invaders of post-^^hryan times. They have split into two bands, so far as this 
Presidency is concerned, one settled in the North Deccan and Khandesh, and the 
other in the West Karnatak — the edge of the Mallad forest country. These twm 
regions are far removed from one another and climatically different. Yet the two 
castes come close together in the Table, and are only prevented from comiug into 
the same group by the sudden and probably temporary rise in the Vanjari female 
index at this Census. Interesting also is the fairly wide interval separating the 
extremes of the jimgle tribes, the Naikadas with a clearly marked index of 100 '5 
and the Varlis wuth an index of 98. And it is noticeable that of these tw'o tribes the 
Naikadas are the more Northern. Interesting again are the positions of the Brah- 
man castes examined. The Haviks in particular with their low' index are referred 
to elsewhere. The Nagars. wdio come the low'est in the Table, have been clearly 
traced to a Scytliian origin by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, in a paper published some 
years ago in the Indian Anti<juary. 

296. I wish particularly to emphasise that the Castes entered in the Table were 
chosen before their sex ratios w'ere examined. It is not a case of taking a large num- 
ber of castes, w'orking out their ratios, and then selecting those which serve to prove 
the theorem. Quite the reverse is the case. Those chosen have been left in the 
Table, even where (as in the case of Katkari) the females index is highly inconstant, 
and where (as in the case of Halepaik) no normal index can be postulated from the 
figures. 

297. If the theory that racial character is the main determinant, but that 
it is liable to modification by climatic conditions is correct, we should expect to 
find the twm fchowdng phenomena— -(1) that a single caste ivhen spread 
aver a large area xvill show some modification according to its geographical position : 
and (2) that within any one defined area there will he wide variations in the female 
indices of different castes. 


* I use the term “ female index " as a convenient name for the number of femalet to any given number of 
males, usually either 100 or 1,000. 

1 ) G c s 10—27 
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Ill- — Svhsidkirtf injluenee of Loealit// {divtute) in tnodifyiny the Racial Factor. 

29S. To test tjie former of these postulates I chose the caste — IMahai', 
Holiya and Dhed These are taken together by the Ethnocrraphie Survey. It 
cannot l^e said for certain tjiat tins great caste is of a ]ioniogene(.)iis racial origin 
thnnrohout. If tins could be definitely stilted tlie whole tJieorv could be (irmly 
establislied. But unforumately we know little of caste origins. -Ind since a mixture 
is almost certain, it follows from considerations of history and geography that 
the caste in (jnestion will contain more “ St.-ytiiian " element in the north and more 
Dra vidian in the t^outh. Tlie figures are as follov. s : — 

‘SiibsHluirji T(d)Ii Xo. 6'J . — Rritin offi'/nah s to inuh's ih Caste. ' Mahnr. Holiz/a and 

Dfied''. hij Districts. 


Xiimber of female.^ |kt 100 malea. 


-- — 




— 

— - 





1901, 


1911. 

1921. 

Bombay (Tty 





73 


66 

74 

Aiimtnlabad 



96 


94 

92 

Broach 



99 


96 

9S 

Kaira 



97 


101 

102 

Fandi MaliaB 



96 


96 

96 

Surat 



120 


120 

122 

Kathiawar 



100 


99 

101 

Mahi Kantha 



95 


91 

98 

Palanpur 



97 


97 

93 

Keva Kantha 



97 


101 

97 

Ahmethaagar 

East Khande.^h 



109 


10.5 

103 



; 

/ 

: l 

104 

107 

West Khandesli 



lol 

t 104 

Xasik 



101 


103 

104 

I*oona 



106 

1 

106 

: Ids 

Satara 



104 


104 

106 

Sholapur 



' 103 


101 

100 

Kolliapur 



104 

i 

100 

: 98 

S.M.(T Suites 



105 


104 

los 

Belgdum 



lOS 

i 

105 

105 

Bijapiir 



111 

f 

106 

107 

Dharwar 



104 

i 

102 

lOi) 

Kanara 



86 

1 

84 

82 

Kolaba 



102 

I 

104 

107 

Ratnagiri 



108 


111 

!13 

Thaua (with. Boinbav Suburban) 



' 97 


95 

94 

Thar^^Parkar ” 



1 80 

1 

85 

‘ 83 


299. j’ho abnormal fignres of Bombay and Surat are due to migration, 
immigration of males in the one and emigratiorr of males in the other. The cause of 
the peculiarly low index in Kanara is uncertain. The caste is not there important. 
But it exists mainly in the alrove-ghat tract, where, as we know, the female index 
is very low (see the map and discussion later). The most important point brought 
out is that while the female index for this caste follows the general trend of the Dis- 
trict indices, being high in regioiis where the general index is high and low' in regions 
where the general index is low. it does not fcdl or rise to the full extent of the District 
index. Thus the caste index i)i the Gujai’at districts is ahvays above the district 
index, wdnle in Ratnagiri it is below it. This can easily be seen by comparing the 
figures in the almve Table with those in Subsidiary Table 73. We can therefore 
deduce that the yeographical and climatic factors modify hid do not eliminate the racial 
factar. 

300. An attempt was also made to find castes not widely spread but occurring 
in two or more cieiined and separate localities. Tliis was not possible. But the 
following cases are interesting : — 


Female Index. 


Roirioih 




1901 

1 1911 j 

1 i 

1921 

Cavil 

Kolhapur 

104 

101 i 

112 


Kolaba 

109 ' 

115 

115 


Pvataagin 

Ho : 

117 

lis 

Gurav Of 

Satara 

97 

: 96 

95 

Hugar 

' Kolhapur 

98 

: 102 * 

104 


I Ratnagiri 

111 

115 1 

115 
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IMigratioii alone doe? not seem to be sufficient to explain tlie divergence between tbe 
sex-ratios in one and the same caste in the regions indicated. Adding in the emigrants 
to Bom})ay we get for caste Gavli the following female indices : — 

Kolaba .. (1911) 105 — (1921) 108 

Katnagiri .. (1911) 109 — (1921) 109 

There seems tliorefore to be some factor in the Konkan wliich favours females more 
than on the plateau and some factor iti Ratnagiri which favours females more than 
iji Kohiba. It is impossible to say that it is not entirely racial. But if so it involves 
the assumption that one and the same modern caste contains absolutely different 
racial admixtures in different localities. A certain degree of difference may Ire 
assumed to be usually a fact, as suggested above in the case of Mahar, Hohya and 
Dhed. But the differences in the above cases are excessive. 

301. 'rhe following comparative indices for Bhandari again bear out the above : — 


Region. 


Female Index, 


1901 


1911 


1921 


Kanara 

Kolaba 

Ratnagiri 

Janjira 

Savantvadi 


94 

97 ! 

104 

91 

85 i 

98 

117 

122 

124 

105 

103 

108 

105 

1 113 

121 


Adding the Bombay City emigrants to the Kolaba and Ratnagiri figures we get — 

Kolaba .. (1911) 81 — (1921) 90 

Ratnagiri .. (1911) 104 — (1921) 105 

On the whole the most probable explanation is that in the case of any one caste 
as also of the whole population there are factors in the climates of different regions 
which favour one sex more than the other, and therefore modify the main racial 
character of the sex-ratios. 

IV. — Racial Factor dominant over Climatic Factor. 

302. For the study of the second point I took the Kanara District, and foimd 
the female index for those castes which are definitely distinctive of the district. 
The sex-ratio for castes studied in this way in a small area was foimd to be much 
more variable that the same when studied for castes m the Presidency as a whole. 
(Subsidiary Table No. 64.) And this is of course natiual and inevitable. 
Nevertheless, even through the variable figures given below it is possible to deter- 
miu'- wliich <,astes have a normally low and which a high Index. 

Suhsidinrii Total No. 66.— Number of females per 100 males in certain castes typical 

of the Kanara District. 1901-1921 . 


Ca.-te. 


Female Index. 


1901 1911 1921 


Regions in which caste 
chiefly found. 


A.^Castes icith an hidi.r apparently normally drar above 100, 


Bandi 


109 

120 

102 1 

Mainly below Ghats. 

(lam Vakkal 


108 

115 

105 1 

Mainly in Honavar & Kumta. 

Miikri 


104 

107 

HI ' 

About half in Honavar. some i n 
Kumta. and the rest scattered. 

Kharva. Kharvi 


108 

no 1 

109 

Almost entirely on the coast. 

Harkanta 


110 1 102 ! 

B. ^Castes with an In 

106 ! 

r. ^ontfadt* 

Amost entirely below Ghats. 

■re ronnd about 100. 

Komarpaik 

! 

109 

1<M> 

\ 

Mainly in Ankola & Karwar. 

Arabi or Ambig 

1 

87 

IDR 

; 103 

1 Honavar, Karwar, Kumta. 

Bhandari 


G4 

07 

104 

] Mainly in Karwar & Kumta. 

(laud 8ara.svat Brahman 

. . { 

loi 

97 

104 

} Mainly below Ghats. 

Radti 


95 

-93 

108 

1 Ankola and Karwar. 


C. — Casteb with an Index apparently always dear below 100. 


Havjk Brahman 

89 

1 02 

92 

j Sirsi, Siddhapur, Yellapur, Honavar 

I & Kumta. 

Halepaik 

98 

95 

94 

Honavar, Bhatkal, Siddhapur, 

1 Sirsi, Kumta Ankola. 

Haivakki Vakka! 

t 

93 

95 

! 

Komti or Vaishya 

!! 83 

85 

99 

1 ^ • 

Gabit 

87 

95 

95 

Kumta. Ankola. 

Nador 

77 

88 

1 

93 

? 



i 
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303. The last column is filled up after a perusal of the Talukwar Caste figures 
in the 1901 Volume of Pro%'incial Table.s. Ilalvakki Vakkal was not tal^ulated at all 
at that Census. Komti or Vaishya was tabulated only by the district. Owing to 
some imdetected mistake in those tables the 'I’aliikwar figures for Xador do not sum 
up to the District Total. For the rot it will Ix' seen that geographical position is 
not the ihain determinant. We can. for instance, compare (lamvakkal (10!)). 
Padti (99) and Gabit (92), all of wliioh are essentially coastal castes. 

301. The following castes peculiar to Kathiaw'ar also appear to prove the 
point : — 


Fenidle Index. 


Caste. 


- ' 



1901 

1 1911 

1921 

Bava 

81 

III 

84 

Kathi 

93 

92 

90 

Khavas . . : , 

103 

10:3 

99 

Sagar 

94 

92 

92 

Me ..... 

94 

95 

99 

Sathv'ara 

9S 

97 

95 

Khavas is evidently a caste in wlxich the female index is 

always 

Ifigh, Bava 

a caste 

in W'hich it is ahvays low'. The others fall into their 

places, 

and exhibit 

varving 


1)7)68. If the climatic factor were of dominant importance we should not get such 
wide variations within an area of the size of Kathiaivar. Xor do we get any different 
result by anah’sing down to smaller territorial units. The i\Ies are almost confined 
to the tSorath 'Prant. But the female index for the other five castes by Prants is as 
follows : — 


Fenidlo index by Castes, 1921. 



i B.ivd. 

Kdthi. 

Khavas. 

Sdgar. 

, SathvdM 

Jhdlavad 

04 ; 

8:^ 

102 


99 

Gohilvad 

! 

91 

lo:^ 

*ioi 

' 84 

Halar 

91 > , 

83 

99 

94 

9 :^ 

So rath 


92 

99 

88 

97 


Territorial variations occur, but they are not constant for all the Castes. Tlie Praiit 
which .shows the highest index for Bava show's the lowest for Kathi. The Praiit 
which show's the low'est index for Bava show's the highest for Sathvara. And the 
Prant w'hich show's the highest index for Sathvara shows the lowest for Bava and 
Kathi. 


Section d. — D ecrease of Females at this Census. 

30.5. At the present Census the divergence between Great Britain and India 
is much accentuated. The cause of the increased ratio of females in the former coun- 
trv must be partly, if not wholly, due to the loss of male hves in the Great War. The 
caiise of the diminished ratio of females in Bombay Presidency w ill be discussed in 
detail. 

306. The proportion of females with us rose from 1872 to 1901, and has since 
then been falling. The changes in the Presidency as a whole, as well as in its various 
component parts is shown in the following Table and DiagTam* w'here (instead of 
the number of females per 1,000 males) the sex-composition of every 1,000 of the 
population is given. 


♦The diajrram is not very satisfactor\% because of the (iiffi<’ulty of drawing on in their correct places lines 
adjusted to so fine a scale. For instance the difference between the ratios in States and Agencies 1911 and 1021 is 
clear enough inthe Table. But a change from 508.0—492,0 to 50S.8 — 491 .2invoives the .shifting of the linein th® 
diagram by If 500th part of an inch. General tendencies only are therefore brought out by the diagram. For 
finer differences the Table must be consulted. 
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StAsidiary Table No. 67.— Changes in Sex Proportions, 1872—1921, in the Bombay Presidency 

and its various component parts. 


Proportion of each sex in every 1,000 of the population. 


Region. 

1872 

1 

1S81 

1891 

1901 


1911 


1921 

Males, { 

1 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

i„. i 

! Males. ] 

i i 

j Fe- 
1 males. 

! 

i Males. ' 

F- , 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

Jlales. 

Fe- 

male8» 

Whole Presidency . . 

1 ! 

1 522*9 I 

477*1 

515*9 

i 

484.1 

i i 

! 515.8 

i 

1 484.2 

; 513.9 

486.1 I 

517.0 ' 

483.0 

521,2 

478.8 

British Districts . . 

1 1 

1 323*2 ; 

476*8 

510.4 

483.6 

517.2 

1 482,8 

515.9 ' 

484.1 I 

520.4 

479.6 

525.5 

474.5 

States and Agencies 

! 522*4 ‘ 

477*6 

514.6 

j 485.4 

511.2 

; 488.8 

508. 5 

491.5 

1 508.0 

1 

492.0 

508.8 

491 2 

Sind 

j 1 

1 555*6 ! 

444*4 

545.5 

454.5 

546.2 

' 453.8 

1 

548.6 

451.4 

551.9 1 

448.1 

560.3 

439.7 

Gujar.U 

■ I 

523*6 1 

476*4 

515.0 

485.0 

514.1 

1 485.9 

511.5 ‘ 

488.5 

518 7 

1 

481.3 

522.3 

477.7 

Deccan 

512*6 i 

487*4 

506.8 

: 493.2 

i 

508.3 

1 491.7 

502.6 

497.4 

‘ 504.3 ! 

1 , 

495.7 

507.6 

492.4 

Konkan 

502*7 j 

497*3 

1 500.6 j 

, 499.4 

497,1 

j 

502.9 

496.9 

503.1 

1 490.5 

509.5 

490.7 

509.3 

Karnatak 

1 

511*8 { 

488 2 

' 500 . 6 1 

499.4 

, 502.7 

497.3 

503.5 , 

4C6.6 

, 5i’-6.3 j 

:93.7 

510 1 

489*9 

Bombay City 

620*3 i 
! 

379*7 

, 601 , 1 

398. 9 

1 630.5 

369.5 

618.3 ; 

381.7 

643.5 ; 
1 > 

355 5 

655 0 

344.1 


307 The general enliancenieiit of tlie female ratio from 1872 to 1901 may with 
fair certainty be attributed to the famines which were such a constantly recurring 
featme of those three decades. It is a quite vvell estabhshed fact that famine 
ifferentiates adversely to males, the other sex showing stronger resisting capacity. 
It would be out of place to give any elaborate demonstration of this fact here, since 
famine has ceased to affect us. There have been since 1901 crop failures equal to or 
greater than those of the srreat famines of the past. But, as is well known, deaths 

due directlv to famine 'have ceased to occur. (For a demonstration of the 
famine factor in affecting the sex ratios reference is in\dted to the foUovhng— p. 89 of 
the Bombay Census Report for 1901, and pp. 220-222 of the Incha Census Report for 

1911.) 

308. To turn to the consideration of the decade just past it will be seen from 
the Table that the position of the line between the two sexes in every sample of 1,000 
persons has sliifted adversely to females at this Census by the amounts shown in 
Column (6) in the Table below. There is no marked tendency for those regions 
which are apparentlv alwavs adverse to females to be specially adverse to them in 
the decade just passed, or vice versa. The following figures will show- the meaning 
of this remark. 


! 

Region. ^ 

1 

Average depar- 
ture of the dividing 
line from the 500 
line in every 1,000 
eersons at the five 
previous Census 
excess of males 
(-f ) of ^emals (• — ) 

Amount by which 
the dividing line 
has shifted adver- 
sely to females at 
this Census. 

Ratio, 

(b) 

(a); 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Presidency 

4- 171 

4-2 

-244 

British Districts 

-r 18-6 

1 9-1 

-270 

Scates and Agencies 

-1- 12-9 

0-8 

' -062 

Sind 

-r- 49-6 

: 8-4 

-169 

Gujarat 

-f 16-6 1 

3-6 

, -192 

Deccan 

fi 9 i 

j 3-3 

1 -479 

Konkan 

— 3-1 i 

1 0-2 

1 -065 

Karnatak 

.L OO 

i 3-8 

' -769 

Bombay City 

123-3 

12-4 

: -101 


309 . In other words the decade has been absolutely more imfavourable to 
emales in Sind than in any other of the Natural Divisions. But proportionately 
t has been less unfavourable to females in Sind than in any Divisions except the 
Konkan, and most unfavoiurable in the Kamatak and the Deccan, 
c s !(►-— 28 
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Sectiox .5.— Vital StxVtistics as bearixg upon the sex composition 

OF the Population. 

/. — Lonq Term Chamjee:. 

310. Vital Statistics, though admittedly very incomplete, liear out both the 
long term changes in the sex proportions, and also the changes during the decade. 
They are available of course only for British Districts. The Table below was taken 
out to illustrate this point. It ^^Tll be seen that in decades in which the balance as 
between births and deaths is m favour of males the Census figures show a change in 
favour of males and vice versa. The proportions between these two sets of figures 
are not exact, but it will be seen that the tendency is for any apparent movement in 
favour of females to be diminished in the actual Census results, and any apparent 
movement in favour of males to be enhanced. This is probably geniune and is due 
to the steady influx of strangers from other parte of India into Bombay and Karachi 
cities, this inflo\^'ing stream being mainly composed of males. 


Subsidiary Table No. 68.— Actual excess of males over females at the last three Censuses 
compared ivith Vital Statistics, British Registration Districts. 




1891 to 1901 

1901 to 1911 

1911 to 1921 

Male Deaths 

Male Births 

3,507,739 

3,338,237 

3,303,504 

3,206,853 

3,690,767 

3,479,453 

Difference (Male?) 

—169, .502 1 

—96,651 

— 211.314 

Female Deaths 

Female Births 

3.161,237 ' 
3,091,891 ; 

3.092,826 

2.970,679 

3,532,642 

3,218,540 

Difference (Females) 


-G9.346 

—122,147 

—314,002 

Met Balance in favour of— 

Males . . . . , 

Females 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

100,156 i 

1 

25.196 

102,688 

E.'ccess of males over 
since 1891: — 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

females at each Census 

.. 669,141 
.. 590.635 
.. 803,3.53 
.. 985,431 

1 1 

i 

t 

i i 

! 1 

1 ] 

1 1 

] ^ 

! 

! 

1 

Changes in the excess of males, in favour of — 
aiales [i.e., increase in excess of males). . 
Females (f. e., decrease in excess of 
males). 

78 806 

j 

1 

212,718 

182,078 

i 

! 
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II. — The Past Decade, Whole Presidency. 

311. During tte decade under review we liad both plague and influenza 
selecting adversefy to females. In spite of this the number of male deaths exceeded 
the number of female deaths. The figures for individual years show the following 
excess deaths of either sex — 


Excess of deaths — 


Year. \ 

Male 

Female 

1911 

20*000 



1912 

19,318 


1913 

17,731 


1914 

20,472 

.... 

1915 

15,731 

.... 

1916 

18,505 


1917 

13,492 

.... 

1918 

1 

« « • « 

1 29,730 

1919 •• •• *• “1 

33,926 - 

1 

1920 

28,780 i 

, 1 

I . . • * 

1 

( 

1 187,955 

29,730 

! 

29,730 

1 

Net Male excess 

! 158,225 

t 

i 


The reason why, in spite of plague, the male deaths exceeded in all years except 
one is that the population of males at any given time is greater than of females. 
The 1911 figures were 10,188,455 males and 9,398,928 females. In order to bring 
about an equal number of deaths in each sex the death rate among females would 
have to be in the ratio of 10 '8 to 10 '0 males. And this large diference was only 
once passed. In that year (1918) Col. Murphy’s Table V (pp. 44, 45 of the Report of 
the Sanitary Commissioner for 1918) shows excess of total mortality during the 
whole year over the means of the previous five years to have been 532,200 males and 
584,265 females, a difierence adverse to females of 52,065. The effect of this 
influenza selection was to produce the female excess shovui above. In the case of 
plague the excess of females was only 2,987 out of a total death roll of 563,897, 
which was not sufficient to produce an excess of female deaths in any given year. 
For Plague deaths by sexes reference is invited to Subsidiary Table Xo. 11 in 
Chapter I. 

312. In considering the Table now given, and especially the last line of figures, 
it has to be remembered that incompleteness of Vital Statistics will not affect the 
total population by every single omission but only by the extent to which deaths 
are less completely recorded than births or vice versa. If in any decade there are in 
any given area 10,000 births and 11,000 deaths, then, if only 9,000 births and 10,000 
deaths are recorded, the omissions, though seriously vitiating the rates, and 
introducing many misleading results from the Sanitary point of view, do not affect 
the study of the Census figures in this particular way. But if 9,000 births and 
10,500 deaths are recorded, then there is a deficiency of 500 births in excess of the 
deficiency of deaths and the study of the Census figures is affected. Also, when 
studying the sex compositioir in comparison with Vital Statistics, even such an 
excess deficiency of births will not affect the ratio of the two sexes to one another 
provided that the deficiency is divided between the two sexes in proportion to the 
actual number of births in each. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 69. — Comparison between Vital Statistics and Population- 
chanycs by sexes for the whole Registration area (British Districts) 1911 — 20. 


i' 

1 

Males. 1 

Females. 

1 

Births (reported) , , . . . . . J 

1 

3,479,453 

3,218,540 

Deaths (reported) . . . . . . . . i 

3,690,767 ' 

3,532,542 

Net gain (-f) or Loss ( — ) by difference between births and deaths as reported 

—211,314 j 

' —314,002 

Population, 1911 (actual) 

10.188,455 

9,398,928 

After adding or subtracting for Net gain or loss (as above) 

9,977,141 

9,084,926 

Population, 1921 (actual) . . . . * , . . | 

1 

10,138,575 

9,153,144 

Difference, to be accounted for by migration or by incomplete registration of vital 

S 


statistics or by both 

1 

-i- 161,434 j 

-f68,218 


III.— The Past Decade, Natural Dicisions. 

313. A study of Vital Statistics by Natural Divisions reveals some interest- 
ing points. Tbe ratio of female to male deatbs does not always follow the ratio of 
females to males in the population. The following Table will illustrate the point. 


Subsidiary Table No. 70. — Total deaths by seres in Natural Dieisions (British 


Disifi'J.). and 

com par iso 71 

u'ifh the sex corn posit ion 

of the poj 

adation. 



Bombay. 

Gujarat. 

Konkan. i 

i _ 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 

Male deaths 

219,205 

542,462 

492,676 j 

1,358,485 

599,080 

498,859 

Female deaths 

173,040 ; 

519,820 

487,027 : 

1,342,962 , 

583,348 

426,345 

Excess (-J-) or deficiency ( — ) of 
male against female deaths . 

-f 46, 165 ; 

+22,642 

+ 5,649 ! 

-^15,523 ' 

1 

—4.268 

i +72,514 

Number of females per 1,000 
males in the population, 1911 ; 

1 

530 

928 

j 

1,039 1 

983 i 

1 

975 

■ 812 

Number of female deaths per 
1,000 male deaths in the de- | 
cade 

I 

789 ; 

j 

958 

989 j 

1 

1 

989 j 

1,007 

1 

1 

I 

j 855 


314. The marked divergences between the sex composition of the people and 
the sex composition of the deaths in the different Natural Divisions are explicable 
on a consideration of the character of their populations. Thus in Bombay, while 
there is a great excess of males, that excess is chiefly in the middle age periods, — 
in other words there is an excess of selected lives. It is therefore natural that the 
deaths of females should approximate much more to the deaths of males than the 
proportions of the sexes in the population would at first sight lead one to expect. 

315. In the Konkan the exact reverse is found. There is an absence of males 
of the middle age periods. Consequently, while there is an excess of females in the 
population, that excess is largely an excess of selected lives, and the death ratio 
moves accordingly adversely to males. This would have been the case probably 
in the Deccan also, from which a good many selected male lives are always absent. 
But the high mortality from influenza and plague, with their female selection, 
introduced an opposite factor, and caused a slight balance adverse to females. In 
the Kamatak, where influenza and also plague was severe, with no compensating 
emigration, the deaths are noticeably adverse to females. In Gujarat the plague 
and influenza factors were both slight, and the presence of selected male lives in 
Ahmedabad City may account for most of the divergence. In Sind there is an 
excess of selected male lives in Karachi City, and probably also in 1911 and in most 
of the succeeding years in the immigrant Baluchi, Punjabi and Rajputani 
population. 
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3 1C. Birtli figures corresponding to the Deaths figures in the above Table 
are given below. The fourth line of the former Table is not reproduced, because 
the proportion of the sexes at birth is independent of the sex-composition of the 
population. The last line of the Table is however interesting, as showing once 
more the believed incompleteness of registration of Vital Statistics in Sind. It is a 
remarkable fact that as we go further north-west in India we are faced with an 
increasing deficiency of females both at birth and in the Census population. Sir 
Edward Gait in the India Census Report for 1911 (p. 214) wrote — 

“ The very unusual figures for the Nortli West Frontier Province attracted considerable 
attention during the first half of the last decade ; and in each of the years 1903 to 190fi steps were 
taken to test the returns in small selected areas. The final conclusion arrived at by the Sanitary 
Commissioner was that the reported deficiency of female births was due largely to defective 
registration. The net result of testing was to rai^e the proportion of female per 1,000 male 
births from 819 to 832. Calculated on the original returns the omissions amounted in the case 
of males to 10, and in the case of females to 12, per cent. In one or two of the aimual Sanitary 
reports the testing was described as perfunctory, so that eveir the latter figure cannor be relied on.” 

317. It is true that in practically all known countries of the world male 
births predominate. But there is no case in which the preponderance is anything 
like so marked as in Xorth West India, including Sind. Nevertheless we are faced 
with the following confirmatory phenomena, — (i) a marked deficiency in recorded 
female as against recorded male births, (ii) a marked deficiency of recorded female 
as against recorded male deaths (see the last Table), (ill) a marked deficiency of 
females in the enumerated Census population, (iv) the knovm habit of traificing in 
brides in the same regions (see p. 88 of Mr. Enthoven’s 1901 Bombay Census 
Report, where there is a detailed account of this traffic). 

318. Consequently it is impossible to deduce that the defect of female birth 
registration, if corrected [caul if the females horn sur vice), would bring the ratios of 
females to male births in Sind into line with the rest of India (and indeed of the 
world) because all the other three correlated phenomena would thereby be upset. 
There would have to be an equivalent defect in the record of female deaths and in 
the enumeration of females at the Census. Both these demands miglit for the sake 
of argument be conceded. But we can never get over the solid fact that deficiency 
of brides is a known social phenomenon. Consequently, either there really is in 
thispaitof India an extraordinary and unparalleled excess of male births, or, if the 
excess is roughly in line with the rest of India (and of the world), then female births 
are concealed, and female children are destroyed. Both deductions are absolutely 
necessary. That female infanticide used to be prevalent is too well established to 
need discussion. AVhether it exists still is not known. But if it does not, then the 
unparalleled excess of male births is a genuine fact. Its explanation is unknown, 
but it has already been suggested in paragraph 291 that (in spite of Weissmann's 
doctrines) continued female infanticide, and consequently a long established dread' 
of giving birth to a female child, may have modified the racial character of the sex 
proportions at childbirth. 

Suh'^idiitrii Tabic Xo. 71.— Total birih.<t bij .Sfve,? and Xaturnl Division.'’'. 1911 — 20. 



Fombay. 

Oujaiat. KiTikan. 

iJcecan. 

Kaniatak. 

: Sind. 

Male births 

i0+..^3l 

58o,o94 520.200 

l,,31> JSS 

553.875 

399.205 

Female births 


548.273 ' 490,830 


! 531.021 ’ 

313,795 

Total 

20-1.197 

! i.oii.u.rj 

1 

2,500,434 

1,087.896 1 

713.000 

Excess f-r) or deheienry ( — ) 
of male aizainst female binhs 


-44,821 - 20,301 

-7-75.942 ! 

1 

-1:*,.S54 

-85.470 

Xumiter <>1 temale births per 
1.000 male births in the de- 
cade 

948 

923 944 

942 

964 , 

786 


319. We are now ready for a Table by Natural Divisions, similar to subsidiary 
Table No. 69 above. Item (7) and (8) are of course tbe important ones, to which the 
Table leads up. I think that migration will explain the final figures, item (8). 
Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad draw males, and the Konkan and Deccan supply 
them. 

> c ? 10 — 29 



Subsidiary Table iVo. 72. — f Comparison of Vital StaHsHcs with population changes by sexes and Natural Divisions 1911-1921. 
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Section. 0. — Territorial distribution of the Sexes at this Census. 

320. This is shown in the red and blue map. The map is prepared on the 
basis of the Talulca as unit, although the boundaries of talukas do not appear in 
the black outlines. 

321. Before considering the map it is desirable to recapitulate the factors 
(including both permanent and temporary) which can produce excess of one or the 
other sex. A. Permanent (1) Racial Character, (2) Climatic conditions, and (3) Social 
customs ; B. Temporary (4) Migration, (5) Famine, and (6) Incidence of diseases with 
a sex-selection. Consequently the isolation of the particular causes in any individual 
area is excessively difficult. 

322. It is possible to pick out here and there tracts where one cause may be 
considered to be predominant. Thus the deficiency of females in North Daskroi 
(Ahmedabad) is migrational, and due to the influence of the city with its abnormal 
sex-proportions. The patches of excess of females along the marches of the Presi- 
dency from East Khanclesh to Mahi Kantha are probably racial, and due to presence 
of a high proportion of certain hill tribes. But migration enters in also. The 
Brahmans of Mahi Kantha for instance show signs of a deficiency of males owing 
to their going to the cities for work. The figures of Brahmans in Mahi Kantha at 
this Census were — Males 11,014, Females 14,237. 

323. The dificiency of females in Kaira is due to social traditions. Hyper- 
gamy is well established in that District among some castes. (For this reference is 
invited to paragraph 175 of the 1911 Report.) The female index by Talukas at 
the last two Censuses has been as follows : — 



Taluka. 




Female 

1911. 

) 

index. 

1921. 

An and 





83 

85 

Xadiad 





86 

86 

Borsad 





86 

87 

Thasra 





86 

87 

^latar 





89 ! 

88 

Melimedabad 





95 i 

92 

Kapadvanj 





93 i 

92 

and in adjacent Districts — 












Femal index. 


Taluka. 











1911. 

1921. 

A mod 





t 

95 

95 

South Daskroi 





. . Unknown. 

90 

Dliolka 





95 : 

90 

Dhaiidhuka 





95 1 

94 

Viramgam 





95 

92 

Godhra 





91 

91 

Kaloi 





92 

92 

Haiol 





• . 1 87 

91 


324. The deficiency of females in Nasik Taluka is probably migrational, due to 
the city and to the special influence of the Sinhasth festival at this Census. 

325. The deficiency in Bombay, Bombay Suburban, North Salsette and 
Kalyan is also migrational, and demands no explanation, 

326. The excess of females in Cutch is probably partly migrational, — the 
males of that region going far afield for purposes of trade. 

327. The excess of females in Surat is due probably to a mixture of causes, 
racial (he., the presence of forest tribes with a high female index) climatic (as already 
suggested), and migrational (the Suratis go far afield, often to South and East Africa). 

328. The abnormally high female index in Ratnagiri cannot be entirely attri- 
buted to migration, although that factor no doubt enhances the inequality of the 
sexes. The female index for Natural Population proves that even if there were no 
migration to or from any district, the female index for Ratnagiri would always be 
higher than anywhere else in the Presidency. Territorially the centre of greatest 
inequality is the Guhagar Petha, and the range of high female index spreads thence 
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in alltliree directious. diminisliing as it goes, but with a slight recnidesence in 
Malvau. Unfortunately in the absence of statistics of birthplace by Talukas it is 
impossible to say how far migration enters into the distribution by smaller areas. 
In all probability the rise of the female index hi ^lalvan is due to migration. But 
on the other hand in Vengurla it is much lower. The figures for 1911 and 1921 are : — 


Taluka. 


IVniaii.' iiidt'X. 
1(111. j l!t21. 


Guhagar 

Ratnagin 

Dapoli 

Mandangad 

SangamesliW ar 

Kajapiir 

Chipiun 

Khed 

Devgadh 

Malvan 

VenoTurla 


li’.i 127 
12U 123 
lid 121 
lls 121 
117 120 
117 119 
120 118 
115 lU 
115 114 
117 121 
100 100 


The causes of this abnormal .sex-ratio in Partnagiri liave already been discussed. 

329. The contrast betvreen the coastal and the inland Talukas of Kanara is 
remarkable. There is apparently no other region in which such sudden and wide 
difference between two adjoiiiing tracts is to be found. The phenomenon is a 
permanent one, and the 1911 ratios .show tlie same sharp contrast. 



Bhatkai 
Ko naval 
Xumta 
An kola 
Kaiwar 
8ir-i 

Sidhapui 

Yellapur 

Supa 

MundGfnd 

Halyal 
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102 

]07 

107 

70 

7o 

70 

80 

4 ’J 

74 

81 

80 

85 , 

80 

91 

89 


The Klianapur Taluka, which borders the Ghats to the North shows 96. The Chand - 
gad Mahal has a slight excess of females. North of that c omes the Kolhapur State, 
which being an area as large as a British District does not afford the information 
necessary to isolate the sex-proportions in the tracts immediately above the Ghats. 
North of that State the above ghat talukas show excess of females, Patan with an 
index of 101 and Javli with 111. The Bhor State also shows 101. The sharp 
contrast in Kanara is therefore apparently unique. I am inclined to attribute it 
mainly to the racial factor. This has already been fully discussed above. It cannot 
I think be attributed to influx of labourers on forest works, because the indigenous 
castes, and especially the Havik Brahmans, show such low indices. There cannot 
be any seasonal influx of Havik Brahman labourers. 

330. The cause of the difference between the deficiency of females on the Thana 
Coast and their excess both north and south is probably partly racial. But unequal 
migration is also a factor. The immigrants to Bombay from the four districts of 
Surat, Thana (including Bombay Subur})an), Kolaba an* I Ratnagiri give the 
following percentages to their Census popxdation : — 

Surat . . 5 • 9 Kolaba . . 7 ’ 7 

Thana . . 1 ' 6 Ratnagiri . . 20 ■ 4 

This corresponds with' the female indices, which are : — 

Surat . . 100 Kolaba . . 101 

Thana . . 91 Ratnagiri . . 120 

331. On the face of it there might be grounds for expecting that a high female 
index would be correlated with increase of population and vice versa. But actually 
there seems to be no correlation whatever. Thus Ratnagiri, with an abnormally high 
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and increasing female index, shows declining population. The Panch Mahals and 
Ivhandesh, the two regions of specially advancing population have low and even 
declining female indices. Xor is it apparently more than a coincidence that the two 
regions singled out for treatment in Appendices as regions of decay, namely, the 
above ghat tract of Kanara and Dharwar and certain portions of Kaira, both 
appear in the map as regions with blue cross-hatching, indicating an abnormally 
low female index. Closer analysis will show that this coincidence is not so exact 
as it seems. In the case of Kanara the region indicated in Appendix Q as the 
decaying core does not by any means coincide with the region of lowest female 
index. Kalghatki Taluka is shown to be the worst affected Taluka, but the 
Kalghatki female index is 90, considerably higher than Yellapur (74), Sirsi (79) 
and Siddhapur (80), all three further removed from the decaying core. In the 
case of Kaira the worst talukas of decay are Mehmedabad and Matar, the indices 
for which (92 and 88) are higher than that of Borsacl (87) which lies well outside 
the decaying area ; while the Mehmedabad index (92) is equal to or better than 
those of C4odhra(91), Kalol (92) andHalol(91), all three talukas of marked advance 


Section 8. — Changes in the Sex Proportions at this Census, by Districts. 

332. The first three columns of the Table which follows set forth succinctly 
the extent and direction of the changes in the number of females per 1,000 males 
in each district at this Census. Small changes are of course inevitable and require 
no explanation. Marked increases, which occur only in Eatnagiri and Kanara, 
can unusually be attributed to increased emigration of males. Conversely marked 
reductions will often be due to immigration, as for instance in Ahinedabad. But 
the large decreases in the Deccan Districts (other than Satara, "West Khandesh and 
Xagar), and in the Karnatak districts, can be attrilnited to selection of females 
by Influenza and Plague. In the case of Xagar the vast migrational disturbances 
in that district upset everything. And generally speaking, where tlie reduction 
in the female index is less than would be expected from the Influenza mortality, 
or is even changed into a plus, as in Satara, we can suspect the coimteractino- 
influeuces of (i) disease clearing out females and (ii) migration clearing out males. 
In Sind the reduction of females is probably due to the Influenza, and this Table 
leads to the supposition that the Influenza mortality in that province was 
incompletely recorded. 

Subsidiary Table No. 73. — Ratio of Fruiales to Males by Districts, irirh cJuDiyts 
at thi.s Cevsns ; and cfirnparison U'ith Vital Sf.a/isfics. 


District. 


Number of females per 
1,000 males. 


I Increa.se or 
; decrease in 
J decade. 


Ntiiiiber <_if 2’eported 
births an<l deaths of 
females yvr 1,000 births 
and deaths of males 
in decade. 


Bombay City 
Ahmedabad 
Broach 
Kaira 

Panch Mahals 

Surat 

Kanara 

Kolaba 

Ratnagiri 

Thana (including Bombay Suburban) 

Ahmednatrar 

East Khandesh 

West Khandesh 

Xasik 

Poona 

Satara 

Sholapur 

Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Dharwar 

Hyderabad 

Navabshah 

Karachi 

Larkana 

Sukkur 

Thar and Parkar 
Upper Sind Frontier 


c y 10 — 30 


1911. 

1 1921. 1 


530 

1 525 

— 5 

915 

871 ' 

—44 

938 

938 i 


HGS 

S72 ! 

^4 

945 

i 940 ! 

— 5 

1,001 

' 1,000 ! 

—1 

956 ' 

968 1 

d-18 

1,013 

U012 

—1 

1.175 

1,198 ' 

-f23 

930 1 

908 

22 

985 1 

978 1 

—7 

983 ! 

971 ‘ 

~*12 

980 ; 

975 

— 5 

985 

963 

22 

973 ‘ 

952 

—21 

1,006 : 

1,007 

H-l 

963 ! 

938 

-25 

967 ‘ 

957 

—10 

9S9 ' 

964 

—25 

971 i 

960 

—11 

\ 

813 . 

5 7S0 - 



(790 


773 i 

737 

—36 

840 1 

806 

—34 

834 1 

808 

—26 

789 

793 ! 

4-4 

807 : 

793 t 

—14 


Births. j Deaths. 


946 

1 7de 

905 

1 959 

940 

982 

904 j 

922 

951 1 

971 

945 ! 

985 

948 1 

953 

941 ! 

987 

938 1 

1,044 

947 i 

948 

941 1 

97^ 

938 ' 

987 

959 i 

986 

043 1 

991 

929 { 

968 

945 ! 

1,019 

950 i 

997 

962 1 

994 

962 1 

1,017 

967 

1,009 

733 ! 

823 

721 j 

844 

862 

81.3 

789 1 

881 

soo i 

913 

790 ( 

920 

773 i 

893 
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333. The la^^t two columns of the Ihible give the number of Female Births per 
1,000 Male Births, ami of Female Deaths per'’l.00o Male Deaths. 'Die question of 
sex-ratio at birth in Sind has been discussed in paragraphs 310—318 of this 
Chapter. But the figures of the individual Districts are not there given 
separatelv. It will be seen tliat tlie central jiortions uf the Broviuce show a 
lowest ratio than die peripheral regions, and t liat the Karachi ratio is much higher 
than the others. This might be due either to (/) a dift'ereiice in racial composition, 

or (//) more complete registration. The 
marginal birth and death rates for 
tlie decade in the five Sind District.s 
that have not changed their boundaries 
do not bear out the secoinl alternative, 
especially when it is remembered that 
with the steady growth of Karaclii City 
the rates should have come out higher 
than those of other districts when 
calculated on the 1911 population. It 
is therefore suggested that the reason is 
. ^ . . genuinely racial, and is due to the 

admixture in the Karachi City population which constitutes 2 5ths of the whole 
district of a large mass of strangers from other parts of India, such strangers 
belonging to races with the racial character of a high female index. 

^ 334. Racial character is brought out also both by the low’ female birth indices 
of Kaira and Ahmedabad, "with their strong admixture of Kanbis of the groups with 
deficiency of females, and also by the high female birth indices in the Panch Mahals 
and West Khandesh, with their admixture of Bhils, and in the mainly Dravidian 
regions of the Karnatak. 

SSo. In the case of Bombay City the fact that the ratio of female to male 
'deaths far exceeds the ratio of females to males in the population is due to the fact 
that the male population consists, much more than the female, of selected lives in 
the wage earning periods. The same remark applies to some extent to *yimedabad. 
Conversely when we examine what we may call the emigration districts, Eatnagiri, 
Kolaba, Kanara and Surat, w'e find that the female death index is lower than the 
ratio of females in the population, because the selected male lives are absent but 
the selected female lives present. 

336. In order to test the effect of Influenza mortality on the sex ratios the 
following Table has been prepared. The Districts are arranged in accordance with 
their values in column (c), which is a purely arbitrary set of values arrived at by 
combining (f) the value of each district in the Influenza Scale (Net Influenza 
mortality per mille, Subsidiary Table No. 16. on page 26). and (?'?) the departure of 
the 1911 Female Index from 1,000. The Districts being thus arranged the difference 
between Female and Male deaths in 1918 (the Influenza year) are set down in 
column (d). The Sind Districts are not shown. 

337. It will be seen that, with certain exceptions, the figures in column (d)> 
discussed in the next Paragraph, especially after making allowances for the relative 
sizes of the different districts, follow approximately the positions of the districts in 
column (c). On the other hand, if the values in either column (a) or column (6) alone 
are examined and compared with the figures in column (c/) the correlation is not 
noticeable. In other words, there are two factors at work, (i) the relative propor- 
tions of the sexes, and {ii) the degree of severity of those diseases which select females. 
For example. Influenza was about equally severe in Eatnagiri and Kaira. But, 
since there is a marked excess of females in the former and a marked deficiency in 
the latter, the sex selection exerted by the epidemic is necessarily masked. From 
the opposite pomt of view the sex proportions in Kanara and Sholapur are more or 
less equal. But, since the severity of Influenza is these two Districts was widely 
different, a 'ftude difference necessarily results in the difference between male and 
female deaths during the period. 

338. The exceptions, or disturbing items in the Table, are Surat, Thana and 
Ahmedabad. The lowness of the Surat figure in column (d) is explained by the 
migration factor. Selected male lives being absent and selected female lives present 


Birth Pwate and Death Rate in iho Suid ^E'^tnyts 
durin^ahe dey^e Kill — Jo, t-xpu-^-rd an 
annual per luille rate. 



Birth rate. 

Death rate. 

Karac-hi 

22-5 

20-7 

Larkana 

21-S 

: 26-3 

Sukkur 

23-7 

28-6 

Thar and Parkar. . 

1 19-0 

27-2 

D. S. Frontier 

i 21-4 

' 24-^ 










Mziles Blexck. Females Red , The dotted lines are the proportions of the actual recorded numbers* 
The plain curves ore o rough Qpprojcimation to the proportions as they should be^ having regard to 
the mortality of each Sex: ot the different age periods. 
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the deaths among females are less in excess of males than the value in column (6) 
would ha%^e led us to expect. In Ahmedabad the excess in the value in column {d) 
is due to exactly the opposite cause, namely the presence of an extra number 
of selected male lives. The larger excess in Than a I cannot satisfactorily explain. 

S iibsid MT y Tiihle Ao. 7T — Difference hetween Fenuile o.nd JSIale Deaths in 1918, compared 
■with Influenza Mortality Scale, and Female Index (1911), for Districts of the 

Presidency proper. 


Note . — The Districts are arranged in serial order according to the positive value of Column (c). 


i 

District. i 

1 

Value in the 
Influenza 
Scale (Sub- 
Table 16). 

^ ! 
; Departure i 
, from 1,000 ^ 
of number ' 
i of females j 

1 per 1,000 ! 

males (1911). : 

! i 

(a) + {b). 

j Excess ( + ) 

1 or Defici- 
; ency(-) 

1 of actual 

1 numbers of 
female deaths 
asainst 
male deaths 
. in Calen- 
' dar year 
1918. 





{a) 

(b) 

(<*) 

, G) 

Ratnagiri 




31 

-q- 17o ' 

-h206 

' +6,773 

Satara 




69 

-f 6 

-{-75 

1 +6,863 

Bijapur 




75 

-11 

-f64 

i +5,285 

Kasik 




78 

i — 15 

-f63 

+ 6,837 

Kolaba 




46 

i -rl3 

-{-59 

‘ +2,718 

Ahmednagar 




67 

i -15 , 

-f-52 

- +3,310 

West Khandesh 




72 

! -20 ' 

-h52 

; +2,654 

Rast Khandesh 




68 

i -17 i 

+51 

; +5,708 

Sholapur 




88 

! -37 ' 

+ 51 

; +3,307 

Surat 




33 

1 ~rl : 

+ 34 

! +1,078 

Poona 




55 

1 -27 ; 

-h28 

+ 3,349 

Dharwar 




45 

1 -29 ; 

+ 16 

+3,740 

Belgaiim 




47 

-33 ‘ 

+ 14 

+ 1,425 

Broach 




49 1 

-62 ' 

-13 

— 114 

Kanara 




29 ! 

-44 

-15 

— 73 

Panch Mahals 




34 ! 

— 55 ' 

-21 

—496 

Thana (in< hiding Bombay Suburban) 



40 i 

-70 1 

-30 

' +1,738 

Ahmedabad 




34 I 

-85 ■ 

-51 

t-622 

Kaira 



1 

34 j 

-132 : 

— 98 

-2,308 
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339. The diagrams facing this paragraph show {i) for the General popula- 
tion, and {ii) for Zoroastrians, the distribution of the numbers in each age period 
by sex, expressed as the departures of the percentages of the number of each sex 
in each age period from 50 per cent, of the total persons in that age period. Thus 
the greatest individual departure is in the age period 35 — 40, where males consti- 
tute 55 ’7 per cent, and females 44-3 per cent, of the whole. The percentao-es of 
recorded male and female births are approximately 51 '9 and 48 A, respectivelv. 
But owing to higher mortality of male children the numbers left alive at the end of 
one year are very nearly the same. Thereafter male mortality continues in excess, 
so that, in the case of children of 2, 3 and 4, females are increasingly in excess. 
After about 7 the mortality rates begin to draw together, and after 15 the rate of 
mortality of females increases rapidly. At about 35 or later the mortality becomes 
approximately equal, and from 36 onwards mortality among males exceeds that 
of females. These remarks are based entirely on the Actuary’s findings in 1911. 
It would be useless to argue from the Eegistration statistics, since the same errors 
in stating ages as occur in the Census will appear in Vital Statistics also. 

340. The dotted lines are the proportions according to the actually recorded 
figures. The smooth curves are a possible approximation to the state of affairs 
as it would be if ages were recorded correctly. Too much attention not be laid to 
these smoothed ciuwes which are not intended to be more than a general guide. 

341. As regards the actual age returns it will be seen that, judging from the 
general direction of the smoothed curves and the above notes on mortality 
incidence, either the ages of females are markedly understated or the ages of males 
markedly overstated in age periods 10 — 15 and 15—20, and the opposite in age period 
20—25. Either one or other of these causes, or a combination of both can bring 
about the noticeable departures of the proportions from what they probably 
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should he. Reference is therefore invited to section 9 of the Age Chapter, where 
the direction and extent of general errors is fully discussed. It may however be 
noted that these errors only affect the proportions of the sexes in any given age 
period to the extent to which one sex is mis-stated more than the other. Thus we 
know from that discussion that in age periods 15 25 both sex(\s are displaced 

by mis-statement so as to com^ into other periods. But. so far as that displacement 
is equal, it cannot affect the sex-proportions. In age group 10— 15 there is an 
excess of males and a deficit of females, and this acts as a double disturbance of the 
sex-proportions, producing the greatest divergence from the smoothed curve 
observable in any portion of the diagram. In age group 20 25 on the other 

hand, while both sexes show deficits these deficits are nearly equal, and the 
consequent disturbance of the sex-proportions is slight. 

3-1:2. After 30 the zigzags in the dotted lines are brought about by the greater 
maccuracy of returns of female ages, resulting in a higher selection of ages ending 
with digit 0 than in the retm-ns for males. This again has alrea dy been commented 
on in the same discussion referred to. 

343. In the second diagram are shown the similar curves for Zoroastrians. 
which as being an educated community was expected to and does .show smoother 
results. Generally speaking the errors are much the same in general direction, 
but less marked in degree than those of the general population. It was impossible 
to draw smoothed curves for Zoroastrians since the mortality incidence by age 
periods for that community is not known, and will not necessarily be the same as 
for the general population. 

344. In both these diagrams, as the percentage can be read off from the dia- 
gram itself if reciuired, they are not put in the form of a Table. 
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CHAPTER VII.— CIVIL CONDITION. 

Section 1. — The Basis of the Figures. 

345. Civil condition means whether married, unmarried or widowed. The 
instructions on the Cover of the Enumeration book were : — 

“ Enter each person, whether infant, child or grown up, as either married, unmarried or 
widowed. Divorced persons should be entered as widowed. ’ 

The last sentence is important, and the divergence in the matter of treating 
divorced persons between the Census practice of various parts of the empire is 
referred to in Appendix K. 

In the Code the following were the supplementary intructions : — 

“ A woman who has never been married must be shoTvn as immarried, even though she be a 
prostitute or a concubine. This included cases of women who have been married to a god, or to 
a sword, or to a tree, etc. Such marriages are not reckoned as marriages for Census purposes. 
On the other hand women who have been married to men, and are recognised by custom and 
Civil law as married, are to be entered as married or widow as the case may be, even though they 
have not been through the full ceremony, for instance vudows who have taken a second husband 
by the rites known as ‘ pat ’, ‘ natra ’. ‘ udki ’, etc. The test is Civil law and not religious 
authority. ” 

The supplementary instructions will at once reveal certain difficulties which 
have to be contended with in India. There is a danger in both directions. 

346. In some cases women who are not married may be shown as married. 
Thus the Murlis, who are prostitutes dedicated to the god Khandoba of Jejuri, 
are sometimes regarded as married to the god, since a regular marriage ceremony 
is gone through at dedication. Cases of marriage to inanimate objects occur in 
both sexes. Sometimes the motive is to avert danger. 

The act is one of magic. A dangerous marriage is guarded against by marrying 
the woman or man to a tree or a bunch of flowers, which object thereafter receives 
the attention of the evil influence instead of the human being concerned. In other 
cases, where castes, such as some in Gujarat, marry only at long intervals of years, 
or where a bridegroom cannot be found for a girl, the girl is married to the inanimate 
object, which is then destroyed, leaving her free to marry as a widow by the widow- 
remarriage ceremony. Eeference is only made to these customs as indicating a 
possible source of error in our figures. For a full account of Indian maiTiage 
customs the Indian Census Report of 1911 should be considted, as well as those 
of earlier Censuses. There are also some interesting notes in the Bombay 
Census Report of 1911. 

347. The danger in the other direction is chiefly the danger of very strict 
Hindu enumerators refusing to regard a remarried widow as married atall. The 
danger is partly one of language as well as of religious belief. The word “ lagria 
meaning marriage, is commonly restricted to regular first marriages of virgins, and 
the corresponding vernacular terms which we use to translate “ married ” are in 
consequence also sometimes restricted in use to persons married in that way. 

348. However the errors just referred to are probably small in either direc- 
tion, and are likely to balance one another. A more potent source of unbalanced 
error arises from the danger that a woman, who, being unmarried or a widow — 
usually the latter — is living with a man, will get herself returned as married. In the 
Karnatak, where sexual relations are very lax, and a large proportion of the edu- 
cated classes keep a concubine either alone or in addition to a wdfe, the danger of 
this error is considerable. It is not however possible to obtain statistics showing 
its frequency. And since some of the concubines, if widows, will be correctly 
returned as "such, and others will be actually married women, who have deserted 
their husbands, or been deserted by them, the resulting error, though 
unbalanced, is not likely to be large. 

Section 2.— The meaning of Married ” in India. 

349. The interest of the figures of Civil condition centre round the proportions 
of the three classes, whether considered en masse, or by religions, castes or age 
groups. 

c a 10 — 31 
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350. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that our figures, especially in the 
lower age groups, are not comparable with the tigiues of Western Countries, since 
marriage in India on the one hand, and in Europe on the other, means totally differ- 
ent things. ■■ Marriage in this country includes the contracts and contractual 
states of both “ betrothal “ and marriage, using these terms in their English 
sense. The main ceremony in India is really the betrothal ceremony, although 
there may be various preliminary minor functions when the marriage is arranged 
between the two fathers-in-law. After marriage (especially among Hindus) the 
bride does not leave her father's house. There is a second minor ceremonv on the 
occasion of her departing for her husband’s or, in popular parlance, her" father- 
in-law's house. But this is a private ceremony restricted to relatives. It is true 
that cohabitation usually begins at the earliest possible moment. But, althoufth 
this is known, we have no definite statistics of the ages of women at cohabitation, 
and our Census figures do not supply them. 

351. In passing I may say that it would on the face of it seem possible to 
obtain these statistics at future Censuses, by adding in all cases of married women 
the supplementary question — Are you living at your father’s house or at your 
father-in-law’s ?” The exact terms would differ in different localities. Sometimes 
the terms are “ mother’s ” and mother-in-law’s ” ; and among some castes and 
strata of society it might be best to put the question — “ Are you living with your 
husband ? ” But with reasonable care the statistics ought to be obtainable with- 
out an abnormally high degree of error. And Social Reformers and Eugenists 
would then have something definite to work on. 

Section 3. — Marriage Customs. 

352. Restrictions on marriage selection are numerous and varied. It is not 
possible in this Report to give any elaborate details of the different kinds of restric- 
tions prevalent in this Presidency, because they do not seem to affect the figures. 
Students of marriage customs will find much of interest in the last few India Census 
reports which supplement the standard works of Anthropologists like McLennan, 
Westermark, Fraser and others. The restrictions are all variants of the three 
principles of endogamy, exogamy and h}q)ergamy. Endogamy and exogamy 
usually exist side by side. The endogamous groups are either castes or sub-castes 
within the caste. There are few castes which have not their endogamous groups. 
The exogamous divisions are — among the Brahmans “ gotras ”, and among the lower 
caste-strata “ nul'hs ’ or " clevaks ” or “ balis ” according to language. The last 
two are usually loosely referred to as totems, although that word (itself due to an 
original mispronunciation) is strictly applicable only to certain customs of the North 
American Indians. 

353. It seems most reasonable'to suppose that the “ devak ” or “ hali ” system 
of classifying exogamous divisions was a Dravidian custom, indigenous in India, 
and immitated by the Aryan and later invaders, who named their divisions after 
reputed ancestral saints. The exact meaning of the word “ hali ” is unknown. 
It mag mean a “ creeper ”. But it is much more likely that it is an original word 
having no other significance than that which it now bears. “ 'Devak ” is probably 
a late word, adopted as a term to replace “ hali ” among castes using Sanskritic 
languages. 

354. Although the arrangements of an endogamous group with a number of 
exogamous divisions within it has already been mentioned as tending to secure the 
continuance of what is called in genetics the pure line ” ; yet on the other hand 
endogamy presses rather severely on very small castes. We have not since 1901 
tabulated castes in detail. If the caste column in the schedules is retained at the 
next Census I suggest that the complete tabulation of every caste would be of 
interest. If the figures are compared with those of 1901, I expect that it will be 
found that some of the smaller castes have died out or been absorbed in others. 
And this will be mainly due to the difficulty of maintaining the endogamous group 
when reasonable limits of smallness are passed. 

355. Hypergamy would seem to be quite different in principle from the other 
two kinds of prohibition. It is essentially a custom of an aristocratic race, in which 
within the single endogamous group, and without compulsory exogamy, the higher 
social strata wish to maintain their social prestige. For this reason, together with 
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its prevalence among the Eajputs, it is probable that it is neither Aryan nor Dra vi- 
dian in origin, but was an introduction of one or more of the later invaders, usually 
loosely referred to as Scythians and Huns. In contradistinction to endogamy and 
exogamy, hypergamy would seem to be liable to exercise a direct effect on the figures. 
Assuming equality or approximate equahty of the sexes at birth, or at any rate at 
the marriage age, it follows that for every male in the highest stratum who marries 
down, one female in that stratum nrust go without a husband ; while for every 
female in the lowest stratum who marries up, one male in that stratum must go 
without a wife. The point is not however of much importance in this Presidency, 
where the most noticeably h}q)ergamous caste, the Eajputs, are not of much 
importance, and where our figures of Eajputs are so vitiated by the return under 
that caste name of a heterogeneous collection of Kolis, Kanbis, Kathis, members of 
artisan castes, and even Dheds, that it was not thought worth while to include 
Eajput in the Castes selected for Table XIV. 

Section 4. — Distribution of the Population by Civil Condition. 

356. The changes which have taken place in the distribution of the population 
b}' Civil Condition at the last five Censuses are shown in the lower half of the 
following Table : — 

Subsidiary Table No. 75. — Comjparison between Age Composition and Distribution 
by Civil Condition of every 1,000 of each sex, 1881 — 1921. British Districts. 


Males. ' Females. 



1S81 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

0 — 15 

399 

391 

388 

372 

382 ^ 

388 

387 

382 

371 

389 

1 O --20 

508 

508 

516 

525 ; 

513 ' 

504 

500 

511 

518 

498 

50 and (tv^er 

93 

101 

96 

103 : 

i 

105 , 

108 1 

113 

107 , 

111 

113 

Unmarried 

478 . 

473 

483 

472 

481 j 

317 

319 i 

330 ; 

314 

1 

333 

Married 

470 , 

480 

458 

j 

473 ' 

451 

504 ; 

515 

486 

509 

484 

AVidowed 

52 

1 

47 

59 

55 

68 

179 

166 

184 

177 

183 


357. In this Table the first three lines relate to age distribution only and the 
last three to distribution by Civil Condition only. They are quite independent 
of one another. The idea in showing them side by side is that in the long run changes 
in the proportionate number of persons in the different age periods is bound to 
affect the proportionate number of persons in the three Civil Condi^'ions ; and these 
three age periods are those in which the three Ci\dl Conditions are mainly found. 

358. It is almost certain that this idea is correct, and that there ought to 
appear some degree of correlation between the rise or fall in the proportion of any 
of the three age periods and the rise and fall of the corresponding group for Civil 
Condition. But the correlation does not appear in even half the number of possible 
chances. Thus in 1891 the proportion of widowed males and widowed females 
falls although the corresponding age period rises. In 1901 the proportions of 
unmarried and widowed in both sexes rise in spite of a fall in each case in the corres- 
ponding age periods. Altogether there are 24 possible chances of correlation, 
that is to say cases in which the rise or fall in the age proportion can be compared 
with a rise or fall in the proportion for the corresponding Civil Condition. In only 
1 1 cases is their correlation. In 7 cases the age proportion falls but the proportion 
for Civil Condition rises, and in 6 cases the age proportion rises but the proportion 
for Civil Condition falls. Nevertheless I feel sure that if a longer series of samples 
could be obtained a fair degree of correlation would be foimd to exist. In 1891 the 
fall in the number of widowed in spite of a marked rise in the proportions of persons 
aged 50 and over would appear to be due to prosperity. The decade was remark- 
ably favourable ; and enhanced vitality was accompanied by fewer separations of 
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husband and wife. In 1901 the general upset of economic conditions would natur- 
ally be accompanied by a rise in the proportion both of widows and also of children 
whose parents had not been able to afiord to marry them off. In 1911 a decade 
of comparative prosperity,, the proportion of married rose considerably, and much 
more rapidly than the proportion of persons in the middle age period. At this 
Census there is strong correlation in all the six possible cases. Apart from the actual 
changes in the age proportions, which T have just suggested as being in the long 
run the most potent determinant in the changing proportions for Civil Conditions, 
there may be at this Census other extraneous factors. Thus the high level of prices 
and the occurrence of the Sinhasth festival in the Census year will both have tended 
to reduce the number of early marriages, while the ravages of Influenza will have 
had some influence in increasing the proportion of widowed. The rise in the pro- 
portion of unmarried females in ages 0 — 15 to the highest point on record is much 
more likely to be caused by the major and minor factors indicated above than by 
any change in the customs of the people. He would be very rash, who deduced 
change of custom in India from any figures which fall short of absolute and over- 
whelming proof. Thus in 1911 a special sorting of the shps for certain reforming 
Hindu Sects in the Punjab revealed the fact that, in spite of their preaching, 
marriages of females in the Sect took place even earlier than among ordinary 
Hindus. 

359. The figures in the margin are prepared on a different basis from the figures 

in the Table under discussion. In that Table we 
have the proportionate distribution of the whole 
population by three age periods and by the three 
Civil Condition. In the margin we have the 
proportion of unmarried girls in every thousand 
at each individual age period. It will be seen 
that the proportion of female children below 5 
years of age, cvho are married or widowed, 
namely 23 (1,000 — 977). is slightly Ic wer than the 
corresponding number (29) in 1911. But there 
are almost exactly the same number of infant 
marriages as in 1891. And in the next three 

age periods the proportions of married or widowed are lower than in 1911, but 
equal to or even higher than the proportions in 1891. No change of custom in 
this matter is indicated by the figmes. 

360. In this matter the proportions shown by the States and Agencies differ 
always from those shown by British Districts. 


^uinber of unmarried females in every 
I 1,000 females of each of the first four age 
I periods, 1891 — 1921, British Districts, 
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Number of unmarried females in every 1,000 females in each of the first four age 
groups, British Districts and States and Agencies, compared, 1901 — 1921. 


British Districts. 


States and Agencies. 
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The differences are curious. The married and widowed children of ages 0 — 5 
are always shghtly higher in the States. The proportions at ages 5 — 10 are about 
the same. But at ages 10 — 15 and 15 — 20 there are invariably far more unmarried 
and consequently far fewer married and widowed than in British Territory. 

361. The reasons for these differences are unknown. But it is probably 
largely a question of the caste composition of the population, different castes 
having different marriage customs. The point is of httle importance, I cited 
these figures largely in order to demonstrate the continuity of our figures from 
Census to Census. 
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Section 5. — ^Distribution op each Religion separately 
BY Civil Condition. 

362. At the end of the Chapter Subsidiary Table No. 80 gives the distribution 
of each separate age period by each the three Civil Conditions for each of the main 
R/cligions separately. The changes from Census to Census are too small to justify 
deductions of any far-reacbing character. 

Section 6. — Territorial differences in the matter of Civil Condition. 

363. As the Presidency Proper forms one whole as opposed to Sind, and the 
more detailed examination by Natural Divisions in the past has not revealed any 
palpable difference between different portions of the Presidency Proper in the matter 
of age at marriage and widowhood, the figures are examined this time for two 
units only, as shown in the following T able. 

364. It is clear that marriage among all communities takes place considerably 
later in Sind. 

Subsidiary Table No. 76. — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of eocA sex at certam 
ayes in each Religion, Presidency Proper and Sind (British Districts only). 
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Chapter \1I. — Civil Condition. 


Section 7. — Cross Division by Aoes and Civil Conditions. 

365. Tn the Table which follows 10,000 of each se.v in each religion are distri- 
buted in twelve groups, that is by cross-division into four age periods and the three 
Civil Conditions. The diagrams also illustrate the same hicts. In the first dia- 
gram is shown simply the distribution of each sex in each religion into the three Civil 
Conditions independently of questions of age. The diagram produces the effects 
which would have been expected, and requires little comment. The corn\spondinf 
distribution of the population of the United Kingdom is also given. But iti compar- 
ing this distribution u'ith those of the Indian Religions the difference betiveen the meaning 
of" 7narried ” in Europe and in India is to be borne in mind. 

366. In the second diagram the cross-division by age periods is brought out. 
The number of juvenile marriages among Christians would surprise foreign readers. 
But it has always to be remembered that the low caste converts to Chiistianitv 
in India do not change their customs when they change their rehgions. 

367. In this diagram the scale chosen was too small to allow of the small num- 
ber of child widow to be shown. The Table gives the number per 10,000. It is 
very small, smaller I think than the writing of travellers would lead one to expect. 
The number of child widows among Christians is higher than among Musalmans, and 
the number under 10 years of age is almost the same as among Hindus. 

Subsidiary Table No. 77. — Distribution by main age 'periods and Civil Condition 
of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion {British Districts). 
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Smoothed Curves of the Distribution bv Age 
OF 100 Married of Each Sex by Religious. 
Bombay Presidency. 1921. 
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Section 8. — Proportions of effective Marrl4.ges. 

368. In tlie diagram facing this Paragraph are shown the percentage distri- 
bution by age periods of 100 Married Males and' 100 Married Females in each of the 
three main ReUgions. The values shown are not the number of married in the total 
for each age period, but the number in each age period for the total married. The 
following is the Table showing the percentages given by the crude figures. 


Subsidiary Table No. 78 — Percentage distribution by age of every 100 Married Males 
and Married Females in each main Religion, Bombay Presidency, 1921. 
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369. Owing to incorrect age returns these percentages, when plotted, 
give rather irregular curves. Smoothed curves were therefore passed through the 
plotted points. The effective period of marriage, or period of potential maternity 
was then fixed as follows for females — (f) for religions other than Zoroastrian, 
I 71 to 42^, and {ii) for the other religions 15 to 37i. Cliristians are given the same 
periods as Hindus, etc., because the Christian figiu'es, especially of the Married, 
consist mainly of Indian Christians. The mixture of a fair number of Europeans, 
however, introduces some small degree of uncertainty ; and it is probably largely 
due to the European element that the peak of the female curve in that rehgion comes 
so high. The Zoroastrians were given a later and longer period of potential mater- 
nity in view of their much higher life value, and their later marriages. The inner 
vertical lines within the red area give the inner period of effective marriage, namely 
17| to 37 | for all religions.* 


370. The areas of potential maternity, especially w’hen the inner period, 17| — ■ 
37 i alone is considered, show three distinct types, (f) In the case of Christians and 
Musalmans the individuals m tliis period are evenly spread over it, the weight being 
in the centre from 22 ^ to 32|, and the values of the two outer portions low', {ii) 
In the case of Hmdus and still more of Jains the weight is all tow'ards the early 
periods, and {Hi) in the case of Zoroastrians the w'eight is all tow'ards the late 
periods. This means that the majority of children among Musalmans and Chris- 
tians should be borne to mothers betw'een the ages of 22 i and 32|, among Hindus to 
mothers betw'een the ages of 17| and 32|-, among Jains to mothers between the 
ages of 17i and 27i, and among Zoroastrians to mothers between the ages of 27|- 
and 37|. 


* Some difficulty may be telt in regard to the values ol the beginning and end ot the red area. The actual points 
indicated by small circles, through which the smoothed curves pass are the smoothed percentage distribution values 
of the numbers in each live year periods. But with the smoothing of the curves the area enclosed by any portion ot 
the curve may be regarded as a rectangle with a truncated top. To get the rectangle represented by, say, age period 
Id — 20 we must take the vertical series of blue squares on fjich sidt of the line marked 15 — 20. Of these the left hand 
series represents the ages 15 — 17-J and the right hand the ages 17^20. Consequently the area enclosed by the verti- 
cal lines marked 15 — 20 and 35^^0 resi^ectively represents the ages 17 J — 37 T 
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Chapter VII. — Civil Condition. 


371. Reading off from the smoothed curve the percentage values of the follow- 
ing age periods we get — 


Subsidiary Table No. 79. — Percentage of married females in period of potential 
maternity to total married females in the main religions .- — 


Age -period. 
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18-0 
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13-9 
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! 
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372. But these percentages give us only the proportions of married females in 

the age periods classed as effective. 
Unequal proportions of married 
females in the different communities 
prevent the percentages being a guide to 
the child-bearing capacity of the com- 
munity. For instance, as an imaginary 
example if there were no married females 
outside the age periods chosen, the per- 
centage would be 100. But the actual 
child bearing capacity of the community 
would only be 100 per cent, of potentia- 
Uties if there were also no unmarried or 
. , . . widow rvithin the periods chosen. We 

can however arrive at an arbitrary index of child-bearing capacity, by combioing the 
percentages arrived at above with the percentages of married females to total 
females, w^hich can get from the Table. The two sets of percentages are given 
^e aTfdb^-' P^'o^ucts of these percentages, with the decimal poiut readjusted. 


Community. 

Percentage of 
married females 
in effective age 
periods to total 
married females. 

Percentage of 

married females 
(all ages) to Total 
females. 

Hindu . . . . 1 

62-0 

48*8 

Jain . . , , 1 

66*8 

42*6 

Musalman . . 1 

68*8 

45 * 8 

Zoroastrian . , ! 

65 '4 

39*4 

Christian , , ! 

68*1 

44*2 


Percentages of Married Females in the effective age periods to total Females in the 

mam Religions. 


Hindu. 


30-3 


Jain. 


Musalnian. 


Zoroastrian. 


Christian. 


28-5 


31-5 


25-8 


301 


37f It was not possible to get tils information from the Tables, because the 
age periods there given do not coincide with those chosen for this study. It was onlv 
possible to get them fioin the smoothed curves, and this method, especially when 
dealing with curves drawn to so smaU a scale as those in the diagram is neissaX 
only an approximation. If any reader IS dissatisfied irith the method chosen then 

Tir iK t “f.”” »ge periods particidar age groups as shown in the 

Tables. Taking lo 3o for all religions except Zoroastrian and 20—40 for the latter 
we get the foilo^^^ng exact percentages from the Tables— ^ ^ 
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Percentages of Married Females at age periods 15 — 35 for Hindu, Jain, Musalman 
and Christian, and 20 — 40 for Zoroastrian, to Total Females. 


Hindu. 

j Jain. 

Musalman. 

i 

Zoroastrian. 1 

Christian. 

27-9 

j 26-9 

29-1 

1 1 

24*3 1 

1 

’ t 
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The same, adding in age period 35 — 40 for the others, and 40 — 45 for Zoroastrians. 


32-1 


30-1 


33 -i 


27-5 


32-0 


374. The percentage values obtained from the smoothed curves necessarily 
fall between these two values in the case of each community, because the periods 
there taken are 15 — 37| for the other communities and 17|-42^ in the case of 
Zoroastrians. In the last-mentioned case the number of years covered by the 
smoothed curve percentages (17|-42|) and those shown in the lower line above 
(20 — 45) are as a matter of fact the same, namely 25 years ; but from the curves 
it will be seen that the number of married females in the period 17|— 20 is much 
less than the number in the period 42|~45. In the other communities the number 
of years included in the three sets of percentages do not correspond, being 20 years 
and 25 years in the two sets of percentages worked out from the Tables, and 22^ 
years in the percentages worked out from the smoothed curves. And for that 
reason the latter percentages are intermediate between the other two. 

375. The points to which the whole argument leads up are — 

(i) that there are propartionately mare married females of child-bearing age avail- 
able among Hindus and Christians, fewer among Musalmans, fewer again among Jains, 
and few'est of all among Zoroastrians, and 

(ii) that with an equal proportional incidence of childbirth to married females of 
child-bearing age the average age of the mothers ivill (as seen from the curves and from 
the percentage Table No. 78) be loivest among Jains, then a little older among Hindus, 
considerably older among Musalmans and Christians, and oldest of all among Zoroas- 
trians. 


376. The physiological or eugenic import of these deductions must be left to 
experts in these branches of science. 


Section 9. — Influence of Brahmanic teaching on the number of Widows. 


377. The fact that orthodox Hinduism views with disfavour the remarriage 
of widows is well known. Castes hke those mentioned in Appendix C, who petition 
to be treated as something (HinduisticaUy) higher than they really are, frequently 
boast of the rigour with which they forbid such remarriage. On the other hand 
there are many castes which, theoretically at any rate, permit remarriage. And 
there are others in which Brahmanic influence is virtually nil. On the face of it 
therefore as we descend the Hinduistic scale, there should be a decreasing proportion 
of widowed females. To test this I broke up the castes in Imperial Table XIV into 
four sections, selecting only those castes in whose case the Ethnographic Survey, 
or other information, gave me a definite statement of their customs in this respect. 
The four sections are— 

1. — Castes High in the Hinduistic Scale, in which Remarriage of 
Widows is Absolutely Forbidden. 

Brahman-Audicch, Brahman-Deshasth, Brahman-Chitpavan, Brahman-Gaud 
Sarasvat, Vani-Khadayata, Vani-Modh, Vani-Shrimali, Kanbi-Kadava, Kanbi- 
Leva. 

II. — Castes in the Middle of the Hinduistic Scale, in which Remarriage of Widows is 
Allowed either under Certain Restrictions, or is Allowed in some sections and 

Disallowed m others. 

Sutar, Kunbi, Darji, Dhobi, Koshti, Sali, Kumbhar, Teli, Ghanchi, Mali. 

c s 10 — 33 
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7/7 . — Cades loiv in the Hinduistic Scale, in which remarriage of widows is allmved cither 

u'ith or without restrictions. 


Dhed, Mahar, Holiya, Mang, Maclig, Bhangi. 

7F . — Castes or Tribes in trhich Brahnianic Injluencc is 
virtnalbj nil. 

Bhil, Chodlira, Dhodia, Dubla, Katkari, Xaikada, Vaglin, Varli. 

378. The figures, when taken out, exhibited the phenomenon expected. They 
are as follows : 


Section. 


\ 

Total Females. | 


Widowed Females. 


Number of widowed femaloo 
per 1,000 total female^. 


I 

. . ' 276,35.3 : 

67,236 I 

244 

11 

358.508 

7-3,159 ' 

209 

III 

461,809 i 

76.612 

166 

IV 

315,245 

30.598 

97 


379. To a certain extent, of course, allowance has to be made for the lower 
survival value in the Illrd and IVth Sections, with a consequent smaller number of 
females in the higher age groups, where widows are chiefly fomid. But a study of 
Subsidiary Table No. 61, in Chapter V, where the age distribution of the castes 
is given, will show that while the porportion of females in the highest age groups 
in castes in Section IV is lower than the same porportion for castes in Section I, 
the difference is sHght, and is not comparable vith the wide difference (97 to 244) 
in the proportion of undo wed females. 

380. Beyond the above discussion of the proportions of widowed females it 
is not proposed to go into detail regarding the distribution by Ci\il Condition for 
selected castes. A Table on the subject is relegated to the end of this volume. 
Reference is also invited to Chapter VII of Mr. MacGregor's Report of 1911, where the 
different caste customs and their influence on the figures were more or less fuUy 
discussed. 

Subsidiary Table No. 80. — Distribution by Civil Condition oj IfiOO of each sex, religion 
and main age period at each of the last five Censuses. 

>^qxe. — T he 1921 figures exclude, and the figures for previous Censuses include Aden. But the resulting 
errors are negligible. 


Unmarried. ! Married Widowed, 


Religion, 

Sex and age. 

1921 

1911 

1001 

1891 ' 1881 1 

1921 

1911 j 

1001 ; 

1891 i 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1001 

1891 

1881 

1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

5 ■ 6 , 

7 

8 1 

9 1 

10 1 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

All religion.s— 

1 


1 





' 







Male.* 

4S1 1 

472 

483 j 

473 j 473 

451 

473 

458 

480 

470 

68 

55 

59 

47 

52 

0—5 . • 

991 

986 : 

901 

991 1 

i U79 


13 

9 

9 

j ^ 

" 1 

1 ; 



A 



i 


i 




!- 20 





1 1 

5 — 10 

969 

963 

970 

964 J 

[ 30 

35 

28 

34 

1 

J 

. 1 

2 


2 

J 

10—15 

873 

853 

857 

839 j 840 

121 

137 

134 

156 

152 

6 

5 

9 

5 

8 

15—20 

657 

639 ‘ 

631 

535 i 570 

328 

340 

348 

404 

414 

15 

12 

2! 

11 

16 

20—40 

139 

185 ' 

176 

163 ' 162 

746 

770 

764 

800 

788 

65 

45 

GO 

37 

50 

o 

1 

O 

40 

40 

46 

37 ' 43 

i 787 

815 

806 

837 

819 

173 

145 

148 

126 

138 

60 and over 

33 

32 ‘ 

i 

40 

29 i 36 

i ! 

; 641 

641 

, 667 

I 662 

344 

097 ' 
1 

319 

304 

302 

All religions— *< 









j 



! 



Female^ 

333 

314 ; 

330 

319 ■ 317 

, 484 

i 509 

486 

515 

504 

183 

177 ' 

184 ^ 

166 

179 

0 

1 

977 

971 i 

983 

■ 976 1 

1 1 

22 

1 23 

16 

, 24 

!] ! 

f ' 

i 

1 , 

1 







, ; U10 

1 1 

1 i 1 

, 1133 


i 


1 31 . 





5—10 

800 

336 j 

878 

821 [J 

! 159 

115 

176 

I] . 

1 

u 7 

5 

7 

3 

10—15 

436 

440 i 

' 486 

403 1 42G 

487 

542 

483 

533 

549 , 

27 

18 1 

31 

14 

I 25 

13—20 

: 125 

111 j 

147 

: 89 1 88 1 S31 

851 

796 

' 884 

869 

44 

38 , 

57 

27 

I 

I 

20—40 

1 

31 

26 i 

i 29 

19 j 18 

819 

840 

S18 

866 

834 I 

150 

134 i 

153 

115 i 

US 

40—00 

17 

14 , 

18 

11 ; 10 

, 461 

467 

467 

, 490 

471 ’ 

522 

519 j 

515 1 

499 j 

519 

60 and over 

I 15 


j 15 

i 

8 8 

151 

; 139 

144 

137 

156 

S34 , 

849 j 

an: 

855 

836 
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Unmarried. 



Married. 




Widowed 



















Sex and 

1921 

1 

j 1911 

1901 

1801 

1831 

‘ 1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

I80I 

1921 

! 1911 

1901 

1891 

1831 

1 

2 

i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

' 16 

Hladu — 


1 







■ 

I 




; 


3Ia(e^ 

464 

^ 450 

46 3 

451 

455 

f 469 

405 

■ 476 

502 

f 492 

67 

f 55 

61 

i 

r 53 

0— -> 

000 

984 

0*^0 

990 

5 

r 9 

16 

10 

10 

i 

f 1 


1 

i 

h 






i 

'>975 





! ' 

j 

■s 



j 

M- 1 

5 —10 

965 

955 

966 

957 

j 

1 

3.3 

43 

32 

41 

J 

1 2 

2 

2 

1 2 
j 

p 

10—1.5 

854 

831 

846 

812 

313 

139 

160 

144 

182 

177 

7 

6 

10 

6 

1 10 

l>-20 

611 


594 

5 33 

517 

372 

•395 

382 

455 

464 

17 

13 

24 

12 

i 

20-40 

151 

U6 

1-36 

124 

127 

785 

810 

802 

839 

S22 

64 

44 

62 

37 

i 

40 -60 


•33 

36 

30 

35 

795 

821 

814 

845 

825 

173 

146 

150 

125 

i 

i 140 

60 and over 

28 

07 

31 

23 

29 

625 

641 

644 

668 

666 

347 

332 

325 

309 

1 305 

Hla III — 















i 

Females 

•318 

293 

310 

301 

204 

401 

522 

496 

529 

519 

101 

1S5 

194 

170 

! 187 

0 — 5 

974 

965 

980 

971 


r 

34 

19 

23 

5 

r 1 

1 

1 

1 







^896 

-i 




>10] 

i 

S 




! , 

5 — 10 

835 

800 

858 

734 

J 

[157 

195 

135 

212 

J 

1 8 

5 

7 

4 

J 

10—15 

421 

356 

426 

324 

347 

548 

622 

530 

660 

623 

31 

o.-> 

35 

16 

! 30 

15—20 

82 

67 

99 

58 

53 

sro 

891 

839 

913 

899 

43 

42 

62 

29 

J 

i 4S 

20—40 

26 

21 

21 

16 

15 

814 

836 

815 

864 

827 

160 

143 

164 

! 120 1 153 

40—50 

15 

14 

14 

10 

9 

446 

449 

447 

477 

453 

539 

537 

539 

513 

j 53S 

60 and over 

13 

11 

12 

7 

7 

137 

127 

126 

123 

143 

850 

S62 

S62 

i 570 

1 850 

Musalman — 















; 

Allies 

537 

5-39 

546 

546 

j 547 

392 

405 

400 

404 

401 

71 

56 

54 

1 50 

1 52 

0-5 

996 

995 

006 

996 


r 4 

5 

4 

4 

't 



.. 

t 

! •• 

( ' 






1 

>991 





r ^ 



i 



5—10 

984 

986 

984 

985 

J 

V. 15 

13 

15 

13 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

10—15 

940 

939 

89 3 

9 34 

926 

57 

59 

103 

64 

71 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

15—20 

7 OS 

791 

747 

773 

743 

191 

201 

243 

220 

248 

11 


10 

7 

9 

20-40 

292 

290 

200 

282 

274 

633 

658 

656 

676 

678 

75 

52 

54 

42 

48 

40—60 

j 62 ^ 

60 

83 

64 

70 

760 

794 

779 

805 

793 

ITS 

146 

13s 

13] 

137 

60 and over 

47 

45 

6S 

47 1 

i 55 

619 1 

64-3 

632 

664 

647 

334 1 

312 

300 

1 

289 

29S 

M’lsalman — 






! 







1 1 



Females 

339 

383 

403 ' 

388 

377 

460 I 

470 

451 

1 

406 1 

j 

461 

151 

147 i 

j 

146 j 

1.6 

lt>2 

0-5 

992 

902 

992 

992 ' 


8 

8 


s 

> 

r ' ' 


1 M 


1 



1 



* ^973 i 

5 




, r 





^ 1 

5— lu 

955 

956 

955 

950 

, J 

1 42 


42 

1 49 

1 J 

i - 

1 

3 

1 

1 

J 

10—15 

748 

74-3 

722 

^ 720 

695 ' 

243 

250 

265 

275 

296 

9 

7 

13 

D 

9 

15—20 

266 

254 

317 

211 

194 

707 

724 

848 

770 

778 

27 

1 22 

1 35 

19 

28 

20—40 

40 

35 

50 

i 26 

1 

25 

849 

I 864 

! S38 

i 882 

856 

111 

1 101 

1 112 

92 

119 

40—60 

20 

15 

30 

12 

12 

525 

537 

551 

547 

522 

455 

448 

419 

441 

466 

60 and over 

•TO 

14 

23 

12 

12 

207 

134 

213 

191 

, 196 

771 

S02 

764 

797 

792 

Jain — 
















Malles 

481 

466 

454 

459 

461 

433 

1 

452 

570 

480 

476 

86 

S’2 

76 

61 

63 

0-5 

983 

976 

939 

991 

1 

! r 10 

12 

11 

9 


^ 0 

12 









i>984 

; 

t 




> 15 

t 




i 1 

5—10 

930 

974 

973 

971 

1 

J 

L 18 

19 

25 

28 

J 

1 

L 2 

1 

0 

1 

j 

10-15 

933 

905 

832 

869 

846 

62 

85 

no 

125 

147 

5 

10 

S 

6 

7 

15—20 

740 

636 

637 

634 

605 

245 

297 

344 

356 

382 

15 

17 

19 

10 

13 

20-40 

238 

231 

211 

235 

234 

691 

705 

725 

722 

716 

71 

64 

64 

43 

50 

10—60 

69 

74 

70 

70 

77 

705 

715 

746 

^70 

758 

226 

211 

184 

158 

165 

80 and over 

46 

53 

46 

52 

08 

514 

539 

57^3 

590 

591 

440 

40S 

381 

858 

35l 

Tain — 
















Femil’S 

307 

281 

272 

269 

267 

456 

474 

499 

516 

506 

237 

245 

229 

215 

227 

0 —5 

970 

965 

973 

969 

1 

r 27 

33 

26 

30 

1 

r 3 

2 

1 

1 

1 






U05 





r ’ 

t 

1 




^ 3 

o 

T 

876 

860 

838 

807 

J 

L U5 

134 

152 

189 

J I 

L 9 

6 

10 

4 

J 

10—15 

59 3 

499 

456 

438 

413 

382 

478 

514 

547 

561 j 

25 

23 

30 

15 

26 

15—20 

81 

50 

46 

23 

24 

870 

895 

900 

937 

927 ' 

49 

55 

54 ! 

40 

49 

20—40 

13 

13 

10 

6 ’ 

6 

769 

765 

801 

830 

802 

213 


189 1 

164 

192 

1 

o 

9 

7 

5 

4 

4 

364 1 

374 

409 

438 

417 

627 

619 

586 i 

558 

579 

60 and over 

7 

6 ; 

4 

1 

0 

102 ; 

91 

106 

107 

U7 

891 

903 

890 1 

892 

831 
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Kfllplon, 

' 

Unmarried 




Married. 




'Widowed, 



Sex anti age. 








1 









1921 

1911 

1901 

1391 

18S1 1921 

1911 

1901 j 

IdOl 

IftM 

1921 

1011 

1901 

1891 

1861 

1 

2 

3 

} 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 I 

.0 , 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 


Christian— 








t 

1 







Males 

• . 546 

556 

572 

587 

559 

416 

409 

3'^7 

j 

:i^2 ' 

404 

38 

35 

41 

31 

37 

0—5 

- 9S7 

986 

990 , 

996 

1 r 

12 

13 

10 ' 

4 

r 1 

1 









^997 ^ 





y 3 

i 




1 .. 

5—10 

• 952 

956 

971 

993 

J L « 

41 

27 

7 . 

t 

J 

\ 

1 3 

3 

O 


j 

10—15 

904 

894 

913 

979 

975 

88 

99 

80 

21 

24 

8 

7 

7 


1 

15—20 

. • S41 

S28 

SOB 

878 

836 

151 

161 

180 

120 

161 

8 

11 

12 

2 

3 

20—40 

. • 413 

456 

453 

514 

415 

559 

522 

510 

460 

558 

28 

22 

32 

17 

27 

40 — 60 

74 

70 

-A 

66 

83 

828 

831 

818 

840 

b05 

98 

99 

110 

94 

112 

60 and ever 

31 

51 

60 

36 

115 

689 

681 

649 

685 

603 

260 

268 

291 

279 

279 

CnriHtian — 
















Females 

- . 425 

41S 

417 

430 

419 

442 

445 

425 

429 

439 

133 

137 

158 

141 

142 

0 — 5 

-- 972 

961 

9S1 

994 

^ r 26 

38 

17 

6 

I 

f - 

1 

2 


■i 

1 






)"995 < 





1 





N . 

1 

5—10 


S92 

893 

986 

J 

^107 ' 

104 

94 

14 

J 

L " 

4 

13 

.. 

J 

10—15 

- • ?13 

801 

741 . 

871 

857 

176 

191 

200 

127 

140 

11 

8 

59 

2 

3 

15—20 

• . 49S 

485 

371 

389 

303 

485 

501 

538 

602 

675 

17 

14 

91 

9 

22 

20—40 

.. 119 

112 

93 

35 

57 

780 

784 

782 

809 

818 

101 

104 

125 

106 

125 

40—60 

53 

49 

37 

29 

15 

515 

480 

478 

495 

492 

432 

471 

485 

476 

493 

60 and over 

40 

24 

■ 26 

12 

7 

200 

159 

144 

138 

158 

, 760 ; 

1 

817 

830 

850 

835 

Zoroastrian — 











1 


1 



Males 

. - 566 

556 

530 , 

550 

497 

391 

872 

373 ; 

414 

462 

43 

42 

47 i 

36 

41 

0 — 5 

993 

, 996 

' 998 

995 

1 

2 

4 : 

2 ; 

4 


f*’ ! 



1 

1 

( 






!>995 ^ 





1 5 

1 ! 

'i 




I 

h** 

5—10 

. . 995 

1 983 

: 994 1 

993 

J 

L 5 

i 11 j 

6 

6 

j 

1 •• 

1 


1 

J 

10—15 

935 

! 980 

979 ! 

978 

927 

13 

18 ! 

20 

21 


2 

2 : 

1 

1 i 

1 

15—20 

. . 960 

' 959 

' 927 

889 

677 

38 

! 40 ! 

1 ; 

72 

I [ 

; 109 

317 

rt 

1 

1 i 

2 

6 

20—40 

. - 537 

544 

468 ! 

342 

171 

445 

1 439 

502 

637 

798 

18 

17 

30 

21 

31 

40—60 

.. 117 

i 86 

45 

28 

16 

804 

! 822 

i 848 ^ 

891 

884 

79 

92 

107 

81 

100 

60 and over 

40 

' 26 

23 

19 

13 

701 

! 698 

■ 679 , 

732 

' 697 

; 259 

276 

298 

249 

290 

Zoroastrian — 










! 






Female" 

.. 472 

1 489 

, 506 

426 

373 , 

394 

i 370 

1 350 , 

426 

1 477 

134 

141 

144 

148 

150 

1 

o 

.. 996 

996 

, 996 

997 

1 

r ^ 

f 4 

4 

3 

1 

T" 


- 


1 






1 i, 

:>085 ^ 




[ 15 

1 

1 




i.. 

I 

5—10 

.. 990 

, 9S9 

990 

988 

J ; 

L 10 

1 10 j 

8 

12 

I 

J 

1 

1 i... 

1 

2 


J 

7 

o 

.. 980 

i 972 

950 

1 

916 

796 

10 

1 25 

48 

84 

202 

1 

3 

O 

- 

2 

15—20 

847 

! 854 

793 

613 

1 -"3 

148 

140 1 

198 

378 

711 

5 

6 

SO 

9 

16 

20—40 

328 

: 323 

2S1 

129 

34 

620 

615 1 

641 

805 1 

868 

52 

62 

78 

66 

£6 

c 

( 

o 

73 

I 44 

79 

5 

2 ' 

625 

! 611 : 

546 

635 1 

606 

‘ 302 

345 

375 

360 

392 

60 and over 

20 

15 

51 

4 

1 

285 

1 239 

1 1 

200 

229 

240 

695 

746 

749 

767 

759 
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CHAPTER VIII.— LITERACY. 

PART I.— GENERAL LITERACY. 

Section 1. — The Basis of the Figures. 

381. In the case of Literacy, possibly more than any other Census factor, it 
is essential to explain the basis of the figures before examining them. 

382. Comparison with past Censuses is rendered difficult by constant changes 
in the system. In 1891 there were three categories — “Learning”, “Literate” 
and “ Illiterate “. The definition of these was as follows : — “ Learning ”, f.e., 
under instruction, either at home, at school or at college. “ Literate ”, i.e., able 
both to read and write any language, but not at the moment under instruction. 

“ Illiterate, ” f.c.. not under instruction, and not able both to read and write any 
language. It was found however in tabulating the results that the returns were 
vitiated “ by the omission at the one end of children who had been long at school, 
and at the other of many of the more advanced students, who returned themselves 
as literate. There were thus marked discrepancies between the number of persons 
recorded as learning and the corresponding statistics of the Education Department.”* 
Consequently at the 1901 Census the “ learning ” class was entirely abandoned, 
and the instructions to Enumerators were as follows : — “ Enter in this column 
against all persons of whatever age, whether they can or cannot both read and 
write any language. ” Unfortunately no degree of proficiency in reading and 
wTiting was laid down with the result that in the opinion of the next Superintendent 
the 1901 figures of literates “ included a number who could only sign their name, 
or laboriously spell out a printed book. ”t It must however be remembered that 
this is a personal opinion only, not supported by anything in the lOQl Census Report. 
It is in practice, if not in intention, almost an ex-parte statement, liable to give the 
impression that the figures of literates in 1901 were too high, and thus afford an 
argument to prove the advancement of literacy in the decennium at the end of 
which it was written. f 

383. The 1911 instructions were — “ Enter against all persons who can both 
read and write any language the word ‘ literate. ’ Against persons who cannot 
read and write any language make a cross in the column. ” This was supplemented 
in the instructions to Supervisors, which were intended to be dictated to Enumera- 
tors,— and at that Census probably were, — by the explanation that the test was 
ability to wTite a letter to a friend and read his reply. At this Census the same test 
was applied. The instructions on the Cover of the Enumeration Book ran — 

“ Enter against all persons who can both read and write a letter in any language the word 
literate. Against persons who cannot read and write such letter this column should be blank. “ 

There were no supplementary instructions. The last sentence of the instruc- 
tions is important. The rule that for illiterates the column should be left blank is 
possibly not sound. It is desirable, if possible, so to frame the schedule and instruc- 
tions that no column can be left blank. This is because if, as in a case like this, 
a column is left blank, it may mean one of two things — either that the column has 
been correctly left blank according to the instructions, or that the question to ivhich 
the column is devoted was in this instance never put. At the same time I do not 
suggest that such an omission to put the literacy question occurred in so many cases 
as to materially affect the figures. 

384. ,Since 1901 the practice of recording the language in which any person 
is literate has been abandoned, and, I think it will be admitted, wisely. There is 
a separate column for the English language. And as regards general literacy the 
particular language is immaterial. 


♦1911 (’ensus Report for India, p. 291. See also Mr. Enthoven’s discussion on pp. 125-7 of the Bombay 
Census Report. 1901. 

t Bombay Census Report. 1911. para. 184. 

i On the other hand the opinion was borne out by Mr. Gait wJjo wrote— p. 296 of the India Report — “ In the 
absence of any definite test there oan be no doubt that many persons were then entered aS literate, who would 

not have been so entered on the present occasion Since however, we have no formula for adjusting the 1901 
figures, it is inevitable that we should continue to use the literate returns of that Census side by side with those of 
1911 ^dl921. 
c s 10—34 
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Section *2. — Attitude of the Public towards Education. 

385. There are few heads of the Census statistics which are more eagerly 
looked out for by serious thinkers than the figures of literacy. The extent to 
which the enormous mass of illiteracy in India is being reduced is naturally a matter 
of considerable interest. A man or woman who cannot read is shut out from one 
of the most valuable heritages of the human race,— a heritage on a par with the 
discovery of fire, the wheel, and the use of metals. Yet it may be mentioned in 
passing that the idea entertained in some western comitries that India is pining 
for learning, which its Government refuses to provide, is ridiculously wide of the 
mark. Apart from all cpiestions of finance before there can be any marked advance 
towards general literacy there must be the will to learn. That will seems at 
present to be lacking among large bodies of men. and among the vast majority of 
Indian females, and those who represent them. It is interesting to note that the 
Indian attitude towards education, and especially female education, is essentially 
Brahmanic. ifiedieval Sanskrit literature, which is usually strongly tinged with 
Buddhistic influence, gives the impression of women as, on the whole, better educa- 
ted than now. For instance Vincent Smith recalls how, when Hiuen Tsang gave a 
lecture at the Court of King Harsha on the jiahayana System of Buddhism, the 
kind's widowed sister sat by his side throughout, and expressed much interest in 
the arouments.* Still more noticeable is the well-knoc\m story in the Kathasarit- 
sa^ara of the queen whose lord misunderstood her because she addressed him in 
pure Sanskrit, whereas he was not acquainted with any language other than his own 
Prakrit mother-tongue. With the re-establishment of Brahmanism women once 
more disappeared from society, and by the time of the Abbe Dubois it was con- 
sidered a disreputable thing for a woman to be educated, such accomphshments 
bem«y reserved for prostitutes. This attitude persists till the present day, as the 
followint^ true story will prove. A -^-idowed Brahman lady of Western India 
decided to train as a Hospital nurse. Her mother fell at her feet and implored her 
to abandon her idea, saying that “ only bad women work for their living . 

386. There is no doubt that in its attitude towards women and female educa- 
tion Buddhism has remained true to its early ideals. Burma for instance is always 
far in advance of India in literacy. The number per mille who were literate in 
Bombay and Burma in 1911 were as follows. And it is to be remembered that 
Burma includes the ndld hill tribes all along its frontier. 

Literate per mille, 1911. 



Males. 

Females. 

Bombay Presidency . - • • 1-0 

14 

Burma 

376 

61 

And by religions for the whole of India including Burma— 



Literate per mille, 1911, India. 



Males. 

Females. 

Buddhist 

404 

58 

Hindu 

101 

8 

Musalman 

69 

4 

387. I have given the 1911 figures because the 1921 figures are 

not yet avail- 

able. So far as this 
figures : — 

Presidency is concerned the two Censuses show 

the followng 


Literate per mille in the Bombay Presidency . 



Males. 

Females. 

1911 

120 

14 

1921 

138 

23 


So we show no si.gns at present'of catching up Burma or the Buddhists. 


^ The Kariv History of India, Oxford, 1914, p. 347. 
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Section' 3. — Effect of Free and Compulsory Education' in' Baroda. 

388. But what is of the greatest interest and importance to this Presidency 
is the position of Literacy in Baroda. It is \vell-kno\\’n that free and compulsory 
primary education has been introduced in that State. The process has been gradual. 
In 1893 it was introduced tentatively in a small area. During the foUowing 
thirteen years it was nominally extended to the whole State, though at the 
time of the 1911 Census it was stated that it still remained to be introduced in 
one-third of the total number of villages. It was also stated that the system had 
not been in force long enough to produce any marked effect on the Census statistics, 
and that 148,000 children at school had not been able to be shoM'n as literate, since 
they could not read or write a letter, but were very nearly up to the standard 
required. 

389. It is absolutely essential not to compare the Baroda figures with those 
of the whole of the Bombay Presidency. The Baroda State is interspersed with one 
portion of the Presidency only, namely Gujarat ; and the Baroda figures may 
fairly be compared with those of Gujarat only. The following are the figures for 
three Censuses. 

Subsidiary Table No. 81 . — Progress of Literacy in Baroda and the rest of Gujarat. 


! 

i 


!Xumber per 1,000 who were literate. 


i 

1901 



1911 

1021 


1 

I 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, ^ 

Males. 

Females. 

Baroda State 

163 

8 

175^ 

21 

210 

40 

Gujarat — i - : 

1. British Districts . 

•206 

16 

201 

26 ; 

223 

42 

2. Kathiawar . . i 

186 

13 

178 

20 

185 

36 

3. Palanpur Agency. 

80 

3 

74 

•5 

86 

8 

4. Mahi Kantha . . | 

121 

3 

90 

5 

100 

9 

5. Reva Kantha . . i 

! 

1 

Xot avail able. 

73 

; 6 : 

80 

13 


390. Nor is the superiority of British Territory due to differences in the age 
distribution. Excluding those below 5 years of age we get — 


Number of literates per 1,000 (aged 5 and upwards), 1921. 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Baroda 

147 

240 

47 

British Districts of Gujarat 

1.55 

* 254 

49 

Kathiawar . . 

130 

213 

41 


391. The corresponding figitres for the Baroda territory in Kathiawar only are 
Persons 167, Males 264, Females 63. It would not however be correct to draw 
therefrom any inference unfavourable to the Educational administration of the 
Kathiawar States, because a good deal depends on the character and composition 
of the population. The Baroda territory in Kathiawar is small in extent. Exclud- 
ing Baroda City this territory {i. e.. the Dwarka and Okhamandal Divisions) 
show higher literacy rates than any of the other regions of the State, from which it 
may be inferred that tliere is some element in the population of those Di\-isions 
which lends itself specially to education. And this factor may be less pronounced 
in the rest of Kathiawar.. 

* It may be noted that had all the 148,000 children referred to above been literate, and males, the ratio of 
literate to total males in Baroda would only have risen to 18^9, and would still ha-v^e bean below the ratio in 
British Districts of Gujarat, as it is again at thi.s Census. 
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3Q’2. We can also compare the Baroda figures with those ot British Districts 
of Gujarat by age gi-oups. (’learly the effectOf a comiculsorv education svstem 
which has been grachially established itself during seveial decades, and has no\r 
presumably reached its final stage, ought to show itself in a, mucii higher precentage 
of literates in the lower age groups. The hope held out by the Baroda Superinten- 
dent in 1911 was that the educaticrn system had not vet had time Iru leave its traces 
on the figures. The 1921 Census was to tell a vepv different tale. The following 
are the figures 

Si(b-‘<idiar[/ Table Ac. — t'ornpanson of litcniq/ ui Baroda mth literacy ia Brilb</i Dint rids 

of ( r / /ja ra t b}j age gro a ps . 192 L 


Number per mille wlio are 1 iterate m tort am age groups 


*JOnn,lo\ri 




Male. 

Female. 

Male. 1 

'emale. 

Male. 

Feiaah*. 

Male. 

Feui.ilt 


ri9-di 

Oy 

lU 

2>l 

99 


103 

263 

;4 

Baroda 

. 








hl911 

24 

10 

275 

72 

258 

40 

218 

15 

Gujarat British Dis- 


49 

IS 

264 

8 2 

•J42 

94 

299 

*9 

tricts 

. . 









L191t 

31 

9 , 

252 

58 

271 

56 

262 

26 


ri92i 

4.'. 

14 ' 

238 

76 ! 

291 

S3 



Kathiawar 

_ J 









(. 1911 

33 

7 - 

260 

52 

250 

42 

225 

30 


393. To some extent these figures show possibly a more progressive state of 
things in Baroda. The British Districts of Gujarat lead in the first group — the gen- 
uineness of the figures of which are always doubtful — and in the highest group, 
Baroda leads in ages between 10 and 20. The reason for the great disparitv in 
group 0 — lOisnot kno-mi. But there is little doubt that no importance shWd 
ever be attached to the literacy figures of this group. One reason is that different 
enumerators will take a different \fiew of the educational standard reached bv the 
small schoolboy ; and secondly— a point of much greater importance — in this group 
come those persons, believed to be numerous, who learn up to theTourth standard 
or thereabouts and then leave school for a purely agricrrltural life" with the result 
that their education is wasted, and in after life they are not really able to “ write a 
letter to a friend and read his reply 

394. The 1911 fibres show that the proportions of literates in these four age 
groups in British Districts of Gujarat and in Baroda followed much the same lines 
then as now. The disparity in the first group was not so marked. And Baroda then 
led only in group 10 — 1.5. At the same time the improvement in the case of Baroda, 
and her gradual approximation to the Gujarat figures are not phenomena of so 
marked a character as to demonstrate satisfactorily the success of the comprrlsorv 
educational system. 

395. But there is yet another point of great importance. It is desirable to 
ascertain how' far copmulsory education in Baroda results in enhanced literacv 
among those strata of Hindu society w'hich otherw’ise usually remain uneducated. 
In Gujarat generally any boy of certain castes, such as Brahman, Vani. Soni, etc., 
can secure education if his father is w'illing to send him to school. There are hardlv 
any persons of those castes w'ho require their small sons to help them in business. 
On the other hand in the middle strata, such as Leva Kanbi, Kadava Kanbi, etc., 
some fathers can w'ell afford and some can ill afford to spare their sons from’their 
farms or shops; w'hile w'hen w'e come to the low'est strata, such as Dhed, Bhangi, 
and other untouchable castes, depressed castes such as Vaghri and jungle tribes such 
as Chodhra, Dubla, etc., it may be said that almost all small bovs have to be turned 
cn to earn money as soon as they can scare birds from the crops, or take the cattle 
out to graze. Free and compulsorv education would be of little value - if it merelv 
enables the upper strata to get their sons educated for nothing, and leaves the lower 
strata as ill-educated as before, but with pockets depleted by paying fines for the 
non-attendance of their children. 

396. We can therefore compare the standard of literacy among certain select- 
ed castes in British Districts of Guja-rat and Baroda State, respectively. 
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SubsiflidT;/ Table No. 8-3. — Cotnparison of literacy in Barodu and British Districts of Gujarat, 

in respect of certain Caste.-i : 1921. 



Ur.LiRAT 



Baroda. 


Ca^tc. 

> rom wliat dUirlct 
examined 

Mumlu r per I,0ou 

V ho arc iiteiate 

Caste.* 

Xumber per l,00o 
who are literate. 



i 

j Mak^. 

Femah «•. 


Males 

Females. 

Brahinan«Au<ii«h 

All Uuj.trat DKrrict') 

Too 

2U 

The same 

580 

123 

Vani-Khadas ata 

Ahriiedahad, Kaira 

To''* 

ISO 

The same 

68o 

162 

Vam-iModh 

Ahmedabad, Surat 

bT- 

024 

The same 

723 

255 

Vani->hriinal] 

. All except Surat 


244 

Ihe same 

717 

235 

Ghanchi 

Ahmedabad, Surat 

6UO 

82 

The same 

481 

47 

Kanbi-Leva 

Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach 


70 

The same 

368 

60 

Kaabi-lCada\a 

Bo. 

:J50 

40 

The same 

191 

16 

Bharvacl 

. Ahmedabad, Kaira 

io 

1 

The same 

32 

9 

Babari 

no. .,j 

IJ 

- 

The same 


6 

Chodhra 

. Surat , , 


‘2 

Chodhra (Animist ouIy)t 

58 


Dhoda 

.. Do. . ; 

j 

01 

1 

Dhoda (Animist onlypt 

72 

4 

Dubla 

..Do. . ..; 

21 

1 

Dubla Hindu . . 

29 

4 





Dubla Aniaikt 

16 

6 

Xaikada 

. . Do 


1 

Kaikada (Auimkt enh . 

30 

6 

Dlvd 

. . All Districts 

65 

6 

Dhed 

70 

S 

Bhangi 

Do. . ..| 

23 

o 

Bhangi 

43 

i 


397. On the whole.there is certainly a tendency for the lower social strata to 
be better educated than in British Territory. But the wide gap separating these 
strata from the higher (and educated) strata, though possibly diminished, still 
remains. And the diminution is too small to be regarded as a valid argument for 
the spread of education among the masses through making it compulsory. 

Section 4. — Progress and Extent of Literacy. 

398. In the follomng Table the progress of Literacy is shown since 1881. 
Owing to varying standards adoptedprior to 1911 the figures for the earlier Censuses 
are to be accepted with caution. The 1901 figures are believed to be somewhat too 
high, or at any rate to err, if at till, on the side of excess. This has been fully dis- 
cussed in paragraph 392. For 1881 and 1891, when there were three categories — 
“Literate” or “Instructed”, “Learning” or “Under Instruction” and 
“ Illiterate or “ L^ninstructed ” the figures have been treated as follows ; All 
persons entered as “ Learning ” or “ Under Instruction ” have been counted, if of 
less than 15 years, to “ Illiterate ”, and, if ^-bove 15 years, to “ Literate ”. 

Subsidiary Table No. 84. — Progress of literacy since 1881. 


>Aunber per 1,000 (all ages) who were literate. 


Region. i MALE?. ’ FEMALE^. 



IS91. 

Ifiol. 

1911. 

1921. 

1891. 

* 1901. 

1911. j 

1921. 

WTiole Presidency 

99 

115 

120 i 

1 133 


9 

i 

14 , 

24 

British Districts 

io2 

HI 

121 

14U 

6 

10 

1 

16 , 

25 

States and Agencies 

. 92 

121 

! 118 j 

104 

4 

7 

11 ; 

i 

21 


It was not possible to give the 1881 figures because literacy figures were not 
fullv abstracted in Sind at that Census. It ufill be noticed that the improvement of 
Female education has advanced more rapidly than that of males. But there was 

* The Hindu fiu'ures in these castes are trivial. J Examined in all cases for the whole State. 
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more ground to make up. The approximation of the Literacy in States and Agen- 
cies to the Literacy in British Districts is largely due to territorial distribution. The 
States are mainly in Gujarat, where the standard of Literacy is high, Kathiawar 
especially being well-educated. 

399. The differing standards of bteracy in the different Religions is shown 
below : — 

Subsidiary Table No. 85. — -Literacy in Natural Divisions by Religion, 1921. 


I Xumber per mille {all ageis) who are literate. 

j ^ 

Natural Division. * Hindu and Anirnis- ' Jain. Musalman. ! Indian Christian. 



Males. 

FeinaJei!. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males 

Females. 

Bombay City 

230 

89 

766 

233 

245 

75 



■Gujarat 

198 ' 

32 

535 

304 

296 

33 

23*^ 

S3 

Konkan 

! 

99 : 

13 

378 

176 

177 

24 

131 

33 

Deccan 

9S 

10 

396 

65 

161 

1 5 

303 

220 

Xarnatak 

133 ; 

11 

259 

21 

117 ! 

14 



Sind 

223 

41 

640 j 
/ 

1 

242 

31 j 

6 ' 

478 

441 


Xotl. — In the case of Indian Christian the figures are available only for certain districts fur which they ^eie 
separately taken out for Imperial Table IX, namely — Gujarat Kaira; Eon Jean , Thana and Kanara; becTan. 
Ahmednagar and Poona; and Sind, Karachi. 


400. It was not thought worth while taking out the figures for Zoroastrians 
by Natural Divisions, because the standard of literacy differs little in the case of that 
Religion from region to region. 

401. The confining of the Indian Christian figures to the few districts indicated 
has resulted in a rather wider divergence of the proportions than would otherwise 
have been the case. In Thana and Kanara we are concerned with an ancient Chris- 
tian community of a semi-agricultural character ; hence the low^ standard of literacy. 
The Sind figures (i.e., the Karachi figures) are the figures of a purely urban 
community, w^hich naturally shows high rates. 

402. It will be seen that the figures for Hindus and Musalmans show' quite 
different proportions in Sind on the one hand and in the Presidency proper on the 
other. In Sind the cultivating classes are Musalman, and the clerical posts, both 
public and private, are absorbed by Hindus, mainly Amil Lohanas. In the Pre- 
sidency the enormous numbers of Hindu and Aninfistic cultivators and labourers 
keep down the per mille rate of Hindus, w'hile the Musalmans are largely traders. 
In the Karnatak the cjmparatively high propoiiion of cultivating 5lusalmans is 
shown by the lowtr literacy rate. 

403. In the case of Jains the Karnatak Jains are almost all cultivating Cha- 
turths, and those of the north almost entdiely traders and clerks {vide paragraph 
190 of the 1911 Report, and page 131 of the 1901 Report). The Sind Jains are a 
very small and pu: ely trading community ; hence the high rates. 

404. The general progress of Literacy in the Presidency as a whole has already 
been^ showm. In the Table below are given the figures of the last two Censuses 
by Natural Divisions of British Districts, and for cei^ain of the main States and 
Agencies. 
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Subsidiary Tahh' No. 86. — Literacy in 1911 and 1921 compared. 




3 - 


Xatuicii Diviaion or State. 


Year. 


Number per mille (all ages) who 
were returned as Literate. 




Persons. 

! Males. 

Females. 

Bombay Tit V 

1011 

227 

' 282 

123 


1921 * .. 

241 

290 

142 

Gujarat 

1911 

117 

201 

26 

1921 

136 

; 220 

42 

Konkan 

1911 

55 

103 



1921 

62 

109 • 

17 

Deccan 

1911 

49 

90 

8 


1921 

63 

111 

14 

Karnatak 

1911 

58 

109 

5 


1921 

75 

135 

13 

Sind 

.. 1911 

47 

79 

8 


1921 

55 

84 

17 

Cutcjj 

1911 

82 I 

148 ' 

18 

1921 .... 

86 

1 152 

24 

Katiawar * . . 

.. 1911 

101 i 

; 179 i 

20 


1921 

111 

! 185 1 

35 

Mahi Kantha 

.. 1911 

48 ^ 

90 . 

5 


1921 

55 

100 

0 

Reva Kantha 

.. 1911 

41 ‘ 

73 ; 

6 


1921 

48 ! 

i ^ 

13 

Palanpur Agency 

.. 1911 

41 

1 

! 74 i 

5 

1921 

48 

86 ! 

1 1 

8 

Kolhapur 

.. 1911 

41 

76 ' 

5 

1921 

86 

151 

17 

Southern Maratha Country States . . 

.. 1911 

• . 56 ^ 

102 : 

6 


1921 

69 

123 

13 


405. The figures of British Districts can be analysed by Rehgion, Locality 
and Caste. To take religion first the following are the ratios : — • 


Subsidiary Table No. 87.- — Literacy in British Districts by Religion, 1921. 


Number per mille who are literate, all ages. 


Religion. — 

Persons. 

1 


Males. 

Females. 

Hindu and Animistic . . . . i 

81 



138 

19 

Jain 

3H 



543 

123 

Musalman . . . . 

54 



88 

12 

Zoroastrian 

732 



787 

674 

Christian . . . . . . . ; 

350 



424 

i 252 

1. Indian Christians 

245 



306 

169 

2. Others 

•902 



928 

849 


406. In order to see whether the progress of the different religions has 


been uniform I give in the mar gin 
the comparative figures at all ages for 
the last three Censuses. The 1911 figures 
include Aden. But the errors thus in- 
troduced are negligible. 


dumber per mlUo literate. 


Religion. ; 1301- ' ^90. I 1921. 



M. 1 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

1'. 

Hindu and Animistic. 

■| 

lu ! 

[ 

5 

120 

"i 

138 

19 

Jain 

514 

28 

525 

65 ' 

543 

123 

Musalman 

60 : 

11 

74 


88 

12 

Zoroastrian 

-I 

o 

541 ' 

769 j 

1 644 

787 

674 

Christian ..^ 

371 , 

204 1 

' 409 

I 

1 236, 

424^ 

252 

1. Indian ChristiansJ 

Details not 

1 

27S ; 

148 1 

306 , 

, 169 


abstracted. 


t 



2. Others 

1 


908 

804 

928 ' 

1 849 
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Section 3. — Literacy in Cities and in the adjacent Rural Areas. 

407. A particular feature of Literacy in India is the niucli liiglier standard 
in C'ities and tomis. The reason seems to be simply that in such areas there are 
more facilities. But it must also be remembered that in t(jmrs there are fewer 
openings for the reimmerative employment of eliildren on wages. In the coimtry 
oliildren start work very early, and the greatest obstacle to the spread of education 
is the need of children as herdsman to take the cattle out. The number of children 
who, on any given day, are herding cattle must be simply enormous. (Secondary 
to herding in importance comes scaring birds from the crops. But whereas herding 
is a twelve-month job, scaring the birds lasts only for the month or so that the grain 
is ripening. 


Sahsidiaru Table So. 8S. — Comparison 

between Literacy in Cities 
Rural Areas. 

and 

in the s 

urroundivg 


Xumbcr per mille (ail 

c 1 lge'^) who 

are literate. 

o 

o 

Ea 






Persons. ^ 

:\rales. 

Femalfi. 

Ahmedabacl City 

242 


342 

110 

Rest of tlie Ahmeclabad District 

103 


171 

28 

Surat C-ty 

324 


469 

161 

Rest of the Surat District 

27.5 


277 ■ 

36 

Poona City 

264 


392 

124 

Rest of the Poona District 

63 


105 

20 

Sholapur City 

125 


208 

36 

Rest of the Sholapur District 

40 


75 

5 

Hubli City 

196 


316 

63 

Rest of the Dharwar District 

.. ' 91 


165 

14 

Karachi City 

198 


268 

88 

Rest of the Karachi District 

30 


48 

8 

Hyderabad Town 

250 i 


300 

185 

Rest of the Hyderabad District 

43 


73 

4 

Section G, 

, — Literacy by Castes. 





408. So far as literacy by Castes is concerned, the figures for which are available in 
Imperial Table IX, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that Indian children are born into the 
world with unequal chances of receiving instruction, and thereby passing into a higher plane of 
civilisation. I have referred to this in the Chapter on Castes as an argument for retaining the 
Caste column in our schedule. The inequalities exhibited by the figures of hteratesfrom Caste 
to Caste are emphatically not proportionate to the capacity of the particular castes to receive 
instruction but are due in the main to the peculiar structure of Hindu Society, which keeps 
all Castes at a definite and unalterable social and economic level. The Education Department 
u.^ually finds Mahar boys and boys of other depressed caste.s as quick to learn up to the age of 
16 as the boys of higher castes. And when it is remembered that these boys are not admitted 
to the school-house, but have to sit out.?ide on the verandah, or even in the sun and dust of the 
street, the fact will be seen to be remarkable. Almost more significant is the result of introduc- 
ing education among the Chodhras, Dublas, Dhodias, and other “ Kahparaj ” tribes in South 
Gujarat. A boarding school now exists at Ghodsamba in the Surat District exclusively for these 
boy.s. It has been found that these also are at any rate up to the age of 16, the intellectual 
equals of the boys of the highest castes. There are some observers who say that the Kaliparaj 
boys are the superior. But others deny this view and consider that it is due to the assignment 
of too much weight to the cases of one or two exceptional boys. At any rate the evidence is 
against the view that the Brahman boy is, in the beginning, better able to acquire instruction 
than the Hahar or the Chodhra. Capacity to learn is probably a character transmitted by 
inheritance ; and, though it may be subject to modification either voluntary or involuntary, 
those modifications are probably not transmissible. It almost certainly has difierent values 
in diff-rent races. The Kaliparaj ar-.- probably of very pure racial stock whether Dravidian 
or Pre-Dravidian* (Austric)? is not known and not likely to be known until extensive 
and really serious anthropometric observations are made ; but a Pre-Dravidian origin is the 

* I use the terra Pre-Diavidian loose]\ to cover thof^c early trihes rvhich do not appear raciallv identical vitJi 
the Dravidian.«; and not with any intention of suggesting that the Dravidians originated elsew'here than in India. 
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most probable. The racial origin of the Mahars is very obscure, but their main component 
element is probably Draviclian. The Brahmans differ sub-caste by sub-caste, some 
being largely Aryan, others mainly Scythian.'’ It would be most interesting if some 
edueationalist would collect statistics to prove the degree of “ capacity to learn ” in 
tii.‘ case of each caste. Complete incapacity could be called 0, and the absolute extreme 
capacity 100. These limits and the interiirediate values could be fixed on some such basis 
u- nae perceutage ot boys who,, comuieuciiig school attendauce at any age below 10, and not 
leaving in the interval, some given standard within three years. This ought not to be very 
diinciilt to dsceriam.^ We would then be able to make a classified fist of castes according to 
their po^inoa in the '' cScale of Capacity to Learn.’' The advantage of this would be twofold. 
First, similar porimniri in the scale would be a small but not negligible argument in favour of 
possible common racial origin ; and secondly, by comparing the percentage position in the Scale 
with the per miile ratio of literates in Table IX we could ascertain the extent to which education 
is available in the case of each Caste. This last point is perhaps not very important, since 
Table IX is for Literacy in the Census sense only, and the figures are not given by' age periods. 
Xo one except an imbecile is unable to learn to read and write a letter ; so the Scale of Capacitv 
and the Ratio of Literates are possibly not mathematically commensurable. Nevertheless, 
even though exact mathematical treatment were impossible, the comparison of the two scales 
^yould be of interest, and would go far to combat the \uew (seldom expressed but often held) 
that Mahars and Bhils are not educated because they are not worth educating. 

409. The above remarks are deliberately confined to boys under 16. An oflS.cer of the 
Educational Department is of opinion that although the Mahar and Kaliparaj boys are as well 
able to assimilate knowledge up to that age as the boys of high castes, their capacity for learning 
thereafter deteriorates rapidly. If this is so, then Secondary and still more University Educa- 
tion would be wasted on these Castes. However, accepting his opinion, based on his personal 
observations, as correct, we have to consider whether this character — early cessation of the power 
of assimilating ideas — is hereditary, or functional or environmental. If it is an hereditary, 
transmissible character, then the possibility of remedying it is almost hopeless. But I suggest 
that it is partly functional, i,e., due to physiological difficulties which could be overcome, and 
p.vrtly enviLJuiaeutal. lo take the possible physiologica Icauses first : there seems to be some 
factor which at a definite age inhibits the proper functioning of the brain. This factor may be 
either related to sexual functions or nourishment. It is often argued that the apparent 
earlier closing of the minds of Indian than of European youths is due to the earlier 
commencement among the former of the sexual life,— both sexual development and sexual 
practice. In the same way therefore, if it could be proved that the Mahars and Kaliparaj develop 
sexually and commence their sexual life earlier than the Brahmans, there would be ground for 
attributing to this cause the phenomenon under discussion. But it is almost certain (that 
family life commences among the Kaliparaj later and not earlier than among the Brahmans. 
The figures of Ci\dl condition by Castes in Imperial Table XIV unfortunately prove nothing, 
since marriage for Census purposes does not mean cohabitation, but only the ceremonial contract. 
But their poor economic condition prevents any very early establishment of a home, especiallv 
among the males. In the matter of nourishment on the other hand we are on much surer 
ground. It would be impossible to deny that the average daily meals of a Brahman bov are 
more nourishing than those available to a Kaliparaj or Mahar boy. And the brain must neces- 
sarily be prejudicially affected by inadequate nourishment of the body. The en\uronmental 
factor is again quite ob\ious. In his home the Brahman boy is surrounded with an often highly 
intellectual never wholly uninrellectiial citmosphere. The Kaliparaj boy lives usuallv in a 
tiny ill-ventilated hut, surrounded by uneducated people, and constantly brought face to face 
with the grim struggle for existence. Even removed from these siirrouudings and placed in 
a boaring school he is yet at a disadvantage, being surrounded by boys brought up like him 
from infancy in the surroundings just described. On the whole therefore I am readv to hazard 
the opinion that, while there may be hereditary racial differences in the character which we mav 
call Normal Duration of the Capacity to Learn, those differences are probably (1) slight, (2) 
correlated exactly with the difi'erences of the first character. Capacity to Learn, and (3) modified 
beyoml recognition by factors partly lunctional and partly environmental. 


410. Literacy Iry Castes at this Census is shouTt in a Table at the end of tliis 
Chapter, and also grapliiccdly in the diagrams opposite. These bring out very^ 
clearly how essentially in India the accident of birth into one or other of the Castes 
determines tlie chances of edncatiou, and also what a vast mass of illiteracy^ remains 
to be broken down in all the castes low do\\i\ in the Rindiiistic scale. It is ob\ious 
that the Brahmanic and other higher r*astes can look after themselves. It is the 
lower strata that rerpiire organised effort. 

411, la Subsidiary Table VI to Chapter VI II of the India Census Report 
1911 Mr. Gait gave the ffgures for tlie followung Bombay’' Castes : — 


Brahman 

Lohana 


Lingayat 


Kunbi 

Koli 


Maratha 

Agi’i 

Bliarvad 

Mihar, Holiva, and Dhed 
Blul 


c s 
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Chapter VIII. — Literacy. 


Some notes are required on this occasion to prevent incoiTec-t comparisons. 
(1) BRAHMAN. The Brahmans chosen in 1911 were AutUcch, Deshasth, Chit- 
pa van, Claud Sarasvat and Brahmans of Sind. On the present occasion the first four 
are chosen but not the Sind Brahmans. Now these Siiul Brahmans are propor- 
tionately much worse educated than those of Presidency. 'I’he proportion of 
literate persons per miUe shown by Mr. Cait for Brahmans in the Bombay Presidencv 
in 1911 was 344. Without the Sind Brahmans it would have Ijeen 355. On the 
present occasion Gaud Sarasvat does not include Kudaldeshkar. But this ])r(>- 
bably makes very little difference in the figures. (2) LOHANAS. In 1911 Loha- 
nas were examined from Sind and Bombay City, but on this occasion from Sind 
only. The Bombay Lohanas are proportionateh' *uch better educated than those 
that stay in Sind. The ratio per mille shown by Mr. Gait was 207. The ratio for 
Sind alone would have been 195. (4) KUNBl. Here all comparison is entirehf 

impossible, and woidd be very misleading. Krmbi in 1911 included all kinds of 
Kanbis from Ahmedabad and Kaira, where the Leva and Kadava Kanbis, mid 
especially the former are much better educated than the Maratha Kimbis of Maha- 
rashtra. (5) KOLT. No Kolis are chosen on this occasion for Table IX. Reference 
is incited to the discussion in the Chapter on Caste. (6) MAHAR, HOLIYA 
and DHED. The figures for these three were combined in 1911 in Table IX, 
and this time are separated. Comparison is however possible. 

412. The ratio of female to male literacy in various castes is very interesting 
and the variations are very large. The artisan class show up badly in this matter, 
the extent of female education in castes of the artisan type being evidently very 
small. The following Table shows the order of some of the more important castes 
in 1911, and the extent to which female education has advanced. 

Huhsidianj Table No. S9. — Relation of female to male literacy for certain castes, 1911 and 1921. \ 


Factor by which the ratio of literate femaJes 
per milie of females must be multiplied 
to make it equal to the ratio of literate 
Caste. males per mille of males. 


1911 j 

19:21 Remarks. 

Hindu and Animistic— 



Vani — Shrimali 

5* 

3 * The 1911 figure included 



Jains. 

Brahman — Gaud Sarasvru 

5t 

4r f The 1911 figure included 

Brahman— Audicch 

6 

3 ! Kudaldeshkars. 

Brahman— Chit pa van . . 

7 * 5 

3 ! 

Bhatia 

9 

3 

Mali 

13 

14 

Lohana (Sind) 

15 

5 

Brahman — Deshasth . . 

17 

6 

Kumbhar . . 

19 

35 

Sutar 

21 

22 

Chambhar . . 

21 

24 

Bhangi 

21 

10 

Dhodia 

22 

21 

Maratha 

23 

23 

Darji 

24 

14 

Sonar 

33 

9 

Sali 

34 

13 

Lingayat 

34 

15 

Dhobi 

38 

24 

-A.gri 

40 

14 

Ha jam 

41 

I 

Jain — 



Vani — Osval 

12 

10 

Chaturth 

41 

10 



f l'9(a) (a) Gujarat. 

Indian Ghristian.s 

. . 3 

2-2(6) (6) “ East Indians." 

• 


L l’4(c) (c) Deccan. 
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PART II.— LITERACY IN ENGLISH. 


41 .3. The absolute figures for literate in English are of course no guide, because 
the number of Europeans in this country is constantly increasing. The figures for 
the indigenous religions will assist. In pa ssing however it may be remarked that the 
figures of literacy in English even for the indigenous religions are no clue to the real 
cjuality of the education in that language. There seems to be little doubt that the 
standard of English is deteriorating. This is partly due to Educational methods 
and partly to political rea.sons. In the old days Indian gentlemen of education 
would rather make a point of talking among themselves in English. But to-day it 
is considered patriotic to talk the vernacular on all occasions. Without constant 
conversation in any language the standard attained will never be high, especially 
in India where there is* no taste for literature and educated people do very bttle 
reading. Consequently what the figures really reveal is that quantity is gradually 
being substituted for quality. 

414. The following shows the progress of mere literacy in English for the 
different religions. 

Subsidiary Table No. 90. — Progress of Literacy in English since 1901, by Religions, 

British Districts only. 


Number per mille who are literate in English. 


Reliaion. 

1901* 

1911 


1921t 


Males, 1 Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. Females. 

All religions J 

13 ; 2 

17 

3 

23 4 

Hindu 

9 ! 

13 


19 1 

Mu^alman 

5 .... 

5 


8 1 

Jain . .* 

20 

33 

1 

.54 3 

Zoroastrian . . . . ' 

407 100 

507 

175 

539 247 

Christian — 





1. Indian 

277 13« 

142 

62 

154 78 

2. Others 


SSfi 

779 

916 S29 

* Includes fig 

nres for Aden. 


+ Not including Aden. 


; A'ute.— The figures under “ All Reglions ” are of ic>s importance because of changes in the number of persons 
of English Nationality from Census to Census. 

415. The figures of literacy in English “^or Musalmans are kept dovm by the 
Sind figures. In Sind the Husalmans are more numerous than in the rest of the 

classes, clerical posts being mostly 


Presidency, but constitute the cultivating 

Literacy in English., Musolmans in Sind, males otdi/, per mille. 


1901 

1911 

1921 


1-2 

1‘4 

3-0 


absorbed by the Amil Lohanas. 
The marginal figures show the Sind 
Musalmans per mille rates since 
1901. 


416. In the case of Jains the figures are kept down as in the case of general 
literacy by the Chaturths of the Karnatak. Taking the three districts of Ahmed- 

abad, Kaira and Surat alone the per 
mille rates for literacy in English 
among Jains is much above that 
for Jains in the whole Presidency, 


Literacy in English, Jain^ in Ahmedahojl, Kaira and Sand, 
jtialei only, per juHle. 


1901 

1911 

1921 


39 

73 

inb 


and far above the average for all religions. 

417. By locality the figures are as follows. 

Subsidiary Table No. 91 . — Literacy in English by age and locality. British Districts only. 


NuinLci }>er in.doo Htorate in English. 


1921. ; 1911. 1901. 



0 10. 


10 

15 

15 

-2i>. 

20 and over 

All a 

gcS. 

All age 


All 

age«. 


51. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 


>!. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 




— 

’ 


. 



^ ' ■ 

* 

f 

t 

"T" 

t 

Ml I)i«itri(tn 

r2 1 


142 

53 

45 > 

95 

330 

.52 

233 

41 

169 

28 

131 

19 

Bombay City 

151 ! 

12,'> 

8i0 

581 

1,408 

700 , 

1 330 

,'.49 

1.117 

488 

1,052 , 

400 

931 

317 

Gujarat 

5 

2 ' 

202 

26 

559 

. 47 

252 

19 

201 

17 

144 

9 

131 

5 

Konkan 

2 

1 

64 

13 

255 

26 

160 

lU 

163 

28 

122 

16 

97 

11 

Deccan 


5 

S7 

30 

i 437 

; 70 

005 

; 29 

155 ' 

24 

109 

17 

90 

. 13 

Karnatak 

! 4 

3 

77 

14 

; 279 

23 

152 j 

1 

112 

10 

i 79 

9 

65 

5 

'^ind 

13 ! 

12 

9S j 

48 

, 277 

C2 

•207 

' 34 
i 

148 

41 

j 103 

17 

61 

9 


* Including Mevas Edat^s in West Khandesh. 


t Excluding the Mevas Estates in West Khandesh, figure.-? for which are not available. 
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418. In State territoi y there is less inducement to learn English. The follow- 
ing shows the iigares since lltl 1 . 

Sub’^iiJia/ 1/ Idbh: Xo. 92. — Prof/n -'^i of ui Einjli.'^h sunv 191)1. Shilcs and 

AifinClr,-;. (lU iifil . 



XuinhtT pri 

i aullf \\ ho .Ilf 

hteratf in 

Kn-h-h. 


St Ate ni Aueiu } . 

1901 

191 1 


1921 



Milo'-. I'enialo'. 

3l<i]e. ; 


.Malfv 

Fern a If a. 

Total 

r> a * 2 

s ’ 

0*2 

12 

o 

Kathiaw.ti 

9 0*3 

12 

0*3 ' 

19 

o ’7 

Kolhapur 

J> 0*2 

b 

0-2 1 

IT 

1 -0 


The Kathiawar figure is kept up I )y the high level of English Literacy among 
Jains, as shown below : — 

SubsaJiar'i Tabic Xo. 93 . — English Litfracg ronong Jains in Kathiawar. 

Xumbei pv.-r milie wck* literj.te in Engli'-h, 

imii v.m 1921 


Mcklts. I' F male 8. Malo". Xemalcs'. Femaloj-, 


Jains in KathiaMkir . . 39 


0-4 98 2-3 


On the other hand in Kolhapur, where the Jains a^e mainlv Chaturth culti'ra- 
tors, their literacy is below the average for the State. 

419. Figures corresponding to Subsidiary Table Xo. 88, comparing Literacv 
in Cities with the same in adjacent Rural area.s, are as follows. 

Snbsidiarg Table Xo. 94 .—Literacg in English in Cwiv cow-jared zciih the same in 

adjact}^( RaraJ Areas. 


Locality. 


X umber per 10.000 (ail ^ 
literate in En^ 

Peisrn-. Jla'io. 

-cies) \\'}io are 
ish. 

; Fcmalf'.. 

Ahmedabad City 


39t 

G29 

85 

Rest of the Ahinedabad Distiict 


45 

83 

4 

Surat City 


534 

915 

106 

Rest of the Surat District 


79 

3G 

8 

Poona City 


957 

1.G.59 

187 

Rest of the Poona District 


154 

231 

73 

Sholapur City 


200 

311 

55 

Rest of the Sholapur District 


25 

IG 

' 9 

Hubli City 


4j8 

73G 

G7 

Rest of the Dharwar Distiict 


CjU 

108 

10 

Karachi City 


775 

1. 0-5.5 

330 

Rest of the Karachi District 


28 

IS 


Hyderabad Town 


G78 

932 

281 

Rest of the Hyderabad Districr 


11 

18 

1 


In this case the large number of Europca»u gi-e a- fictitious appearance to the 
Literacy in English in Poona, Karachi and Hyderabad, thus making the diver^rence 
even greater than it would be, if calculated on the Indian population onlv. ° But 
the urban character of English education is well brought out. 


Sec. 6. — Literacy by Castes. 
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PART III.— EDUCATION. 

420. The Census is only indirectly concerned with education in the way of 
furnishing figures by which the Educational Authorities can, to some extent at any 
rate, gauge (1) the extent to which the public are served with schools, and (2) the 
effect of education in the direction of increasing the proportion of literates. 

The following is a Table prepared from information kindly supplied by the 
Director of Pubbc Instruction. 

Subsidiary Table No. 95. — Number of Institutions and Pupils accordhig to the returns 

of Education Department. 


1 

1 

1921 

Class of i 

Institution. 

Number of 


1911 

1901 

1891 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


1 

1 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

1 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

‘ Institutions. 

' 1 

Scholars. 

1 

2 

•1 

4 


6 

< • 

8 

9 

Total 

19,552 

1,224,888 

16,128 

865,971 

12.085 

630,681 

11,963 

619,740 

(A) Arts Colleges 

15 

5.609 

11 

3.258 

9 

1,826 

9 

1,289 

(B) Professional Col- 
leges 

7 

2.4S0 

4 

1,200 


1,011 

* i 

566 

(C) Secondary Schools 

666 

98.966 

529 

71,364 

474 

47,173 

397 

41,445 

(D) Primary Schools . . 

16,307 

1,019,744 

12,342 

703,417 

9,0.30 

513,198 

8,856 { 

506,183 

1. Government 

44 

5,553 

12 

1,660 

" ! 

1,023 

23 

2,165. 

2, Local Board 

8,626 

486,222 

6,369 

334,530 

3,989 ; 

218,671 

4,222 

227,634 

3. Municipal 

1,272 

173,373 

948 

106,478 

1 

716 1 

81,970 

716 

81,132 

4. Grant-in-aid 

2,907 

132,338 

2,166 

99,576 

1,902 * 

85,169 

1,834 

74*874 

5. Unaided 

127 

6,838 

162 

7,848 

93 j 

5,547 

66 

2,580 

6. Native States 

3,331 

215,370 

2,685 

153,125 

2.322 : 

120,813 

1,990 

117,798 

(E) Training ^ and 
other Special Schools 

234 

14,974 

73 

5,262 

52 

1 

3,746 

44 

2,851 

(F) Private Institu- 
tions 

1 

2,323 1 

83,115 

3,169 

81,470 

2,515 ' 

63,727 

2,653 

67,406 


421. An important point is the ratio of Educational Institutions to persons 
of school-going age. The Census figures cannot unfortunately furnish the 
correct figures of the latter, since we do not tabulate the whole population by 
individual years of age, and our Age Tables are made up in 5 year groups. We are 
therefore forced to take the population between 5 and 20, which are absolute outside 
limits. The result is shown below in a Table. 

Subsidiary Table'No. 96. — Educational Facilities and Educational Results, 1891 to 1921. 



Year. 

Number of 
Educational 
Institutions. 

; Number of 
Scholars. 

Number of 
Census 
Literates. 

Number of 
persons of 
School-going ! 
Age, 

Ratio of (d) 
to (a), i.e., 
one institu- 
tion to every 

X persons. 



i _ 

(b) 

(<■■) 

(d) 

(e) 

1891 

. 

..1 ll,9ii:5 

! 

619,740 1 

! 1 

1,054,398 

5,915,285 

I 

494 

1901 

. 

12,08.5 

' ^ 630,681 1 

1,168,128 

6,344,372 j 

525 

1911 


J 

865,971 , 

1,365.091 

6,119,010 i 

379 

1921 


. . I 19,5 ")2 

1 1,224,888 ' 

1,645,5.33 

6,444,327 ^ 

330 


422. The above figures are really very satisfactory. The reason why the 
numbers in column (c/)dechnedin 1911 and rose again in 1921 is fully explained in 
Chapter V — AGE. It is caused solely by the passing down through the age 
groups of those groups which were disturbed by famine. At the next Census the 
corresponding figure for (d) vfill probably remain more or less stationary, sinccj 

c 3 10—37 
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Chapter VIII. — Literacy, 


tlioiigh the groups disturbed by the 1901 famine will have finally passed out beyond 
age 20, the present group 0 — 5. disturbed by the low birth rate of 1918 — 20, will' ])ass 
into (d). 

Subsidiari/ Table No. 97. — Territorial distribvticni of lAteracy, 1921 . 


XoTE.— This Table, which is given for ready refeience, (iiffers from Sub. 1 able 2S'o. US, ^^hit.h folluTVs*. inatniucb as 
the ratios are taken out on ALL AGES, instead of un AUKS .) A\JJ <)\ Kll. 


. 

- ^ 

- — 

- - - 



Bistiict or State 

limb 

•r per J.ooo win 
Literate. 

• are 

Xumbei [-ti 
are Liteiat< 

UMMMj \Gi.* 
HI FhiLd]>ii. 


Persons. 

Malf^. 

Female:?. 

-Malts. 

he male- 

Bombay < ity 

241 

290 

142 

L177 

48S 

Ahmedab.td 

14o 

227 

52 

261 

07 

Broach 

Ibl 

280 

3-7 

144 

11 

Kaira 

119 

196 

31 

141 

5 

Panch MahaU 

bb 

114 

16 

71 

1 

Surat 

170 

283 

57 

294 

24 

Bombay Suburban . . 

170 

222 

100 

998 

468 

Kanara 

96 

167 

23 

136 

10 

Kolabd, 

-73 

93 

13 

95 

9 

Batnagiri 

4b 

93 

8 

76 

3 

Thana 

d3 

88 

17 

154 

21 

Ahmednagar 

bl 

112 

15 

123 

14 

East Khaiidesh 

69 

129 

7 

77 


West Khaudesh 

4S 

88 

i 

57 

3 

Xasik 

64 

112 ; 

11 

179 

25 

Poona 

90 

' 144 

33 

423 

8S 

Satara 

46 

83 

9 

76 

12 

Sholapur 

o3 

94 

10 

92 

10 

Bf-Igaum 

o9 

104 

12 

113 

13 

Bijapur 

65 

119 

8 

62 

2 

JDharwar 

98 

175 

17 

■ 1-50 

13 

Hyderabad 

58 

79 * 

30 

157 

41 

Karachi 

97 . 

142 

1 

37 

477 

122 

Larkana 

37 

62 i 

{ 

7 

34 

3 

Navab.shah 

48 

78 

n 

60 

5 

Sukkur 

57 

95 ' 

10 

90 

12 

Thar and Parkar 

38 

50 

11 

80 

8 

LTpper Sind Frontier 

26 

44 i 

1 

3 

21 


Kara bay 

140 

221 

52 

159 

4 

Cutch 

86 

152 1 

24 

68 

1 

Kathiawar 

111 

185 * 

* 1 

35 

186 

s 

^lahi Kantha , . . . . . ; 

1 55 

100 : 

9 , 

27 

I 

Palanpur Agency 

4>> ' 

86 ; 

8 ' 

65 

2 

Reva Kantha 

48 . 

80 ' 

13 

36 

3 

Surat Agency 

48 ' 

79 i 

16 

76 

5 

Kolhapur 

86 

151 

17 

168 ; 

]o 

•S. -M. 0. ,st,ite> . . . . . . j 

69 

122 

13 

120 , 

8 

Bhor .. .. .. j 

27 

49 ; 

6 

65 j 

2 

j 

Savant vadi .. .. .. | 

61 

118 ! 

10 

j 

127 ; 

6 

j 

Khairpur 

30 1 

i 

50 1 

• f 

^ i 

43 1 

2 
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Subsidiary Table No. 98. — Education by Age, Sex and Locality for British Districts 

and Natural Divisions. 

' Number pee mille who aee^uxerate. 


Dist net and Natural i for all ages, 5 and o\ lt. 3-10. 10-15. 15-20. 20 and over 

Divisions. i 



, Total. 

f 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males, Fe- 

males.. 

' Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

> Males. ^ 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

malea. 

total wu TUK Wholi 

! 95 






1' 

1 




PEEblDEXCY 

157 

27 

42 

15 

146 

42 

217 

53 

184 

24 

Total por xhe Bexti^se 

[f 

1 97 







1 




Districts 

158 

28 

39 : 

16 

139 

41 

218 ; 

54 

186 

2& 

Bombay City 

256 

307 

155 

129 

94 

284 

184 

338 i 

1 

202 

320 

154 

Gujarat 

156 

254 

47 

88 

35 

264 

83 

344 j 

94 

285 

39 

Ahmedabad . 

165 

256 ' 

59 

101 

44 

261 

94 

332 1 

113 

282 

4» 

Bruach 

185 

318 i 

40 

75 

25 

292 

71 

428 ! 

86 

375 

3-2 

Kaira 

136 

222 

36 

98 

32 

246 

76 

310 j 

76 

239 

25 

Pauch Mahals 

78 

132 

19 

41 ' 

13 

134 

33 

183 1 

40 

159 

15 

Surat . . . . ♦ 

196 

325 

65 

99 , 

40 

350 

111 

448 1 

117 

365 

55 

Konkan 

71 

125 

19 

473 - 

62 

105 

31 

170 ' 

37 

154 

IT 

Kauara 

109 

189 

26 

34 4 

12 

152 

39 

230 ! 

45 

228 

24 

Kolaba 

61 

107 

15 

21 

7 

96 

28 

146 ' 

{ 

30 

131 

la 

Katnagiri 

53 

lOS 

8 

16 , 

5 

88 

17 

155 \ 

17 

139 

7 

Thana 

61 

100 

19 

19 

9 

88 

30 

133 ; 

39 

122 

18- 

Bombay Subarban Dis- 

188 











trict 

242 

113 

89 . 

64 

252 

174 

311 i 

192 

255 

101 

Deccan 

72 

127 

16 

27 

8 

111 

24 

178 

32 


14 

Ahmednagar • . 

73 ; 

127 

17 

30 ; 

11 

109 

31 

184 

34 

151 

1» 

Khandesh East 

80 1 

149 

8 

36 i 

5 

143 

12 i 

209 

15 

175 1 

7 

Kdiandesh West 

57 

104 

9 

15 ; 

3 j 

84 

13 1 

166 

18 ' 

132 


Nasik 

73 i 

123 

15 

23 

9 ; 

112 

22 

186 

29 

155 j 

14 

Poona 

102 ■ 

162 

38 

36 ' 

18 , 

139 

53 , 

232 

TO ‘ 

190 1 

35 

Satara 

52 

95 1 

10 

21 

6 ; 

85 

17 

150 

20 ‘ 

112 ■ 

8 

Sholapur 

61 ' 

106 ' 

11 i 

20 

7 t 

86 

18 

158 

24 

127 1 

1 

Karnatak 

86 

154 1 

15 ; 

1 

29 

9 

! 

127 ' 

24 : 

231 

31 

183 : 

IB 

Belgaum 

68 

120 ' 

1 

14 

22 

1 

7 i 

95 

1 21 1 

1 

198 * 

31 i 

1 143 ^ 

! \t 

Bijapur 

74 

136 1 

1 

9 

so 

6 . 

1 

120 

17 ‘ 

208 

18 

161 ! 

7 

Dharwar 

112 

199 f 

1 

20 ' 

‘ 41 , 

12 ; 

160 

31 ' 

276 

40 

236 

; 17 

Sind 

62 ; 

i 

95 ; 

109 

! 

27 

13 

81 

46 

ill 1 

44 

114 

} 

! 18 

Hyderabad 

65 , 

1 

88 ; 

34 

! 

i 

-ij 

81 

49 1 

112 j 

64 

105 ; 

1 

i 32 

Karachi 

111 , 

158 1 

43 

54 ; 

! 

\ 

1 

122 

j 62 i 

201 , 

; t 

72 

184 

I 41 

Larkana 

42 

70 1 

6 : 

57 j 

27 

56 

0 

81 1 

S 

87 

8 

Navabshah 

' 

88 ; 

12 

35 i 

8 

87 

I 20 

i iiQ ! 

18 

j 102 

i 11 

Sukkur 

65 ; 

109 ; 

12 I 

24 1 

6 

89 

15 

136 1 

19 

t 131 

; 

1^ 

Thar and Parkar . 

. 1 

1 

67 ; 

13 

15 1 

5 

53 

16 

1 

i 8- ; 

63 

84 

9 

U pper Sind Frontier . , ; 

30 ! 

1 1 

60 

1 

4 

10 

o 

42 

3 

1 

64 

6 

63 

4 

All Cities (Ineladlng Bombay)| 

256 ; 

328 

i 

136 1 

142 

84 

318 

i 178 

367 ! 

184 : 

] 

345 

1 

128 
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Siibsidianj Table No. 99.— Progress of Educatiov since 1901 for British Districts and 

Natural Divisions. 


KtntBEB OP LITEBACY PEB IflLLE 


District and Xatiiral 
Divisions. 


All ages, 10 and over. 


15-20. 


Males. Females. Malt^-^. Females. 



1921 

1011 * 

1901 

1921 ! 

1911 

1901 

1021 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1011 

19U1 

1 

; - 

3 

4 1 

^ ! 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

i 

12 

13 

Presidency 

181 

158 

148 

30 

17 

11 

217 

171 

108 

t 

53 1 

28 

.9 

! 

British districts 

182 

158 

146 f 

31 

18 

12 

218 

172 

168 

54 i 

29 

21 1 

States and agencies 

. 177 

158 

153 ; 

I 

27 

14 

9 

214 

170 

172 

51 j 

25 

14 

Bombay 

319 

305 

275 ! 

163 

140 

110 

338 

314 

297 

202 

162 

138 

€u|arat 

283 

262 

254 , 

51 

33 

19 

344 

271 

258 

94 

56 

30 

Alunedabad 

-■ 284 

26S 

245 

62 

38 

19 

•332 

263 

230 

113 

64 

28 

Broach 

.< 366 

357 

344 

44 

33 

21 

428 

384 

364 

86 

53 

33 

Kalra 

247 

215 

' 217 { 

37 

22 

10 

i 310 

222 

224 

76 

45 

18 

Panch Mahals 

157 

' 125 

1 ^34 1 

21 

1 

11 

9 

183 

127 

132 

40 

23 

11 

Sorat 

• S72 

327 

i 318 ; 

I 

! 70 

45 

30 

! 448 , 

363 

361 

117 

73 

53 

Konkan 

•1 148 

139 

i 149 

! 21 

12 

S 

170 

148 

163 

37 

19 

14 

Kanara 

. 216 

1 200 

i 

1 180 

1 29 

20 

14 

; 230 

207 

209 

45 

31 

23 

Kolaba 

• 127 

126 

1 121 

; 17 

! 8 

3 

1 146 

127 

146 

30 

12 

1 6 

Batnaglri 

■•! 131 

126 

1 150 

\ 

i 9 

i 5 

3 

; 155 

138 

177 

17 

.8 

j 7 

Thana 

118 



if 22 



i ri33 

1 

129 

f 39 


26 


:|i33 

i 121 



16 

U 

^141 

1 

1 .35 

Bombay Suburban 

•! -260 


1 L 121 

J 


1 Isii 

J 



j 

1 





i 





1192 

J 


Deecan 

• 147 

1 

120 

i 118 

1 

17 

10 

6 

GO 

139 

134 

32 

17 

10 

1 

Ahmednagar 

147 

, 113 

i 115 

i 

• 19 

s 

5 

j 184 

132 

126 

34 

17 

8 


Khandesh East 

•' 173 

128 

1 1 

r 

9 

4 



f 209 

143 


'' 15 

6 

1 




U20* 




's. 

3* 

j 

' 

>*131 . 



1 

Kbande^h West 

• 126 

112* 

1 

J 


w 

*5 

j 


[100 

“131 !j 


. 18 

*7 

J 

Nasik 

■ 1.^0 

110 

100 


15 

8 


5 

186 

121 

114 

29 

13 

0 

Poona 

•' 186 

163 

149 


42 

29 


18 

232 

200 

172 

79 

48 

35 

Satara 

■ 111 

92 

104 


11 

4 


3 

150 

100 I 

122 

20 

7 

5 

Sholapur 

•; 123 

114 

:u 


12 

6 


4 

158 

134 , 

136 

24 

11 

7 

Kamatak 

178 

143 

142 


16 

7 


4 

231 

158 

175 . 

31 

11 

8 

Belgaum 

140 

115 

128 


15 

6 


4 

198 

119 

150 

31 

11 

8 

Bijapur 

160 

120 

118 


10 

3 


1 

208 , 

142 

153 

18 

5 

3 

Dbarwar 

7 

288 

170 


21 

10 


6 

276 

205 

209 

40 

16 

11 

Sind 

. 109 

106 

65 

i 

21 

i “ 


6 

: 111 ' 

j 

106 

80 

44 

! 15 

f 16 

! 

Hyderabad 

• 102 

h 


if 

37 

1 ! 



f 112 " 


1 ; 

r 04 

h 



1 

lt95 

: t72 1 



|-ns| 


t3 ; 

i :! 


t75 ^ 

! 

1 

: ti7 

; 

Navabshali 

•! 

J 


1 

13 

J 



U16 J 


' j 

L 18 

J , 


Karachi 

177 

179 

! j 

! 

47 

29 


* \ 

1 201 , 

198 

77 , 

72 

: 39 

16 

Larkana 

81 

96 1 

1 

' 1 

i I j 

T 

8 

1 

4 

N 
' 1 

1 

r 81 i 

87 " 

' 1 

1 ' ! 
i 1 

f " 

' 




j 

i 69 1 

iJ 

, i 

i 


[ 

12 


1 

^116 ^ 

1 

1 


^ 38 

Sukkur 

126 

128 

' 

f 

J 

1 

1 

14 

10 

J 

i 

' 1 136 , 

113 J 

1 

L 19 

15 

J 

Thar and Parkar 

■j 

J 

t54 ! 

t24 


15 ' 

:2 

: 

1 

■■ ! 

82 

:45 

:32 

63 

^0 


Upper Sind Frontier 

60 


53 

! 


1 

^ i 

1 

3 



64 ; 

1 

76 

50 

i 

6 

3 

L_ 


Males. 


1921 1911 

14 15 


184 1 

162 

188 

164 

176 

: 158 

320 

* 305 

285 

' 262 

282 

270 

375 

357 

239 

! 213 

159 

1 128 

365 

326 


154 

148 

228 ; 

211 

131 : 

134 

139 1 

136 

p22 

1 13S 

[255 

J 

151 I 

125 

151 j 

116 

n75 ' 

135 

[132 s 

*116 

155 [ 

118 

190 ' 

! 

165 

112 j 

99 

127 ’ 

! 117 


183 j 152 

143 ' 126 

161 123 

236 * 199 


114 


114 


105 

1 

j-t98 ; 

102 

J 

184 

190 j 

87 

104 j 

1 

131 

1 

i 

139 ! 

S4 

1 t6l , 

[ 

63 

1 81 ■ 


20 and over. 


Females. 


1901 , 

1921 

1011 : 

1001 

16 

17 

18 ! 

19 

152 

24 

15 

9 

150 

26 

16 

iO 

157 

20 

12 

7 

275 

' 154 

130 

100 

264 

39 

26 

14 

260 

49 

31 

15 

354 

32 

27 

17 

223 

25 

16 

7 

142 

15 

8 

8 

322 

55 

37 

23 

145 

17 

10 

6 

187 

24 

17 

11 

120 

13 

7 • 

3 

155 

7 

4 

3 

126 

/is 

1 

13 


[ 101 

/ 


124 

14 

8 

5 

121 

15 

6 

4 

1 

f ‘ 

4 1 

i 


|l20’ 

1. 

1 

J 

r' 

111 

14 

6 

4 

157 

35 

24 

12 

110 

8 

4 

3 

116 

10 

5 

3 

147 

12 

6 

3 

133 

12 I 

I ^ 

8 

121 

7 ■ 

* 3 

1 

177 

17 , 

8 - 

5 

66 

18 

1 10 

5 


r 32 

!] 


t76 

1 .. 

!p 

t2 

83 

41 

27 

6 

1 

T " 

4 ' 

1 

> 64 

] 

' 1 

\ ^ 

J 

1 13 , 


1 

J25 

9 

t2 1 


52 

4 




♦ Does not include Mevas Estates. 

t Does not include Sinjhoro Taluka but includes Digri Taluka. 
J Includes Sinjhoro Taluka, but does not include Digri Taluka. 
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XOTE.— The ftgures are examined only for certain Districts, and not for the whole strength of the caste in the 

Presuif iicy, the Districts chosen in each case are shown in special Table IX. 


Caste. 


I Literate. 

Total. Males. 

■J, 3 


Number per 1,000. 

Illiterate. 


Number i)er 10,000 
literate in English. 


Fe- 

males 


Total. Males. Total. Males. 


HIXDU -tXD ANIMIST. 


Agri 

22 

41 1 

1 

3 1 

978 1 

959 j 

997 ; 

5 1 

9 ! 


Bedar, Berad. 

13 

24 1 

2 i 

987 1 

976 

998 

! 

M 

2 i 


Bhamta, Takari, Tcchlya 

12 

27 i 


988 I 

973 

1,000 

j 



Bhangi 

16 , 

28 j 

3 

984 ! 

972 

997 ; 

2 I 

3 i 


Bharvad 

6 

10 ; 

1 

994 ‘ 

990 : 

999 j 


2 j 


Bhatia 

556 ’ 

719 ; 

344 ! 

444 i 

281 ' 

656 i 

2,039 ! 

1 

3,242 ; 

480 

Bhil 

2 ’ 

4 1 

.. i 

998 1 

996 , 

1,000 1 

.. 1 

i 


Brahman Audicch 

473 

700 ; 

210 i 

527 ; 

300 

790 i 

) 

734 » 

1,335 j 

43 

Brahman Deshasth . . . . ■ ■ , 

403 

662 ! 

1 

121 

597 ; 

338 

879 j 

833 j 

1,545 1 

58 

Brahman Chitpavan or Konkanasth ♦ • ; 

409 

633 i 

186 

591 , 

367 

814 j 

1,183 j 

2,242 ; 

130 

Brahman Gaud Sarasvat 

350 

568 1 

143 

650 ! 

432 

857 ‘ 

1 

633 j 

1,218 : 

75 

Chambhar 

11 

22 ' 

1 

989 j 

978 

999 ' 

4 ; 

7 ' 

•• 

Chodra 

14 

25 ! 

1 

2 

986 ! 

975 

998 1 

1 : 

1 1 

j 


Barji, Slump! 

212 

393 : 

29 

788 1 

607 : 

971 I 

121 1 

I 

238 ! 

} 

2 

Dhangar . - . - ■ t 

12 

23 

1 

988 

977 ' 

999 ! 

1 

2 1 

1 

4 1 


Bhed 

35 * 

65 

6 

965 j 

935 ' 

994 1 

5 1 

10 


Dhobi, Farit, Agasa, Madival 

29 

56 

2 

971 

944 ‘ 

998 1 

8 

i 

16 


Dhodia 

16 

31 

1 

984 

969 

999 I 

I 

1 i 

2 ! 


Dubla 

11 

21 

1 

989 

979 i 

999 1 


1 ! 


Gavandi, Uppar, Chunar . . • • ! 

16 1 

23 

8 

984 

977 j 

902 i 

2 

5 ' 

! 

•• 

Ohanchi 

351 

599 

82 

649 1 

401 i 

918 ; 

152 

292 

1 

Ghantichor 

28 

44 i 

12 

972 

956 ; 

983 1 


! 

•• 

Hajam, Nhavi, Nadig . . 

73 

138 

9 

927 

862 i 

991 ! 

19 

37 ; 

1 

I 

Halvakki Vakkal 

5 

8 

1 

995 

; 

, 992 ! 

999 1 

1 

2 ! 

*• 

Holiya . . • • • ■ , 

6 

11 j 

1 

994 

989 1 

999 1 

3 

« i 

30 

Kanbi-Kadava 

209 

359 i 

1 

43 

j 791 j 

641 ; 

957 

104 

170 ; 

i 

Kanbi-Leva 

'^72 ’ 

426 j 

1 

73 

% 

1 728 j 

574 

i 

927 

156 

i 

5 

Katkari 

- 

i 


1 99» i 

1 1 

996 1 

; i 

1,000 

4 : 

1 ® 

649 

Kayasth Prabhu 

573 

732 ! 

] 

384 

1 ^27 1 

268 1 

616 

2,759 

1 4,535 

Koshti . . • • * * 

110 

205 

9 

; 890 ' 

' 795 i 

] 

991 

16 

1 i 

1 

j 

Kumbhar 

11 , 

21 i 

1 1 

' 989 

! 979 j 

999 

3 

[ 6 

, 1 

1 

Kunbi 

6 1 

11 1 

! " 

1 994 

. 989 ' 

999 

1 

1 1 ' 

1 

Kurub 

15 

29 i 

! 1 

1 985 

i 971 : 

999 i 

1 

! 2 

t 

j 

Lamani 

L 

2 ‘ 

1 ^ 

i 999 

; 998 1 

1,000 1 


i 1 

i 

i 

Lingayat 

126 

231 

1 

j 874 

i 769 ' 

! , 

985 1 

1 

36 

69 

1 1 

Lohaua (Inciudng Amll) 

221 

343 

77 

J 779 

i 657 

923 

268 

443 

I 61 

1 

Madig 

4 

6 

1 

996 

994 

999 



) 

i 

Mahar 

12 

23 

1 

988 

977 

999 

6 

13 

i 1 

i 

Mali 

23 , 

44 

3 

; 977 

956 

997 

i 

18 

t 

37 


Maug 

5 

10 

1 

1 995 

} 

990 

999 

1 ^ 

2 

’• 

Maratha . . • • • * } 

29 ' 

58 

3 

1 

942 

997 

i 10 

1 

20 

1 

JSaikada 

12 

22 

1 

‘ 988 

j 

978 ' 

1 999 

i ■* 



llabari . . - . • ■ * 

S : 

j 

13 

2 

1 992 

i 

987 : 

998 

j 

1 

1 


^ah . . • * • • j 

108 1 

190 

15 

i 892 

810 

1 935 

77 

141 

6 

1 

sonar, Soni and Daivadnya Brahman . 

1 220 

393 

43 

j 780 

j 607 

957 

79 

105 

5 

1 

Sutar .. ’*] 

! 40 

78 

i * 

j 960 

' 922 

! 

996 

16 

31 

o 

reli .. •• --I 

38 

75 

* o 

1 

1 962 

1 925 

998 

6 

13 

•• 

Vaddar 

5 ; 

9 

1 ^ 

1 995 

‘ 991 

999 



} 


c 3 
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Chapter VIII. — Literacy 





Xumber per l,00o 


1 

Xumber per 
literate la EngUah. 

Caste, 


Literate. 

i 


m iterate. 

’ 



- 


Total. 

Males, : 

Fe- 

males. 

Tur.i' 

Ma'. 

j 

Fe- 

mal 

Total 

Mal«-a 

ie- 

males . 

1 ! 

1 

o 

_ 

4 


♦i 1 

7 


9 

10 

HIXJDC AXD AXIMIST— 





, 





V’aghri 

o 

8 

1 

995 

992 

999 


6 


Vaai-Khadayuta 

4S1 

752 

l;^0 

519 

248 

8*20 

I 

1,01 t 

46 

Vaol-Modh 

Oo) 

771 

024 

447 

22'> 

676 

i.ioi 

1.717 

487 

Vaai-Shnniali 

500 

727 

244 

500 

27 : 

756 


1.00 i 

44 

Varli 

1 

3 


990 

“'-•7 

lOco 



0 

JAIX. 










Chaturth . , . • • ■ i 

66 

117 

10 

914 

881 i 

990 

2J 

42 

2 

Vani-Oaval 

371 

605 

60 

629 

o65 

i 

940 ! 

1 

58 

!<>} 

7 

. 

MUSALMAX. 






1 




Baluch 

11 

17 

3 i 

j 989 

, 

983 : 

997 

5 


1 

Botira (Shia) 

367 

569 

147 

! 603 

i 

401 1 

S50 i 

446 

»04 

! -7 

Bohra (aunni) 

^ 

436 

21 

1 773 

564 

979 

62 

1 122 

1 3 

Mihrbahar ' . . 

8 

14 


1 992 

986 

1,000 


1 


Sainaa 

14 

' 24 

1 

1 936 

976 

999 

4 

r 

1 

Sheikh .. .. 

64 

; 120 

1 a 1 

936 

j 

380 

991 

24 

] 

48 

I 

GHBI3TIAX3, 


; 

1 i 

i j 

i 

1 





i 

(a) Gujarat 

220 

j 2S3 

1 

' 730 

717 

851 

200 

273 

118 

(6) East Indiaa 

182 

i 243 

j ui 

818 

752 , 

889 . 

1,407 

1,853 

936 

(c) Beccaa 

' 258 

299 ; 

1 217 

1 i 

742 

701 1 

781 

1,240 j 

1,706 

732 
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CHAPTER IX.— LANGUAGE. 


Section 1. — General. 

423. For the reasons given in the opening paragraph of the Chapter on Caste 

were ordered on this occasion not to devote special attention to Languages as 

.'-iich. The Linguistic Survey of India being now concluded, the soundness of this 
direction will be apparent. It mil however be found from what follows that, so 
long as we record Language at the Census, some discussion of the boundaries of 
different language names is unavoidable. Some notes entitled “ A Glossary of Rare 
or Obscure Lauguage Names ” have been detached from this Chapter and relegated 
to the Appendices. 

424. This is perhaps the best place to remark that in my Administrative 
Report I have strongly urged the abandonment of the language column from the 
schedules of the next Census. My reasons are (1) that, as many of the language 
names are ambiguous, our returns are never correct (this is clearly brought out below 
in the discussions of Lahnda and of Konkani) ; (2) that the Linguistic Survey has 
already furnished figures of the speakers of each language, which, though not pur- 
porting to be more than rough estimates, are, for the reasons given, incomparably 
more correct than our Census figures, though these purport to go down to digits ; 
and (3) that there is no economic value in the return. Xo Administrative problems 
are, so far as I know, likely to be solved by reference to Imperial Table X, which 
•'ould not be solved by reference to the Tables of Caste and Religion. 

425. The direction on the Cover of the Enumeration Book was as follows ; — 

“ Column 13 — Language . — Enter the language which each person ordinarily uses in his own 
home. In the case of infants and deaf-mutes the language of the mother should be entered.” 

In the Code the following supplementary Instruction was added ; 

■■ Column 13 — Language . — Remember that you are to enter the language which each 
person talks in his home and not the language in which he talks to you. On the other hand a 
man does not talk a different language from you merely because his pronunciation is different. 
Thus Parsees talk Gujarati. There is no such language as Parsi. On the other hand Bhils and 
.■^ome other wild tribes speak languages of their own. Your Supervisor is supplied with an index 
to the Indian languages occurring in this Presidency, and you should consult him avhen in 
doubts.” 

The Index of Languages referred to above was bound up with the Caste Index, 
and was a new departure at tfiis Census. Unfortunately in preparing it I did not 
have the advantage of consulting the Index of Language Xames, Calcutta, 1920, 
compiled by Sir George Grierson as part of the publications of the Linguistic Survey. 
This was received later. 

426. In the Abstraction stage it was directed that if column 13 of the 
Schedule was blank, the language of the district should be shown unless the clue 
were furnished by the birth-place and caste columns. 

Section 2. — Gipsy Langllages. 

427. One of the results of the Linguistic Survey has been to limit the appli- 
cation of the term “ Gipsy " to languages which (a) are spoken by genuinely 
wandering or criminal tribes, and (6) are otherwise unclassed. These languages are 
treatedin Vol. XI (the latest) of the Linguistic Survey, still in the Press. They have 
nothing to do with Romany, the language of the Gipsies of Europe, which is 
considered by Dr. Grierson to be allied to the Dardic Group of Himalayan languages, 
of which the most important is Kashmiri. The past Censuses erred in assigning to 
the head Gipsv anv language whose affinities were not at once obvious, and in 1891 
nrany names were thus included. Nevertheless, in spite of removal of some names, 
in 1901, the figures did not change, while in 1911 they rose. Now, with the Lin- 
guistic Survev completed, several of the most important components of this group 
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have been removed. 
Table 


These with theh tiguros in 1911 are shown in the following 


Diahct'i Classed as Gipsy in 1911, now removed. 


0 


Name. 


Number of 
speaterb. 


1911. 


Huw classed at this Census. 


Chapparbandi 

Charani 

Ghisadi 

Kaikadi 

Korvi 

Lamanki \ 

Vanjari j 

Vaddari* 

Paradi 

Tirguli 


252 Diasallowed altogether. 
207 As Bhili. 

220 As Gujarati. 

2,639 As Tamil. 

943 As Tamil 

34,916 As Rajasthani. 

? As Telegu. 

411 As Bhili. 

358 Disallowed altogether. 


* It is impossible to give the figure as it was amalgamated with Odki, which is recognised by the Linguistic Survey 
as a Gipsy language. 

428. The resulting figures show the following changes since 1891 — 

Gipsy Languages, Totals, 1891 to 1921 (in thousands). 


1891 

.. 30 

1901 

.. 30 

1911 

.. 46 

1921 

.. 6 


The 1921 figure is made up of any or all of the following which alone were allowed 
to be classified as Gipsy : — ^Beldari. Kolhati, Lad, Odki, Garodi and Mang Garodi, 
Shikalgari, and Mishra Shi[i;algari, Pendari, Kahirki (Sind), Bahmupi (immigrants 
from the Punjab) and Advichanchi or Haranshikari. Also, of course unavoidably, 
the word Gipsy, if returned, as it might be by some Town Enumerator, who would 
however apply it probably wrongly. The affinities of Advichanchi and Haran- 
shikari are not certain. They are probably not Gipsy, but were left in this tiroup 
from uncertainty. 


Section 3, — Sind Languages. 


429. The languages of Sind present more difficulties than those of the Presi- 
dency proper. The boundaries of the various languages of the Desert region are 
not at all sharply defined, and the question is still further complicated by the use 
of the same term as the name of quite different languages, or dialects. Thus in 
Grierson’s language Index Jatki ” is given as a name used for nine different 
things and “ Hindki ” for seven, 

430. The most important thing is to try to get at the figures of Panjabi and 
Lahnda. In 1901 Lahnda was not shown. But MuJtani was returned with 20 
and Peshawari wdth 2 speakers. Pimjabi w^as returned with 34,384. Jatki does 
not appear ; but Siraiki w’as shown as a dialect of Smdhi with 651 speakers. In 1 91 1 
the problem was handled differently in the various Tables. In Imperial Table X 
Punjabi, Siraiki or Jatki, and Lahnda were all amalgamated imder Punjabi, which 
thus had 21 1 ,079 speakers. In the Eeport Volume, in Subsidiary Table I to Chapter 
IX, Lahnda seems to have been amalgamated with Punjabi, but Siraiki and Jatki 
were separately shown. In Subsidiary Table IV to the same Chapter they were 
all shown separately. Punjabi was placed by itself with 35,881 speakers ; Siraiki 
and Jatld with 175,198 speakers were placed as a separate language between Lahnda 

and Sindhi ; Lahnda came out with 227 speakers composed of the following 

Kacchri 2, Multani 192, Pishori {i.e. Peshaw^ari) 33. The truth can never be got ”at 
because Siraiki and Jatki are both of them terms used sometimes of one, and some- 
times of the other language. In other words there should not have to be an entrv 
for them at all. ^ 
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431. In Grierson’:^ Index Jatki is given nine meanings. Of these, seven are 
synonyms either of Lahnda generally, or of some special dialect of Lahnda. One is a 
synon^Tii of a dialect of true Punjabi. The ninth runs as follows ; — 

“ Under the form Jatki Sindhi it indicates the Lasi dialect of Sindhi.” 


Siraiki (with the ‘ a ’ long or short) is defined thus 

“ Literally the language of the Sire, or country up-stream. Hence used to designate the 
two following languages, both spoken in Upper Sind. (1) Siraiki Hindki or Siraiki Lahnda : a 
form of the Multani dialect of Lahnda spoken in Upper Sind. (2) Siraiki Sindhi : a dialect of 
Sindhi spoken in Upper Sind.” 


432. There was therefore no option at this Census but to again show the figures 
of Siraiki or Jatki separately. But over and above the difficulty of the two terms 
referred to above we have the further trouble that Punjabis themselves do not distin- 
guish between the true (Eastern) Punjabi and the Lahnda (Western) Punjabi. 
Lahnda is purely a grammarian's ivord. It means " Western,” and was invented 
as a suitable name for the Western Punjabi, which is regarded by scholars, but not 
by the masses, as distinct from true Punjabi not only in present form but also in 
origin. Consequently, until enumerators become grammarians the figures of 
Lahnda speakers can only be guessed. They will be comprised of the following : 
(1) all speakers of dialect names, such as Multani, definitely assignable to Lahnda 
and nothing else, (2) a proportion — probably the larger proportion — of speakers of 
Siraiki and Jatki, and (3) a considerable number of the figures recorded under 
Punjabi. 


433. A determined effort was made to secure truer figures at this Census by 
means of the local Index of Languages, referred to above. The correct classification 
of Lahnda and Punjabi can only be done wodmHce, fs at the enumeration stage. 
Once the schedules are sent in there is no further chance of amendment. By taking 
the birth-place figures for the various Districts of the Punjab we could get some 
assistance. But this would be only a very rough guide, because, not only would 
those returns include Sindhi speakers born by chance in the Punjab Eastern dis- 
tricts, but it would exclude all Lahnda speakers born in Sind. Unfortunately 
the clear instructions given in the Index of languages was rendered less useful by 
(1) the late date of the appearance of that publication, and (2) the inefficiency of the 
Census staff. For the late appearance of the Indices there were a number of contri- 
butory causes, — first the loss of my box of records on the Eailways in August 1920, 
secondly, the slowness of the private press, which printed the English version, and 
thirdly, the slowness of the Sindhi Translator’s Office to which the English version 
was sent for translation. The net result has raised the figure of Lahncla to 5,920. 
The figures of the two Censuses may be compared as follows ; — 



Punjabi. 

Lahnda. 

Siraiki and 
Jatki. 

1911 — Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter IX , . 

. . 35.881 

227 

175,198 

1921 — Imperial Table X 

. . 45,706 

5,920 

163,607 


434. As regards Sindhi, to the difficulties caused by the names Jatki and 
Siraiki mentioned above must be added the difficulties experienced with the names 
on the Eajputana frontier where the Sind language passes indefinably into Marwaii. 
In the 1911 report TAareZf was shown as a division of Sindhi, with two separate 
subdivisions, — (1) Dhatki and (2) Thari Tharadiri, Thradri, Tharki and Tharin. 
On the other hand the Linguistic Survey classifies this language Thareli or Dhatki ” 
under Marwari. I have kept it distinct at this Census, as also Kacchi, which is 
classed by the Linguistic Survey as a dialect of Sindhi. 

The figures are — 

Thareli and Kachhi, 

Dhatki. 

1911 — Subsidiary Table IV to Chapter IX .. .. 116,664 370.559 

1921 — Imperial Table X .. .. 134.726 428,051 

c s 10—39 
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Sectiox 4. — Koxkani. 

435. In tlie Index of Languages emphasis w.is laid on the correct classification 
j of Konkani. A study of the figures recorded in 1911 under this name show co’icl^i- 
' sively that there was at that Census confusion ifetween the triu' Konkani of the Coa 
i side and a Bhil dialect or Maratlii dialect of the Surgaua-Bansda region which seems 
to be indiscriminately pronounced Konkani or Kokani. That these two languages 
were inadvertently mixed together is shown by the sketch map appended, 
showing the distribution of Konkani speakers in 1911. and by the Table 
given below. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 101. — Distribution of Konkani speakers 1911 and 1921, in units 
returning more than 100 at either Census. 


1911 1921 


District. 


Konkani. 

Gomantaki 

Total. 

Percentage 
to Popula- 
tion of 
j District. 

i 

> • 

Konkani. 

Actual Numbers. 

Actual 

Numbers. 

Percentage 
jto Popula- 
i tion of 

1 District, 

Kanara 


119A36 


119,436 

! 27-7 

131,040 

32-6 

Surat Agency 


07,507 

3 , 

97.600 

47*0 

Nil 


Bombay City 


0,287 

1S.2S3 

27,570 

’ 2*8 

32,598 

’2-8 

West Khandesh 


1(5,095 

5 

16.100 

2-7 

Nil 


Surgana 


12.350 


12,350 

81-6 

Nil 


Janjira 


. ‘ 7,133 


7,133 

8-0 

6 


Savant vadi 


5,805 


5,805 

2*7 

5,217 

2*5 

Ratnagiri 


2,080 

722 

3,411 

0-3 

2,053 

0*2 

Belgaum 


3,008 


3,008 

0-3 

3,374 

0*3 

Dharwar 


2,774 


2,774 

i 0 ‘3 

2,415 

: 0*2 

Karachi 


1,034 

926 

1,960 

j 0-4 

2,206 

; 0*4 

Poona 


491 

1,455 

1,946 

[ 0-2 

1.392 

: 0*1 

Thana {including Bombay Suburban^ 

1,397 

342 

1,739 

0’2 

3,278 

' 0-3 

Surat 


1.572 

82 

1,654 

i 0-3 

Nil 


Xasik 


29S 

361 

659 

i ^ ^ 

Nil 


Bijapur 


225 

1 

226 

1 ' ■ 

120 


Kolaba 


124 

82 

206 


252 


Kolhapur 


24 

158 

182 

1 

401 


Kagar 


27 

148 

175 


65 


Sukkur 


5 

166 

171 

1 


.! 

S. M. C. States . . 


130 

20 

150 


315 


Ea^t Khandesh 


19 

43 [ 

62 


115 


Kathiawar 


6 

60 

66 


178 

1 . . 

Satara 


25 

113 

138 

1 

135 



436. While the map refejs only to the language recorded as “ Konkani ” 
pure and simple in 1911, in the Table the figures for both Konkani with synonyms 
and Gomantaki with synonyms are given. There is thus ready comparison with 
the present Census, at which classification has been effected by combining Konkani, 
Goanese, and their synonyms for the figures presented in Imperial Table X. 

437. The problem is of course much complicated by the fact that Marathi of 
' the Konkani standard is often described as Konkani. An enumerator in Poona or 

Satara, coming across a kunbi or kulvacU from below ghats, and recognising that his 
dialect differs slightly from his own, is liable to enter the man as a Konkani speaker. 

438. The true Konkani of the Goa side is considered by Sir George Grierson 
and other scholars to be derived not from Marathi, but separately and earlier than 
Marathi from another Prakrit. This language is the same as Goanese, grouped 
separately under Gomantaki (which is only a Sanskritised name for the same thing) \ 
in the 1911 Eeport. Like most languages it varies in several directions. Among ' 
high class Goanese it is much mixed up with Portuguese words. Among the Musal- 
man sailors of Kanara it is mixed with a sprinkling of Urdu or Arabic, under the 
name Xavayati. Among the Chitpavan Brahmans it takes a more Sanskritic 
tinge and becomes closer to Marathi. At the present Census Goanese with its syno- 
nyms and Konkani with its synonyms have been amalgamated, and the Bhil dialect 
has been merged in Bhili. That there is no justification for separating Goanese 
from Konkani is proved by Sir George Grierson’s Index of Language Names, in 
which the two are clearly recorded as synonyms. 

439. As to this Bhil dialect one would expect it to be the language of the 

Kokanas or Koknas, a caste with affinities 
to the Bhils. But the 1911 figures of 
that caste did not give an exact approxi- 
mation in territorial distribution with the 
territorial distribution of the Bhil dialect 
of Konkani. The marginal figures are 
given for ready reference. Further it is 
clear that the Kokna Caste is not 
represented in the Surgana State, in which 
81 • 6 per cent, of the population was in 
1911 recorded as speaking Konkani. 


District. i 

* Konkani” 
speakers, 
1911 

Kokna 

Caste, 

1911 

Kokna 

Caste, 

1921 

Surgana 

12,3o0 

Nil 

Not tabu- 
lated. 

Surat Agency 1 
W. Khandesht 

97,597 

66,181 : 

43,111 

1 6,095 

17,635 

20,675 

Surat Dist. . . 

1,572 : 

2,265 1 

2,437 

Nasik 

298 1 

Nil 

1 

Not tabu- 
lated. 

Javhar 

Nil. i 

6,562 1 

2,951 
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Out of a population of 15.180 no less than 14,866 were recorded by religion as 
Hindus. Of these the only numerous castes were as given 
in the margin. From these figutes it will be clear not only 
that the Kokna caste is either unrepresented or called by 
the name of Bhil, but that the number of Konkani .speak- 
ers (12,350) is insufficient to cover the Bhils alone or even 
the Bhils ph/s Varlis. 


Bhii 

, » 4,002 

Kunbi 

.. T.Sll 

^'arli 

.. 1,151 

Koh 

S90 

Marat ha 

440 




440. The fact therefore emerges that the ordinary dialect of both the cultivating 
and labouring classes in that State is sometimes called Konkani. And this is con- 
firmed by Sir George Hrierson’s Index in which " Konkani (2) ’’ is giveii as “ A dialect 
of Bhili, spoken in Xavasari of Baroda, Surat, Surgana, Xasik, and Khandesh 
(Bombay).” At the same time it is interesting to remember that in 1901 and 
1921 the ordinary language of the State was returned as Marathi and not as 
Konkani. The following Table shows the languages returned at each of the three 
Censuses : — 


Liii'ix'iqe i'c r'Hnjano Stntt. 1901. 1911 caul 1921. 




Xiimber uf speakers. 


1901 1913 1921 


BhiU^ 

1. Bhili proper 

2. Charani 

3. Konkani 
Gujarati 
Hindusthani 
Bajasthani 
Marathi 
Persian 


1 

Nik ' 

1 

5 

Nik - 

35 

Nik 

348 ; 

12,350 

J 

130 ! 

130 

71 

291 

2S9 

141 

11 1 

12 

17 

k749 ! 

2,357 

14,683' 

3 ! 

Nik 

Nik 


There seems therefore at the moment some doubt whether the dialect of Surgana 
would be classed by the Linguistic Survey as Marathi or Bhili. The people some- 
times call it Konkani. But if that term is for any reason barred, as was the case at 
this Census, they call it Marathi. 

441 . Generally speaking the distribution of the Konkani returns at this Census 
would seem to be fairly correct, except that the Karachi figure is probably swelled 
by persons who really speak Marathi of the Konkani standard. 


Sectiok 5. — Ahirani or Khaxdeshi. 

442. Ahirani or Khandeshi is a conspicuous example of a language in which the 
considered opinion of the Director of the Linguistic Survey is never supported by 
the Census figures. In 1901 the number of speakers of these two language names 
combined was 2,021. all in Khandesh. The only other names which might possibly 
be included are Dhangari (Khandesh 13) and Eangari (Khandesh 32). This 
gives, 2,066. In 1911 we get the following ; Ahirani 113, Khandeshi 133, Rangari 
32, Gavli 125 (Xasik 105), Chitodi 60 : Possible total 463. Yet the Linguistic Survey 
estimates the number of speakers at 1,253,066, all of which would be in Khandesh 
and the regions immediately adjoining. Ahirani is a composite language, with a 
basic structure of old Gujarati and an admixture of Marathi words. In the classi- 
fication of the Linguistic Survey Marathi belongs to the Southern Group of the 
outer Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryan Branch of the Aryan Sub-Family of the Indo- 
European Family : while Ahirani, side by side with Bhili, occupies a po-sition between 
Gujarati and Rajasthani in the Central Group of the Liner Sub-Branch of the same 
main Branch, Sub-Family and Family. I made a few enquiries of Khandesh resi- 
dents with a view to ascertaining whether Khande.shi is now really talked. The 
general opim'on is that it is only talked by old fasiiioned people in villages and towns, 
and is everywhere giving wav to Standard Marathi. Being unwritten, it is bound* 
under the influence of the official use of Marathi in Courts, Schools and Offices to 
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disappear. As the result of drawing attention to this language in the Instructions 
of Enumerators have secured 200,267 at this Census namely : — 


West Khandesh . . . . . . 145,676 

East Khandesii . . . . . . 53,363 

Nasik .. .. 1,034 

Belgaum . . • • ■ • 118 

Reva Kantha . . . . • • 41 

Xagar . . ■ ■ • • 22 

Elsewhere . . • • • • 13 


Section 6. — Bhili. 

Bliili is another case of the same kind. It is extraordinarily difficult to get the 
figures. New names keep cropping up, and get wrongly classified. Enumerators 
who speak Marathi or Gujarati enter any Bhil whose dialect they can understand 
as a Marathi speaker, or a Gujarati speaker as the case may he. Some of the Bhil 
dialects are in practice (if not in linguistic origin) intermediate between Marathi and 
Gujarati. Thus in the Dangs it is always a matter of personal opinion which of the 
two langirages should be the official language. In 191 1 the Census of the Dangs was 
taken in Marathi, and this time in Gujarati. An English Magistrate who has recent- 
ly arrived from the Deccan, and knows hardly any Gujarati, will find himself almost 
better able to understand evidence given by Chodras in East Surat than his Gujarati 
Shetistedar or the local Gujarati Sub-Inspector of Police. But not only does Bhili 
merge into those two languages, but it merges into Rajasthani also ; and our Census 
figures are a matter of the wildest chance. In this case also the 1911 all-India figures 
for Bhili were 1,250,000 below the estimates of the Linguistic Survey. The figures 
of 1911 and 1921 of this Presidency are Bhil Dialects (1911) — -416,991 ; Bhili 
language (1921)— 711,981. 

444. The distribution of the returns at the two Censuses reveals the hopeless 
uncertainty of the figures : — ■ 


Subsidiar)j Table No. 102.-- 

-Bkili figures from 

the principal units, 1911 

and 1921. 

Unit. 



1011. 

1921. 

West Khandesh 



188,925 

238,187 

Surat Agency 



12,937 

138,782 

Reva Kantha 



79,020 

1U9,102 

Surat District 



21,426 

77,957 

Mahi Kantha 



5,122 

39,707 

Xasik 



17,725 

34,202 

East Khandesh 



30,374 

31,135 

Ranch Mahals 



41,682 

15,008 

Ahmednagar 



12,226 

12,545 

Broach 



6,541 

10,897 


Section 7. — Hindi. 

445. Under Western Hindi are included all Bombay forms of Hindustani. 
Dr. Grierson divides Western Hindi into the following main types — Hindustani, 
Bangaru, Braj, Kanauji and Bundeli. We are only concerned with the first. This 
he divides into Vernacular Hindustani and Literary Hindustani, with 5:| and 7-| 
million speakers respectively. A very important point to remember so far as this 
Presidency is concerned is that out of the 1,261,339 persons who returned names 
classified as Western Hindi {i.e., Hindustani, Musalmani. etc.), only the few who are 
strangers fi'om beyond our Xorthern borders, are unable to speak fluently, and if 
educated, to write, the local vernacular, whether Sindhi. Marathi, Gujarati or Kanar- 
ese, as well. Moreover I am convinced that the majority of those returning these 
names are better acquainted with the local language than with Hindi. For comfort 
# a Mtissalman villager in say, Belgaum will talk Kanarese or (Marathi. But for reli- 
gious reasons he will return his language to the enumerator as Musalmani. Consi- 
derable time and energy is devoted by (Musalmans in this Presidency in the effort 
to get their sons taught Urdu. These boys learn at their schools an oral smattering 
of the Koran, and a script and language which they will scarrely ever have need to 

c 3 10—40 
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use. For their own comfort they mostly learn the local language and script as well. 
From the Cemus point of view rve accept their return under the head of language. 
But it would be j ust as correct to enter the local vernacular. 

Section 8. — The Figures. 


440 . The Tables which close the Chapter show the distribution of the various 
languages in the Presidency. As the notes to the first Table are full and complete 
there is nothing further to be discussed the main problems being already discussed 
above. In 1911 , following past Censuses a Table was given showing the distribution 
of Kanarese and Marathi speakers in Sholapur and the three Karnatak Districts. 
As the figures for past Censuses showed no signs of the displacement of either 
language by the other, and as the use of particular languages as the Educational 
and official languages for definite areas stabilises the distribution of languages at 
the present day. I have not thought it worth while to continue the enquiry on this 
occasion. Marathi is of course known by most educated men in the Bombay 
Karnatak. But there is a strong feeling of local patriotism for Kanarese ; and 
there is little likelihood of its d}fing out. 

Si(bsid^aru Tohl^ Jo. 103. — Distribution of total population hy language. 

[This Table gives the same thirty-two languages or language-groups as Imperial Table X, but rearranged, in 
the case of Indian lan;Luaires, according to their order in the Classified List of the Linguistic Survey. The figures in 
square brackets after the names of Families and Branches indicates the serial numbers in the classified list which 
belong to each. The numbers of speakers are given to the nearest thousand, except that where the number is less 
than 750 the neare^t decimal of a thousand is shown, and where less than 50 nothing is shoA\Ti. The numbers for 
1001 and 1911 are arm ed at after excluding the figures for Aden, and reclassifying, where necessary, according to 
the latest classification of the Linguistic Survey, and the various details given in the notes appended to the Table] . 




Tutfil number of sneakers in , i 

thousands. A umber 1 

per miiie of j 
the popula-! 


AVhere chiefly, 
spoken. 




1901 

1911 

1921 

tion 1921. 1 

1 

AUSTRIC FAMILY 

[I to 30] 

! 1 

' Xot tabulated. 




TIBETO-CHIXESE FAMILY 

[31 to 281] 

! 





1. Burmese 


0*1 


01 



HRAVIDIAX EANILV [i8o to 330] 






Draoida Group. 



' 




2. Tamil 

(a) .. 

1 IL 

19 

29 

1 ^ ' 

Bombay, Poona, 

Karnatak. 

3. Alalayaiam 

(6) .. 

1 

2 

2 


Boni'bay, Kanara. 

4. Kanaie.'^e 

(c) .. 

3,097 

1 

3,012 

2,943 

! 110 


5. Tulu 

id) .. 

0-4 

0*4 

1 


Bombay, Kanaia. 

Intermediate Group . 


, X"ot 

tabulated. 




A ndhrn La rpi otje. 


j 




1 

t>. Telegu 

(e) .. 

114 

137 

153 

6 

, Karnatak. 

Xortk- U’e^bteru La /^quage 






1 

7. Brahui 


i 

29 

45 

2 

Sind. 


INDO-EUROPEAX FAMILY. 

{Aryan Sub-Family) [331 to 840]. 
ERAXIAX BRAXCH [331 to 378]. 
Persian Group. 

8. Persian 

Ea'sitrn Group, 

9. Pashto 
10. Baluchi 


(/) 


11 

109 


13 

199 


14 I 

202 i 


Bombay. 


In small num beis 
everywhere. 

Sind. 
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Total number of speakers in 
thousands. 


1901. 


1911. 


1921. 


Number 
per mille of 
- the popula- 
tion, 1921, 


Where chiefly 
spoken. 


DARDIC BRANCH 


[379/114] 


X...t tabulated. 


IXDO-ARVAN 

BRANCH 


[115;849] 
Xorth^Weittrn Group. 


11. Lahanda 

ig) •• 


1 

6 

•• 

Sind. 

12. Siraiki and Jatki 

ik) .. 

0-7 

175 

164 

6 

Sind. 

13. Sindhi 

(k) .. 

2,935 

3,007 

2,618 

98 


14. Thareli and Dhatki 

(0 ■■ 


117 

135 

5 

Sind. 

13. Kacchi 

{m) .. 

476 

371 

42S 

16 

Cutch, Sind. 

Soidheni Group. 




i 



16. Marathi 

(n) .. 

10,100 

10,453 

9,791 

367 


17. Konkani 

(0) .. 

170 

165 

186 

7 

Kanara. 

Eastern Group. 




i 

i 



IS. Bengali 


0-6 

o 

4 


Bomba}'. 

Jlediate Group. 







19. Eastern Hindi 

iP) ■■ 

3 

0-7 

0.5 


West Khandesh. 

Central Group. 







20. Western Hindi 

ig) •• 

1,121 

1,226 

1,261 

47 

Everywhere. 

21. Panjabi 

(r) .. 

34 

36 

46 

2 

Sind. 

22. Gujarati 

i-s) .. 

0,070 

7,204 

7,404 

277 


23. BhiU 

it) .. 

1 

187 

547 

712 

27 

* Reva Kantha, Mahi 
Kant ha, Khandesh. 
Nasik. 

24. Ahira ni or Khandeshi 

{V) 

0 

0*5 

200 

8 

Khandesh. 

25, Rajasthani 

(v) . . 

275 

! 

:?72 1 

277 

10 

. Siii‘1 ; bill aUj every- 
V here. 

Pahari Group. 


Not 

tabulated. 




UNCLASSIFIED INDIAN 

LANGUAGES [850 /S72 

1 






26, Gipsy 

{iv) . 

0*7 

3 5 

0 


; Deucan. Karnatak, 

Sind. 

IXDIAN LANGUAGES NOT 

SEPARATELY TABULATED. 






27. 


0*3 

0-3 ^ 

3 


Bombay. 

OTHER ASIATIC LANGUAGES. 







28. 


1 

1 

3 


Bombay. 

ARABIC. 


! 





29. Arabic 


5 

5 

5 


Bom hay. 

EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 







30. English 


38 

47 

55 

2 

Bombay, Pouiia, 

Karachi, Nasik. 

31. Others 


9 

9 

i 



ALL OTHER LANGUAGES AND 
LANGUAGE NOT RETURNED 

3 

0-3 

: 0-3 ; 




Xotes . — (^) After addini? Korvi and Kaikadi in both 1901 and 1911. 

{b) After adding Malabari in 1901. 

(o) After minor adjustments in 1911, which do not affect the thousands. 

{(i) After deducting for 1911 speakers of Tulu in Khandesh Agency and Koraga in Surat Agency. 
(€) After adding Waddari in 1901, and 3.000 of the ombined figures of Waddari and Odki in 1911. 
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Figures of 1911 are those of Subsidiary Table IV, not Imperial Table X. 

(g) Multani and Peshavari tidal only 22 in 1901. See discussion in text ab<jve as regardij this lajiguage. 

(?i) Jatki not shown in 190l. See also discussion in text. 

(X:) After deducting all Sindhi Minor dialect.'? in 1911, they arc none of them Smdhi. 

Xot shown at all in 1901. 

{tn) After adding Kayasthi and Bhatia, 1901 and Kayasthi, 1911. 

(/>) After deducting m 1901 minor dialects not heing Marathi, and all Kftnkani tigurcs ('xctjd tho>c of K<*laha 
and Janjira and 2,000 uf those shown for Bombay ; in 1911 after deductim: mimir dialects in the ^ame May and all 
Konkani except for Kulaba, Janjira and Karachi and o,U00 of those hhown fur Bombay. 

io) After taking in 19ol Gaonu Kiristav and Xavaiti, the balance (l,f>8o) of the Bombay tigiire, and the figuies 
for all districts exoejit Janjira, Kolaba, and those shoMn in the Table m the btidy of the Chaptei as being Bhih. In 
1911 after taking Gomantaki, Gao pari, Kiristav anti Xavaiti, the balance (4,250) uf the figures for Bombay and the 
figures for true Konkani districts in the same May as stated above. 

{p) In 1901 the figure includes ‘‘ Pardeshi uliich Moidd in nicrst cases be Western Hindi. In 1911, after adding 
Purbi. 

iq) Includes all local forms of Mu^ahnani. 

(r) See discussion in text above. The figures are too hiLdi. 

(.5) After adding in 1901 Pat vega ri and Ghisadi and dedurting Bhatia, Kacchi, Kayasthi and Kangari. In 1911 
after deducting Khande.shi, Kayasthi, Malvi and Rangari and adding Parkari. 

(t) After adding in 1901 Charani, Pa rad hi and Va<avd and the Konkani figures for Surgana, Xasik. Khandesh 
and Surat Agency. In 1911 adding the same and also speakers removed from Tulu, and figures of Kotvali and 
Vitilima. 

(w) In 1911 the figures represent Ahirani. Khande^hi, Gavali, Rangari and Chitodi. 

(v) After adding in 1901 figures of Banjhari and Lamaki and in 1911 the same plus MengtM ari and Malvi. 

(u'} The balance of Gij^sy languages as explained in the text above. 



Svb^diary Table No. 104. — Distribution- by language of the 'population of 

each district. 
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District and 


Natural Division. 

Kanarese. Brahui. 

Pashto. 

Baluchi. 

Lalinda. 

Siraiki and . 
Jatli. ; 

Smdhj. 

1 

- 3 

4 


6 

7 

s 

Total for the Province 

1,102 17 

5 

76 

2 

61 

980 

I. — Bombay City 

45 

14 

1 

1 


15 

IL— Gujarat 


1 

1 



3 

Ahmeda bad 

1 

3 




p 

Broach 


1 




4 

Kaira . . 


1 


; 1 


1 

Panch Mahals 


1 

o 



1 

Surat . . 






IIL— Konkan 

753 

1 


1 



Kanara 

0,641 1 



’ 



Koiaba 

3 ^ 

1 





Ratnagiri 

2 ; 






Thaua 

10 ’ 

1 i 





Bombay vSuburban District 

20 - 

16 

2 



2 

IV. — Deccan 

111 

1 

1 

f 


1 

2 

Ahmednagar 

6 .. 





3 

Khandesh, East . . 

3 .. 

1 



2 


Khandesh, West . . 

3 ; 


I 3 

1 . 



Nasik 

3 ! 

1 



6 

8 

Poona . . 

17 

i 6 

4 

i 


1 

Satara 

112 

i 1 





Sholapur 

711 

1 

i 

i ^ 


3 


Nuniber per 10,000 of 


Tliareli or 
Dhatki. 


-Kamatak 

Belgaum 

Bijapur 

Dharwar 


VI.--Sind 


Hyderabad 

Karachi 

Xavabshah 

Larkana 

Sukkur 

Thar and Parkar . . 
Upper Sind Frontier 


136 

31 i 

1 

601 

17 

460 

7,353 i 

411 

9 

14 

184 

3 

577 ’ 

8,237 f 

79 

93 

85 j 

j 510 

15 

95 

6,428 ' 

5 

74 

6 ; 

397 

1 

972 

7,747 

14 . 

288 

11 

* 835 ■ 

7 

708 , 

8,068 : 


57 

51 : 

! 364 

3 i 

331 ' 

8,871 

3,262 

20 

8 ! 

389 ; 

73 

221 : 

4,392 

621 

37 1 

2,423 

49 

160 ; 

6,522 
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Population bpeakiiig. 


Kacchi. ! 

Marathi. 

1 

Konkani. 

Hindi. 

Panjabi. 

Crujarati. 

Bhil Lan- 
guages. 

AMrani 

and 

KJiandeshi. 

Bajas- 

thani. 

Gipsy 

Languages. 

Others. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


18 

19 

20 

160 ; 

3,667 

70 

472 

17 

2,773 

267 

75 

104 

2 

100 

336 

5,141 

277 

1,477 

25 

2,007 



99 

•• 

562 

7 

49 

1 

422 

1 

9,078 

352 


78 


7 

6 ' 

55 

•> 

571 

1 

9,131 

•> 


208 


U 

8 

2S 


627 

1 

8,964 

354 


11 


2 

8 ' 

7 


309 

1 

9,651 

2 


17 


2 

o 

26 

1 

254 

1 

9,234 

400 


69 


10 

9 

106 


344 


8,368 

1,156 


7 


9 

10 

8,195 

451 

241 

1 

286 



16 

1 

45 

1 

595 

3,262 

422 


6 



9 

2 

62 

6 

9,762 

5 * 

lOo 

1 

62 

1 


25 

2 

32 

1 

9,816 

18 

155 


4 



1 


3 

6 

8,862 

13 

253 

1 

798 



25 


31 

135 

6,833 

152 

883 

6 

1,434 



71 , 


446 

4 ; 

7,993 

3 

629 

7 

119 

523 

330 

124 

3 * 

149 

1 i 

8.899 ' 

1 

545 

2 

38 

172 


222 

6 

105 

s 

7,798 

1 

1,050 

1 ** 1 ‘ 

> 89 

289 

496 

211 

4 

48 

4 

2:T52 


‘ 539 ' 


; 485 

3,711 

2,270 

193 


36 

4 i 

8,593 


. 632 

3 

' 89 

411 

12 

141 

1 3 

95 

4 : 

8,979 

14 . 

480 

27 

113 

3 


79 

2 

271 

1 ; 

9,495 

1 

296 

3 

27 



7 

•> 1 

55 

f 

1 1 

7,824 

1 

836 

12 

97 

5 


48 

o 

459 

2 ! 

1,063 

21 

963 

1 

56 


i ' 1 

114 

t 5 . 

! 

230 

1 

2,481 

35 1 

757 

1 

1 

i 


1 ! 

14 1 

i 

167 

321 ' 

2 * 

1,029 


‘ 40 


' . . ! 

228 : 

13 

233 

4 

330 

23 

1,099 


103 


1 

120 1 

5 

285 

148 

41 

7 

116 

111 i 

233 

5 

I 

287 i 

I ^ 1 

38 

106 

4 


93 

65 ! 

256 

5 


348 ! 

1 ! 

19 

651 

242 

41 ' 

457 

234 : 

809 

16 


119 i 

i 1 

200 

101 



20 

67 ' 

1 77 



519 

1 ^ ' 

i 2 

1 

1 


12 

38 

9 



12 

^ 1 

1 

1 


75 

95 

' 17 



124 

1 i> 

1 9 

72 

1 


33 

235 

337 

12 


930 

13 

' 2 

1 


50 

36 

1 


1 

I 

84 

* 16 

1 1 
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I'HAFTEB X. — Infirmities. 

CHAPTER X.— INFIRMITIES. 

PART L— GENERAL. 


Section 1. — The Basis of the Figures. 

447. The instructions on the Cover of the Eniuneration book were — 

“ If any peraou be bhnd of both eyes, or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy, or deaf 
and dumb, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. 1 )o not enter those who are blind 
of one eye only, or who are suffering from white leprosy onlv 

There were no supplementary instructions. 

447-A. The only important change at this census was that, whereas at past 
€ensuses. in the case of deaf-mutes, only those who had been deaf and dumb from 
birth were entered, at this Census (in accordance vdth the recommendations of the 
Committee appointed to examine the whole question of the education of defectives) 
all deaf-mutes were to be recorded, irrespective of the age at which the infirmity 
originated. 

448. In Abstraction infirmities were not entered on the ordinary slips ; but 
a special gang was told off to look through the books, and enter up i nfir mities on 
special slips. To cope with inc-orrect infirmity entries the following was inserted in 
the portion of the Code dealing with slip-copying : — ■ 

“ In spite of instructions to the contrary it will sometimes be found that entries have been 
made in the infirmities column, which do not correspond with the instructions, such as hand 
which properly means one-eyed, Dohen phirten, which means “ funny in the head ”. and so on! 
All such cases will be referred to the Deputy Superintendent for orders. He wiU decide whether 
to reject or admit the entries. He should be guided by the exact local meaning of the phrase 
used, the frequency of its occurrence, and so on. But as a general ride such entries should be 
rejected. 

449. A small change was made in the method of classifying cases of persons 
suffering from two or more of the census infirmities. In 1911 the following Note 
to Table XII will show the principle followed : — 

Note.— Persons .suffering from two infirmities have been classified under the more im- 
portant and not shown under the secondary affliction. Leprosy has been treated as more im- 
portant than insanity, insanity than blindness, and blindness than deaf-mutism. There are no 
insane lepers and none suffering from three infirmities. 

The actual figures were given in a small Table below the note just quoted, and 


were as follows : — 

Leper and blind . . . . . . n 

Leper and deaf-mute . . . . . . 4 

Insane and blind . . . . . . 45 

Insane and deaf-mute . . . . . . 155 

Blind and deaf-mute . . . . . . 28 


On the present occasion a person suffering from two or more infiirmities 
has been counted separately to'each of them. That is to say, the basis of the statis- 
tics is changed from persons to cases. But. as the figures above quoted will show ’ 
the effect is small. 

Section 2. — The Utility of the Figures. 

450. There are few census heads for which the figures are more unreliable than 
for infirmities. This has always been recognized. For one thing, even if the defini- 
tions of the different infirmities were clear and unmistakeable, omissions would 
arise from ( 1 ) carelessness of the enumerators, and (2) wdlful concealment. We know 
that these causes of omission exist, but have no formula for gauging their extent 
In passing it may be remarked that leprosy, at any rate in some regions, is regarded 
as specially contemptible ; that is to say, that a leper is a person to be despised, and 
not to be pitied. Consequently it is not likely that we would ever get the 'true 
figures. Blindness, deaf-mutism and insanity are usually known, where they exist 
So that concealment, even if desired, wnuld not be easv. 


Sec. 2. -The Utility op the Figures. 
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451. But, apart from all questions of omissions, all the four infirmities, in 
varying degrees, require expert diagnosis. This is of course especially the case with 
insanity. But leprosy is not easy to determine ; and even absolute blindness and 
absolute deaf-mutism are not so easy to determine as they sound. Some indication 
of the vagueness of ideas which prevail regarding terms of this sort can be given 
by the following case. The secretary of a certain association for the relief of the 
deaf and blind \\T:ote in, asking for a special schedule to be filled up. He submitted 
a sample of the schedule, which contained the following explanatory note. 

■■ ■ Deaf-mute ’ includes ‘ S^jeaking Deaf ’ and ‘ kard of hearing ’. ‘ Blind ’ includes ‘ those 

that cannot work as well as the sighted’. ” 

452. The unsatisfactory character of statistics of infirmities obtained by means 
of the population Census is well recognized in England. The following quotation 
from the 1911 Eeport of the Census of England and Wales is illuminating ; — 

f! 

“ While fully realising the great importance of attempting to ascertain the numbers of per- 
sous afflicted with certain infirmities, we must submit that statistics of this nature obtained 
through a general population Census are most unsatisfactory ; firstly, on account of the diffi- 
culty of framing a suitable form of inquiry defining the degree of disability which it is desired to 
include in the tabulation, and, secondly, because the definition has to be applied by householders 
with no technical knowledge, who will interpret it in different ways, and many of whom have a 
natural reluctance to admit that they or their relatives suffer from any defect — at least to the 
degree referred to in the inquiry. This was put more strongly by the Census Commissioners of 

1881, who statedin their report (C. 3797, page 71) : — ' we felt bound to point out, as clearly as 

we could, how very incomplete are the returns which relate to these afflictions, and more especi- 
ally those which relate to idiocy and imbecility. We have done the best we could with these 
unsatisfactory data. We cannot, however, but express our decided opinion that statements 
made by persons as to the deficiencies, mental or bodily, of their children or other relatives are 
not worth the cost and labour of collection and tabulation. ' They also quoted the results of 
an investigation into the admissions into a large idiot asylum during the year following the date 
of the Census, which showed that in one-half of the cases of admissions as indisputable idiots 
between the ages of 5 and 15 no entry had been made on the Census schedule wMch had been 
filled in a few weeks or months before. 

'' The Report on the Census of 1891 characterised these statistics as ‘ in all probability ex- 
cessively inaccurate, ' while in the Eeport for 1901 it is stated : — " Concerning the above- 
named infirmities it should be clearly understood that the machinery of an ordinary English 
Census is but imperfectly adapted to furnish the required particulrs with that degree of accuracy 
which is essential for statistical purposes. It is because experience has impressed us with this 
conviction that we have abstained from entering into minute details which, had the data been 
more reliable, would have proved highly instructive and useful. ’ 

The Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded reports as follows 
on the unsuitability of the census as an agency for ascertaining facts concerning mental defect ; 

‘ the census, it appears to us, is not an agency suitable for the ascertainment and classification 
of facts the nattu‘e of which in very many instances can only be learned by the personal obser- 
vation of men and women whose judgment has been trained and well practised in a special branch 
of medical work. Both for administrative and scientific purposes it would be better, we think, 
to ascertain the facts by special investigation such as that which has been made by our medical 
investigators, or by means of the cumulative records which we hope may be compiled as 
confidential documents, as soon as the importance of the subject is recognised.’ (Cd. 4202, 
page 198.) 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the investigations of the Royal Commission 
in 1905 proved that the Census figures for the mentally defective had been much understated 
in 1901. 

In foreign countries much the same impression prevails as to the unsatisfactory nature of 
the infirmity inquiry, and, therefore, in some cases a technical inquiry conducted by experts 
into the degree, cause, duration, etc., of the affliction follows the obtaining by the general census 
of the names and addresses of the infirm. In reply to a question on this point, the Census 
authorities of the United States of America wrote as follows : — 

‘ . one of the reasons for not including inquiries regarding physical and mental defects 

on the population schedule of the 12th Census (1900) of the United States was the realisation 
of the impossibility of getting accurate information on these points in a large number of cases, 
not only on account of the difficulty of defining the degree of impairment which would constitute 
a defect, but because of the sensitiveness of persons affected and their consequent concealment 
of such defects in themselves and members of their families. These questions, at the 1 1th Census, 
.gave rise to much criticism and complaint, and the attempt to secure these data was therefore 
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abandoned. ' It is observed., however, that at the K)th Census (1910) questions relating to 
blindness and deaf-mutism have been again introduced, with a \dew, we understand, to the 
subsequent professional inquiry referred to above. ’’ 

453. In this Presidency Major W. S. J. Shaw, T.M.S.,thc Superintendent of 
the Yeravda Lunatic Asylum, wrote to Government in Xoveml)er 1920 strongly 
urging that the enumeration of insanes should he abandoned. His letter T quotp 
in extenso : — 

As a census of the Presidency is about to be made I have the honour to invite vour 
attention to the follo'wdng points which I think afford good ground.s for omitting in this census 
certain figures of the incidence of insanity which appear in the previous one>. 1 would suggest 
that a report should be simply made of the number of insanes under restraint in asvlums, and 
that no attempt be made to obtain figures of the incidence of insanity in general, as such can 
only he quite inaccurate. In the last census report the return was for ‘ mania ' alSne. and 
‘ mania ’ is almost the most recoverable type of insanity, but now-a-days it is considered a phase 
of ‘ manic-depressive insanity ' and not a definite disease in itself. We must assume that the 
graver varieties of insanity exist in India outside Asylums as they do in all other countries, 
consequently it is difficult to understand why a return of cases of ' mania ' alone is made in India, 
unless it is meant to include all serious cases of insanity, which from every point of ffiew, it should 
not. 

2. The census of 1911 shews the population of Bombay Presidency (including Aden, but 
excluding the Xative States) as 19,672,642. The proportion of females to 1,000 males is given 
as 920 (all ages). The insane population is given as 6,270 (males 4,173 and females 2,097) or 
nearly 32 insanes (21*2 males and 10*7 females) in 100,000 of the general population. The 
total accommodation proffided in the district asylums then existing was 1,124. or nominally for 
one out of 5 ’58 insanes, even if the census figures can be accepted as accurate. 

“ I think it is, however, certain that the census only enumerates a very small proportion 
of the insanes in the Presidency for the follo\™g reasons. 

3. The Census Superintendent writes (Census of India, 1911, Volume VII. Part I, page 

181) : ' There is no hard and fast rule as to what constitutes insanity, and it is possible that 
some who are merely half vitted may have been included within this category, ^ ^ 

owing to inherent difficulties no attempt has been made to discriminate between the various 
degrees of mental derangement. * It may be taken as certain that ‘ half vitted ’ persons are 
not sane, and therefore are insane. In my experience I have known a medical man, well quali- 
fied in an Indian University, speak of a person who had been demented for ten years, dirtv in 
habits and mindless, as, ' not exactly mad, you know, but hke this for ten years k Eemarks 
hke this are common. I submit that the figures of the census as to insanes may be considered 
far too low, from a consideration of this point alone. The Indian and lay mind conceives 
insanity as 'madness ’ or * acute mania’ only. The Commissioner w^asnot a medical man, and 
his judgment, and that of his subordinates, as to what constitutes insanity, cannot be taken as 
evidence, especially when the curious variations in the earlier decennial periods are borne in 
mind. 

“ 4. A large proportion of deaf-mutes (enumerated separately above) may be considered 
definitely insane. This is the only country in the world the statistics, of which give a larger 
proportion of deaf-mutes than insanes. There appear to be about double the number of deaf- 
mutes than insanes in India* — which is a very noteworthy fact — but I am afraid, we cannot 
consider it fact. 

"5. The proportion given of female to male insanes is in my opinion far too low. In 
Europe the incidence of insanity among males and females may be considered as about equal. 
In this country I submit that for the following reasons the incidence should be higher among 
females than males : — 

(а) Female infants are comparatively neglected ; 

(б) Early child-bearing is encouraged ; 

(c) The ceremonies, regulations, and methods of confinement are brutal compared to 
those in Europe ; 

{d) Widows are exposed to many hardships as are women of the lowest classes ; 

(e) In private practices I have been called to see slightly more female insanes than 
male ones. 

In \fiew of these facts 1 can find no prima facie reasons why the incidence of insanity should 
be less among women than among men. The only possible explanation of the census figures is. 

I think, that it is commoner, but that insane women are not consigned to asylums if possible, 
and are looked after at home. The purdah system of course is an adffitional reason whv insanity 
among women is not a matter of general knowledge. It may be remarked here that in Abbassia 
Asylum, Egypt, in 1916, there were 870 males to 532 females. These inmates were mainly 
Mohamadans. 

♦Actually it has been at all Censuses considerably more than double in India as a whole. — L. J. S. 
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‘‘ 6. The Comiuissioner remarks (C. of I., Volume VII, Part I, page 182) : ^ Insanity is 
most prevalent among Anglo-Indians, next to them among Parsees, and then Europeans, with 
467. 16(^ 130 per 100,000 of the rest, respectively. ' These figures are included in the general 
total of insanes given above (viz., 6,270 for the Presidency), and if removed from this total 
would leave the number of Hindu and Mohamadan insanes of the Presidency very low indeed 
— perhaps 25 per 100,000. I think it will be generally conceded that this proportion is far too 
low, considering those of the smaller communities, which, being smaller and much more highly 
educated, are easier to enumerate. 

7. Comparison of census returns with the data regarding the incidence of insanity in 
other countries tends still further to discredit those returns. The proportion of lunatics per 
100,000 of the population in Bombay Presidency has been given by the census of 191 1 at 32. In 
England and Wales (1907) it was 354*8, in Scotland 312, and in Ireland 538 per 100,000 of the 
population. At home the proportion has increased steadily since 1859, i.e., from 186*8 to 354 
(in 1907) per 100,000 and in Ireland from 130*9 in 1862 to 538 in 1907. 

A propos of this increase Peterson writes (Encyclopedia Britannion, Volume XIV, page 
611) : ' The publication of these figures has given rise to the question whether lunacy has actu- 
ally become more prevalent during the last 20 years, whether there is real increase of the disease. 
There is a pretty general consent of all authorities, that if there has been an increase, it has been 
very slight and that the apparent increase is due, first to the improved system of registration, 
and secondly (a far more powerful reason), to the increasing tendency among all classes, and 
especially among the poor class, to recognise the less pronounced forms of mental disorder as 
being of the nature of insanity, ' He later refers to ^ the futility of seeking for accurate figures 
bearing on the relative number of lunatics in other countries \ Here we are deahng with coun- 
tries where some method of registration of lunatics is in force. In India there is none, and 
there is further a deliberate secretiveness, and great ignorance of the meaning of ^ Insanity 

''8. I think it is e\ddent that the pre\dous returns of the incidence of insanity are incorrect 
and useless, and I think that a return of the certified cases of insanity in the asylums of the 
Presidency should be substituted. In England such a return is put in annually by the Board 
of Control. '' 

454. It being then too late to prevent the enumeration of infirmities the Bom- 
bay Government wrote to the Government of India recommending that the figures 
for insanes though collected, should not be tabulated. I quote in eoctenso the Bom- 
bay Government's letter and the reply of the Government of India ; — ^ 

Letter to the Government of India, Department of Education ( Census ), no. 1098, dated 
the 31st January 1921 : — 

‘‘ I am directed to forward herewith a copy of a memorandum from the Surgeon General 
with the Government of Bombay no. C. — 2443, dated the 10th December 1920, together with 
a copy of a letter No. 2950, dated November 1920, from Major W. S. J. Shaw, M.D., I.M.S., 
Superintendent, Central Asylum, Yeravda and to say that it has been represented that the figures 
of the incidence of insanity recorded in the census reports are very inaccurate and misleading. 
Major Shaw suggests that the ensuing census report should simply show the number of insanes 
under restraints in Asylums and that no attempt be made to obtain figures of insanity in general. 
The Provincial Superintendent of Census, Bombay Presidency, who was consulted in the matter, 
concurs in the views of Major Shaw but remarks that it is now too late to alter the schedule 
and instructions regarding the enumeration of the insanes which are already printed. The 
Governor in Council agrees vith the suggestion made by Major Shaw and considers that although 
it is too late to prevent the enumeration of the insane population, it is not too late to prevent 
the printing of inaccurate figures in the final census report. lam therefore to request that the 
Government of India may be moved to consider the advisability of adopting the suggestion made 
by Major Shaw.” 

Letter from the Government of India, Department of Education ( Census ), no. 31, dated 
the 14th March 1921 : — ■ 

“ I am directed to refer to your letter no. 1098, dated the 31st January 1921, regarding the 
compilation of statistics of insanes at the forthcoming census. The Government of Bombay, 
while recognising that it is too late to issue revised instructions for the enumeration of the insane 
population, commend for the consideration of the Government of India a suggestion made by 
Major W. S. J. Shaw, I.M.S., Superintendent. Central Limatic Asylum, Yeravda, that in the 
ensuing Census Reports the figures returned in the schedules should not be tabulated but that 
a return of certified cases of insanity in the Asylums should be substituted. 

‘‘ 2. In reply, I am to say that the Imperial Census Tables, which as determined for the 
next census have already been published for general information with this Department Noti- 
fication no. 93, dated the 11th October 1920, must exhibit the statistics collected in the Census 
Schedules, though in commenting thereon use is sometimes made of departmental figures. 
It has always been admitted that infirmity statistics collected at the census are inaccurate. 
But the Census figures, even though inaccurate, are of some interest and value because the errors 
are fairly constant from Census to Census and the ratio of variation afiords some guide to the 
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growth or decline of a disease. The statistics also give some clue to the territorial and 
racial distribution of the inlixmities. The Government of India are therefore of opinion 
that the Census figures of the insane should be compiled and shown in the Census Rt'ports and 
regret that they cannot adopt Major Shaw’s suggestion. There will, of cour.se, ]» ample op- 
portunity for the Census Commissioner and the Provincial Sup'rinfimdents of Census Opuations 
to deal with the accuracy and completeness of the figures.’’ 

455. The above letters, thougli dealing primarily with Insanity, raise questions 
of a wider nature. If our figures of Insanes are worthless, it follows that our hgures 
for all the other Infirmities are the same. If one goes, all should go. 

456. So far as the arguments advanced by the Government of India are con- 
cerned, I feel that the statement that the figui-es afford some clue to the territorial 
distribution of the infirmities is correct. Racial distribution I find to be most 
probably determined by tbe territorial location of the different races. The other 
main defence, namely that the figures afford some guide to the growth or decline 
of a disease, is more doubtfully sustainable. Yet it seems to be true at any rate 
to some extent in tbe case of Leprosy. 

457. In the remainder of this Chapter, I hope to be able to show that our figur- 
es, whatever they are that we get, are not without some sort of continuity. They 
may be incorrect ; but they are not haphazard, or guided by blind chance. To a 
considerable extent they represent, Census by Census, the same, or, to be more 
precise, corresponding facts ; and they are therefore capable of statistical treatment. 

PART II.— THE figures. 

Section 3. — Meaning op “ Population Afplicted ”. 

458. In the Tables columns are provided for “ Population Afflicted that is 
to say, for the sum of Insane, Deaf-Mutes, Blind and Lepers. These figures seem 
to me to be worthless. The figures of Insanes and Deaf-3Iutes are better combined ; 
and there may be some connection between Leprosy and one or other of the remain- 
ing three Infirmi ties. But scientific justification for ad ding together, the figures of 
all four Infirmities seems to me to be lacking. As already explained, the figures in 
the Bombay Tables under “ Persons Afflicted ” represent not individuals, but cases. 
But this makes little difference one way or another ; and the whole triple column 
shsuld, m my opinion, be abandoned at future Censuses. 

Section 4. — General Changes since 1881. 

459. In the Table below are given tbe actual numbers recorded under each 
infirmity at the 2nd to 6th Censuses. I have also combined the figures of Insanes 
and Deaf-Mutes, because of tbe believed difficulty of distinguisbing between these 
two Infirmities, and tbeir acknowledged relationship. 

Subsidiary Table No. 105. — Actual numbers recorded under each infirmity. Whole 

Presidency, 1881 — 1921. 


Insanea, Deaf-mutes. | Dlind, 


Year. 











I'Persons. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

i 

Persons. 

Males. 

Pemales. Persons, 

. 

3Iales. 

Females. 

1881.. 

. . 9,9.18 

6,501 

3,437 

16,594 

9,964 

6,630 

62,228 

28,285 

33,943 

1891.. 

. . 8,280 

5,347 

2,933 

16,305 

9,941 

6,364 

41,082 

20,721 

20,361 

1901.. 

. . 4,679 

3,101 

1,578 

, 9,113 

5,557 1 

3,556 , 

21,634 

10,919 

10,715 

1911.. 

. . ' 7,869 

1 5,198 

2,671 

16,601 

10,212 

6,389 

39,037 

1 19,081 

19,956 

1921 . . 

., 11,179 

; 7,277 

i 

3,902 

14,662 

8,806 ] 

1 

5,856 i 

49,706 

i 

; 23,200 

1 

26,506 



Vear. 



Lepers. 


Insane jilus Deaf-mute. 



Persons, 

Males, 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881.. 



12,382 

9,106 

3,276 

26,532 

16,465 

10,067 

1891.. 



12,740 

9,594 

3,146 

24,585 

15,288 ! 

9,297 

1901.. 



6,901 

4,993 

1,908 

13,792 

8,658 

5,134 

1911.. 



10,303 

7,354 

2,949 

24.470 

15,410 1 

9,060 

1921.. 


*1 

9,707 

6,746 

2,961 

25,841 

16,083 

9,758 
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460. Briefly, the following are the main facts brought out. ( 1) The figures for 
Blind in 1881 were too high, indicating a laxer interpretation of the word than was 
adopted at later Censuses. (2) The 1901 figures show violent declines under all 
Infirmities, this decline being confined to that one census. (3) Excluding 1901, the 
figures under Insane and Deaf-Mute added together show considerable constancy. 
(4) Excluding 1901 and 1881, the figures under Blind were more or less constant 
in 1891 and 1911, and rise sharply this time. (5) Excluding 1901, the figures xmder 
Leper show a steady decline, the slight rise in 1891 being proportionately lower than 
the rise in the Total Population. 

461. As regards 1901 the violent decreases at that Census correspond with a 
decrease in India as a whole. In some Provinces the decrease was more pronounced 
than in Bombay, for instance in the Hyderabad State, where the fluctuation was 
so violent that Infirmities almost disappeared. On the other hand in the Punjab 
the proportions under Insane and Blind increased, and the decline under the other 
two Infirmities was small. Mr. Macgregor in para. 213 of his Report for 1911 entirely 
disposed of the argument adopted in 1901 to explain the decreases, namely that the 
infirm persons had died in the famine. There cannot be any doubt therefore that 
the Census Record of Infirmities in 1901 does not cover the same facts as at the two 
preceding and two following Censuses. Mr. Macgregor mentions that the method 
of Tabulation was the same as that used in 1911, and that the same instructions 
were issued to Enumerators. It is difficult to isolate the cause ; but as it was the 
first occasion on which the Slip System of Abstraction was used, ineflficieucy in the 
Abstraction offices is by far the most probable. But, whatever the cause may have 
been, the 1901 figures should be entirely neglected in all studies of Infirmities figures. 

Section 5. — Continuity of the Figures. 

462. I now wish to demonstrate that the figures show a continuity which 
their critics might not expect. The figures have already been given. But a further 
analysis by sex-ratio, age distribution and locality is desirable. 

1. — Sex-Ratios. 


Nwmb r of Females per 100 in each infirmity at four Censuses, Whole Presidency. 


• 

Year, 


1 Insanes and 

1 Deaf-mutes 
combined. 

Blind. 

Lepera. 

1881.. 



61 

* 120 ! 

1 

36 

1891.. 



61 

98 

33 

1911.. 



59 

1 104 ; 

40 

1921.. 



61 

i 

44 


463. The sex-ratios in the first case are remarkably constant. In the others 
the fluctuations are somewhat wider than they should be when a large body of 
figures is dealt with. But compared as one Infirmity agaiust the others the general 

continuity is obvious, and the limits of the fluctua- 
tions do not even approach one another, much 
less overlap. Studied by regions we find that the 
sex-ratios, wherever the figures are large enough, show 
considerable constancy. Thus, the increased pro- 
portion of Blind Females to Blind Males at this Census 
(114 against 104 in 1911) is borne out by increases 
in each of the Administrative Divisions — the propor- 
tion rising in each case, without disturbing the territorial sequence. 

II. — Age-Distribution. 

464. In this matter the continuity of the figures is very striking. The dia- 
gram opposite shows clearly that, whatever we get as our figures, they represent 

cs 10—43 


Ku mher of Females per 1 00 Males 
m the Blindy by Administrative 
Divisions, 1911 and 19*^1. 


X, D. 

.. 121 

130 

C. D. 

99 

115 

S. D. 

89 

104 

Sind 

84 

85 
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the same ideas m the minds of the Enumerators from Census to Census. If the 
figures were quite haphazard, the distribution by age-groups from Census to Census 
would be variable. Nor is the parallelism confined to the ath and 6th Bombay 
Censuses. Similar curves were shown in Chapter X of the 1911 Report ; and it will 
be there seen that even the 1901 curves conformed almost exactly to the same 
shapes. Xot only so, but in the 1911 India Report will be found similar curves — 
these in the case of Males going back to 1881. The more important and striking 
features of the curves, for instance the peak in the Deaf-Mute curve at group 10 — 20, 
the peak in the curve of Insanes at group 30 — 40. the hoUow shape of the Blind 
curve, and the long slow hollow rise in the Leper curve between 0 and 50, followed 
by a prolonged elevation over three age groups, reappear wnth perfect regularity at 
each Census. I feel that the critics of the Infirmities Tables must admit the force of 
this argument. Xo haphazard collections of figures are ever susceptible to 
parallelism when plotted diagramatically. 

III. — Locality. 

465. The constancy of the distribution by locality is clearly brought out by 

the Tables in this Chapter. The comparison in 
the margin is striking. If the figures were entirely 
haphazard we should expect more Lepers in Sind 
at some Censuses and more in the Deccan at 
others. 


466. The continuity of the figures could also be studied by Caste on the basis 
of Imperial Table XII-A at this and the last Census. But, since the incidence of 
Infirmities by Castes seems to be dependent rather on their territorial distribution 
than on any racial character, this has not been done. 


dumber of Lepers per lOOyOOO 
persons, Deccan and !Sind, 1881 
to 1921 {omitting 1901). 



Deccan. 

Sind. 

1881 

.. 108 

11 

1891 

96 


1911 

57 

6 

1921 

77 

6 


Section 6. — Insanity and Deaf-Mutism. 

467. The question how far the two Infirnfities mentioned above overlap — 
that is to say so far as our records are concerned — ^is not easy. I lean strongly to 
the opinion that it is more or less a matter of chance to which head an Insane person, 
who is of a taciturn type and makes strange noises, will be entered. This idea is, 
I think, borne out by the haphazard nature of the figures, when studied separately. 
I took out the number per 100,000, both sexes combined, who were returned as 
(i) Insane and (ii) Deaf-Mute, and then calculated the amount by which, for each 
regional unit, the rate of Insane exceeded or fell short of the rate of Deaf-mutes. 
From the resulting diSerences I could get no sort of homogeneous distribution, 
whether the Districts were arranged by climate, by geographical position, or by 
language. In some cases the influence of an Asylum, with its automatic diagnosis, 
raises the difference in favour of Insanes. Thus Poona, with a difference of -1-57, 
is considerably the highest in the Presidency. On the other hand the Thana dif- 
ference is adverse, namely — 32. Contiguous Districts show, divergent differences, 
€. p., East Khandesh — 9, West Khandesh -1-6; Nasik — 22, Ahmednagar -f-lO. 
Again, Sukkur -|-29. Xavabshah^ — 30, Khairpur -h32. There is one solid region, 
covering the Konkan, the South Deccan, the Southern Mahratta Country and the 
Ivarnatak in w’hich there is always a substantial difference in favour of Deaf-Mutes ; 
and this I suspect to be due to language and local custom. The Gujarati-speaking 
area, the North Deccan and Khandesh, and Sind are all of them heterogeneous 
in this matter. 

468. Consequently I consider that we ought to combine these two Infirmities 
in considering the results. In the following Table the per 100,000 distribution 
value is given for each of the Imperial Tables units, arranged in order of 
incidence. 




Sec. 6. — Insanity and Deaf-Mutism. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 106. — Number of Insanes and Deaf-Mutes combined, ( both sexes 


combined ), in every lOOfiOO of the 

Population, 1921. 

Poona 

197 

( Asylum, accommodation 523 ) 

Hyderabad 

168 

( Asylum, accommodation 300 ) 

Thana 

154 

( Asylum, accommodation 272 ) 

Navabshah 

146 


Bijapur 

140 


Thar and Parkar 

136 


Surat 

130 


Palanpur Agency 

119 


Ratnagiri 

116 

( Asylum, accommodation 183 ) 

Sukkur 

115 


Kanara 

114 


Upper Sind Frontier District 

114 


Dharwar 

112 

( Asylum, accommodation 156 ) 

Kolaba 

109 


Sholapur 

108 


Satara 

106 


Larkana 

103 


Kathiawar 

102 


Broach 

102 


Ahmedabad 

100 

( Asylum, accommodation 167 ) 

Belgaum 

94 


Surat Agency 

90 


Ediairpur 

90 


Southern Mahratta Country States 

84 


Panch Mahals 

80 


Karachi 

80 


Cambay 

79 


Kolhapur 

73 


Kaira 

70 


Cutch 

65 


Nasik 

64 


East Khandesh 

65 


Reva Kantha 

60 


Bhor 

52 


iVIahi Kantha 

51 


Ahmednagar 

48 


West Khandesh 

42 


Bombay Suburban District 

18 


Savantvadi 

15 


469. It is difficult to get any order out of this list. The influence of the Asy - 


luras makes itself felt to some extent. The position of each asylum is indicated, 
together with its maximum possible accommodation, which must not be confused 
with the number (unknown) of actual inmates on the Census date. But so far as 
territorial incidence is concerned we do not find any satisfactory unity. The range 
between the highest and lowest in different regions, excluding Asylum Districts, 
is as follows — 


Region. 

Highest Incidence, 

1 

Lowest Incidence. 


Sind 

i 

. . ^ Navabshah 

146 

Karachi 

80 

Gujarat 

. . ; Surat 

. . 130 

Mahi Kantha 

51 

Deccan 

. . * Sholapur 

198i 

West Khandesh 

42 

Kamatak 

. . ' Bijapur 

. . I40i 

Kolhapur 

73 


The range in the Konkan is not given since there are only three non- Asylum Dis- 
tricts, and of these one, Bombay Suburban, is so close to the Naupada Asylum as 
to share it with the Thana District in which it actually stands. The range in the 
Natural Divisions is very wide. On the whole Sind shows a higher incidence than 
the Presidency Proper. The incidence in the North Deccan is much lower than in 
the South. But this is about all that can be said. There may be racial factors 
at work ; but if so they are obscure. Perhaps it may be said that the Bhil country 
comes out low ; and this agrees with the low incidence in that Caste, and in the 
Forest Tribes generally. Nor do we find any clue by considering the ratio of Urban 
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to Rural population. East Khandesh and Kaira, containing many moderate- 
sized towns, come out low, Bijapur and Kolaba, with very tew towms, high. Karachi 
with its large city comes out low ; Sholapur high. 

Section 7. — Blindness. 

470. The distribution of Blindness follows the distribution of previous 
Censuses. Generally speaking there is a rise fJiroughout ; but that rise is propor- 
tional, except that the Broach figure rises to an unduly high level, and the figure for 
Sa vantvadi seems too low having regard to the figiu'es for the Districts surrounding it. 

471 . The two most important causes of Blindness are usually supposed to be — 
(1) the glare from the sun, especially reflected glare from sand, biumt grass, salt 
land, or the sea (or snow, of which of course we have none), and (2) the smoke from 
fires in small ill- ventilated huts. In this Presidency, owfing to the absence of very 
low temperatures, the second cause will be more or less evenly distributed. But the 
first cause varies considerably in a Presidency with such marked divergences of 
climate and vegetation. 

472. The following list of units, arranged according to the incidence of Blind- 
ness, will be found to follow more or less the arrangement which would have been 
arrived at, if the reader had been asked to make a list (independently of all figures) 
of the same units in accordance with the probable average daily values of reflected 
sun-rays throughout the year. 

Subsidiary Tahir No. J07. — Number of Blind persons (both sexes combined) in every 100,000 persons 

in each Imperial Tables Unit, 1921. 


Cutch 

, . 494 

3Iahi Kantha . . 

.. 179 

Broach 

, . 351 

Bijapur 

.. 170 

Sukkur 

. . 307 

Khairpur 

. . 166 

Ahmednagar 

. . 295 

Satara 

.. 155 

Upper Sind Frontier 

. . 267 

Karachi 

.. 145 

East Khandesh 

. . 264 

Panch Mahals 

.. 142 

Kathiawar 

. . 263 

Kolaba 

. . 129 

West Khandesh 

. . 258 

Thana 

.. 119 

Palanpur 

.. 252 

Eatnagiri 

. . 117 

Xasik 

. . 251 

Eeva Kantha. . 

.. 114 

Surat 

. . 246 

Surat Agency . . 

110 

Larkana 

. . 238 

Bhor 

.. 109 

Cambay 

. . 222 

Dharwar 

.. 101 

Ahmedabad 

. . 219 

Belgaum 

89 

Navabshah 

. . 216 

S. M. C. States 

87 

Thar and Parkar 

. . 209 

Kanara 

85 

Hyderabad 

. . 203 

Kolhapur 

67 

Kaira 

. . 202 

Bombay Suburban 

56 

Sholapur 

194 

Sa vantvadi 

12 

Poona 

.. 188 




473. Some of the units seem to come out of their places, for instance Khairpur, 
which is too low. There are also extraneous factors to be considered. For instance 
at Surat there is some charitable work done for the Blind, which may draw such 
persons from the surrounding Districts. In the case of Karachi the city population 
is being constantly supplemented by immigrants arriving from other regions, in 
which the strain on their eyes was less. The comparatively high proportion of Blind 
in the Konkan Districts is not surprising. A large part of the population lives on 
the Coast, which, except in Kanara, is bare of trees, and signalised by a high degree 
of glare from sea, sandy shore, and salt flat. 

474. The Deccan Districts fall into their places according to — ■ (1) the propor- 
tion of open country, (2) the character of their soil, and (3) the duration of the rainy 
season. All these three factors are of importance. For instance, in Dharwar and 
Belgaum there is as much open country as in Satara and Poona. But that open 
country is almost entirely black soil, without the barren stretches of the lesser 
spear-grass {Aristida Adscenscionis Linn.) which causes so much glare in the North 
Deccan ; and the monsoon commences earlier and ends later. The position of the 
two Khandeshes is rather high, especially West Khandesh. But the monsoon in 
that region is short, and the glare in the open country severe. 
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475. As to Savantvadi it can hardly be denied that that unit must 
be characterised by a lower value for reflected sun-light than any of the others. 
Nevertheless, in view both of the excessively low figure in this list, and also to the 
low figure recorded for Savantvadi in the case of the other Infirmities also, there is 
reason to think that either the enumeration or Tabulation of Infirmities in that 
State was defective. The Abstraction Office was a local one. 

476. To have tested the general theory above propounded satisfactorily it 
would have been desirable to have taken out the proportions of Blind persons by 
Talukas in Districts like Satara, where there is a marked divergence between the 
Western Forest Talukas and the open Eastern ones. But unfortunately in the 
standardised method of abstracting Infirmity figures the District was taken as the 
unit throughout, and figrues by Talukas are consequently not available. 


Section 8. — ^Leprosy. 

477. The Leprosy distribution shows remarkable continuity. The varia- 
tions by locality are exceedingly wide, ranging at this Census from 3 per 100,000 
in Cutch to 129 per 100,000 in Satara. Yet not only do the intermediate values 
arrange themselves on the map in a reasonable territorial scheme ; but, when the 
three Censuses of 1891, 1911 and 1921 are compared, we find the same regional dis- 
tribution throughout. These figures, therefore, though no doubt in no case abso- 
lutely correct to a digit, nevertheless represent actual facts, and not the caprice of 
individual enumerators. It must be a fact that there is a region of highest inci- 
dence in Satara, that the incidence lessens in intensity as we move outwards from 
the central core, that it increases again locally in East Khandesh, and diminishes 
almost to zero in Sind and Kanara. The figures are given succinctly in the Table 
below. 


Subsidiary Table No. 108. — Numbers of Lepers (both sexes combined) in every 100,000 persons af 
each District and chief Agencies and States, 1891, 1911 and 1921. 


Locality. 


Satara 

East Khandesh 
West Khandesh 
Kolhapur 
Poona* 

Ratnagirif 

Bhor 

Kolaba* t 
Sholapurf 
Ahmednagar 
Thana 

Bombay Suburban District 

Kasikt 
Keva Kantha 
Bijapur 
Surat 

Southern >Iahratta Country States 

Belgaumf 

Surat Agency 

Panch Mahals 

Broach 

Dharwar 

Savantvadi 

Kathiawar 

Kaira 

Mahi Kantha 
AhmedabadJ 
Karachi^ 

Cambay 

Upper Sind Frontier District 

Palanpur Agency 

Larkana 

Sukkur 

Hyderabad 

Navabshah 

Cutch 

Khairpur 

Thar and Parkar 

Kanara 


i 1891 

1 


1911 


I 

d 


:*} 


:■} 

’ I 

• J 


121 

116 

195 

100 

98 

92 

91 

81 

78 

61 

50 

43 

42 

37 

36 

30 

28 

23 

23 

20 

18 

15 

14 

12 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 


106 
f 122 
I 58 
74 

63 

64 
60 
72 
90 
66 

47 

40 I 
25 , 
20 
49 
32 

28 . 
39 

11 ( 
25 
16 
21 
7 
10 
9 
9 
10 

4 

5 i 

5 ! 

{? 

5 


5 

2 

4 


I 


1 

I 


t 


Districts having an Asylum with accommodation for more than 100 Lepers, 


Do. do. 

Do. do. 


do. 50 to 100 Lepers, 

do. less than 50 Lepers. 


1921 


129 

102 

57 

64 

45 

55 

39 

54 

95 

75 

/39 

119 

42 

18 

35 

48 

44 

22 

48 

7 
23 
14 
13 

8 
12 

5 

5 
8 

6 
9 

44 

7 

6 

{I 

3 
9 

4 

5 


c*? 10 — 44 
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Chapter X, — Infirmities. 


478. We can fuxtlier from tliis Table arrive at deductions in tbe important 
matter of diminution or intensification of the Leprosy incidence. Excluding tbe 
North and also Kanara, in which two regions the incidence has always been so low 
as to be of little importance, and confining ourselves to tlie inner area, in which 
Leprosy is e\ddently a real problem, we can distinguish regions in which the values 
are stationary, and regions in which there is a clearly marked improvement. Thus — 


Regions of high and 
stationary incidence. 


Regions of high but 
diminisliing incidence. 


Satara. 

S. M. C. States, 

Bijapur. 

Shoiapur. 

Ahmednagai 

Nasik. 

Khaudesh. 

Surat District. 

Surat Agency. 

Broach. 


Thana. 

Kolaba. 

Ratnagiri. 

Kolhapur. 

Poona. 

Bhor. 

Belgaum. 

Dharwar. 


It wiU be seen at once, from the map opposite that they are homogeneous. They 
represent two irregular belts with a direction approximately from N. N. W. to S. S. E. 
There is also a secondary region of low but diminishing incidence, represented by 
Ahmedabad, Mahi Kantha, the Panch Mahals and Reva Kantha, which is cut off 
from the more southerly belt of similar character by Surat and Khandesh. 

479. It is not intended to press the argument too far. The series of three 
Censuses in 40 years is far too short for a continuation of these movements to be 
forecasted. But as the figures now stand the phenomena to which attention has 
been drawn are definite statistical phenomena, and cannot be explained away 
by harping on the difficulty of recognising Leprosy and the ignorance of the 
Enumerators. 

480. The only serious break in the continuity of the figures is the case of the 
Palanpur Agency. The rise is confined to the Palanpur State, which shows an 
incidence of 94 whereas the incidence in the rest of the Agency is only 2. There 
must be some special reason for the Palanpur State figure, either a genuine influx of 
lepers due to some special attraction, or a mistake in the Abstraction Office. The 
Political Agent was asked to find out the clue ; but unfortunately his reply had not 
been received when it became necessary to send this Chapter to the Press. Should 
it arrive in time the result wfill be incorporated as an Appendix. 
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THAR & PARKAR 


RtfEREHCeS, 

1 Janjira. 

2 Jawhar 

5 Savantwadi. 

4 Akotkof. 

5 Bhon 

o Sa fa ra Agency. 

7 Surgano, 

6 Southern Mara f ha Jagirs. 

S Bijapur Agency, 

iO Cambay 

A Part of Ahmed a b ad Dfs trie t 
B Baroda Territory 
S Surat District 
P.rt Pane/} Mahais. 

B-S Bombay Suburbah District. 


PALANPUR 


Q 


MAHI A 
KANTHA 


JHALAVAD 


► MHANOESH 


KHAHDESH: 

J lOZ,^ 


THANA 

k 33 


AHMEDHAGAft 


BOMBAY 


Distribution of leprosy 
1921 

The figures in Red are the number 
(boih sexes combined) in loOyQOO persons. 

Regions wrih an incidence of 
iO and ci/er ou/hned 

'$0 n f'i outlined mmmm 

M »» hatched t„ ■ ,.,J 

/A5 j» yr haiched LL . 


POONA 


^55 S. SATARA 


SHOUAPtm 

t95/^ . 




Regions m which there has been 
a dear diminution m the incidence 
since /55/.— Coiourwashed \ ■ - J 

Bombay Ctfy is excluded from 
C Ons id trot ion 

The Pa Ian pur figure is discussed 
in the Report 


DKARWAR 


/ioyt FluAoxinvo' 0fiiri\PooTiti%l9^^ 


PL/- 
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Subsidiary Table N^o. 109. — Distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex (five Censuses), 

British Districts. 

Note . — Aden is included for all past Censuses ; but the difference caused by the inclusion of Aden for all past 

Censuses and its exclusion this time is negligible. 


B BAP- MUTE. 


* 1 




m2i 

1911 

1 

o 

3 

0 — 5 - .1 

135 

113 

5—10 

649 

690 

10—15 

810 

884 

1.5—20 

348 

990 

20—25 

1,012 

1,240 

i 

25—30 .J 

1,352 , 

1,313 

30 — -35 . •• 

1,423 I 

t 

1,356 

35—40 . .1 

1,143 1 

997 

40 — 15 

931 

860 

4»>~~‘o0 . . 1 

566 

458 

50 — 55 ..i 

502 i 
! 
t 

549 

55 — 60 . 

181 ' 

194 

00 and over . •! 

398 1 

350 


ifiles. I Feraalps 

1901 1891 1881 ; 1921 1911 i 1901 1891 

) , i , 

4 5 6 7 8 9 ' 10 


( 229 j 249 j 255 i 232 ’ 172 ! 306 ! 268 ! 

558 : 857 I 865 ! 608 668 ! 691 840 ' 

’ i ' i i t : 1 

; 1,002 : 1,041 I 1,0S9 1 952 , 1,106 | 1,053 , 1,182 ^ 

960 ; 1,102 ! 1,054 i 1,079 : 1,173 ! 1,233 . 1,436 

1 I I * , i 

1 1,051 ' 1,177 I '] 1,194 ; 1,259 i 1,194 i 1,371 I 


1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

, 1901 

1 1891 ' 

1881 

10 ‘ 

11 

12 

1 

, 13 

14 

t ' 

; 1 5 

16 


; 1,242 : 1,155 
1,063 ; 1,157 


; 1 , 157(1 ! 1 , 22 ; 

j i [l>79S ] 

, 860 ' j j 74£ 


' 973 1 950 j 1,067 J 
: 1,063 j 896 I 1,011 1 


744 j 707 I 642 
958 i 1,021 i 757 


>1,419 


530 539 456 i 346 |J 

^ < 
612 ! 610 550 ! 388 '1 


356 i 474 i 677 


186 244 j ISO 
539 699 I 512 


348 286 ; 380 j 408 489 

943 1,463 I 1,282 i 1,398 1,557 

1,088 ' 1,467 I 1,427 : 1,598 1,460 

1,348 919 i 1,072 : 1,185 1 1,104 

971 i 1,081 1 1,030 [ 950 
2,075 i I 

a,070 I 1.034 11,053 I 999 
931 i 950 ' 877 j 832 

1,505 ' I 

670 I 629 I 591 557 

, t 

556 634 I 497 613 

1,294 1 I I 

423 i 389 j 319 \ 357 

. 431 420 I 396 ! 404 

695 I I i ! 

J 212 ! 173 j 169 I 172 

706 ' 601 j 529 - 479 506 


Females. 


1921 : 1911 ! 1901 1891 


447 457 431 572 

1,479 1,360 1,465 1,672 
1,292 1,2X4 1,542 1,274 
797 980 1,064 1,037 ' 

863 1,003 997 894 


904 1,027 
972 920 

622 597 

677 676 

414 337 

490 482 

206 186 ’ 
837 761 


858 945 

909 807 


331 333 

493 442 


155 170 

644 717 


i 1921 i 1911 
2 3 


1 ' 
j 1891 

1881 

1921 ' 1911 

1901 

i 

. 1891 ‘ 

1881 

1921 

i 

1 1911 

1 

1901 

; 1891 1 

1 

1881 

1921 

1 

} 1911 

1 

1901 

1 

1 

1891 1 

! 

5 

6 

7 8 

C) 

10 ' 

11 

12 

i 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 

' 18 

1 

’ 19 

1 

20 


0—5 

. ; 251 , 

404 . 

313 

412 

1 273 

' 189 

289 

241 

j 340 1 165 , 27 30 | 29 I 

1 29 

5 — 10 

571 

573 ; 

601 

532 

! 553 

' 336 

370 , 

469 

i 431 358 97 i 95 

1 55 

1 

10—15 

. tJ04 ' 

584 

745 

564 

608 

1 309 

369 

516 

1 424 385 1 289 226 | 301 

264 

15—20 

: 192 ! 

508 

582 

318 

506 

' 265 

387 

436 

! 412 j 347 ' 415 451 1 503 ^ 

428 

20—25 

. 456 

551 

620 

624 

1 

: 326 

421 

474 

1 511 O 560 708 1 598 

670 






' 1 ^ 1,106 




' 855 • 

1 1 j 

j 

25—30 

. 511 

576 

702 

688 

J 

399 

i 479 

593 

562 1 J 1,013 933 ( 1,064 

} 986 

30—35 

. 502 i 

629 ! 

735 ' 

719 

1 

552 1 

1 583 

714 ' 

■ 653 ! 1 1,259 1,159 ' 1,387 1 

i 1,361 






> i;222 




' : i 1,064 j ; 

1 

i 

35—40 

'.f 6 

561 ( 

669 

571 

u 

482 

504 

j 

641 

1 > ‘ j 

' 534 J 1,272 ‘ 1,323 1 1,297 1 

! 1,275 

40 — 45 

‘>88 

742 ’ 

796 

781 

"1 

745 1 

850 ‘ 

874 

; 833 ^ j 1,469 ' 1,567 1 1,460 1 

1,510 






> 1,220 ' 

1 

j 

1 

I 

0 

-f 




45—50 

.. *'16 

569 

616 

526 

1 

J 

1 

574 ; 

530 

614 1 

493 ' J 1 1,033 ; 1,052 ' 1,011 j 

1,026 

50 — 55 

-05 

897 , 

896 

839 1 


1,102 

1 , 057 ' 

997 ' 

958 ] 1 1,096 1,090 1,052 j 

1.082 


< 

; 


1 

> 1,353 

1 


1 

i 



55 — 60 

515 

464 1 

524 

450 1 

J 

543 1 

481 ' 

505 

460 J , 513 423 ' iS6 ’ 

403 

60 and over . 

.t 3,423' 

2 , 942 ! 

2,201 

2, 7261 

3,154 

4,173 

3,680 

2,926 ^ 

3,383 3,953 ' 957 092 1 717 

^21 


36 62 t 64 1 56 1 36 I 


676 1 882 ' 812 879 


} 1,018 I 962 f 987 1,091 ' 

‘ i ; I 

1,405 1,365 1,312 ,1,346 


2,rj88 i 


915 : 810 743 767 

f i 


I 374 i 419 ' 343 308 
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# 

Suhsidiar^j Table No, 110, — Number afflicted per 100,000 persmuy of each age, jn riod, and nundber 
of Fevuhlea afflicted per 1,000 malen, British Districts, 


NLiihla. Alti-h ILI> PFK llM) IHK) 


M '-liUK up t KMALfcf APPLl« ri,li 
i'lU 1 ^!ALL^. 


Age. 

Ins 

tne. 

Deal 

mute 

iiliLid. 

la 

i-e r 






Males. 

Ft'mAUa 

Males 

Females 

Mai ^ 

Females. 

Male:,. 

it mil.',. 

Insane. 


Idind. 

f-tl'er. 














1 

- 

3 

■ 



! 7 

3 

9 

W 

11 

12 

12 

British Districts . 

57 

3.3 

64 

46 

167 

195 

j 

55 

27 


65 1 

4 '0 

1.19 

0 — 5 

9 

6 

16 

16 

36 

j 2S 

1 

1 1 

663 

1,022 ; 

8o7 

1,000 

10 

26 

12 

64 

i 

658 

1 

4 

1 

i 

495 

639 1 

62^ 

745 

lu— 15 

41 

20 

73 

36 

34 

) 

1 53 

IS 

10 

620 

578 : 

0 4 «-> 

600 

15—20 

65 

51 

79 

52 

38 

; 74 

31 


672 

566 

724 

496 

20— 25 

! 73 ■ 

1 

46 

i 

! 82 

46 

07 

1 74 

’ 30 

2<» 

622 

u28 

76 5 

529 

25—30 

1 80 ; 

36 1 

i 71 


ftS 

! ^ - 

* 57 

} 

29 

390 

551 

834 

440 

SO— 35 

1 sa 1 

4o 

‘ 65 

51 j 

I l03 

: 11^ 

* 75 

42 

4.55 

682 ’ 

09.5 

480 

-7-40 ..| 

o3 1 

42 

61 

1 

13 ; 

128 

161 

1 99 

49 ■ 

316 

606 ’ 

998 

381 

40—45 ..J 

S3 i 
1 

4S 

53 

' 40 

186 

' 252 

1 129 

65 : 

508 ' 

8U.4 

1,158 

460 

45 — 50 

100 i 

62 

95 

1 76 

302 

479 

172 

81 

491 

639 

1,183 

383 

50' — 55 

8S 1 

61 

93 1 

1 77 

55 

j 749 ' 

173 

i 74 j 

643 ! 

i 742 ! 

1,152 

400 

55- — 60 

56 1 

49 

74 ' 

j 58 

458 

' 659 

153 

' 61 j 

714 1 

1 635 ! 

1,135 ! 

320 

60 and ove 

51 1 

1 

4S 

S6 ■ 

! 74 

1,267 

t 1,569 : 

115 

i ! 

896 i 

1 902 S 

1.303 

404 
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Subsidiary Table No. 111. — Number afflicted per lOOfiOO of the population at each of the last five 
Censuses. For British Districts and Natural Divisions. 



■ 

Insane. 


• 

deaf-mute. 

District and Jfatural 
Division. 

1 Males. 


Females. 

Males. 

1 Females. 


t 

1921 

1911 

1901 j 

1891 

1S81 ! 1921 

1911 

1901 j 

1891 

18ftL j 1921 1911 1 

i i 

1901 1 

1891 j 

1881 ! 1921 j 

1911 ; 1901 

[ 

1891 

1881 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 i 

5 

6 , 

7 

ft 

9 i 

10 

11 ' 

12 

I 

13 1 

14 ; 

1 

15 i 

16 

17 ' 

! 

18 

19 j 

20 

21 

British Districts 

57 

41 

27 

42 

60 

32 

22 

14 

24 

33 

64 

77 

45 

73 

84 j 

46 . 

51 

30 

49 

59 

Bombay City . . 

Gujarai 

Ahmedubad 

7 

24 

56 

57 

107 

7 

22 ' 

37 

33 

53 : 

5 

20 

27 

40 

78 1 

3 ' 

15 . 

21 

33 

61 

113 

51 

24 

46 

64 

35 

26 ; 

12 

27 

34 ; 

84 

80 

36 

73 

85 : 

35 

55 / 

23 

52 

60 


■ tiS 

34 

56 

77 

36 ; 

26 1 

11 

2\t 

33 i 

42 

T1 

31 

bS 

87 ; 

28 ■ 

58 : 

16 

56 

65 


66 

41 

24 

44 

56 

40 

19 ! 

13 

34 

32 * 

56 

72 

.47 1 

ft7 

99 

40 

48 ■ 

20 

42 

53 


46 

32 

10 

33 

50 

23 . 

IT 1 

7 

17 

29 ; 

45 

68 


60 

52 ! 

23 

41 

26 

42 

37 

Fanch Mahals 

37 


12 ' 

u8 

37 

SS j 

26 

13 

29 

30 ! 

41 

78 

30 

7(» 

69 

19 

OO j 

16 

48 

48 

Surat 

77 

01 

32 

53 

84 

44 1 

39 1 

18 

31 

4 3 . 

81 

107 

50 

92 

125 , 

59 

67 i 

34 

67 

89 

Konkan 

55 

41 

23 

34 

47 

28 

21 1 

12 

23 

25 

91 

81 

48 

80 

80 1 

65 

5S 1 

32 

59 

54 

Kanara 

4ft 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 ' 

21 ! 

17 

21 

16 

89 

93 

bS 1 

93 

9o [ 

61 

67 

45 

68 

76 

Koiaba 

29 

17 

18 ' 

32 

53 

17 

lo 

14 

16 

24 

99 


39 

76 

76 . 


53 

34 

58 

60 

Ratnagiri 

36 

39 

29 ; 

44 

4y 

27 

19 i 

11 

22 

22 

ft9 

7b 

51 1 

78 

.( 

62 I 

54 

30 

50 

42 

Thana^ 

ft2 

) 



i 

39 




, 

107 'j 





1 





1 63 

13 . 

25 

62 1 


1 30 ; 

11 

28 ' 

35 

1 

79 

4 0 , 

78 

84 ^ 

1 

y 64 

24 

68 

57 

Bombay Suburban Dis- 


1 

’ 


1 


f 



, 







I 




trict 

11 

J 




18 

} 1 




3 J 





6 > 

J 




Deccan . . . • ' 

63 

23 

17 1 

22 

26 

34 

12 

7 

11 

13 

61 

54 

34 ' 

51 

69 

41 j 

37 1 

24 

1 84 i 

47 

Ahmednagar 

So 

21 

16 ' 

18 

26 

23 

13 ; 

9 

9 

12 

26 . 

59 

44 

50 

/ .) 


39 : 

32 

! 38 ! 

1 51 

Khandesh East 

o2 

IS 

1 



24 , 

10 

1 


' 

^ 41 ; 

50 




33 

30 

^♦23 

1 : 

1 *32 ' 

*45 



i^*13 

*21 

’ *21 'A 



r 

*11 

*15 ^ 



V*30 ■ 

*56 

' *73 ^ 


, \ 

Rhandesh West 

31 

*13 

J 


1 

L 17 : 

•11 ; 

J 


1 1 

^ 26 

•51 

J i 


' ! 

70 ; 

10 ‘ 

*29 J 

25 

1 37 ' 

1 

60 

Xasik 

25 

17 

. 8 

19 

, 26 

17 

12 t 

3 

9 

• 15 

51 

59 

36 

47 

35 ! 

44 

Poona 

147 

: 37 

. 33 

36 

, 38 

105 

15 

13 

17 

19 

79 

52 

30 

52 

i 60 

62 

37 

20 

32 

1 42 

Satara 

43 

i 26 

' 16 ' 

19 

' 23 

20 

13 ! 

7 

10 

; 10 

95 

55 

34 . 

47 

' 68 1 

54 , 

38 i 

21 

30 

I 39 

Shoiapur 

35 

i 

i 13 ; 

17 

20 . 

19 

11 ! 

5 

6 

' 7 

93 : 

54 

34 , 

56 

’ 71 , 

68 

46 1 

26 

40 

1 50 

Karnatak 

54 

f 33 

30 i 

21 

; 19 : 

13 j 

17 * 

14 

11 

i 10 

83 

74 

57 1 

66 

70 

31 

53 1 

41 

1 

1 

i 57 

Beigaum 

40 

? 29 

; 19 

' 14 

; “1 i 

21 1 

16 

1 ® 

' 8 

11 

69 

88 

, 45 1 

62 

; i 

57 

[ 58 ' 

34 

1 46 

i 

Bijapur 

49 


: 28 ‘ 

13 

12 1 

29 j 

14 

12 

8 

I 7 ' 

113 ' 

62 

‘ 67 1 

48 

, 66 1 

88 

46 , 

42 

! 32 

1 49 

Dharwar . . . . , 

71 

1 45 

i ' 

40 

19 ' 

30 1 

02 

I 10 

20 

10 ■ 

71 

TO 

61 I 

, i 

95 

j 68 ‘ 

52 1 

o4 i 

47 

j 67 

j 64 

Sind 

1 81 

1 74 

1 42 1 

; 103 

' 162 : 

49 

1 44 

i 28 

64 

, 107 

67 

129 

61 

i 128 

' 133 ! 

43 

76 1 

40 

76 

95 

Hyderabad . . i 

t 106 

i 1 

1 1 

! 


r 58 


1 


1 

fioo * 

1 



! tl20 ^4 

r 60 


$29 

$69 

$82 


1 

1 t-ts 1 

till 

tl95 - 



! t26 

too 

f tll6 S 

ftl43 

$31 1 

tl36 

1 64 

H75 1 

Xavabshah 

73 

1 38 ! 

J 



1 

L107 

J 



j ' 

J ; 


78 


Karachi 

1 62 

1 70 

: 37 ' 

93 

139 i 

42 

44 

39 

61 

1 102 

31 

113 

■ 87 

124 

I 176 1 

17 

62 

51 

119 

Larkana . . . . j 

73 

1 76 

1 

; 1 39 

; 105 

; 146 

C 54 1 
( 

51 

1 


72 

i 103 


154 

1 

132 

; miJ 

p 29 

85 n 
1 

[ 40 

86 

8a 

Sukkur - . . . j 

88 

66 

1 J 



L 52 i 

1 45 

J 


' 1 

L 40 . 

14 0 

J 


} 

I 35 

90 - 

I 



Thar and Parkar . . 1 

79 

t53 

^58 ! 

i tl06 

. $165 

48 i 

1 $32 

$30 

$64 


78 1 

$81 

1 $69 

$98 

$133 i 

63 

t63 

$43 

$57 

i $96-, 

"Upper Sind Frontier . . 

66 

1 

j 54 

24 

1 73 

151 

58 

; 39 

f 11 

52 

1 107 j 

65 i 

112 

49 

131 

177 

1 

43 

j 73 

o2 

83 

131 


BwsD . j Leper. 


District and Natural Males- j females. Males. females. 

' Division. . — — — — — — — — — 


’ 1921 ; 19] 1 1901 1 1891 

i 

' 1 

1881 ; 1921 1911 1901 1891 : 

! i : 

1881 1 1921 

1911 ' 19U1 j 

1891 

1881 , 1921 ! 

t 

1911 j 

1901 

1891 1 

1881 


22 ' 

23 

- i 

25 


26 i 

27 

28 

29 ; 

30 1 

31 

32 

33 

1 

35 

36 . 

37 : 

38 1 

39 

40 1 

41 

British Districts . . ' 

167 j 

136 ; 

88 : 

150 


240 

208 

142 

88 

148 

294 J 

55 

60 

43 ' 

79 

87 

27 

27 

18 

28 

34 

Bombay City 

63 1 

51 : 

58 i 

110 


199 

52 

38 , 

69 

122 

272 1 

66 

55 

56 

45 

57 

54 

45 

41 

44 

53 

Gujarat .. 

305 

156 ‘ 

80 . 

148 


249 

267 

205 

109 

193 

374 ; 

40 1 

SO 

14 

28 

39 

12 

11 

6 

11 

17 

Ahmedabad ,.i 

178 

174 1 

^3 i 

193 


2ftO 

266 

241 

123 

255 

4 65 1 

5 

13 

10 , 

15 

11 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 

Broach . . . . 1 

279 < 

206 , 

1(15 , 

162 


234 

4 39 

281’ 

148 

222 

3(12 , 

2b 

35 
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CHAPTER XL— CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE. 

Section 1, — Caste at the Census. 

481. For the reasons given in the Introduction no special enquiries were made 
at this Census into Caste or Caste customs. Nevertheless it is necessary both 
to explain what the Caste Table represents, and to indicate the difficulties of 
the record. 

482. ilr. R. E. Enthoven, who as Superintendent of the Bombay Ethnographic 
Survey, has recently completed the coEation and revision of the ethnographic and 
anthropological material in the old District Gazetteers, has several times strongly 
urged that the recording of Castes at the Indian Censuses should be abandoned, or, 
as an alternative, should be carried out every twenty instead of every ten years. 
Hi s contention is that Caste is so hopelessly vague that our figures are useless. That 
there is a large amount of truth in this contention will be seen from the remarks that 
follow. 

483. Nevertheless I am not personally in accordance ■with the proposal, because, 
in contradistinction to language, Caste has an economic value. In this country 
more than in any other that I know of, children that are bom into the world are borne 
•with unequal chances. This is due to the Caste system, and can be best seen from a 
consideration of educational facihties. To the Deshasth Brahman boy education is 
his birthright, and if he fails to go to school he is more or less of an oddity. On the 
other hand, the Mahar boy enters upon life ■with long odds against his going to school, 
and if he does go his birthright is to be segregated ofi from the other boys and sit 
outside on the verandah, or e^Ven in the sun and dust of the road. Consequently as 
long as the Caste system sur^vdves such Departments as the Educational ■will need to 
have Caste figures. 


Section 2. — The Basis of the Figures. 

484. Column 8 in the General Schedule was headed “ CASTE, TRIBE or 
RACE The instructions on the cover of the enumeration book were as 
follows : — 

“ Column 8 (Gaste).— Enter the caste or tribe a of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, Sikhs, Aryas 
Brahmos, and aboriginal tribes. Indian Christians, Parsees, and Anglo-Indians should be 
entered as such. For Buddhists, English and other subjects of the Empire, as well as for all 
foreigners, enter their nationahty.” 

485. In the vernacular versions this was slightly modified in form, a literal 
translation being as follows : — 

“ Enter the caste of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, Sikhs, and aboriginal tribes. Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and Parsees should be entered as such. For Buddhists, Enghsh and 
Foreigners, enter the name of their domiciled country (nationality).” 

486. In Chapter V, Part A, of the Census Code the following additional 
instructions were issued 

“ Column 8 {Caste.)— Be sure that you get the true caste name, and not the name of a 
rehgious sect, a gotra, a title, or a surname. Words indicating country of birth are 
particularly to be rejected. Thus Madrasi, Marwari, Sindhi, Pardeshi, etc., are not caste names 
at all. 

In the case of the follo-ning you should enter the sub-caste names (1) BRAHMAN : Ask 
what sort of Brahman as Deshasth, Nagar, Modh, etc. (2) VANI (BANIA) : Ask what sort of 
Vani. Yon should not accept the words Shravak and Meshri, which are rehgious terms ; but 
should get the caste name as Osval, Shrimali, etc. (3) KANBI AND KUNBI : You should in 
all cases ask what kind of Kanbi or Kunbi. In Gujarat and Khande.sh all Kanbis and Kunbis 
will know the name of their sub-caste, and you should enter what they say. In the Deccan 
and Konkan many Kunbis ^vill not answer the question in which case you should put down 
Maratha Kunbi ; and similarly all Marathi-speaking Kunbis except those from Khandesh 
should be shown by enumerators in Bombay and other cities as Maratha Kunbi. 
Enumerators in South Belgaum and North Kanara should take care not to enter those whose 
caste is Kale Kunbi as KareVakkal. The two castes are distinct and should be shown under 
their 'true names whether the enumerator is using Marathi or Kanarese. Do not in 
any case enter simply Kunbi. (4) KOLI : In Gujarat and Khandesh it is not 
necessary to enter the sub-caste names such as Khant, Baria, etc. And in Bombay and 
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other cities KoLs from Gujarat or Khandesh should be shown as Gujarat Koli or Khandesh Koli. 
All Kolis of the Konkan, Deccan and Ghats should be asked what Idnd of Koli, and the name 
recorded, as Son Koli, Mahadev Koli, Malhar Koli or Dhor Koli. Enumerators in Bombay 
and other cities should be careful about this. 

For Mahomedans, just as for Hindus, you should record the caste as Sheikh, Sayyad, Pathan, 
Pinjara, Bohra, etc. The word Sindhi should on no account be accepted as a caste name, but all 
Mahomedans returning the word Sindhi should be asked what kind of Sindhi and the name given 
by them recorded. 

You should be careful of caste names which are also the names of occupations. In such 
cases make sure that the man is really of that caste. For instance a man may call himself a 
Sutar, because he is a Sutar by occupation, whereas by caste he is a Panchal ; or a Maratha doing 
Mali work may return himself as a Mali. 

You should not accept fanciful names ; and if a person is clearly returning himself as of 
a caste to which he does not belong you should explain to him what is wanted, and if he still 
refuses to admit his true caste you should report the matter to your Supervisor.” 

487. Lastly the Index of Hindu Castes with synonyms issued in 1911 was 
revised and brought up to date so far as possible. 

Section 3. — “ Race ” of Foreigners. 

488. It will be seen that column 8 was intended to record quite different fac- 
tors for different races. For everyone other than Indians what was required was 
Nationality. This is by no means a simple thing to record. 'WTiite subjects of the 
Empire are often at a loss as to the answer required. Some English people recorded 
themselves as English, some as British. A subject of the South African Republic 
would record himself as “ South African ”. But that term might include Zulus, 
Hottentots, Cape Boys, and even domiciled Asiatics. Actually there is no clear term 
for “ British subject being a native of Great Britain ” stdl less for “ British subject 
being a native of the United Kingdom including the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man ”. Nor is there any term for a member of the South African Republic. 
And it is not at all clear how a “ Cape Boy ” or a “ Bushman ” should have been 
recorded had such a person turned up. The same difficulty of nomenclature occurs 
in the case of subjects of the U. S. A. There is no term for such persons except 
“ American ” a vague term which might easily be adopted by a Brazilian Cattle- 
dealer. 

489. Actually what was wanted in the case of non-Indians was Political 
Nationality. And the term “ Race ” used in the heading of the column waa 
unsatisfactory. This word “ Race ” is becoming more and more monopolized by 
Ethnologists for use in the strictly scientific sense of racial origin and is therefore 
out of place in a Census. 

490. In the case of persons whose nationality has changed since birth, for 
instance, a Dutch woman married to a Parsee, or a naturalised Greek, what' was 
actually required was a double entry “ Dutch (British subject) ” or “ Greek (British 
subject) ”. But it is doubtful how many enumerators were sufficiently smart to 
ensure a correct entry in such cases. Their tabulation is still more difficult. A 
Dutch woman inarried to a Parsee is no longer Dutch, and is certainly not Parsee. 
She is not English, using this term in a limited sense, and even when English is used 
to include Scotch, Welsh, and Irish it is difficult to see why she should be included 
under it, being domiciled in India. She belongs in fact to a limited nationality 
group of “ Dutch (British subject) ”, of which she is probably the only member. 

491. There is also the converse case of an English woman married to, say 
a Belgian, and residing in India. And even if we decide how to classify these’ cases 
of wives, we still have to consider the children. In law, I am told, ia some cases the 
nationality of the children is optional, and has to be decided by them on attainment 
of majority, for instance, children of an English woman by a Swiss husband bnm 
in India, but registered also in Switzerland. 

492. Still more difficult is the case of regions like those of the middle East 
where clearly recognized nations are ruled by others, or members of the former 
are domiciled among the latter. For instance, an Armenian, being a native of 
Persia, would certainly record himself as “ Armenian ” and not as “ Persian ” nn 
“ Armenian (Persian subject)”. 
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493. Consequently the record of the Caste. Tribe or Race ” of non-Indians 
is inevitably vague. And the nationalities selected for Imperial Table XIII are 
limited to those which are both numerous and also faiily clearly defined. It is not a 
comprehensive but a selective Table, and such minor groups as have been indicated 
above do not have to be shown. If it were ever attempted to make the Table 
comprehensive, it is clear that considerable difficulties would arise in the classifica- 
tion of foreigners. At present, for gauging the number of foreigners in India tlie 
Birthplace Table is a better guide. 

Section 4.—“ Caste of Indians. 

494. In the case of Indians what was required was Caste ”. In this Presi- 
dency, there being very few Buddliists, and those mainly foreigners who would 
therefore have to give their nationality, the problem is confined to Hindus, Animists, 
Mahomedans, Jains, Christians and Sikhs. Zoroastrians fall either under Parsee or 
Irani* and present no difficulties. 

495. Indian Chi'istians were ordered to be entered as Christian (ivith sect) 
in column 4 and as " Indian Christian ” or ‘‘ Anglo-Indian ” in column 8. Xo 
difficulties ought to have arisen. A'et we always have to cope with the Hindu 
enumerator, who will record a converted Dhed as still a Dhed by caste ; and some 
such cases actually came to tight. 

496. For JIahomedans it must be remembered that Caste is a Hindu institution 
and the application of the term to Mahomedans is scientifically wrong. Y^et Islam 
in India has taken on so much of the garb of Hinduism that divisions which may be 
called “ Castes ” do exist within its fold. Endogamy exists as a practical custom, 
though not demanded by religious tenets, and not so rigidly followed as in Hinduism. 
The “ Castes ” which are most sharply defined are those groups whose ancestors were 
converted in the latest and most localized proselytizing movements, namely the 
Bohras (of two sects), the Khojas and the Memons. Next, but much less definite, 
come certain artizan groups, such as Pinjars, Ha jams and the like. In the Presidencv 
proper the vast bulk of the Ilahomedan community do not readily reply if asked 
what their caste is. In Magisterial Courts the form of deposition pro\Tdes for 
recording both the religion and the caste of each witness. In practice it is probablv 
correct to say that in the maj ority of Courts the religion entry is not used. For Hin- 
dus caste is entered, and for Mahomedans, other than Bohras, Khojas and Memons, 
the word “ Musalman ” is entered as caste. This saves trouble. The Mahomedan 
witness will be asked “ What is your caste? ” and will reply “ Musalman ”. 

• Attempts to find out his caste in the Census sense will take time, and will usuaUv 
result in his admitting that he is a Sheikh, less frequently a Sayyad or a Pathan or 
one of the artizan groups. It may be remarked in passing that most of these 
artizans are really Sheikhs just as much as their agricultural co-religionists. 

497. In Sind the divisions of the Mahomedans are rather more definite and are 
more suitably described as tribes, the tribal parriotism becoming clearer on the 
frontiers. A note on the treatment of these tribes at this Census will be found in 
Appendix D. 

498. Among the Sikhs it appears that some individuals regard all Sikhs as of 
one caste, Khalsa (the name of the religion), while others adhere to their original 
(Hindu) Castes. Consequently the question of caste for Census purposes is very 
obscure. The Sikhs in this Presidency are however few, and further discussion 
would therefore be out of placet- 

499. Jains are mainly either Chaturths, which is the general name for the cul- 
tivating Digambars of the Karnatak or Vanis. Among the Jain Vanis the Hindu 
sub-caste names reappear, which may indicate either that these subcaste divisions 
date back to a time previous to the establishment of the Jain faith, or else that 
persons from the Hindu Vani subcastes have from time to time passed over to the 
Jain faith. 

500. Hindu Castes and Animistic tribes must inevitably be considered together. 
In Hinduism caste is a very definite and perhaps the most important institution. 


“ Iranis are discussed in the Chapter on Religion (Chapter IV). 
t Tor further discussion of Sikhs, see Chapter IV — Religion . 
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Indeed it may be that the opposition which is always aroused by any attempt to 
abolish caste is dictated by a sub-conscious realization that with its caste structure 
the loosely knit tenets and inconsistent theology of the religion would also go. Yet 
although Caste is an institution so important and essential, the individual castes are 
far from definite or clear cut. It is quite a mistake to suppose that every Hindu 
will readily and easily give a correct answer if asked what his caste is. Nor is it 
true that individual castes are equally homogeneous either in origin or in existing 
boundaries. 


Section 5. — Types of Hindu Castes. 

501. Risley distinguished seven types of caste, namely : — 

(i) Tribal castes, i. e., pre-Hindu tribes, absorbed into Hinduism intact and 
transformed into castes, e. g., the Kolisof Gujarat. 

(ii) Functional castes, e. g., Dhobi, Kalal. 

(iii) Sectarian Castes, e. g., Lingayat. 

(iv) Castes formed by crossing, e. g., Dhilala. 

(v) Castes of the national type, e. g., Maratha. 

(vi) Castes formed by migration. — If the Ods are originally the same as the 
Waddars, the former would be a good example, as representing Waddars who have 
moved to Gujarat and further North. Other examples are furnished by many 
Khandesh castes, e.g., the Eeva Kunbis who were Leva Kanbis from Gujarat. 

(vii) Castes formed by change of custom or occupation. — -A good example is the 
Wanjari Kunbis of Khandesh, who are Wanjaris who have settled and become 
Agriculturists and probably the Brahmabhatts, who were Brahmans but took 
to the occupation of writing and reciting genealogies. Here also Risley included 
many castes formed by excommunication. 

502. The above scheme of origins is cited and exemplified not in order 
to continue a discussion of origins, but to faciliate an appreciation of 
some of the difficulties in the way ol the recording of Castes at a Census. Almost 
every one of the types presents its own peculiar difficulties. 

503. (i) Tribal cashes.— These tribes are sometimes small and homogeneous 
but often quite the opposite. Examples of homogeneous tribal castes are the 
Katkaris, the Varlis, and the various castes known in Surat as “ Kaliparaj ”, viz., 
Dhodia, Dubla, Dhodhra and others. Examples of the opposite character are the 
Bhils and the Kolis. The various sub-tribes among the Bhils, such as the Mavchis, 
Pavras and others, are so palpably different in physical character, and therefore 
in racial origin, that Mr. Macmillan, the Collector of West Khandesh, urged their 
separate enumeration and tabulation. It was impossible however to do so owing to 
the ban on ethnographic enquiry, and the time occupied in statistical and economic 
work. This w'as the more regrettable since Mr. Enthoven’s work has thrown no 
further light on the Bhils, whose ethnograpy badly needs elucidation. The 
caste figures in Table XIII for Bhils are therefore figures for a heterogeneous group 
of tribes, a group whose external boundaries are by no means definite, and whose 
internal divisions are inadequately examined. 

504. The Kolis present an even more difficult problem. In 1911 an attempt was 
made to enumerate and tabulate “sub-castes” of Kolis. This attempt broke down 
owing to the uncertainty of the different names in Gujarat. The matter need not 
be discussed here, as it is fully explained on pages 195 — 6 of the 1911 Report. But 
it was decided on this occasion that, while abandoning any attempt to differentiate 
the Gujarat Kolis from one another, the more distinct and locahzed castes bearing 
the name Koli in the Central Ghats and on the Konkan Coast should be separately 
tabulated. That melting pot of castes and languages — ^Khandesh — introduced 
a difficulty since Kolis occur there also. It was therefore decided to keep the 
Kolis of Khandesh again separate, so far as should be possible. In this way there 
would be the Kolis of Gujarat, the Kolis of Khandesh, the Son Kolis, the Mahadeo 
Kolis the Malhar Kolis and the Dhor Kolis.* Certainly the Southern Kolis, and 

♦ No Bhor KolLs were recorded. Thi? is an example of the difficulty of getting at Caste figures for those castes 
which are low in the social scale. A “ Raj ” Koli is no doubt proud of this high-sounding appellation. But a '* Dhor ” 
Koli prefers to be called simply “ Koli. ” 
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most particularly tb.e Son Kolis, are apparently distinct from those of the North, and 
have been united with them in the past through the accident of having the same 
name. However the Khandesh Kohs form a possible connecting link. The whole 
problem emphatically calls for further elucidation, and is one towards the solution 
of which a long and careful series of anthropometric measurements should prove 
invaluable. The figures obtained by separating the difi'ernt groups can be seen 
from Subsidiary, Table 112 below. 

505. (ii) Functional castes . — There is a double cUfficulty hv.re. In the first 
place any particidar occupation is now-a-days by no means confined to the caste 
which traditionally performed it. And it is even doubtful whether in some cases 
there was ever at any period a clearly defined and exclusive caste. Good instances 
are Mali and Gavli. The Mali caste, as such, is a loosely knit group of endogamous 
divisions, united by little except traditional occupation. But beyond the fringe 
of this group are a large number of gardeners who, belonging technically to other 
castes, will return their caste as Mali to the enumerator. The same remarks apply 
to the Gavlis. Secondly there are some groups in which instead of one term, as 
Mali of Gavli, there are several synonymous terms. The simplest case is where the 
terms are linguistic. For instance Sutar, Suthar and Badig ; Teli, Ghanchi and 
Ganiger ; and many others. Here it becomes little more than a matter of personal 
idiocyncrasy whether to tabulate as one caste or as several. But a still more 
comphcated problem is raised by the weaving communities. Here there are a 
large number of synonyms, — Koshti, Hatgar, Jed, Vinkar, Devang, Pategar, 
Khatri, Sali, Padamsali and others. These have been grouped as far as possible, 
mainly on the authority of the Ethnographic Survey and previous censuses. But 
no two educated weavers would agree as to synonymy. TMs matter is discussed in 
further detail in Appendix C. Thirdly there exist in many of the functional castes 
intercaste groups bearing the name of one of the early tribes, representing decend- 
ants of members of those tribes who passed into the functional caste through 
community of occupation And in some cases the tradition of the tribe name is so 
strong that it will be returned at the Census. Thus many functional castes contain 
Ahir and Gujar sections, and it may and does happen that an Ahir Chambhar. for 
instance, will return himself as an Ahir. But the balance of the Ahir tribe, 
that is all those who had not been absorbed into other castes, became 
itself a caste with the traditional occupation of cowherds. Consequently the 
Chambhar is not only lost to his own caste, but is included wrongly in the Ahir 
caste. For this reason the strength of castes like Ahir is liable to show \fiolent 
fluctuations from Census to Census. AVhen the Ahir strength rises the strength of 
many of the functional groups will fall and vice versa. This is seen from the follow- 
ing Table : — 


Percentage increase or decrease. 


Caste. 

1 

1891—190. 

i 

1901—1911. 

1911—1921. 

Ahir 

1 

- 20 1 

] 

-f 7o 


Sonar 

Sutar 

-r 20 1 

. . : -T- O 

— 9 


Chambhar 

3 : 

2 

j < 

i 


Lastly there are some functional groups like the Panchkalshis and Panchals, 
whose traditional occupation is not a single trade, but embraces several. Here 
again there is a tendency for the name of the particular occupation of the individual 
to be returned instead of the caste name, Thus a Panchal carpenter will return 
Sutar (his occupation) and will then be tabulated in the Sutar caste. From the 
above remarks it will be seen that the figures for all the functional castes are 
exceedingly doubtful value. As a record of castes they are vitiated by the innumer- 
able niistakes which creep in, while a record of occupations they are not and were 
never intended to be. 

506. (iii) Sectarian castes.— In this Presidency the onlv important problem 
raised by this ty^ie of caste is the problem of the Lingayats. The question whether 
Lmgayat is a sect name or a caste name has been mentioned in the chapter on 
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Religion. Mr. Enthoven who had studied the Lingayats for many years, was strongly 
of opinion that, if caste was to be recorded at all, the internal caste-system of the 
Lingayats should be separately recorded and tabulated. How difficult the problem 
is will be understood when it is remembered that while the founder of the Lingayat 
sect abolished caste distinctions, there are within the Lingayat fold today not only 
separate endogamous groups, but actually untouchable sections. A “ Caste ” which 
contains mthin itself touchables and untouchables is almost a contradiction in terms. 
On the other hand it is to be remembered that if we relegate the entry “ Lingayat ” 
to col. 4 of the schedule as a sect of Hinduism and record the castes in col. 8, we 
shall get names like Devaug, 'which occur among ordinary Hindus also, and these 
Lingayat Devangs will be included with their Hindu fellows. If on the other hand 
w'e keep Lingayat as a main religion in col. 4, i.e., in Abstraction, using a slip of 
Hindu colour, then we can tabulate Hindu Devangs and Lingayat Devangs separate- 
ly, just as we now tabulate IMahomedan Bhangis separately from Hindu. At this 
Census Government’s order was to treat Lingayat as one substantive caste of Hindu. 
But the question should be considered again at the next Census as soon as, or better 
still before, the operations commence. 

507. (v) Caste of the National type. — -These differ in origin from the Tribal 

Castes in their lower degree of Racial purity. A tribe bke the Katkaris or the Chod- 
hras has probably preserved its racial character, free from admixture of other blood, 
from a point of antiquity at whose remoteness we can only guess. The Mahrathas 
on the other hand represent a comparatively recent mixture of difierent racial ele- 
ments, whose unity, at the time when they became a Hindu caste, was pohtical and 
and not racial. The whole problem of the tabulation of Marathas and Kunbis was 
raised in the early stages of the Census operations, and a large number of opinions 
collected. The problem was whether Marathas, “ Maratha Kunbis ”, other Kimbi, 
and Kunbis should be tabulated together or separately, and was accentuated by the 
fact that in 1901 persons returning as “ Maratha Kunbis ” were tabulated with 
Marathas, but in 1911 with Kunbis. In 1911 an attempt was made to record and 
tabulate the “ Sub-castes ” of Kunbis and Kanbis, taking these two together. 
Altogether 44 sub-caste names were returned (see p. 215 of the 1911 Report). 
Some of these contained only a handful of individuals, in two instances only 
one individual. The largest sub-caste was the Leva Kanbis of Gujarat with 505 
thousand. But there was a 45th entry for “ Unspecified,” which contained 638 
thousand. There is reason to think that the Kanbis of Gujarat are racially distinst 
from the Kunbis of the South, and have been included with them at previous 
Censuses from the accident of ha’^dng the same name, — the names Kimbis 
and Kanbi, as also Kurmi and Kulvadi, indicating, almost certainly, 

“ husbandman ”, even though their exact etymology is a matter of doubt. 
Khandeshj as in the case of the Kofis, presented a ffifficulty, since it supplies 
various Kunbi groups, some of whom are almost certainly of Gujarat origin, but 
others allied to the Deccan Kunbis. Further, in the case of the Kunbis and 
Marathas of the Deccan and Kokan it seems certain that the boundaries 
of the Maratha caste are hazy, and that well-to-do Kunbis assume and 
retain without opposition the Maratha name. To the suggestion that Marathas and 
Kunbis should be amalgamated there was a divergence of opinion. The prouder 
Maratha families of the South Konkan much resented the suggestion. On the 
other hand Lt.-Col. H. C. Steen, the Poona District Recrmting Officer, wrote very 
strongly urging that the “ term or title ‘ Maratha ’ should be authoritatively and 
finally applied to the present Kunbis or Kulvadis of the generally imderstood 
Mahratha portion of the Deccan and Konkan, as their birth right.” About the time 
of this enquiry, and later. Government published in Government Notifications 1117- 
R of 11-6-20 and 1881-R of 10-8-20 lists of Castes which should be taken as included 
under the term “ Mahratta ” for election purposes. But those fists included castes 
which no Census officer or ethnographer could possibly unite with Marathas and 
throw no further fight on the subject. Later at the time of the Census, the Gabits 
or Gapits of the Konkan coast began to submit memorials urging that they should 
be shown as Marathas and the name Gabit abandoned. These people exhibited 
extraordinary energjq collecting signatures from the bulk of the caste. If there had 
been no good grounds for believing them to be racially allied to the Marathas their 
energy would have been wasted. But, since the Gazetteers, confirmed by the 
Ethnographic Survey, admit their Maratha origin, it was decided to include them as a 
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separate unit in the Maratha-Kunbi group. The classification ultimately arrived 
at for Table XIII was as follows : — 

KANBI (including PATIDAE). 

1. Anjana. 3. Leva. 

2. Kadava. 4. Matia. 

MAEATHA and KL^'BI. 

1. Maratha. 4. Kunbi and Kulvadi. 

2. Arer. 5. Kimbi of Khandesh. 

3. Gabit. 

508. Types (^'i) and (•vii) do not raise any very important problems, 
although numerous questions artse, which the limitations imposed on this Census, 
as mentioned in the Introduction, preclude from discussion. It may be mentioned 
in passing however that, follovdng previous Censuses and the opinion of the Ethno- 
graphic Survey, Yaddars and Ods have been kept together, though it is doubtful 
whether they are not distinct castes, the former of southern, the latter of Xorthem 
origin, and Lamanis have been kept distinct from Wanjaris, athough the dress, 
language and physical appearance of these two castes seem to suggest that they are 
one and the same. 


Section 6.— The Figures. 

509. The Table which follows shows the strength in the Presidency of the 
Castes selected for Imperial Table XIII. It was customary at former Censuses to 
break the Castes up for this Table into groups according to their traditional occupa- 
tion. I have not done this on the present occasion, partly because there is such un- 
certainty as to the traditional occupation of many castes, and partly because the 
tendency to confine one occupation to one caste is now largely dieing out. For 
instance in 1911 the traditional occupation of Eajputs was put down as “ Soldiers 
and Cultivators ”. In this Presidency, as I have remarked in the Chapter on Civil 
Condition, the Eajputs are an extraordinarily heterogeneous lot, and it is doubtful 
whether more than a mere handful have either gone in for soldering for a century 
or more, or are really descended from a warrior class. The Lingayats, one of our 
largest castes, have no traditional occupation in any true sense. Many castes of 
large dimensions, such as the Kanbis of Gujarat, the Kimbis of the south, the Kolis 
of Gujarat, and others, follow any occupation other than trades requiring special 
artisan knowledge. Moreover in some cases the traditional occupation is very un- 
important. The Bhandaris were shown as having the traditional occupation of 

Palm juice drawing and distilling Yet in Table XVI (1911) out of 43,000 actual 
workers only 1,600 persons returned this occupation, whether as principal or subsi- 
diary. The Halepaiks were shown as “ Toddy Drawers ”. AYt in Table XVI out 
of 24,500 actual workers only 200 returned that occupation. In the case of botb 
these castes, — certainly in the case of the Bhandaris — it would have been quite as 
correct to show “ soldiering ” as their traditional occupation. The Bhandaris were 
an important fighting element in the early Bombay armies. The Bhois were shown 
as “ Fishermen Yet the numbers returning this occupation were trivial. And 
“ palanquin-bearing ” would have been quite as correct an entry. 

510. For these reasons I have abandoned this classification and have shoum- 
some of the principal Castes and Caste-groups grouped according to general con- 
siderations and convenience. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 112. — Sfrengfli of the more importaid Castes and Caste^gronps 
, iu the Presidency. 


Strength in thp whole 

Presidency, Actual Patio per mille. 

figures. 


Caste. 

1921 

• 

19U 

Of the 1921 
figures to 
the total 
figure of 
the parti- 
cular reli- 
gion in the 
Bombay 
Presidency. 

Of the 1921 i 
figures to 
the total i 
figure of 
the general | 
population | 
(all reli- 
gions) in 
the Bom- 
bay Pre- ‘ 
sidency. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

HINDU AND ANIMISTIC. 





/. — Miscellaneous Castes of gerif^ral disper- 
sion. 



* 

j 

Bhangi or Halalkhor . . - 

99,720 , 

93,691 

5 


Bharwad, Dhangar and Kurub 

792,06k I 

836,927 

37 

30 

Bhoi 

64,131 1 

63,722 

3 


Chambhar, Mochi, Mochigar and Sochi. 

282,324 

306,478 

13 

11 

Darji. Shimpi, Sai and Mirai 

141,112 

141,423 

7 


Dhobi, Parit, Aga&a and Madival 

70,752 

79,707 

4 


Hajam, Nhavi. Nadig and Kelasi 

188,029 

189,180 

9 


Kumbhar 

258,181 

247.501 

12 

10 

Lohar, Luhar and Kammar 

120,321 

117,663 

6 


Mahar, Holiya and Dhed . . 

1.337,463 

1,470,992 

63 

50 

Mang and Madig 

275,427 

274,037 

13 

10 

Mall and Phulmali 

295,640 

302,205 

14 

1 11 . 

Soni, Sonar, Aksali and Daivrtdnya 
Brahman 

188,094 

178,150 

9 


Sutar and Badig 

213,527 

199,968 

10 


Tell, Ghauchi and Ghaniger 

127,646 

123,040 

6 


Vaddar and Od 

98,940 

102,566 

5 


IT. — Wea ving Co mmunities. 





Total 

2J2,dS0 

*145,450 

JJ 


1 

Koshti, Hatgar, Jed, Yinkar and Dev- 
ang 

90,608 


4 


Patvekari, Pategar Khatri (Kshatn) and 
Soma\an&hi Sahasrarjun Kshatriya . . 

63,530 


o 


Sail and Padamsali 

68,398 


3 


III. — Maratha, Kunbi and Kanbi-Group. 

• 




Total 

55,32,342 

5,768,710 

275 

216 

Maratha and Kunbi 

4,880,484 


230 

1 183 

Kanbi 

945,858 


45 

35 

Alternatively arranged. 



1 

! 

Maratha 

3,105,928 

J. 279, 496 

146 

i 116 

Kunbi and Kanbi 

12,726,414 

2,489,230 

' 129 

i 102 


I y. — Brahmans. | 

Total [all adrtiissible Castes) 

1,029,103 

1,067,681 

40 j 

39 

Brahman Audicch 

149,605 

160,740 : 

1 

' * i 


Brahman Chitpavan or Konkanastli 

109,107 

110,712 1 

1 

1 5 


Brahman Deshasth 

291,247 

296,927 ^ 

; > 


Brahman Sarasvat, Gaud Saras\at. etc. 

88.203 

;90,167 

4 


t'. — r«ni. 


! 



Total 

313,773 

337,232 

10 

12 

VI. — Localized Castes. 

Agn 

231,589 

233,553 

10 


Ahir 

174,248 

183,919 

8 


Ba\a 

91,066 

39,981 

1 ^ : 



Pemarks. 


♦Belived to havei ncluded^one or 
more minor {’v non- weaving 
castes. 


fArrived at by taking the bal- 
, anctt of the Maratha-Kunbi 
* group after deducting Maratha 
and then adding total oi 
Kanbi group. 


Jlnduding Gaud Sarasvat of 
General Table, and Sarasvat 
under Presidencv Proper and 
Sind. 


Excluding any .of these castes* 
who may have been enumerat- 
ed in Sind. 


C s 10—47 
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Caste. 


I 


VI . — Localt,>>d contiQuei. 

Berad or Bedar 

Bhandari 

Gav'li 

Gavandi, Tppar and Chiinar 
Gurav and Hugar 
Halepaik or Xaradhari 
Halvakki Vakk^l 
Kabbaligar 

Kathi • . 

ICayasth Prabhu 
Kharva and Kharvi 
E^havas 

Korava, Korchar. etc 

Lamani 

Lingayat 

Lohani (mcluling Arndt 

Macchi 

3Ie 

Paachkalshi or Somavaashi K^hatriya. 
Panchal or Yishva Brahman 
Rabari 
Raddi 
^ Rajput 

Ramoshi 

Ravalva or Ra^a' 

.Sat h vara 
Vanjari 

VU . — K<jU 'jroiip. 

Total 

Koli or Gujarat 
Koh or Khaade^li 
Son Koli 

Mahadev or Raj Koli 
Malhar or Patibhare Koli 
Unspecified 
V III. —Forest Tribes.'^ 

Total 


Bhil 

Chodlira 

Dhodla 

Dubla and Tala via*’ 
Gamra and Gaunt ' • 
Katkari 
Kokna 


Strength in the whole ' 

Presidency — Actual 
figures. 

— - j 

Ratio per miHe 

i 

• 



- - - - - 

- 



1921. 

loll. 

Of the 1921 
figure to 
the total 
figure of 
the {larti- 
cular reli- 
gion lu rhe 
Boinbav 
Presidency 

Of the 1021 ! 
figure to j 
the total 1 
figure of ! 
the geiD'ral i 
population 
(all reli- J 
gioiis) in 1 
the Dora* 1 
bay Pfe- i 
sidency. | 

Remarks 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

6 

186.414 [ 

184,871 

9 



179,103 

183,131 

8 



38,967 

36,770 

*38,542 

*39,409 

- 


♦Excluding any of these castes 
wdio may have been enumerat- 
ed in Sind. 

48.967 

*65,538 

O 



46,370 

*48,493 

2 



24,761 

*30,-399 

i_ 



55,419 

♦35,586 




23,203 

♦23,580 

1 



26,586 

*27,120 

i 



37,792 

*37.344 

o 

. i. 


27,730 

*31,173 

1 



23,537 

*t23,254 

1 


tAs Korava. ' 

37,625 

♦29,442 

2 



1,155,610 

1,339,248 

53 

43 


570,431 

593,584 

27 

21 


40,679 

*39,300 

2 



31,842 

•26.228 

1 



27,856 

*14,357 

1 



76,739 

81,083 

3 



i 35,875 

130.009 

3 



47,586 

*50,115 

2 



472,623 

455,605 1 

-- 

\ - 

IRajpufc in Bombay Pre-^ideiicy 
IS a very uncertain term. 

50,748 

59.914 

2 



51,707 

*46,717 

2 



42,699 

*40,637 

2 



109,025 

114,144 





1,(j17,0U 


7^; 

tjl 


1,265.988 


60 

47 


49,689 


2 



64,06 i 


3 



168, 7&7 





23,352 


1 



45, 165 






‘5 . . 

H j 

6’ J 

^Excpid in the ca^je of Bhii th^^ 
1911 figure.-^ lor the-^e tribes ari 
for those returned a'* Hindu 
only , those returned as Ani- 
rniot were not iii'duded in 
Table XIII or that Len-u^ 

786,726 

7 > ; 3’.2 

37 

2U 


43,277 

.38.1 38 

- 


Excluding anv of the-*** trib'*^ 
who may haNe bo>*n 

r-numx^rated* in ''ind. 

108,966 

109,615 

- 



132,539 

127,870 

6 


ale j>roiiat)h di'»t:f.-U. 

12,599 

*9,892 



* Hnesc ar« r*‘Cl\ p.i.d-. 

80.8 30 

91,319 

i 




71,077 * 72,07> 
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Strength in the whole 

Presidency— Actual Ratio per mille 

figures. 


Of the 1921 

; Of the 1921 figure to ] 

figure to the total 

Caste. j the total figure of ! „ i 

' figure of the general Remarks. 

I 1921 1911 J the parti- population i 

' cular reli- (all reli- 1 

j gion in the ’ gions) in • 

' Bombay the Bom- i 

’ Presidency. bay Pre- t 

' sidency. ; 

1 2 ' 3 ; 4 5 6 

! 


VI JI. — Foreftt Tribei, — continued. 


Kolgha 

Naikada 

Thakur 

Vaghri 

Varli 

1,364 

, i 

84,960 

148,494 ; 

86,114 , 

177,391 

*5,849 

*48,258 ■ 

*132,168 

82.016 

190,237 

CO 


♦"Excluding any of these tribes 
who may have been enumerat- 
ed in Sind, 

JAIN 



i 



Chaturth 

92,166 ' 

89,208 ! 

192 . 



Vani 

326,897 ’ 

350,348 ‘ 

680 

12 


MTJSALMAN. 

Arab 

65,906 ! 

156,395 • 

u 1 



Baloch 

♦607.714 ! 

*613,691 j 

132 , 

23 

♦Including Makrani. 

Brahui 

54.737 

60,389 ; 

12 



Pathan and Afghan 

146,308 

161.095 

32 - 



Sheikh 

91S.969 

1990,712 

199 ; 

34 

tlnclnding Sheikh Nao Muslim 

Sayyad 

154.593 

t 

150,492 

1 

33 ! 


after excluding Kucch Bhuj 
Memon, Khoja Pnjabhai and 
Serai. 

Bohra 

131,917 > 

126.011 

28 j 



Khoja 

58,498 

♦35.912 

13 1 


♦Including Khoja shown under 

Memon 

137,639 

§119,626 1 

i 

30 


Presidency proper and Khoja 
Pnjabhai shown under Sind. 

§Inclnding Memon in Imperial 

Mirbahar or Muhana 

103,379 

1 

133,199 

; 22 1 


Table XIII. General Table 
and Kucch Bhuj Memon 
under Sind. 

Saman 

..1 524,523 

1,309,439 

i 114 ! 

49 

1 

i 

Sumra 

92,457 

62,153 

20 ■ 


t 

i 

Khaskheli 

. 1 99.745 


22 J 



Serai and Jat 

45,790 

!)114,830 

10 , 


! !, Including Jat Sindhi and 

Pinjari 

. 1 28,220 

1 

« 1 


1 Sheikh Nao Muslim, Serai. 


Section 7. — Reasons for the Changes. 

511. Not all of the castes in this Table exhibit changes which can really be 
felt to be reasonable. Many of the fluctuations are of course impossible as facts, 
and are due solely to differences in enumeration or classification. This is particularly 
true of some of the Sindhi Musalmans. Baloch, Brahui and Pathan show reason- 
able changes, and we may therefore assume that the figures are correct enough 
for administrative purposes. But Arab, Saman, Sumra, Muhana, and Serai or Jat 
yield no information of any value at all. Khaskheh was not tabulated in 1911, and 
the stability or instability of the figures cannot therefore be estimated. If anyone 
wishes to know the number of any one of these castes he will have to work on 
estimates.* (Reference is invited to Appendix D.) 

512. The figures of Bohra, Khoja and Memon all show increases at this Census, 
which could not possibly be due to natural causes. It must be assumed therefore 
that the 1911 figures were too low, since it does not seem likely that in the case of 
these particular castes there is any danger pf persons getting wrongly included. 

513. The Presidency castes usually show rational changes. Castes in which 
violent fluctuations occur are— -Bava (which is an occupation term), Gurav and 
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Hugar (here the reduction is probably the fault of the members of the caste, who will 
return themselves — wholly erroneously — as Brahmans), Kabbaligar and Panchkalshi 
(they probably got into Khatri through returning themselves as Kshatriya in 1911). 

514. A diagram is given showing the approximate distribution of the 
whole population by castes. Roughly speaking, one-fifth or more is covered 
by Marathas, Kunbis and Kanbis. The only other very important castes are Koh, 
Mahar and Dhed, Brahman, and Lingayat. 

515. Generally speaking, the impossibility of getting true caste figures is due 
to (1) ignorance, and (2) prejudice. People are very ignorant of what is under 
their own noses, not only in India, but elsewhere. In England there are probably 
more people who could define the functions of the Heperides than of the Lord 
Lieutenant of a Country, and more w^ho could describe a Phoenix than a Kestrel. 
In the same way in India there are more people who can summarise the ilanu 
tradition of caste origins than define the differences between the existing tribes of 
Kolis and more w^ho can explain the difference between an Apsaras and a Kinnara 
than give a reasonable answer to the question — “ Is a Gamta a Bhil ? Yet the 
former in each case is the wildest poetical mythology, while the latter is a li\’ing 
problem of the present age. 

516. As to prejudice we are defeated by the persistent desire to rise in the 
Hinduistic Scale. The desire to become a Brahman is as old as the Aryan invasion. 
Kot one in ten Brahmans is descended from original members of the caste, which in 
old times received constant accretions from families or groups w'hich were learned 
enough, rich enough or astute enough to obtain Brahmanic recognition. Today 
the press, platform and law-courts suffice to defeat the numerous aspirants to 
Brahmanic status. But in the lower strata, where the change would be less 
noticeable, odds and ends are constantly passing into the ranks of the Kunbi and 
the Rajput. At home, in his own \nliage, the Indian cannot easily change his 
caste, unless (as sometimes) the wffiole village community is doing so (an example 
of this is given in Appendix C). But when he goes off with his family to a new^ 
country no one can tell whether he is of the caste which he states. Many English 
people in Western India beheve that their Mahar servants are Marathas. And 
recently, when I asked a Mahar servant what his caste was, he replied Somavanshi ; 
and when I hinted that this was a synonym for Mahar, he was prepared to argue 
that the two castes are quite different. 

517. The caste limits are therefore not nearly so irrevocably fixed as would in 
theor}' be expected. There is a fringe to each caste, in which are found those 
persons who, for one reason or another, have just entered or are just leaving it. 

518. In these circumstances it may be objected that the arguments used at 
the beginning of this Chapter for the retention of the Caste colunm in the Schedule 
cannot be sustained, since the figures which we get are so rough that those of the 
past will serve as well as those of the present. There is some truth in this argument. 
But on the other hand the 1901 figures, were they being used, would give serious 
underestimates of many of the Bhil and other Forest tribes, who suffered severely 
from the famine. Judiciously used, i\ith a clear reaUsation of the probability in 
each case of over or rmderstatement, of numbers, the Caste figures are not onlv 
useful but necessary for the Educational and Pubhc Health Departments. The 
great thing is to take a broad view of the Castes, — for example to amlgainate the 
Forest Tribes, whether for any one area or for the whole Presidency, and similarly 
to amalgamate the weaving communities, and the Maratha-Kimbi group. 

519. Some of the more important changes in the numbers since 1881 are sho\TO 

in the Table which closes the Chapter. • 

Sectiox 8. — Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

520. The strength of the Indian Christians, and their changes since 1881 have 
been so fully given in Appendix G that there is no use in repeating the information 
here. But it might be interesting to trace the increase in Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians since 1881. 




*iL(OOW V 


Distribution of the Whole Population 
OF THE Bombay Presidency, 1921, by 
Castes. 


Hindu. Jam, and Ammishc 
Musolmon 

Christian and Zcroostrian 


_B1 ack. 

Red. 

Green 


definitions. 

I AnUgan Castes ^ Kumbhar, Sutar, Lohar, 
Teli & Ghanchi, Darji & Sh,mpl, Hajam A Nbav ',, 
and Dhobi,— at! synonyms os given in 
I mpeni al Table JLIlL- 

2. — Weaver C^ls^e3 - = Patvek on, K hatn, Etc; 
KolhH, Hahgar, Jedi V Inker and Devang; Sail 
and Padamsali, Note.LIngayal )deavers are 
included in LingayaK 

-i For.est Tribes". - Chodra,Dublc} and 

Talavia, Dhodia, Gami 'r, Katkari, Varli, Naikada, 
Konkna,and Thakur. 




Sec. 8. — Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
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S>ibsidiary Table No. 113. — Changes in the number of Europeans and Anglo-I ndians since 
1881, Actual figures , whole Presidency (except 1881). 



1881 

(British Bis- 
triets only). 

f 

1891 

1 

1 

1901 

1 

1911 

{ 

1921 

Europeans (British Subjects) 

23,601 

i 

i 

31,456 

25,203 

27,281 ; 

29,474 

Europeans (Other Nationalities) - . 


i 1 

1 

3,168 1 

3,235 

2,415 

An^lo- Indians 

2,893 

8,809 i 

6,820 

9,144 

10.465 


For an analysis of tke different Nationalities of Europeans of otter Nationalities, 
and all other foreigners the Birthplace Table is the best guide. And the 
discussion of the changes in their numbers will be foiuad in Chapter III. 

Subsidiary Table No. 114. — Variation in caste, tribe, etc., since 1881. 
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: 

Net 








Percentage of 

Variation 


Varia- 


1 


Persons (OOO’s omitted). 



increase 

( + ) 


tiOQ, 


1 







decrease 

(— ). 


1881- 


1 










1921. 

Caste, tribe or race. 

i 












lb-21 

1911 ' 

1901 

1 

1891 ! 

! 

1881 

1911- j 
1921 

1901- 

1911 

1891- 

1901 

i 

1881- ' 
1891 

1881- 

1921 

1 


o ' 

3 

4 

5 j 

6 

1 

^ 1 

8 

" 1 

10 

11 

HINDU A-NO ANIM:I5TIC— 



i 


1 




j 

i 



Agri 


232 

234 : 

211 

224 ’ 

1 

171 


-rll , 

-6 ! 

I 

+ 31 

+ 36 

Berad or Bedar 


186 ‘ 

185 , 

177 

150 ; 

142 

-rl 

-r5 

+ 18 j 

+ 6 

+ 32 

Bhandari 

"i 

179 

183 

169 

167 ‘ 

158 

__2 

48 

1 

+ 6 

+ 13 

Bhangi or Halalkhor . . 


100 

94 

81 

117 


-r6 

^16 

—31 



Bharvad, Dhaagar or Kurub 

.1 

792 

837 

779 

827 

591 

— 5 

~ 7 

—6 

+ 40 

+ 34 

Bhil 


737 

480 

482 

832 

543 



—42 

+ 53 

+ 45 

Bhoi 


64 

64 ' 

53 

69 


-rl 

+ 10 

—16 



Brahman Total 


1.029 

1,06S . 

1,053 

1,108 

1,011 

_^4 

-1 

■ — 5 

^10 

+ 2 

Audich 


150 

161 

178 

161 



—10 

+ 11 



Chitpavan or Konka- 
nasth . ■ 

109 

111 

114 

117 



-3 

—3 



Deshasth 

.. 

291 

297 

29S 

289 


— - 


-^3 



Chambhar, Mochl. llachigar 

or 

282 

306 

311 

302 

203 

—8 

o 

b 

-49 

^39 

bochi 











Darji, Shlmpi, Sai or ilirai 


141 

141 

151 

153 

155 


--*7 

—4 


—9 

Dhobi, Farit, Agasa or iiladival 


80 

80 

85 

96 

34 


— 6 

—11 

-14 

— 5 

Dhodia 


109 

110 

92 

97 


—1 

-20 

- — 5 



Dnbla or Tala\ia 


133 

128 

98 

102 

109 


-31 

—4 


— 22 

Gurav or Hugar 


49 

66 

65 

75 


—25 


—13 



Hajam; Na\i. or Nadig 


188 

189 

188 

■261 

204 

—1 

-1 

—28 

-28 

o 

Katkari 


81 

91 

60 

74 


—11 

-52 

—19 



Soli 


1,617 

2,006 

1,714 

2,107 

1,669 

—19 

-17 

—19 

~ 26 

—3 

Kurnbhar 


258 

248 

239 

330 

263 

^4 

-4 

—28 

-!-23 

+ 1 

Uingayat 


1,156 

1.339 

1,422 

302 

369 

—14 

—6 

--371 

—18 

-r213 

Lohana 


570 

594 

562 

369 

349 


46 

-52 

+ 6 

-r64 

Uohar, Imhar or Kammar 


120 

US 

116 

137 

122 

-^2 

^ >■> 

— J.5 

+ 12 

—1 

Mahar, HoUya, Dhod . . 


1,337 

1,471 

1,320 

1,449 

1,198 

—9 

411 

— 9 

+ 21 

+ 12 

Mang or Madig 


259 

274 

251 

257 

195 

— -5 

-9 

r> 

+ 32 

+ 33 











Maratha 


3,106 

3,279 

3,651 

2.126 

4.486 

— 5 

—10 

+ < 2 

— 53 

—31 

Rabari 


136 

130 

109 

157 


"5 

-19 

—31 





473 

456 

337 

533 

450 

_L4 

-rlS 

— 23 

+ 18 

+ 5 

Rajput 










Ranioshi 


51 

60 

61 

64 


— 15 

— - 

— 5 



Sonar, Soni or Aksali 


183 

178 

195 

103 

170 

-y6 

—9 

-i-20 

—4 

^ "h ll 

Sutar or Badig 


214 

200 

211 

201 

195 

4-7 

— 5 

— 5 

+ 3 

+ 10 




j 







Teli, Uaiiiger or Ghanchi 


128 

1 123 

129 

206 

ISO 

-4 

— 5 

--52 

+ a 

— 33 
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Persons (OOO's omittedL 


Percentage of Variation 
increase ( t ) 
decrease ( — ) 


Ca-tr triLe or race. 


HIXDU AND ANIMISTIC~-n>«//L 
Thakur 
Vaddar or Od 
Vaghri 
Vani 
Vanjari 
Varli 

JAIN— 

ChatuTth 
Vam Total 

Mrs ALMA N— 

Balochi 

Bohora 

Brahiii . 

Pathan 

Sayad 

CHEISTIAN— 

European (British Subjects) 

Other Europeans and Allied llaces., 

Anglo-Indians 

Indian Christians 

ZOEOASTRIAN 


132 

1 

; 122 

13.‘' 

103 

84 

i 

93 

82 

' 60 

76 

337 

! 352 

464 

114 

1 113 

134 

190 

152 

167 

89 

112 

58 

350 

339 

361 

603 

I 

543 

1 

523 

126 

118 

121 

60 1 

48 

30 

161 1 

171 

176 

150 1 

130 

153 

29 

32 

31 

4 ; 



9 j 

7 

9 

204 ! 
1 

181 

111 

84 1 

79 

77 


1881 

1911- 

1001- ! 

1801- 

1881- 

1921 

191 1 ; 

j 

1901 

1891 

! 6 

7 

{ 

9 

10 

s 

-^12 

1 

^8 j 

— 12 

1 

-1,625 


—3 

-23 i 

—10 



— ' 5 

-37 i 

—21 

■ 

339 


f 

—4 : 

—24 

^37 1 

106 

—4 

1 

—16 

4-24 

63 


--25 ! 

j 

—9 

-^165 


-r3 

—21 1 

^9-3 


180 ! 

— " 

-f3 1 

1 

—6 

^101 j 

i ■ 

1 

-1 

1 

-11 : 


i OO ! 

1 

“ 5 

-7 j 




—9 

-25 ! 

-60 ■ 


128 

—9 

-6| 

—3 

^38 

145 

4-3 

-15 j 

■ — 15 ' 

-6 I 
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Chapter TIT. — Birthplace. Sec. 1.— The Basis of the Figures. 

- CHAPTER III.— BIRTHPLACE. 

1. — The Basis of the Figures. 

521. The instructions on the cover of the Enumeration Book were as 
follows : — 

“ Enter the district or State in which each person was bom ; and if the person was not born 
in your province add the name of the province to the district of birth. If the person was bom 
out of India, enter the country, as Goa, Afghanistan, Ceylon. — The names of villages, Talukas, 
etc., are not to be given.’’ 

In the supplementary instructions in Chapter V-A of the Code I added, at the 
request of the Superintendent of Census, Baroda, a direction that in the case of that 
State the district (Subha) of birth ” should be entered. The areas for which the 
figures were actually required in the case of Baroda are more properly termed Prants, 
but the direction — so far as it was not entirely neglected — was generally understood. 

522. In the Chapter dealing mth Slip-copying the following was inserted (in 
accordance with precedent and the Imperial Census Code) — ■ 

“ If column 12 is blank, the district of enumeration will be entered 

This provision, though possibly suitable in the more remote parts of the Presidency, 
is so liable to be fallacious in the case of the larger cities that I had to repeal it in 
their cases. The tradition of the Indian Census that all blanks should be filled up by 
guess-work, and no Table should have a class not returned ” was hardly suitable 
to the present occasion, when the enumeration books were often incompletely filled. 

523. In addition to actual blanks in colunan 12 of the schedule the number 
of cases in which the village instead of the District or State was entered was enor- 
mous, in spite of the very clear instructions on the cover. The Abstraction Offices 
had a difficult task to identify village names, more especially since the same name 
very frequently belongs to several villages in different districts. 

524. This Chapter was headed “ Migration ” in the last Census Eeport for the 
Provinces, but Birthplace ” in the Eeport for India. The latter is its prescribed 
heading on this occasion, and is much more correct than the other, since the statis- 
tics are based entirely on the returns of birthplace in the schedules. Nevertheless 
it is necessary to speak of Immigrants and Emigrants throughout the Chapter, 
because of the absence of any satisfactory term for “ a person born in one place but 
enumerated in another ”. The birthplace basis for analysing migration figures is in 
accordance with the practice of the Census in most other countries, and is due to 
the impossibility of obtaining any other basis vuth clear boundaries. The true 
emigrant is, of course, an individual, who, being a permanent resident of one region 
leaves it and becomes a permanent resident of another ; and that is the sense in 
which the words emigrant and immigrant are used in common parlance. But there 
is no possible criterion for defining “ permanent ” ; and there are many persons 
who are not permanently residents of any region. Consequently the casual visitor, 
the criminal sent to a distant jail, the soldier in barracks, the passenger on a pa.ssing 
train, the Chinese carpenter of a ship in harbour, and the genuine permanent resident 
whose mother happened to be elsewhere at the time of his birth, are alike classed as 
Immigrants. 

525. Not only so, but they are classed as Immigrants from the particular 
region in which they were born. Thus one of the soldiers in barracks might have 
been born in Malta, though a genuine native of Ireland. He is classed therefore as 
an Immigrant from Malta to India. Another might have been born in Bombay 
City, returned to England with his parents a few months after birth and never 
come back to this country till late in life. Being enumerated in barracks at Poona 
he counts as an immigrant from Bombay City to the Poona District. 

526. Mr. Macgregor in the 1911 Eeport (p. 39) wrote — 

It is assumed for the purposes of this report, though it is not necessarily true for everybody, 
that the district of nativity is the same as the district in wliich the person’s home is situated. 
With the extension of railways and the spread of railway travelling this must become less and 
less true every year, but the people are still conservative enough to make the statistics accurate 
when dealing with large figures.” 

This statement requires some modifications. We must distinguish between Indians 
and Foreigners (including for the moment in this latter term Englishmen and 
persons from other parts of the Empire). 
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527. In the case of Indians the very extensive practice of a married woman 
returning to her father’s house for the birth of her fii-st, and often of her subsequent 
children necessarily results in a large proportion of extra -district birthplace returns, 
and in extra-provincial returns in the case of districts on the marches of the 
Province. In the case of Foreigners in this country birthplace is an unrehable guide 
to genuine residence, partly because of the large number of white children born 
in India to parents who are liable to transfer from station to station, and partly 
because many of the non-English foreigners probably come of a wandering stock, 
whose parents also wandered about the world. 

528. In the English Census, in order to analyse persons retiuning foreign 
birthplaces, distinction is made between “ Persons of British parentage born abroad,” 
“ Naturalised British subjects born abroad ” and “ Foreigners born abroad ”. 
The foreigners are then again separated by occupations, and by Civil Condition. 
These figures are not only valuable in themselves, but afford an index of the pro- 
portion of those foreigners who (as for instance seamen), are only temporarily 
present, and of those who (as for instance Music masters in schools), are permanent 
residents. It is certainly desirable at future Censuses in India to make some similar 
analysis of persons returning foreign birthplaces. Upto 1911 Birthplace was not 
examined in conjunction with any other factor, except in the case of Bombay City, 
and at this Census the only change has been to extend the compound analysis to the 
two further cities of Ahmedabad and Karachi. 

529. The statistics of Immigration are obtained entirely from Imperial Table 
XI for this Presidency. Figures of emigrants within British India, i.e., persons 
enumerated in other parts of British India, but returning Bombay as their birthplace 
are obtained in MS. from other Superintendents. Enugration outside British India 
is not ascertainable, except in the case of a few* of the colonies. The real difficulty 
of obtaining correctly either figures of immigrants or emigrants is the multitude 
of Indian territorial names, and the natural ignorance of the enumerator, the indi 
vidual enumerated, and the Abstraction Offices. For instance, the direction to 
record the State and Province becomes a difficult problem with regions like the 
Central India Agency, where the States are numerous and often very small and 
the term Central India Agency not w’^ell known. And the same appHes to districts also. 
Many a stranger from other Provinces may reasonably plead ignorance of the 
district of birth, especially in cases w%ere he has not been back 4 >to his birthplace for 
many years. For instance an Army Officer enumerated by myself gave Landaur 
as his birthplace, and it required an Atlas and the expenditm-e of a good deal of 
time to ascertain the District and Province. It is for that reason that many lazy 
enumerators accepted the name of the village, since most persons know the name of 
their actual birthplace. 

530. In order to save elaboration both in Enumeration and Abstraction 1 
refused requests from the Census Superintendents of the Central India Agency, 
Hyderabad, and Mysore to order the record of Talukas within States in the first case, 
and of Districts in the others. To take the case of the Hyderabad State- — usually 
called the Mogalai in this Presidency — it would have added to the w'ork of my 
Abstraction Offices if they had had to handle the names of Hyderabad Districts, 
while the position of the Enumerator w^as much the same. Provided that he w'as 
not so lazy as to accept the village name it was no trouble to him to ascertain that 
the man was born in the Mogalai, whereas the name of the District would be 
unknown to him, and quite possibly would have been incorrectly entered. 

531 . In short, w'e must, so far as possible, consider the interests of the careful 
enumerator and the Abstraction offices. With the lazy enumerator it is impossible 
to cope. 

532. In passing I would remark that in showing the number of immigrants 
from districts of the Hyderabad and Mysore States in Subsidiary Table I {a) on 
p. 49 of the 1911 Report my predecessor fell into a trap. At that Census, as at this, 
there was no order to record the district in the case of States, but only the State : 
and the figures there given are therefore those cases in which the enumerators against 
instructions entered the district. The immigrants from Hyderabad numbered 
140,990. And obviously the numbers from the four continuous districts must have 
been nearer to one lac than the figure (1,666) actually shown. 
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Section 2. — Types op Migration. 

533. The following classification and definitions of different types of migration 
is taken straight from the India Census Keport of 1911, to the extent indicated by 
the inverted co mm as. 

“ 1. Casual .- — Or the minor movements between neighbouring villages. These 
minor movements are called casual, not because they are temporary or accidental — 

for they are often of a permanent character — but because a change 

of residence from one place to another within a very short distance does not amount 
to migration in the ordinary acceptance of the term. Such movements are going 
on all over the country, but they find expression in our statistics only where they 
take place between villages which happen to lie on opposite sides of the district 
bormdary.” 

534. It is obvious that this type of migration is of a kind which is of no eco- 
nomic importance, and could with advantage be excluded from our figures, if there 
were any possible means of doing so. As pointed out in the same Eeport the princj^e 
cause of such migration is the practice of taking wives from villages other than tMt 
of the bridegroom. By that means not only does the wife, appear in the figures as 
an “ immigrant ” from the district of her father’s house, but since according to 
custom she returns to her father’s house for the birth of her first child, the child 
also so appears. 

535. Mr. Gait amalgamated with these domestic types of migration the cases 
of purely random guests and visitors who happen to be present on the Census night. 
Strictly speaking the cases of wives from neighbouring villages and children born 
there stand on a different footing from the cases of guests and travellers. We might 
therefore divide Mr. Gait’s class " Casual ” into two, and call them (1) “ Casual ” 
and (2) “ Domestic ” or " Social ”. 

536. With “ Casual ” in its thus restricted sense it is unnecessary to deal in 
much detail There is no possibihty of any quantitative estimates of this type. 
It may be assumed on grounds of probability that the proportion of casual Immi- 
grants in the total population of towns and cities is higher than in country places. 
But beyond this nothing can be said. 

537. To return to the Sub-Class (2) ‘‘ Domestic ” or " Social ’’ — this type of 
migration is indicated in the figures by the ratio of females, and is naturally most 
obvious in the case of immigration from contiguous regions, whether of the same or 
another province. Thus in 1911 (when the figures were not upset by famine 
migration as at both the 1901 and 1921 Censuses) the figures in the case of certain 
particular districts were very striking. These are given in the annexed Table. 
Partly owing to the abnormal condition prevailing at this Census and partly for 
other reasons the 1921 figures are not here quoted. 

Subsidiary Table No. 114. — Actual figures in thousands of population of British Districts, 
and of immigrants from contiguous regions, 1911. 



! 

1911 




1913 


District. 

( 

Immigrants from 

District. 


Immigrants from 

1 ; 

Population 

contiguous 

Districts. 

Population 

contiguous 

Districts. 



M. 

F. 



M. 

F. 

Ahmedabad 

828 , 

65 

85 

Poona 

1,072 ! 

31 I 

m 

Broach 

307 

14 

17 

Satara 

1,081 : 

1 

16 

Kaira 

692 ' 


55 

Sholapur 

768 i 

29 1 

46 

Pancb Mahals 

323 

14 

19 

Belgauni 

944 ' 

29 1 

43 

Surat 

. . 654 

15 

16 

Bijapur 

863 

23 ■ 

31 

Kanara 

431 ' 

9 

8 

Dharwar 

1,026 , 

34 1 

40 

Kolaba 

594 ' 

10 

8 

Hyderabad 

1,037 1 

24 ! 

15 

Ratnagiri 

1,204 

6 

11 

Nawabshah 

1 

1 

j 


Thana 




Karachi 

522 j 

9 I 

4 

Bombay Suburban 

S82 ! 

27 1 

20 

Larkana 

661 

19 ’ 

14 

Ahmcdnagar 

945 , 

20 ' 

35 

Sukkur 

574 

35 1 

9 

East Khandesh 

.. 1,035 * 

22 

29 

Thar and Parkar 

457 

36 i 

24 

West Khandesh 

581 

15 1 

18 

Upper Sind Frontier 

263 

24 ; 

19 

Nasik 

905 , 

11 ' 

17 


1 

1 
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It will be seen that the ratio of females is exceptional in Kaira, and high in all inland 
districts. In Poona the ratio is kept down bj the number of males in military and 
other employment in Poona City. In the coast districts the females are usually 
in deficit, probably owing to the high proportion of males on boats in ports. The 
Sind figures again emphasise the utter dissociation betiveen conditions in that 
Province and conditions in the rest of the Presidency. 

538. The next' of Mr. Gait’s categories was (2) Temporary, due to the migra- 
tion of coolies to meet the demand for labour on new canals and lines of railways, 
and to journeys on business, or in connection with pilgrimages, marriage ceremonies 
and the like. ” 

539. So far as pilgrimages are concerned the date of the Census is always fixed 
so as to avoid, so far as possible, aU important pilgrimages. But while avoiding 
the main gatherings it is not possible to take cognizance of the smaller local festi- 
vals. The following are the only festivals known to have been in progress at or 
near the date of the Census in this Presidency. But the list is not necessarily com- 
plete, since all districts did not report. 



Bistrict. 

Locality. 

Festival. 

i 

Estimated number of 
pilgrims. 

Broach 


. . ' Ankleshwar 

Halinsha Pir 

1,000 

Bijapur 


. . Marimatti (Tal. Bagewadi, 


2,000 

Dhanvar 


. . Hulfrur (Tal. Bankapur) 

Local Pir 

3,000 

Kanara 


. . ’ Itgi (Tal. Siddhapur ) 

Car Procession 

2,500 

Bo. 


. . Gokarn 

Shi\Tatri 

. . Considerable 

Bo. 


. . Tdgundi (Tal. Yellapur ) j 

' Bo. 

500 

Bo. 


. . Shivalli ( Tal. Sirsi ) 

Do. 

1,000 

Xasik 


. . ' Xasik . . j 

' j 

Sinhas'.h 

. . The festival was more or less 
over, but a good many 
persons whose presence had 
been due to the festival still 
remained. 


540. Mr. Gait’s next category was (3) Periodic, due to seasonal demand for 
labour. ” In this Presidency it is well known that many cultivators and 
agricultural labourers go to Bombay for Mill and other labour in the off season. 
In some cases they only visit their villages in order to sow, possibly to weed if the 
crop comes up all right, and to reap the harvest. iVIr. Macgregor put the number of 
temporary migrants into Bombay City at 125,000 out of 590,000 not born in the 
city. This he mentioned as being arrived at by taking as temporary immigrants 
75 per cent, of the coohes, 66 per cent, of thecartmen, and 30 per cent, of the mill- 
hands, who gave birthplace returns wdthin the Presidency. It is not knoAvn on 
whose authority this formula was chosen. I consulted Dr. Sandilands, the Health 
Officer, who replied that he knew of no sound statistical basis for a formula; that 
some general idea might be obtained from persons with an estimate knowledge of 
the habits of the people ; but that any such exact estimates as that put forward in 
1911 w'ouldneedto be accepted with a good many reservations. 

541. Mr. Macgregor also referred to the periodic migration for the sugarcane 
harvest on the canals in the Poona District. This phenomenon still continues. 
Wherever there is irrigation in the Deccan there must be an influx of labour in the 
harvest season ; but as Mr. Macgregor pointed out the immigrants are mostly from 
short distances. In the present year the canals were very feeble, and the popula- 
tion of the canal villages mostly lower than in 1911. This, which has been separately 
discussed in Appendix L, is merely mentioned here as a justification for not 
attempting any exact estimates of immigrants. It is no use analysing a normal 
movement in an abnormal year. 

542. Other lines of normal periodic migration at this season are the movement 
of labourers into the cotton districts of Khandesh and eastwards out of our territory 
into Berar. But this again is not worth studying on the present Census figures. 

543. Mr. Gait’s next category was “ (4) Semi-permatient, -where the inhabit- 
ants of one place earn their living in another, but maintain their connection with 
their old homes, where they leave their families, and to which they ultimately 
return. ” Mr. Gait’s instanced the Englishman in India as an example of this tj-pe. 
It is a type which su far as Indians are concerned is characteristic of industrial cities. 
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There is no reason to think that much migration of this type goes on as between 
agricultural tracts. The majority of the Bombay City immigrants are un- 
doubtedly of this type, rather than periodic. 

544. Mr. Gait’s type (5) “ Permanent ” explains itself. Mr. Macgregor esti- 
mated that the sons of semi-permanent Bombay City immigrants, being inured to 
citv life, may tend to become permanent settlers. Settlement on the Sind canals 
is also of this type. And there is also a distinct movement, though probably over 
distances too short to be observable in our figures, from the forest tracts of the 
Karnatak Mallad to the inland villages. 

Section 3. — General Character of the Population. 

545. The following is a summary showing the general distribution of the whole 
population by Birthplace since 1881. Considerable care is required on the part of 
any one seeking to compare Birthplace figures for the difierent Censuses. Not only 
are the Tables at the various Censuses quite differently framed, but the treatment 
of (i) Aden and (ii) Baroda have been verj' different. In the figures now given 
Aden has been excluded from the Presidency throughout, and treated as a country 
in Asia. The Baroda State has been separated off from the “ Best of India ” — i.e., 
the unit called in the Tables “ Provinces and States in India beyond Bombay ”. 
The Baroda figures have been first shown separately, and then combined with the 
figures of those born in the Presidency. In comparing the figure 22,478,056 of 1881 
with the figure 22,713,572 in the same year, and in making all similar comparisons 
for subsequent years, it must be borne in mind that the two sets of figures, though 
truly comparable, are nevertheless of different types, the first representing persons 
born and enumerated in the same region, and the second persons born in Baroda 
but enumerated with us. The figures of “ Birthplace not specified ” in the first 
four Censuses cannot be redistributed among the other items as there is no informa- 
tion to guide us. They represent three main types of entry — (1) actual blanks in 
the Birthplace column of the schedules, (2) names of villages within the Presidency, 
not assignable with certainty to any district, and (3) names of foreign Birthplaces 
unidentified, usually through ignorant misspelling. The almost complete elimina- 
tion of this item in 1911, and its entire disappearance at this Census, does not mean 
that the schedules have ceased to contain these blanks, village names and misspell- 
ings, but only that since 1 91 1 the rules for filling up the doubtful entries have become 
stereotyped. The Bombay City schedules in particular contained many entries 
of village names and some blanks. But the Deputy Superintendent in charge of that 
Abstraction Office managed to get everything corrected to his satisfaction. In the 
case of villages he obtained lists of villages from the Mamledars of all Talukas in the 
Konkan and adjacent Deccan Districts. The tracing of villages is laborious and to 

• some extent uncertain, and the slips in such cases were filled up with a district name 

partly by guess-work. But in a matter like this it is pretty certain that the mistakes 
would balance out correctly. 


Subsidiary Table No. 115. — Distribution of the total enmnerated population of the Bombay 

Presidency by Birthplace, 1881 — 1921. 



1881 

1891 

1901 i 

1911 

1 

1921 

Total Population 

. . 23,395,663 i 

26,916,342 , 

25,424,235 

27,048,352 | 

26,701,148 

BOBN IN — 

Bombay Presidency 

Baroda State 

22,478,056 i 
235,526 

25,919,985 ! 
246,879 ; 

24,602,206 

195,645 

26,041,820 

229,239 

25,618.930 

215,281 

Total Bombay Presidency and Baroda 

.. 22,713,572 

26,166,864 S 

24,797,851 

26,271,059 

25,834,216 

Rest of India 

Rest of Asia (including Aden) 

Europe 

Africa 

America 

Australasia 

At Sea 

Birthplace not specified 

.j 607,913 

18,193 
14,845 
.J 2,237 

298 
94 

. . j 2o 

38,476 

i 

699,954 • 
18,490 I 
20,367 : 
1,989 
303 
63 ; 
35 . 
8,277 ' 

570,988 

20,148 

15,648 

1.268 

317 

104 

26 

17,885 

723,313 1 
19,873 
21,915 
1,503 
277 
149 
17 
36 

824,341 

17,825 

21,870 

2,260 

455 

177 

4 


4 
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546. In considering the above figures it is important to remember that the 
bulk of the returns of Birthplaces outside India occur in Bombay, Poona and 
Karachi cities. The returns of persons born in the United Kingdom are naturally 
rather more dispersed. But those of other European countries, and of all the other 
extra-Indian items, are almost confined to the three cities. 

547. The figures from Europe downwards do not appear to call for comment. 
The figures for Rest of Asia are noticeable, partly because of the high figure in 1901, 
and partly because of the drop at this Census. The latter is due in the main to the 
disturbed state of Asia, and to our strained relations \vith Afghanistan. The 
cause of the 1901 figure is unknown : but the great famine may have attracted 
Kabuli money-lenders, and traders hopeful of picking up goods cheap. 

548. The most important point is the extent to which this Presidency draws 
strangers from other parts of India. Of course a large part of the figures under that 
head represent persons born in their paternal grandfather’s house just across the 
frontier, and will be set off by Corresponding figures of emigrants. But this factor 
must be more or less constant ; and the great rise in the " Rest of India ” figure this 
time must be genuine immigration. The diagram opposite shows the movements of 
thetwosetsof figures, namely (i) those born in the Presidency flus Baroda, and 
(ii) those born in the “ Rest of India ”. The drop in 1901 is natural, when the 
conditions then prevailing are borne in mind. The rise at this Census is very 
noticeable. 

549. But when we analyse the figmes of those born in the “ Rest of India,” 
we find that the increase is entirely confined to Bombay, Karachi and Sholapur 
cities. The folloAving are the figures : — 

Distribution of persons horn in the Rest of India. 


ISSl ! 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 


Whole Presidency . . . . 6U7,013 

699,9o4 

570,988 

723,313 

824,341 

Bombay City, and Karachi and ShoUpur SI. 731 

Districts, 

188,224 

137,293 : 

219,976 I 

317,140 

Rest of the Presidency . . . . 520,182 

511,730 

433,695 

503,337 

507,201 


This point is brought out in the diagram by means of the red curves. The fact 
that it is only the three cities that attract is very clearly 
brought out. The mofussil does not attract strangers 
any more now than 40 years ago. 

550. In the English Census of 1911 the distribution 
of the enumerated population of England and Wales 
was as shown in the margin. The corresponding figures 
for this Presidency are given below. 


Distribution by Birthplace of 
every 1,000 persons in England 
and Wales at the 1911 Census. 

I Born in — 

England and Wales . . P65 
Rest of the British Isles. 20 
Outside the British Isles. 15 


Distribution by Birthplace of every 1,000 persons enumerated in the Bombay 

Presidency. 1881- — 1921. 



ISSl 

1891 

1901 

1 

1911 1 

1921 

Bombay Presidency and Baroda 

971 

972 

975 

971 

967 

Rest of India 

26 

26 , 

23 

27 j 

31 

Outside India or Not SpeciBed 

3 ; 

2 

2 

2 

2 


The number of persons of unspecified birthplace send up the figures in the last line 
in 1881, and to a lesser extent in 1891 and 1901. 


Section 4. — Index of Migration. 

551. Subsidiary Table Ko. 22 (on page 30) showed the unaccounted-for 
differences between Vital Statistics and Population changes during the intercensal 
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point of origin of each of the four C 
curves being placed for convenience 
of drawing and comparison. 
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period, both sexes combined. In the following Table this is shown for the two 
sexes separately, thereby enabling more accurate results to be obtained. It is to be 
noted, however, that, while the period taken for the former Table was April 1911 to 
March 1921, the period for the present Table is simply the ten calendar years, 1911 — ■ 
1920. This is not quite so exact an approximation to the intercensal period ; but 
it is the period usually taken ; and the results will be sufficiently near for all practical 
purposes. 

552. The advantage of taking the sexes separately is that in the case of those 
districts, where the unaccounted-for difference is small, the migration factor will be 
ehcited by comparing the sex figures. For example, in Kaira, while the figure 
(-f- 3,757) in Subsidiary Table Xo. 22 would at first sight seem to imply a slight 
migration, the figures (Males — 552, Females -p 3,104) in the Table below reveal 
a slight increase by natural causes set off by a certain amount of emigration. 

553. The figures in this Table are also exhibited diagramatically in the plate 
opposite. This shows the general situation very clearly ; but subtle differences, such 
as those indicated for Kaira above, can be discerned best by a careful study of the 
Table itself. 

Subsidiary Table No. 116. — Migration Index, obtained by comparing separately for each 
sex the difference between Births and Deaths (recorded) and the difference between the 
populations enumerated in 1911 and 1921, British Registration Districts. 


Difference between Births Difference between Census' Unaccounted-for differ- 
and Deaths, 1911 — 192u. figures, 1911 and 1921, * enees on comparing 

Excess of Births (-h) Increase ( + ) columns 2 and 4, 

Excess of Deaths ( — ) Decrease ( — ) and 3 and 5. 

District. 


>lales. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


1 


2 1 

3 


4 


5 

1 

6 


7 

Bombay City 


1U,374 

— 73.674 

+ 131,044 


65,425 


245,418 

+ 139,099 

Abmedabad 

— 

11,117 

-19,639 


33,880 

"T 

19,222 

-f- 

44,997 

+ 

38,861 

Broach 


6,541 

3,490 

-i- 

342 

; -r 

686 

— 

6,199 


2,704 

Kaira 

-r 

10,068 

4- 6,618 

' + 

9,516 

; + 

9,722 


522 

+ 

3,104 

Pancli Mahals 


25,423 

-^23,243 

+ 

27,471 

! + 

24,694 

' + 

2,048 


1,451 

Surat 

-r 

9,717 

4- 4,741 

. -f 

10,479 

: “T 

9,763 

• + 

762 

+ 

5 022 

Kanara 

— 

2,572 

- 2,835 

i — 

15,974 

i — 

12,847 

— 

13,402 


10,012 

Kolaba 

+ 

1,0S2 

- 2,823 

' — 

15.548 

i — 

15,676 

, _ 

17,530 



12,853 

Ratnagiri 

+ 

39,142 ; 

4- 20.037 

' „ 

28,041 

^ — 

21,353 

' — 

67,183 

— 

41,390 

Thana with Bombay Suburban. 

— 

11,028 ' 

-10,567 

— 

10,320 

i __ 

10,743 

, + 

708 

— 

176 

Ahmednagar 

__ 

262 1 

— 6,534 

— 

106,677 

1 — 

107,076 


106,415 



100,542 

East Khandesh 

-r 

26,457 1 

4'1U187 

1 “T 

23,870 

I + 

17 081 

) 

2,587 

_L 

2,894 

Nasik 

— 

11.296 i 

—20,443 

i — 

31,587 

I — 

40,867 

f 

20,291 i 



20,424 

Poona 

— 

36,099 ' 

— 41,756 

! __ 

26,137 

i — 

36,342 

+ 

9.962 

+ 

5.414 

Satara 


9,811 

-24,940 

1 — 

27,590 

■ — 

27,429 


17,779 


2,489 

Sholapur 

— 

23,990 

-31,234 

— 

8,902 

, _ 

17,418 

i , 

! “T 

15,088 

+ 

13,816 

Belgaum 

-r 

9,075 

4- 2,840 

-r 

7,277 

+ 

2,197 

— 

1,798 


643 

Bijapur . . j 

— 

15,716 

-24,796 

— 

28,259 

1 — 

37,838 


12,543 i 


13,042 

Dharwar 

— 

18,564 

-27,371 

, + 

8,214 

1 ! 

‘ "T 

2,407 

JL 

26,778 

+ 

29,778 

Hyderabad 

— 

24.237 

-25.873 

! — 

15,849 

i — 

22.740 

"T 

8,388 

+ 

3,133 

Nawabshah 


16,629 : 

-18,709 

1 

13,899 

1 — 

15,929 

+ 

2,740 1 

+ 

2,780 

Karachi 

— 

13,675 

- 8.030 

■ + 

17,757 

! + 

2,587 

, + 

31.452 

-k 

10,617 

Larkana 

— 

12,003 

— 18.031 

. — 

28,015 


34,904 


16,012 



16,873 

Siikkur . . 1 

— 

12,235 . 

-19,518 

; — 

30,625 

1 

32,996 

— 

18,390 



13,478 

Thar and Parkar 

__ 

18.700 ■ 

— 16.6S6 

— 

20,204 

i — 

16,863 

1 

1,504 



177 

Upper Sind Frontier District . . 

- 

2.095 

— 5,703 

— 

11,234 

I - 

11,154 

- 

9,139 

— 

5,451 


1 


Section 5. — Extra-Indian Birthplaces. 

554. The numbers returning European Birthplaces at the last two Censuses 
are shown in the following Table. I have omitted from the 1911 list the cases of 
4 males in Kaira and 1 in Thana, who claimed to have been born in Iceland, or at 
least who were abstracted as such. The fact is not impossible ; but a confusion 
between Iceland and Ireland in the Abstraction Office is to be suspected. The head 
“Europe Unspecified'"’ would usually mean the United Kingdom, since it is a 
peculiarity of Anglo-Indian idiom to use the terni “ Europe ” as meaning England. 
The 77 Eussians in 1911 were largely Bombay Prostitutes, the numbers at that 
Census being Males 23, Females 54. At this Census the 142 persons include 86 
detenus in the Belgaum Fort. These people had come down through Afghanistan, 
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and were still at Belgaum at the time of the Census. The Russian prostitute 
seems to have disappeared from India. 

555. The numbers born in Portugal in 1911 were clearly wrong. There was 
evidently confusion between Portugal and Portuguese India. Of the (>37 persons 
280 were recorded from Ahmedabad and 275 ft'iin Kathiawar, which indhaites that 
this error was mainly committed by the Oujarat Absrractiou Ollices. This time 
directions were given to guard against the confusion, with the result that the figure 
declines to a more probable value. 

556. Apart from the above remarks the figures call for no other comment. 

Sabiidiurt/ Table Ao. 117. — hi acib, ns rceonltd from. E'lroueui' Birthplacrs, 1911 and 1921. 



Country. 




1911 

1921 

United Kingdom 





22,4 IS 

21,S7U 

Austria f A usti la- Hungary in iUli; 





22U 

75 

Belgium 





do 

7(1 

Denmark 





13 

16 

France 





1G4 

182 

Germany 





3d3 

49 

Gibraltar 





30 

IS 

Greece 





81 

SO 

Holland 





15 

37 

Italy 





213 

20S 

Malta 





32 

35 

Norway 





47 

6 

Portugal 





637 

119 

Rou mania 





12 

4 

Russia 





77 

142 

Spain 





21 

3t» 

Sm itzerland 





107 

59 

Turkey in Europe 





5 

18 

Europe Unspecided 





84 

319 


557. The decline of the Africa figure from 8,006 to 2,260 is due entirely to the 
exclusion of Aden from the Tables. Of the 2,260 recorded in the Presidency the 
followung Districts contributed the most — Bombay City 462, Surat 486, Kathiawar 
780. Other Gujarat Districts also returned moderate numbers. This is of course 
the region from which the bulk of the Indian emigrants to East and South Africa 
are drawn. 

558. Bombay and Karachi contain the large majority of those born in Other 
Asiatic Countries. The fall in the numbers of born in Arabia from 18,376 to 2,709 
is again due entirely to the exclusion of Aden. The fall in the numbers born 
in Afghanistan from 8,247 to 4,238 is due presumably to political conditions. 
The increase of those born in Nepal from 514 to 1,574 is due entirely to troop move- 
ments. Of the total of 1,574 Nasik recorded 881, which figure evidently indicates a 
Gurkha regiment. The increase of the number of those born in Turkey in Asia is 
due probably to war refugees and also to the expansion of trade between Bombay and 
Mesopotamia. The number born in Japan, as well as in most other foreign coun- 
tries, depends mainly on what shipping happens to be in Bombay and Karachi 
Harbours at the Census date. 

Section 6. — Immigrants from the Rest of India. 

559. The figures of those born in Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara reveal the 
important fact that, while considerable reliance could probably be placed on the 
combined figures of immigrants from those two regions, no reliance can be placed on 
either set of figures when taken separately. The immigrants at the last two Censuses 
were — 


1911 ‘ 

1 

i 

1921 

1 

141.-251 ; 

156,357 

36,368 ! 

! 

7,991 

177,619 1 

164,348 


Eajputana 

Ajmer-Merwara 
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Now the population of Rajputana is 10| millions and of Ajmer-Merwara | million. 
It is therefore improbable, and indeed almost beyond the verge of possibility, that 
the 1911 figure could be correct. What seems to be thercase is that the terms Werwar, 
Marwar and Mewar are liable to be taken either in Abstraction or Enumeration 
capriciously to either Rajputana or Ajmer-Merwara. The following Table shows 
the comparative numbers for the two Censuses in the case of all units which in 1911 
returned over 1,000. It is obvious that such wild fluctuations could not be true. 
At this Census West Khandesh introduc es a palpable and disturbing error, while the 
figures for all other Districts are probably considerably nearer to the truth. 


Subsidiary Table No. IIS. — Immigrants from Rajjratana and Ajmer-Merivara, 1911 and 1921. 


Bombay Tity 

Ahmedabad 

Kaira 

Panch Mahala 
Surat 

Kast Khandesh 
West Khandesh 
Nasik 

Paianpur Agency 
Mahi Kantha 
R^va Kantha 


1911 


1921 


District. 


j put ana 

Ajmer- 

Rajputana 

Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

12,453 

6,937 

19,722 

1,683 

11,670 

4,231 

23,842 

119 

875 

1,541 

1,643 

15 

1,490 

856 

3,328 

123 

714 ; 

1,178 

2,150 

23 

3,6U 

2,759 

! 5,468 


4,177 

637 

1,268 

2,145 

1,770 

1,844 

, 2,584 


8,169 , 

6,446 

1 14,646 

76 

5,660 { 

2,927 

8.168 

20 

3,741 

1,087 

2,961 

25 


560. There is a remarkable increase in the number of persons born in the 
Hyderabad State. There does not seem to be any confusion between Hyderabad 
State and Hyderabad Sind. Nor is there likely to be, because, for one thing, 

persons hailing from or having occasion to refer 
to the latter usually call it ‘'Sind Hyderabad” and 
for another the State is usually referred to either as 
the “ Mogalai ” or as the “ Nizam's Dominions ”, the 
term “ Deccan Hyderabad ” being reserved for the city 
itself. The figures at the two Censuses are given in the 
margin. Of course the bulk of these persons are found 
in the frontier Districts, and represent simply children 
of trans-frontier brides. But there could not be any sudden increase in this element 
at this or any other Census ; and the rise must therefore be attributed to genuine 
migration due to famine conditions in the Hvderabad dominions. The figures at 
the two Censuses are given in the subjoined Table. 


Persons 

born in Hyderabad 

State 

and enumerated in 

the 

Bombay Presidency ^ 

lOll 

and 1921 

1911 

140,990 

1921 

219,252 


Subsidiary Table No. 119. — Numbers of persons born in the Hyderabad State, 1911 and 1921. 


District. 



i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1911 

1921 

iDifference-r 

or ( — ) 

Bombay City 



j 

■ . 1 

9,302 , 

19,602 

+ 10,300 

Ahmednagar 



-J 

24,630 

23,820 

- 810 

Poona 




4,917 

9,366 

+ 4,449 

Sholapur 




34,516 

60,306 

+25,790 

Bijapur 




23,368 

29,221 

+ 5,853 

Dharwar 




13,408 , 

29,329 

+ 15,921 

East Khandesh 




12,631 

14,913 

+ 2,282 

Nasik 




6,544 

9.731 

i- 3,187 

Thana ( inch Bombay Suburban ) 


• • 

i 

600 

5,252 

+ 4,652 

! 


561 . The numbers of immigrants from the United Provinces show a considerable 
rise in Bombay City and in the city Districts of Ahmedabad and still more Karachi. 
But in other Districts the numbers either do not change much, or else (as in Nasik) 
show a violent fall. The reason for the very high figure in Nasik in 1911 is not 
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known. Tlie iigures at the two Censuses for all clistriets in which there were more 
than 1.000 were — 

Subii'.liui'ij TiJ.ili' Xo. 120.‘ — Numbers of Intmlgrants frum the Vnited Provinces. 1911 and 1921. 


District. 

1911 

1921 

R.-mba y Citv 

50. 982 

70,911 

Ah me da bad 


5,802 

Surat 

2 219 

2,232 

Thana ( in^l. I}*'mbav Suburban ) ... 

5,484 

0,440 

East Khande^h 

2,090 

2,709 

West Khandeah 

1,013 

1,404 

Xa.ik 

7,957 

3,833 

Poona 

2,493 

1,478 

Hyderalad, 1911 

Hyderabad and Xavabslicli, 1921 

2,127 

2,787 

Karachi 

4,01b 

10,080 

Sukkur 

1,494 

1.308 

Kathiawar 

2,006 

1,147 


The Poona figrires are possibly affected by troop movements. The lure of the cities 
of Bombay and Karachi is striking. 


562. Blit, although the United Provinces immigrants are mainly city workers 
they share the feature, found in the case of no other Province of India except 
Rajputana, of being widely dispersed throughout the Presidency. A glance at 
Table XI will show that the immigrants from all the other Indian Provinces are 
mainly, if not almost entirely, confined to those parts of this Presidency which are 
nearest to them. Thus Baroda sends us nearly twice as many immigrants as the 
United Provinces, and is a good deal nearer to the Karnatak ; yet the immigrants 
from Baroda to the Karnatak Districts are not half those of the United Provinces. 
And the same feature will be found all through. The Rajputana people are the 
mo.st di.spersed, and next to them the strangers from the United Provinces. It 
seems that, while in the case of other provinces the immigration is mainly of the 
Dome.stic and Casual Types (see below), the immigration from the two Proc inces 
under discussion is of the Semi-Permanent t}’pe. 


Section 7. — Emigration. 

563. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this Presidency is an immigra- 
tion region, and that emigration is, by comparison, trivial. Excluding Baroda, 
the figures of which almost balance out (Immigrants 215,281 ; Emigrants 215,831), 
we find — 

Born in Bombay Presidency and eniimeraUd in the Rest of India . . . . 360,884 

Enumerated in the Bombay Presidency and. horn in the Rest of India . . 824,341 

which leaves a balance of 463,457 in our favour. 

564. So far as the world outside India is concerned our infoimation is incom- 
plete. We know up to date of 16,954 persons born in this Presidency, the details 
of which are as follow’s : — ■ 


Hongkfuig 

Kenya 

Sudan 

XvaF aland 

Gold Coaat Colony 

Rhodesia 

Tanganyika Territory 

Oevlon 

MeJaya 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


Pergon.8. 

Males. 

Females. 

133 

116 

17 

10,179 

7,379 

2,300 

131 

94 

37 

291 

272 

19 

10 

10 


28 

28 


3,855 

2,661 

1,191 

1,423 

1,238 

185 

798 1 

701 

97 

76 

76 


30 ! 

30 



Clearly this is a very incomplete list. But it is of course impossible to wait for such 
information ; and the figures, when available, could be published as a bulletin by 
the Local Government, if desired. 
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565. So far as the rest of India is concerned there are certain Provinces which 
lose population to us, and others which gain from us. Omitting the less important 
Provinces the following are the main details : — 


V 


PROVISCKS WHICH LOSE TO US— 

United Provinces 



Immigrants, 

115,029 

Emigrants, 

7,165 

Baluchistan 



54,352 

5,367 

Punjab and Delhi 

. . 


62,380 

18,324 

North-West Frontier 



12,051 

2,489 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwaia 

, . 


104,348 

20,215 

Hyderabad State 



219,252 

60,700 

Wadras and Coorg 



45,628 

19,457 

PROVINCES WHICH GAIN FROM US— 

Central Provinces and Berar 



31,922 

107,268 

Central India Agency 



19,313 

45,560 

Gwalior 



1,600 

4,691 

Behar and Orissa 



3,931 

7,860 

Bengal and Sikkim 



7,957 

11,043 

Burma 



855 

18,460 

Mysore 



14,624 

28,578 


566. There are thus two chief streams of Immigrants, which reach us,- — -one 
from Xorth-West India represented by the huge area of Baluchistan, the Xorth- 
West Frontier Province, the Pimjab, the United Provinces and Rajputana, and 
the other coming from the South-East from Hyderabad and Madras. So far as 
there is any outward stream it is in a direction moving towards the North-East 
into Central India, and beyond into Bengal and even to Burma, with a second 
slighter southern movement into Mysore. But it is behevedthat while the two 
streams of emigration are in the nature of casual seasonal labour into cotton lands 
and the like (though of this there is little actual evidence), the two streams of 
immigration represent persons in search of work in the cities. The stream from the 
North goes to swell the proletariat of Bombay and Karachi ; and the Hyderabad 
stream goes to the mills at Sholapur. For proof of these facts reference is invited 
to the Report on the Cities of the Bombay Presidency (Vol. IX of this series ). 

567. Only in the cases of Hyderabad and Baroda do the figures both of Immi- 
grants and Emigrants show an excess of females, indicating that the migration is 
to a considerable extent of the Domestic type. This feature would have been 
expected in the cases of Mysore and Madras also. But males are there in excess 
in both directions. 


568. For the most part Emigrants to the other Provinces of India are drawn 
from the Districts and States nearest to them. But in the case of the more distant 
parts of India the individual regional figures of the origin of the Emigrants are of 
interest. The migratory habits of the Gujaratis and Sindhis are usually clearly 
brought out. Thus — 



Districts of origin of the Emigrants to Bengal and SihJcim, 



1 Males. 

Femades. 


Total Emigrants from the Bombay Presidency , . 7,639 

3,404 

Ahmcdabad 

696 

164 

Surat 

711 

161 

Cutch 

522 

246 

Kathiawar 

1,921 

770 

Malii Kantha 

104 , 

1 

Reva Kantha 

228 

121 

Surat Agency 

57 

53 

Sukkur 

507 

266 

Hyderabad 

299 

73 

Karachi 

182 

87 

Poona 

287 

224 

Alimednagar 

69 

33 

Bombay City 

1.183 

706 


The figures froui all other units are triviaL 
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Districts of Origiit if Emigrahln to turntn. 


AVbnle Bombay ibi ^utem \ 

Surat 

Cutch 

Kathiavscvr 

Palanpur Agenc\ 

Hyderabad 

Ratnagiri 




i4,Gra 

3. SOD 


801 

540 

258 

1\S77 

802 

J>S7 

33 

2.720 

087 

53 ^ 

10 


Districts (if Origin oj Eniignints to BeJiar and Orissa. 


Males. Female^. 


Whole Bombay Presidency 

5,150 

2.704 

Surat 

812 

320 

Cutch 

.1 .345 

912 

Kathiawar 

G13 

284 

Bombay City 

420 

261 


569. CTenerally speaking, the numbers of Emigrants returning Poona as birth- 
place are always in excess, of the proportional size of that District. This is natural 
ha\ung regard to the cosmopolitan character of the Poona Cantonment population. 

570. The chief emigration Districts are Surat. Ahmedabad, Hyderabad, 
Karachi. Sukkur, Eatnagiri, Ahmednagar, Poona, and the Gujarat Agencies. 
Why Sukkur should give so many emigrants is not obvious. For instance, Sukkur 
gives by far more to Baluchistan than any other Sind District, although it is not 
so adjacent as some others. The figures are — 

Districts of Origin of Sind Emigrants to BalncJiistan. 



Mdle.o.. 

Females. 


. Males. 

Fenitde-. 

Hyderabad 

278 

97 

Sukkur 

1.095 

390 

Karachi 

204 

106 

Thar and Parkar 


Larkana 

195 

63 

IT. S. Frontier 

288 

101 

Kavabshah 

4S7 

105 




SeCTIOX 8. — IXTERXAL MIGRATION BETWEEN NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

571. The small Table which here follows shows the main extent of internal 
migration as between the different Natural Divisions of the British Districts of 
the Presidency. The extent to which it is of value depends on the question of the 
value of the Natural Divisions — a point which has been discussed in the 1st Chapter. 
The vertical columns are figures of persons enumerated, and the horizontal lines 
the figures of persons born in one and the same Division. The Table is interesting 
in one way, namely that it shows at a rapid glance the varying extent to which the 
different Natural Divisions supply recruits for the Bombay Proletariat ; but of 
course the figures here given are absolute figures and not proportions adjusted to 
the size of the Natural Division of origin. Thus 299 thousand persons from the 
Ivonkan represents a far larger drain on the existing population than 242 thousand 
persons from the Deccan. 
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Sec. 8.— Internal Migration between Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table No. 121.— Miy ration between Natural Divisions (Actual Figures), 

compared with 1911. 


XuMBLR Enumerated ( 000’ s omitted ) in Natubal Divisions. 


Xatural Division in 

M hich bom. 

Year. 

Bombay i 
City. ' 

Gujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan 

1 

Kamatak 

{ 

Sind. 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

r' 

1921 

ISS 

3 

6 

9 

1 , 

5 

Bombay City • • S 

1911 

192 

3 

12 

9 

1 

2 

r 

1921 

64 1 

2,621 

9 

6 

1 ' 

3 

Gujarat • • ^ 

1911 

1 

56 ' 

2,471 

13 

10 


3 

• f\ 

1921 

299 1 

5 

2,763 

20 

8 

• 

6 

Konkan * 1 : 

1911 

.. i 

4 

] 2,958 

21 

8 

5 

r 

1921 

; 242 

6 

40 

5,728 

13 

4 

Deccan • • ^ 

1911 

i 162 1 

I 

3 

37 

t 

6,089 

! 13 

j 

4 

f 

1 1921 

! 6 1 


; 10 

! 15 

, 2,584 


Kamatak 

1911 

i 

1 

' 15 

1 

1 

2,649 


f 

1921 

I 

7 

1 1 


2 

j 

2.983 

Sind ■ • 

1911 

o 

t 

; 1 

1 

1 


3,199 


Snbsidiarif Table No. 122. — Part L— Migration between the Province ayid other jxirfs of India. 


f Excess (*f ) or Deficiency 

Iraniigrants to Bombay Presidency, Emicrants from Bombay Presidency' (— ) of Immigrants over 

I Emigrants. 


Province or State. j 

i 
i 

1021 

1911 1 

Variation. 

1921 

1911 

\ ariation. 

1921 

1911 

1 ! 

2 

i 

0 j 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Grand Total 

970,584 

1 

857,136 

-113,448 

576,715 • 

591,849 

~ 15,134 

4^393,869 

-285,287 

Provinces 

494,212 

452,071 ' 

^ 42,141 

217,351 ‘ 

181,389 

- 35,962 

-r 276,861 

-270,682 

Ajm^r-Merwara - • : 

7.991 

36,368 j 

- 28,377* 

5,463 

1,917 

~ 3,546 

-r 2,528 

-- 34,451 

AndaiiMu and Nicobar . . . 

21 

38 , 

- 17 

1.356 

1,030 

; -r 326 

- 1,335 

- 992 

BaliKiu^tan 

j4,332 

13,169 

- 11,183 

5,367 ; 

4,466 

' a. 901 

-r- 48,985 

38,703 

Bengal • ’ j 

7.035 

6,795 

- 1,160 

10,771 j 

7,629 

+ 3,142 

- 2,816 

- 834 

Assam • ' ; 

691 

1,280 

^ 5S9 

1.176 1 

3,334 

- 2,158 

- 485 

- 2,054 

Jiurun 

J?55 

632 


18,160 ' 

12,821 

- 5,639 

- 17,605 

- 12,139 

Central Pr<jxiiice= and 

lierar • • , 

J 1.922 

U.720 

— 2,798 

107,268 ' 

100,357 

1 - 6,911 

-- 75,316 

- 65,637 

Bihar in«I Ori'^'-a • • ' 

.*5,^31 



7.860 


.... 

- 3,929 


Madras 

;5..592 

: >5.182 

- 10,110 

l'=^,805 

18,470 

- 835 

- 26,787 

- 17,012 

North-Wo^t Frontier 

Bro\ inct>'i . . - 

12.0 51 

7.141 

- 4,910 

2.489 

677 

-f 1,812 

4- 9,562 

-1- 6,464 

Punjab 

57, 165 

52.0915 

.5,.j75 

16.410 

6,848 

-r 9,571 

- 41,046 i 

1 1 

4- 45,242 

T’ lilted Provinces of Agra 
ind Ouilh . . ' 

115,029 

04,285 1 

- 20,744 

7,165 

9,282 

- 2,117 

1 

i -107,864 ; 

1 1 

4- 85,003 

KajbUtaua 

615.357 

i 141.251 ' 

- 15,106* 

14,752 

14,558 

, -r 194 

: -1-141,605 1 

4-126,693 

States and Agencies 

476,372 

* 405,065 

; ^ 71,307 

i 

, 359,364 1 

410,460 

- 51,096 

1 -4117,008 ; 

- 5,395 

Baroda State • ■ , 

215, 2S1 

' 229,307 

1 — 14.026 

215,831 ; 

207.7iS 

4- 8,08.3 

— 550 1 

4- 21.559 

Coora State 


; 11 1 

25 

652 

549 

- 103 

— 515 

- 538 

Tielhi 

4,915 

i ■ ' ' * 


1,905 



-f 3,010 


Central Iinlia Acency 

10,313 

1 19,244 

60 

, 45,560 

52,056 

- 6.496 

- 26,247 

- 32,812 

Jlyilerabad State . . > 

219.252 

1 1 10,990 

- 78,262 

60.700 ' 

j 

118,830 

- 58,130 

4-158,552 ' 

4- 22,160 

Ka<hmtTt‘ State 

714 

! 751 

1 

- 37 

150 , 

194 

- 44 

- 564 

4-557 

<;\vnlior State 

1,608 

1 .... 


4.691 



- 3,083 

.... 

Cochin State 

479 

1 391 

83 

654 

909 

- 255 

“ 175 

- 518 

'I’ravaneore State 

14S 

i 135 

1 

13 

, 371 i 

171 

‘ 4- 200 

— 223 

- 36 

3ry<ore State 

14,624 

1 14,222 

402 

‘ 28,578 

29,771 

- 1,193 

- 13,954 

~ 15,549 

Sikl*ua State 

* 

1 14 

12 

1 272 

232 

; -f 40 

i 

- 270 

! ~ 218 

J 


* See however discussion in text. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 122. — Pari 11. — Migration bctn'cnn tliv British Districts and other parts 

of India. 


Province or i>tate. 

Immigrants to Bombay BrltBh 
Districts, 

hnugiantj. in*m Boiuba> Britbh 
’ Ihstriets. 

. i.xees3 ( r) '>r Oeilcit-ncy 
' ( — ) of Immigrants uv« r 
Kml-Jirantss. 


19 J1 

lull 

Vari.itiiin 

1921 

1911 

Van itio*. 

1921 

1911 

1 

o 

3 

4 


6 

7 

- 

•J 

Grand Total . | 

838,870 

710,673 

-r 128,192 

, 439,550 

360,800 

~ 78,750 

--399,320 

1 -349,878 

Provinces 

454,375 

404,825 

^ 49,561 

179,258 

87,241 

T- 92,017 

^275,128 

i - 317,584 

AJmer-Merwara 

7,644 

24.962 i 

- 17,318 

1,735 

1,25 i 1 

-f 3,451 

- 2,900 

-- 23,708 

Andaman and Xicobar 

18 

31 

- 13 

1,296 

£.26 

470 

- 1,278 

— 795 

Baluchiitaa 

54,llU 

42,5-- 

- 11,522 

4,795 

4, Ob. , 

— 749 

- 49,315 

- 38 5*2 

Bengal 

7. 140 

6,008 1 

- 1,432 

6,656 

‘,441 

- 2.415 

5 -4 

— 1,567 

Assam 

67- 

1,131 ' 

- 453 

1,105 

1,0'... 

— 55 

- 427 

SI 

Burma 

66S 

490 

- 169 

12.8U5 

3.1*3'. 

9-775 

- 12.1J7 

- 2.531 

Central Provinces and BlTv. r. 

30,756 

33,035 

- 

91,35^ 

44.1».7 

— 47,166 

- 60,597 

- 11,132 

Behar and Orissa j 

3,065 



4,623 



- 1.5'- 


3Iadraa 

44,039 

33.50. » 

- 10,4^9 

17,366 

S,4l'- 

9,15- 

— 26.473 

- 25.182 

Xorth-West Front i-r , 

Provinces 

11.603 

1 

1 6,370 

— 4,82^. 

2, 180 

4 77 

-r 2,012 

-r 9,204 

- 6/193 

Punjab 

55,603 

1 49.17* ‘ 

^ 6.: 33 

15.904 

5 -3 7 

-f 10,069 

-f 39.699 

— -3 »35 

United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh 

112. 196 

' 88.951 

1 

- 23.54.5 

e,363 

7,5;*. 

- 1,213 

-f 106.113 

— 81. -35 5 

Eajputana , . j 

126,176 

1 117,90-' 

— 8,160 

9,34i3 

6, ill 

O 

-116.82- 

-111,879 

States and Agencies . . | 

384,484 

; 305,853 

•r 78,631 

60,292 

273,559 

- 13,267 

-124.192 

- 32,294 

Baroda State . . 1 

138,838 

i ^43,59: 

4, / 

125,758 

126,094 

— 336 

-4 13,080 

^ 17,499 

Coorg . . ' 

36 

[ 

-r 2^ 

620 

35 

-1- 266 

— 58-r 

- 3 46 

Delhi . j 

4,628 ; 

I 

j 


1,612 



— 3,0ie 


Central India Agency 

17,347 : 

1 

1.5,060 

- 2,261 

39,422 

13,245 

- 26,177 

- 22.075 

- 1,841 

Hyderabad . , 

206,842 j 

132,180 

- 74,651 

60,262 

110,102 

— 49,840 

— 146,580 

- 22,087 

Kashmir , j 

CS5 1 

712 

27 

146 

17G 

- 3u 

— 539 

- 536 

Gwalior . i 

1,217 j 



4,489 



2 


Cochin , ! 

469 

3S1 

-f 88 

177 



-f 292 


Travancore 

147 

8i 

T 64 

295 

36 

-f 159 

- 14- 

47 

M3r3ore 

14,273 

13,787 

T 4-6 

27,420 , 

O q.T t 

4- 1,105 

- 13,156 

- 9,537 

Sikkmi 


14 

- 12 

82 ' 

22- 

- 146 

— 80 

- 214 


Subsidiary Table No. 122.— Part III.— Migration between the Native States and Agencies 

and other farts of India. 


Immigrant to Bombay States , Emigrants from Bombay States Excess (+) or Deficiency 
and Agencies. I and Agencies. I (-) of Immigrants over 

j Emigrants. 


Province or State. 


1921 

1911 

Variation. 

1921 

1 

1911 i 

} 

Variation. 

1921 

1911 

I 


2 

- 


4 

5 

6 


7 I 


8 

9 

Grand Total 


131,714 

146,074 

__ 

14,360 

137,165 

113,300 


23,865 

— 

5,451 

+ 32,774 

Provinces 


39,826 

47,031 

- 

7,205 

38,093 

31,527 1 


6,566 


1,733 

4- 15,504 

Ajmer-Morwara 


347 

11,392 

- 

11,045 

728 

347 

-r 

381 

- 

381 

4- 11,046 

Andaman and Xicobar 


3 

7 

- 


60 

43 

- 

17 , 

- 

57 

- SO 

Baluchistan 


242 

511 

- 

269 

572 

308 , 

-i- 

264 

- 

330 

4- 203 

Bengal 


515 

715 

- 

200 

3,915 

3,177 


738 

- 

3,400 

- 2,462 

Assam 


13 

148 

“ 

135 

71 

1,839 

- 

1,768 


58 

— 1,691 

Burma 


187 

111 


76 

5,655 

39 


5,618 

- 

5,468 

-r 72 

Central Pro\ince8 and 

Berar 

1,166 

1,645 

- 

479 

15,915 

14,715 

• + 

1,200 

- 

14,749 

- 13,070 

Behar and Orissa 


866 




3,237 

1 



- 

2,371 


Madras 


1,553 

1,853 

- 

300 

1,239 

1,518 ‘ 

- 

279 

+ 

314 

4- 335 

North-West Frontier 
vinces 

Pro- 

358 

260 

-f 

98 


108 i 


1 



-{- 152 

Punjab 

i 

1,862 

2,563 ! 

- 

701 

515 \ 

566 j 

- 

31 

4- 

1,347 

4- 1,997 

United Provinces of 
and Oudh 

1 

Agra 

2,533 

i 

4,764 : 

i “ 

2,231 

! 782 ' 

933 i 

- 

151 1 

-r 

1,751 

+ 3,831 

Bajputana 


30,181 

, 23,062 

1 + 

7,119 

5,404 

7,934 1 

- 

2,530 ’ 

1 

24,777 

4- 15,123 

States and Agencies 


1 91,888 

‘ 99,043 

1 _ 

7,155 

99,072 

81,773 I 

-r 

17,299 

i - 

7,184 

4- 17,270 

Baroda State 


i 76,443 

85,646 

- 

9,203 

90,073 

72.686 1 

i "1- 

16,387 

1 - 

13,630 

4- 11,960 

Coorg 



3 



32 

31 j 

1 

1 



- 28 

Delhi 


1 287 

1 


— 

293 





6 


Central India Agency 


i 1,966 

! 4,111 

1 - 

2,145 

6,138 

6,148 

' - 

710 1 

i _ 

4,172 

- 2,737 

Hyderabad 


! 12,410 

( 

j 8.762 

t , 

T 

3,648 

438 

177 

- 

261 

! a. 

11,972 

4- 8,585 

Kashmir 


! 29 

1 29 



4 

18 

- 

14 

1 

25 

+ 11 

Gwalior 


[ 391 

i *’ 



202 

j 


; 

I 

189 

t 

, 

Cochin 



i 



477 

j 



1 

[ 

467 

( 

1 .... 

Travancore 


I 1 

( 51 


50 

76 





75 


Mysore 


1 351 

} 

j 431 

- 

80 

1,149 

1,009 ; 


140 

- 

798 

1 - 578 

Sikkim 



t 

1 


j 190 

4 

1 ^ 

186 



; — 
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Chapter XII.— Occupations. 


CHAPTER XIL— OCCUPATIONS. 

PART I.— GENERAL. 

Section 1. — The Basis op the Figures. 


572. There were three columns in the General Schedule devoted to Occupa- 
tions. These were headed : — 


Occupation or Means of Subsistence of Actual Workers. 

1 For 

1 Dependants, the Occupation of the 

j worke r by whom supported. 

Principal 

1 Subsidiary 

i 

9 

1 

1 1 

11 


In the 1911 Census Column 11 had been headed “ Means of Subsistence of Depen- 
dants on Actual Workers”. The change of heading on this occasion was designed 
to render the purpose of the column clearer ; and on the face of it that object should 
have been attained. Yet it is surprising to what an extent the column was 
misunderstood. The English is very clear and plain ; yet in many schedules filled up 
by English householders of the highest education the column contained entries 
such as “ Wife ” or “ Daughter of No. 1 ”. Sometimes simply the word “ Depen- 
dant ” was entered, and sometimes the word “ Nil ”. Of course it was never 
intended that any householder should receive a General Schedule without a set of 
instructions. But sometimes plain Schedules were so issued, and sometimes the 
instructions were received but not read. Nevertheless, even in these cases, it is 
surprising that the column heading could be misinterpreted. 

573. The value of the Column for Subsidiary Occupations of Actual Workers 
is fully discussed later on ; and there can be little doubt, in view of the figures there 
given, that its retention is wholly undesirable. 

574. In the same way the advantage of Column 11 is open to doubt. While 
it is certainly desirable to know how many actual workers there are, and how many 
non-workers, out of the total population, the advantage of knowing which 
occupations support more and which less of the non- workers is dubious. It is obvious 
that in all men’s professions the workers will be supporting a normal number of 
non- workers, while in professions ordinarily open to boys, and professions {e.g.. 
Hospital Nurses) ordinarily open only to women, the workers will be supporting 
few except themselves. But exact figures on this point are not of much value. 
There are therefore good grounds for suggesting that at the next Census the classi- 
fication on the schedules should be altered. It is suggested that first there should 
be a column for the primary classification into worker or dependant, and then a 
column or columns for the occupations of workers only. 

575. Before considering the Tables it will be as well to cite the instructions 
for record of occupations. These are rather long. On the cover of the Enumeration 
Book the following was printed : — - 

Column 9 {Principal occupation of actual worhers). — Enter the principal means of live lihood 
of all persons who actually do work or carry on business, whether personally or by means of 
servants, or who live on house rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occupation and avoid vague 
terms such as “ service ” or “ writing ” or “ labour.” For example, for Factory Labourers 
you should not only mention that it is in a Factory but also say what kind of a Factory. In 
the case of field labour distinguish ordinary labour and indentured labour (this term for the pur- 
poses of the census being used as including all those labourers who are either permanent life ser- 
vants or are serving in lieu of repayment of a debt, whether on written bond or not), and in the 
case of agriculturists distinguish receivers of profits of Inam villages, rent-receiving landlords, 
cultivating owners, cultivating tenants, cultivators in Inam villages, and the other classes shown 
in the separate instructions issued to you. If a person makes the articles he sells he should be 
entered as ‘ maker and seller ’ of them. Women and children who work at any occupation 
which helps to augment the family income must be entered in colunm 9 under that occupation 
and not in column 11. Column 9 will be blank for dependants. 

Column 10 {Subsidiary occupation of actual toor^rs).— Enter here any occupation which 
actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus 
if a person lives principally on his earnings as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word 
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* boatmen ’ will be entered in Column 9 and ‘ fisherman ’ in Column 10. If an actual worker 
has no additional occupation, the column will be left blank. This column will also be blank 
for dependants. 

Column 11 {Means of subsistence of dependants). — For children and women and old or 
infirm persons who do not work, either personally or by means of servants, enter the principal 
occupation of the person who supports them. This column will be blank for actual workers. 

576. And the following were the Subsidiary Instructions in Chapter V, Part 
A of the Code : — 

Column 9 — OCCUPATION. — Only those women and children are to be entered as actual 
workers who help to augment the family income. A woman who simply looks after the house 
and cooks the food is not a worker for Census purposes but a dependant. But a man or woman 
who is a paid cook in some one else’s house is a worker. A woman who collects firewood or 
cowdung and sells it regularly is thereby adding to the family income, and should be shown as 
a worker. So also a woman who regularly assists her husband in his work (e.j.,the wife of a potter, 
who fet.hes the clay from which he makes his pots), but not one who merely renders a little 
occasional help. A boy who sometimes looks after his father’s cattle is a dependant, but one who 
is a regular owherd must be recorded as such in Column 9. It may be assumed as a rough and 
ready rule, that boys and girls over the age of ten who actually do field labour or tend cattle are 
addin 7 to the income of their family, and should therefore be entered in column 9. Boys at 
school or college should be entered as dependants. Dependants on a joint family, the members 
of which follow different avocations, should be entered in column 11 under the occupation of 
the member who contributed most largely to the family income. Domestic servants must be 
entered as cook, Bhisti, etc., in column 9, and not in column 11 as dependants on their master’s 
occupations. Persons temporarily out of employ should be shown as following their previous 
occupation. 

In describing the occupation you must give exact details. You must not use vague terms 
like labour,” “ service ” or ‘‘ shop-keeping,” but must enter the exact kind of labour or ser- 
vice, or the nature of the good sold. In the case of service it is necessary not merely to disting- 
uish Government service, railway service, municipal service, village service, service in a shop or 
office, and domestic service, etc., but also to show the exact occupation followed, in the case 
of Government ser\dce, whether Collector, or Army Officer, or Civil Court Clerk, or Police In- 
spector, etc. In the case of clerks the occupation of their employer must be shown, e.g., Clerk 
]^venue Department, Clerk Military Accounts, Pleaders clerk, etc. In the case of labour you 
must make clear the kind of labour. Thus where large gangs of coolies are employed on earth- 
works, you should show whether it is a road-work, a tank, a railway, etc. 

In the case of agriculture the directions are given on the cover. 

Persons who live by rent of house property should be clearly distmguished from those who 
live on rent of agricultural lands. 

In the case of cattle-breeding and herding, you should distinguish between those who own 
and breed cattle, and those who are paid herdsman looking after the cattle of others. 

In the case of cotton ginning, cotton and silk spinning, weaving of wool, cotton and silk, 
calico printing, dyeing, iron and other metal working, and oil pressing distinguish between home 
workers and factory workers. 

In the case of drivers of motor vehicles distinguish between those who drive hired vehicles 
and those who drive private vehicles. The latter should be shown as “ Domestic Service, motor 
driver.” 

Enter correctly the occupation of professional prostitutes. The figure of past Censuses 
show that in some districts very few prostitutes have been correctly entered. 

Column 10 — SUBSIDIARY OCCUPATON. — It will often happen that a man has two occu- 
pations. For instance a cultivating landowner will also be a cultivating tenant, a pleader will 
also be a rent receiver, and so on. In that case you should judge which is his principal and which 
is his subsidiary occupation and enter accordingly. The principal occupation will be the one 
from which he gets the greater part of his income. A subsidiary occupation should be entered 
even though followed for only one season of the year, for instance an agricultural labourer who 
works in a ginning factory for one or two months. Where a man has more than one subsidiary 
occupation, only one (the most important) should be entered. 

577. In the above Instructions those relating to Agricultural occupations, 
Home and Factory workers in industrial occupations. Cattle breeding and Motor 
driving were refinements introduced by me over and above the general instructions 
issued from Simla. For the rest, .the instructions themselves sufficiently indicate 
the difficulties with which we have to cope. 
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578. For the filling up of blank in Slip-copying the following was the 
rule : — 

“ If colunms 9 and 11 are both blank, the person will be treated as a worker or as a depend- 
ant, as may seem most probable, ha%-ing regard to his age, sex and caste, and the occupation 
of the head of the family. The occupation to be entered (in colunui 9 or ca)lunm 11 as the case 
may be) will be that of the head of the family or the usual occupation of the caste. ” 

579. This rule I had to modify in the case of the big cities, where caste is 
little if any clue to occupation. But in view of the absence of figures of Occu- 
pation not returned ” it is evident that the Deputy Superintendents in charge of 
the Abstraction Offices did not fill up blank as best they coidd on the evidence of 
caste, occupations of other adjacent persons and so on. 

Section 2. — The Tables. 

580. Imperial Table XVII gives the primary statistics of occupations. 
Imperial Table XXI Part A gives figm'es showing to what extent certain castes 
follow their traditional occupations. Imperial Table X X — (Distribution bv Reli- 
gion of workers in various occupations), Imperial Table XIX — for certain so-called 
Dual Occupations, Imperial Table XXI Part B — (Distribution of Workers in cer- 
tain groups of occupations by Castes) are not published for this Presidency. And 
Imperial Table XVIII — Subsidiary Occupation of Agriculturists, though prepared 
was also, for reasons set forth in Section 7 below, abandoned. 

581. In India, in the ordinary Tables, we classify occupations by sexes onlv, 
and not, as in Western countries, by ages also. But it may be noted that in the 
Industrial Tables on this occasion there has been a rough age classification of indus- 
trial workers. Having regard to the economic importance of age in occupations 
it is to be considered whether at the next Census an age classification should not 
be made. 

582. The connection between occupations and birth-place, being important 
in the case of the big cities, is presented to some extent in City Table VI, Part II 
for the Cities of Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad in the Cities Volume-^ 
Volume IX. of this series. 

Section 3. — The Scheme of Classification. 

583. The elaborate classification adopted in 1901, with divided occupatious 
up into 521 Groups was much modified in 1911 by the adoption of the Bertillon 
scheme, and the reduction of the Groups to 169. This time the main classification 
system used in 1911 is maintained, but the Groups rise to 191. In some cases new 
Groups are necessitated by changing world conditions, for instance, the Order and 
Groups for Transport by Air_, and the Air Force. In other cases expansion has been 
found desirable so as to avoid lumping occupations, the individual figures of which 
are required for administrative or social purposes. The descriptions of many 
Groups have also been recast, and other have been transferred about from 
Order to Order, or variously altered and adjusted. This is inevitable, and the 1921 
classification still demands improvenient in the light of experience. I have in some 
cases broken up prescribed Groups into smaller ones, adopting in all such cases 
subordinate letters as 25 («), 25 {b) 25 (c) and the like. 

584. The classification scheme is divided into 4 Classes, and these 4 Clas.ses 
into 11 Sub-Classes. The Sub-classes are then divided into Orders, and the Orders 
into Groups. For a wide view the Sub-classes are the best guide ; and for details 
the Groups. 

585. Occupation is by far the most difficult of Census Heads ; and this is well 
recognised, not only in India, hut in Western Countries also. In the ni'st place tJie 
(Occupational Groups, as anyone can see who looks at them in fmperial Table XVI [, 
are themselves composite, and often include sevei'al occupations which in cudinarv 
parlance would be considered quite separate and distinct. Hecondly. most oceup.i- 
tions can be described in various quite different tei rns. For exampie ” herdsman 
can be described as ” cattle-tender” or "looking after cattle,” or •• imfi’alo- tender ” 
or in several other different ways : and this example is chosen from a comparutivclv 
simple case. Thirdly, many occupati(ms are highly technical. For instance, how 
luany users of this Report know what a ” doffer is, or a " sizer C'onsequeutlv the 
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Enumerator is often hard put to it to make the entry in his Schedule. And even 
after we have got the Schedules and prepared the Slips (in which the original entry 
is simply copied), and from thence prepared the Sorters’ ticket, in which the total 
number of every individual description is entered, we are faced with the far more 
difficult task of classifying. An Index was sent to each office, showing a vast num- 
ber of possible descriptions, and their correct classification in the system. But many 
descriptions not in the Index turn up. One of the special difficulties is the extent 
to which one and the same occupation is classifiable under quite different Groups. 
This sounds a contradiction. But the following example will make it clear. A 
“fitter” in a Cotton mill must go into Industries, Textile, etc., etc., while a 
“ fitter ” in a Railway workshop must go into Transport — Transport by Rail, etc., 
etc. 


586. The following list of curious Occupational entries found in the Books of 
One Municipality only (Karachi) may be of interest. They are typical of the sort of 
entries that occur in all Cities and Towns 


Cartman driving with hands. 
Paid servant. 

Clerk Louis. 

Interest. 

Government servant. 
Jamadar company. 

Poor man in mosque. 
Jamadar. 

Business. 

Vendor. 


Exchanger. 

Sitting qmet. 
Disciple. 

Rent. 

Assistant Manager. 
Paid servant. 

Hand train. 
Brahman. 

Service. 

Clerk Company. 


Section 4. — The Industrial Census. 

587. In 1921, as in 1911, we conducted, in addition to the ordinary General 
Census, a special Census of Industrial Establishments. This special Census 
differs in method and intention from the other. The schedules, instead of being 
filled up by Government Enumerators, are simply handed over to the Managers of 
Establishments, with instructions to fill them up, and are then afterwards 
collected. Secondly — the information obtained is not for the conditions existing 
on one particular day or night, but for “ any normal working day ” during a 
certain scheduled period, — in the present case the month of March, 1921. 

588. As to what constitutes an Industrial Establishment the subjoined 
definition, extracted from Schedule A itself, will make the matter clear. 

9 

Definition of Industrial Establishment. 

Industrial Establishment for the purpose of these schedules means any premises wherein^ 
or within the precincts of which, 10 or more persons are employed on separate remmieration 
in any process for making, repairing, ornamenting, finishing or otherwise adapting for use, for 
transport or for sale any article or part of an article. It does not include such industries as are 
carried on by members of a household in their joint interest with less than 10 hired labourers. 

It is particularly to be noted that the definition has been extended since 1911, when 
it covered only cases of 20 persons on separate wages. In Subsidiary Table No. 136 
at the end of this Chapter some comparison with 1911 is effected by giving figures 
for establishments employing not less than 20 persons. But in the using the actual 
Tables themselves in the Tables Volume the different scope of the 1911 and 1921 
figures must be borne in mind. 

589. There were two Industrial Schedules, one for details of the Establish- 
ment, and the other for details of the Employees. It is not necessary to reprint 
the Schedules themselves. But the following Instructions will help in under- 
standing the figures : — 

Instructions for filling up Schedule A. 

Column 1. — State clearly what the nature of the establishment is, e.g., Jute Press, Jute 
Mill, Woollen Carpet Weaving Factory, Glass Works, etc. 

Column 2. — X general description only is required of the principal commodity manufactured, 

coal, cotton goods, glass goods, vegetable oil, etc. 

o s 10 — 53 
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Column 3.— Where any important bye-product is manufactured which has a distinct 
commercial value this should be entered in this colunm, e.g., coke or coal gas. If the same 
e.stablishnient turns out several distinct classes of goods or one class of goods at one season and 
another at another season, the most prohtable should be entered in Colunm 2 and the other or 
others in Colunm 3. 

Columyi 4. — Ownerfthip . — State whether the establishment is owned by (a) Government, (6) 
a local authority {i.e., lliinicipality, Port Trust, etc), (c) a Registered Company or {d) is private 
ovimed. If a Registered Company state the name under which it is registered. 

Column 5. — Nimber, Sex and Race ar Nationality of Directors or Ou ners . — 

(а) This Colunm will be blank in the case of Establishments owned by Govemmept 
or a local authority. 

(б) Give the total number of Directors or Owners. Enter the number of British or 
Anglo-Indians. ^ In the case of others give the nationality of Europeans and foreigners, 
e.g., American. 'Swis.s, Chinese, etc. For Indians state whether Hindu, Muhammadan] 
Parsi, or “ others.” In the case of foreigners who are British subjects enter the letter B 
in brackets after the nationaUty. Give separate figures for females, if any. 

Specimen Directors total 10. One British — one Anglo-Indian — one Swnss 

(B) — one Armenian — two Muhammadans — one Parsi — three Hindus. 

Column 6. — Race or Nationality of Manager. — Enter as in the preceding Column. If a 
female state this. 

Column 7. —For Supervising and technical staff the number by sex and race.— This heading 
will include Assistant Managers, Heads of Departments and Sections, Inspectors, Engineers, 
Special Technical Experts and Advisers, etc. It should not include Foremen, Mates or Muka- 
dams who are of the same general class as the operatives. 

Column 8. — Clerical Staff. — Enter the particulars for all persons employed on clerical work 
in the Establishment, such as clerks, accountants, writers, copyists, etc. 

Column 9 . — Number and nature of power engines with horse-power . — 

(1) In the case of power engines other than electric generators or motors enter how 
many engines of each class (steam, oil, &c), there are in use and the horse power of each 
engine, e.g., three steam — one 25 Horse Power and two 20 Horse Power ; four oil — three 15 
Horse Power and one 10 Horse Power, etc. 

(2) Electric power is either (a) generated on the premises by steam, water or oil prime 
movers, or {h) supplied from outside by a^eement. In the case of (o) enter (i) how many 
(steam, oil, etc.) prime movers there are in use and the horse power of each and (n) how 
many electric dynamos there are in use and the power (in Kilowatts) of each e.g., Power is 
steam and electricity; 

(i) Two steam prime movers — one 45 Horse Power, one 40 Horse Power. 

(ii) Two dynamos — each 10 Kilowatts. 

In the case of (6) enter how many electric motors are installed and their total horse power. 
Column 10. — State of Industry. — Enter whether the Establishment works : 

(а) throughout the year, or 

(б) during a part of the year only. 

In the case of (b) state the months during which or during part of which the Establish- 
ment works or is likely to work in the Census ypar. 

Extracts from the Instructions for filling up Schedule B. 

* * ♦ ♦ # 

Column 3. — For this schedule adult means 14 years and over. Child means under 14. In 
the case of children state the actual age in years after the word child. 

***** 

Column 6. — Skilled means those employed on work requiring special technical skill and train- 
ing, and paid above the rates for ordinary labour. For such operatives enter the word “ skilled. ” 
For the rest make a cross or dash. 

Column 7. — in the case of skilled operatives only enter their actual personal occupation in 
your establishment at the time, e.g., fitter, weaver, engine driver, carpenter, etc. For the un- 
.skilled this column will be blank. 

590. In the rest of this Chapter I have only referred to the Industrial Statis- 
tics to the extent to which they are of use in cheeking the figures of Occupations 
obtained from the Ordinary General Census. I have not made any attempt to 
discuss the number or character of Factories, still less the class of power employed. 
The utilisation of this branch of the Statistics I felt to be more properly 
the function of the Industries Department. 
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Section 5. — General proportional Distribution op the whole 
Population according to Main Types op Occupation. 

591. This is shown on the basis of the numbers in the different Sub-classes in 
the Diagram opposite. The percentage distribution, on which the diagram is 
prepared, is as follows : — 


Sub-Claas. 

Percentage of persons supported to total population. 

Whole Presidency. 

British Districts. 

States and Agencies. 

I 

64*8 

64*3 

66-1 

n 

0*1 

0*1 

0*2 

III 

12*2 

12*2 

12*0 

IV .. .. 

2-0 

2*2 

1*5 

V 

7*3 

7*5 

7*0 

VI .. .. 

0*9 

0*8 

1*0 

VII 

1*8 ! 

1*6 

2*4 

VIII .. .. ..i 

1*9 

1*6 

1 2*5 

IX 

0*3 

0*3 

i 0*3 

X .. 

1*4 

1*6 

! 0*9 

XI .. .. ./ 

5*7 

6‘3 

i 4*3 

XII 

1*0 

1*5 

1 


These percentages are obtained from the following Actual Figures, which are 
given here for ready reference. 


Subsidiar;/ Table No. 123. — Summary of the persons supported in different occupational 

Sub-classes. 


' 

1 British 

1 Districts 

i 

j States and 
f Agencies. 

f 

Whole 

Presidency. 

Sub -Class I — ‘Exploitation of Animals and Vegetation . . 

.. 12,408,489 

4,896,917 

17,305,406 

,, II — Exploitation of Minerals 

12,370 

8,001 

20,371 

,, III — Industries 

2,350,179 

892,458 

3,242,637 

IV — ^Transport 

. . ' 428,355 

117,482 

545 837 

,, V — Trade 

. . 1,418,633 

522,779 

1,941,412 

,, VI — Public Force 

156,197 1 

71,150 

227,347 

„ VII — Public Administration 

311-674 

176^551 

488,225 

,, VIII — Profession and Liberal Arts 

334,851 

182,452 

517,303 

„ IX — Persons living on their Income 

66,053 

20,230 

86,283 

,, X — Domestic Service 

..1- 301591 

66,862 

368,453 

,, XI — Insufficiently described 

..i 1,211,584 

318,831 

1,530,415 

„ XII — Unproductive 

..! 291,686 

135,716 

427,402 

Occupations not returned 

■i ! 
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Section 6. — Workers and Dependants. 

592. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the Occupation statistics is the 
general increase in the proportion of Dependants ; — 


Distribution of 1,000 persons between Workers and Dependants, Whole Presidency, 1901 — 1921. 



Actual Workers. 





Dependants 

— 



(both sexea 


Males. 

1 Females. 

! j 

combined). 

1901 

345 

■ j 

182 i 

473 

1911 

322 

! 147 

531 

1921 

311 

128 

1 

561 


This movement might be brought about either (1) by changes in the methods 
of enurneration or tabulation, (2) by changes in the age distribution, or (3) by 
increasing prosperity. 
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593. It is difficult to say that there has been no change in methods, for instance 
in the degree of care exercised to make sure that women who only render a little 
occasional help to their husbands are not put do^Ti as workers. But substantially 
the principles followed have been the same, especially at the last two Censuses. 
Age distribution could affect the figures under consideration, by the extent to which 
the proportions of those in (i) wage-earning and (ii) dependent age periods have 
varied from Census to Census. There have been changes, but they were slight, 
and not parallel with the changes in the proportions of Workers and Dependants. 
The two factors can be compared as follows : — 


Distrihntvm of every 1,000 persons into (i) Workers or Dependants and (ii) Main Age groups, 

Whole Presidency, 1901—1921. 



1901 

1911 

1921 


Age- 
period 
15 — 50* 


Workers 'Age periods, Depend- 
{both , 0 — 15 and ! 


ants 


; sexes i 
'combined).; 


50 and 


(both sexes 
combined). 


516 

527 

484 1 

473 

525 

469 

475 , 

531 

513 

439 

487 

561 


594. The above comparative proportions definitely disprove the idea that age 
distribution has anything to do with the phenomenon. The choice therefore lies 
between the other two causes suggested, unless, of course, some quite different and 
correct cause has eluded us. Apart from that possibility I do not feel that changes 
in method in Enumeration or Abstraction would have caused such a definite and 
gradual movepient of the figures, especially when we are dealing with very large 
numbers. I therefore lean to the view that with the increased prosperity of India 
wage-earning has tended to commence later in life and cease earlier. I should be 
far from asking the reader to consider this fact proved from so short a series as three 
items, and vith the existing uncertainty regarding the first possible cause of 
the changes. But the inference which I have drawn offers the most probable 
explanation. 


Section 7. — Subsidiary Occupations. 

595. I found all figures based on column 10 of the General Schedule for 
Subsidiary Occupations to be very unreliable. The filling up of this column has 
deteriorated rapidly since 1901 , when it was instituted ; nor was it, even in that year, 
adequately attended to. The reason why it is badly filled is that it is impossible 
to check it. Ever}' individual listed in the Schedule must have an entry for principal 
occupation either as a worker or as a dependant. But no Supervisor examining the 
Schedules can definitely prove that a blank in the column for Subsidiarj' Occupation 
is incorrect, unless he goes over the ground again, and himself questions each and 
every individual. This, which amounts to the redoing of the Enumerator’s work, 
no Supervisor will ever attempt. Consequently the Enumerator can be as lazy as 
he likes in filling up the column referred to. 

596. Even under ordina^ circumstances the figures supplied by this column 
are only partially tabulated, with the result that a vast amount of entries would be 
wasted, even if they were made. The extent to which we normally use the column 
is confined to — (1) the columns for “ Partially Agriculturists ” in the General 
Occupation Table (Imperial Table XVII) ; (2) certain so-called “ Mixed Occupa- 
tions ” in Imperial Table XIX ; (3) the Subsidiary Occupations of Agriculturists 
in Imperial Table XVIII ; and (4) occupations of certain selected castes in Imperial 
Table XXL 

597. It is fairly easy to prove from the figures that column 10 of the Schedule 
is neglected. 


►- 
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SuhsidiaT'i Table No. 124. — Actual workers in occupations other than Rent Receivers and 
Cnltimtofs, and numbers of iha same who were returned as “ Partly Agriculturists,” 

Whole Presidency, 1901 — 1921. 


1 

1 

1 i 

Actual Workers. 

Partly Agriculturists 

1 (included in the figures 
in Columns 2 and 3). 

Males. 

2 

Females. 

3 

Males. 

1 

1 

4 j 

Females. 

5 

1901* 

5,152,280 

, 2,433,373 

j 232,394 

■ 45,008 

1911 

4,992,112 

2,901,160 

196,788 

38,609 

1921 

4,530,194 

2,163,126 

! 114,380 

' 23,879 


* The figures for 1901 include Aden, and in the other years exclude it, 

598. In considering the above figures it has to be remembered that “ Partly 
Agriculturists ’’ includes Agricultural Rent Receiver, Ordinary Cultivator (whether 
proprietor or tenant), and Agricultural Labourer. This being so, when we remember 
the extent to which persons in Trade and Industry, Professions and Public Services 
are also small landlords, and the extent to which Labourers in vaiious Industries 
are also partly agricultural labourers, we are inevitably forced to the conclusion 
that the figures in columns 4 and 5 are a mere fraction of what they should be. Nor, 
even making allowances for the industrialisation of the country and the specialisa- 
tion of occupations, which have gone on during the last two decades, is it possible 
to regard as a genunine fact the great rapidity with which the figures in columns 4 
and 5 diminish ? On the contrary the only thing that we can deduce is that column 
10 of the Schedule is burdensome in itself, sets too high a premium on the honesty 
and dihgence of the Enumerators, and is increasingly neglected. 

599. Nor is the diminution in the numbers of “ Partly Agriculturists ’’confine 
to one or two important non- Agricultural Occupations. A comparison of the Tables 
for the three Censuses shows that the diminution is spread evenly throughout the 
whole 56 Occupational Orders. Again if the figures were correct, they would 
utterly upset certain basic economic theories of this Presidency. It is always and 
everywhere stated as a fact that many of the Mill-hands are cultivators, who return 
home to their lands in the rains. We have never proved this from statistics, so 
far as I am aware ; and it is extraordinary how commonly preconceived opinions 
are shown to be wrong when subjected to numerical tests. But in this case it is 
impossible to disbelieve the main theory. Yet what do we find ? 

Subsidiary Table No. 125. — Numbers of Actual Workers, and the same who are partly 
Agriculturists, in certain Textile Occupation, 1921. 



Actual Workers. 

1 

Partly Agriculturists 
included in the figures 
in Columns 2 and 3. 

1 

Males. 

' 

! 2 

Females. 

3 j 

j Males. 

1 ^ 

Females. 

o 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

22,669 

18,825 

1 198 

68 

Cotton spinning — 


1 

1 

I 


(a) Home Workers 

4,379 

16,269 ; 

162 

347 

4 

(6) Factory Workers 

32.658 

9,189 

60 

(c) Unspecified . . . . . . i 

1 1,257 

1,287 i 

1 

15 

8 

Cotton sizing and weaving — 1 





(a) Home Workers . . . . , 

89.497 

40,581 

2,386 

' 586 

(6) Factory Workers .. 

115,915 

34,687 

♦563 

1 8 

5 

(c) Unspecified .. .. ..j 

20,661 

3,357 

J 

210 


600. The figures are deplorable. Only the hand-loom weavers come out with 
a possible figure for Partly Agriculturists. The factory workers in particular yield 

C S 10-^54 ^ 
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figures which we cannot even consider, much less accept. For instance in the case 
of Cotton Ginning almost every Kevenue Officer could name off-hand many an 
individual village in which more than 100 operatives are employed at small oil- 
engine gins. And such operatives are almost in all instances partly agriculturists. 

601. Imperial Table XIX was prepared but proved so very unreliable that it 
was decided to abandon it. It dealt with those mixed or dual occupations, which 
are really a feature of Indian Mofussil life. These occupations can be stated as 
follows : — 


1. (a) Sheep-breeding 
1 ^. (a) Shop-keeper. 

3. (a) Fisherman. 

4. (o) Rent Receiver or Payer 

5. (a) Cattle Breeder 

6. (a) Field Labourer 


. . (b) Blanket Weaving. 

. . (b) Money Lender. 

. . (b) Boatmen. 

. . (6) Tillage Watchman. 

. . (6) Milkman. 

, . (6) Mill-hand. 


No. 6 has already been discussed from another point of approach. In this Table 
the number of Mill-hands was shown as 159 thousand, and the number out of those 
who are also Field Labourers was shown as only 183. Out of the 550 thousand 
Shop-keepers only 4,947 were shown as also Money Lenders. And out of 36 thousand 
Money Lenders only 1,895 were shown as also Shop-keepers. Yet everyone who 
has heard Income Tax appeals knows that the person who is a Money Lender pure 
and simple is very rare, and that the .large majority of tradesmen go in for both 
occupations. This Table showed only 40 to 41 thousand money lenders altogether. 
And even allowing for persons who were returned as any occupation other than 
shop-keeper, with money lending as a subsidiary occupation (which figures were not 
tabulated) the figure 41 thousand is far too low. It comes to approximately 1 per 
village and Town. But on consideration of the commonly-known facts of Indian 
economic life this proportion is obviously too low. There will be here and there a 
good many small villages with no Money-lender or Money-lending shop-keeper ; but 
the number of such villages would be quite overshadowed by the large number of 
persons of these occupations in the larger Towns and Cities. 

602. As to Imperial Table XVIII — Subsidiary Occupations of Agricul- 
turists — this would have been a most valuable Table had the figures been reliable. 
But in view of the incompleteness of the entries in column 10 of the Schedule, this 
Table also was abandoned. 


603. Ultimately it was also decided to abandon the columns for “ Partly 
Agriculturists ’’ in Table XVII. So that, so far as the Imperial Tables are con- 
cerned, no use has been made of the Subsidiary Occupation : olumn of the General 
Schedule except for one column in Table XXI A — Part I. The Cities Tables in 
Volurne IX of tins series, and the discussion of the same having however been 
printed off before the above decisions were arrived at, columns for “ Partly 
Agriculturists will be found in City Table VII (corresponding to Imperial Table 
XVII) in the case of all cities ; and the discussion of those figures in Volume IX, 
Cities of the Bombay Presidency, Part I, Report, had to be allowed to stand. 


Section 8. — Comparative importance op Agricultural and 
Mercantile Occupations. 


Subsidiary Table No. 126 . — Summary of the numbers supported '.y Anrimlture, compared 
with the numbers supported by Industry and Trade. British Distric t. IQOl — 1921. 




1 

! 1001 

1911 

1921 

Income from rent of Agricultural Land 
Ordinary Cultivators 


1 

1 7,Oo2,Gir) 
TO-'Cl-IT 

' 042.6L7 

' 8, 839,757 , 

i 608.7.70 

7,716,046 

Total Landlords and Cultivators 



7,81.'), 403 

1 9, .-{Si, 372 

8,324,796 

Market Gardeners 

Agricultural Labourers 



dS.4 

1 39,992 

; 3,322,255 

1 

2.5,281 

2,287,220 



Total .. 

11,014, 

12,744,019 j 

' 10,637,297 

For comparison — 

Industries 

Trade 


i 

• * 1 

' 2,2^:;. no 

I.LIPLU'-) 

2.45Sj;S0 

1,212.172 

2.350,179 

1,418,633 


Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecitied . . .. , Llt'd. ' 2."0 So3 

i ' ~ 
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604. There is nothing in the figures to lead to the idea, commonly held, that 
the people are forsaking the land for Industries. The figures given above are for 
workers and dependants combined. The violent fluctuations between Income 
from rent of Agricultural Land and Ordinary Cultivators from 1901 to 1911 was 
caused by a change of system in 1911. In 1901 Cultivators who pay assessment 
were classified as Rent Receivers. The terms used at that Census were Rent- 
Receivers ” and " Rent-Payers The definitions of these terms will be found in a 
foot-note on page 236 of Mr. Enthoven's report. Rent-Receivers included “ Holders 
of land who pay revenue to Government and cultivate the fields themselves. ” 
The arrangement was obviously misleading. In 1911 the principle was changed, 
and the ordinary ryot was classified as a Rent-Payer, the term “ rent ” being held 
to include Agricultural Assessment, and these “ Rent-payers ” were afterwards 
described in the Tables as “ Ordinary Cultivators. ” The same principle held good 
this time, with certain further sub-dmsion mentioned below. 

605. The Groups for “ Fruit, flower, spices, etc., growers, ” (termed “ market 
gardeners ” in the Table above) is unsatisfactory in this Presidency, where there is 
no separate and distinct type of grower of special products. The shetTcari grows 
grain-crops, or sugarcane, or spices, or anything else, according to convenience. 
The distinction may hold good in some countries, but it does not hold good with us. 
And the figures in this group at any Bombay Census are a mere chance. 

606. The figures appearing at any Census under Agricultural Labourers are 
largely influenced by the numbers appearing under “ Labourers and Workmen 
otherwise unspecified. ” This Group shows wide fluctuation according to the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the Enumerators, and the extent to which the Officers 
in charge of the Abstraction offices have been prepared to improve the figures by 
classifying on probabihties. It is not likely that, when dealing with such large 
numbers, the variations from Census to Census in the Schedules themselves will 
be so great. And the great reduction in the figures under this group in 1911 may 
with probability be assigned to the second of the above causes. However, even 
after adding, say, 500,000 from that group to the group Agricultural Labourers 
it is clear that the numbers supported by that occupation have much diminished in the 
decade. This is in accordance with known economic tendencies. Agricultural 
labourers are known to be scarce, and to be able to command higher wages than 
formerly, though those wages still leave much to be desired. The proportion of the 
sexes among the actual workers and the proportion of dependants has varied 
much : — 

Distribution of every 1,000 persons supported by Agricultural Labour, British 

Districts, 1901 — 1921. 



1901 

1 1911 1 

1 1 

1921 

i 

Workers, Males 

352 i 

303 

294 

Workers, Females 

217 

* 386 

330 

Dependants (both sexes ’ • • 

431 

311 

i 376 


I do not think there is any reason for these violent fluctuations, and the cause must 
lie in the methods of Enumeration or Abstraction. At the same time the figures of 
the last two Censuses, which are more reliable than those of 1901, show that this is 
an occupation in which women predominate as workers. And this is in accordance 
with the known facts of mofussil life. The matter is further discussed in a later 
Section of this Chapter. 

607. Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of some of the more important 
of the figures in Imperial Table XVII, I give herewith for ready reference a summary 
of some figures for various Orders and Groups, selecting only those which it seemed 
that persons using the Report might occasionally require for quotation. 
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Siibsidiarij Table No. 127. — Summary of the persons supported ui a few of the more 
important Groups and Orders (for ready reference). 


British States and 
District Agencies. 


' Whole 

Presidency. 

I TuUl 

I Workers 
and Dex>end» 
i ants. 


Group 1 — Income from rent of Agricultural Land 
„ 2 — Ordinary Cultivators 

,, 4 & 5 — Farm servants and Field labourers 

,, 7 — Market Gardeners, etc. 

Order 1 {d) — Raising of Farm Stock 

Group 17 — Fishermen 

Order 6 — Textiles * ... 

,, 21 — Road Transport 

,, 22 — Rail Transport 
„ 23 — Posts and Telegraphs 
„ 46 — Religion 
,, 47 — Law 
„ 48 — Medicine 

„ 49 — Instruction 

Group 187 — Labourers and Workmen otherwise unspecified 


. . ' 608,750 

8,951,420 
. .j 2,287,220 
..1 25,281 

..j 363,422 

121,773 
..| 799,426* 

.J 99,101 

190,171 
30,561 
126,766 
25,254 
. . 35,958 

84,366 
833,964 


256,046 

3,511,96‘J 

804,344 

13,169 

247,337 

11,422 

214,842* 

51,941 

26,447 

6,223 

117,915 

8,049 

11,247 

23,427 

235,707 


864,796 

12,463,389 

3,091,564 

38,450 

610,759 

133,195 

1,014,268’* 

151,042 

216,618 

36,784 

244,681 

33,303 

47,205 

107,793 

1,069,671 


Section 9. — The Sub-division of the Agricultural Occupations. 

608. On page 236 of IVIr. Enthoven’s report for 1901 will be found an account 
of an attempt which he made to “ arrive at a more detailed classification of the 
population living on the land” — which attempt, being made in the Abstraction 
stage, was unsuccessful. At this Census I attempted to secure the information from 
the very beginning, by directing the distinction of Cultivating Owners and 
Cultivating Tenants. The reason for making such an attempt is obvious when 

.»we remember that our Group 2 “ Ordinary Cultivators ” includes both the 
sturdy yeoman who ovms his own fields and pays assessment, and the mere one year 
tenant of the lands of the village shop-keeper or priest. Nevertheless extraordinary 
difiiculty was experienced owing to the following among other causes, — (1) Many 
cultivators have about 50 per cent, of their own land and 50 per cent, of rented land ; 
and (2) the ordinarj" types of ryot and tenant are not the only types of cultivator in 
the Presidency. We are faced vdth all sorts of Inam tenures, sub-tenancies, 
part-shares, and host of other classes, with innumerable technical vernacular 
titles. In particular there is the old quarrel between Inamdar and cultivator, one 
sapng that he o\\tis the land and leases it out as" private property, and the other 
saying that he is the owner, and that the Tnamdar’s rights are limited to receiving 
part of the assessment in place of Government. In view of the undesirability of the 
Census being used as evidence in these disputes I had to direct that cultivators in 
Inam villages should be separately shown, and these, where so shown, have been 
added to " Unclassified. ” This is one of the reasons why the “ Unclassified ” 
figure is so high. 

609. This class “ Cultivators Unclassified ” comes out especially strong in the 
States, where the tenures are complicated, and the Chiefs sometimes imvillino- that 
the Census should even attempt to get at the figures. In the case of &itish 


* See however discussion in text. 
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Territory it is desirable to distinguish the different divisions, and especially Sind, 
the peculiar difficulties of which will be separately discussed. 

Subsidiary Table No. 128. — Landlords and Cultivators. ( Actual Workers only) 1921. 



Landlords. 

Cultivating Owners . 

Cultivating tenants. 

Cultivators un- 
classified. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females* 

States and Agencies 

68,603 

22,154 

318,730 

84,975 

394,433 

81,658 

284,217 

86,790 

Bombay Sub-division 

231 

203 

2,659 

1,222 

963 

225 

2,925 

1,419 

Northern Division 

24,013 

11,957 

256,163 

70,789 

160,819 

58,374 

44,075 

21,520 

Central Division 

Southern Division (Three 

38,153 

24,140 

643,897 

224,341 

71,280 

19,313 

177,456 

96,674 

Karnatak Districts) 
Southern Division, (Three 

27,139 i 

15,573 

304,792 

j 

79,206 

72,534 : 

j 15,832 

16,389 ^ 

1 

4,821 

Konkan Districts) . . ! 

20,930 

9,098 

92,017 ! 

76,742 

222,483 1 

186,740 

i 30,535 

32,324 

Sind 

41,739 

i i 

3,227 

74,953 

4,209 

i 487,765 ] 

30,291 

[ 

1 6,506 

960 

i 


610. The above %ures may, or may not, have elucidated to some extent the 
economic conditions in the various regions. Whether they have done so is for those 
who use the figures to say, and not for the agency which prepares them. But on 
the face ot them they are iuteresting. The high number of “ Cultivators Unclassi- 
fied ” in the Deccan is due probably to the large number of Inam villages. But, 
excluding Sind from consideration, the picture presented is not of a prosperous 
Gujarat and Karnatak and a down-trodden Deccan, but quite the reverse. Not 
only is the proportion of Landlords lower in the Deccan, but among the cultivators' 
themselves the proportion of cultivating owners is higher. On the other hand is 
this possibly due to a cause exactly the opposite of prosperity ? Is the truth of 
the matter simply that land in much of the Deccan is so poor in outturn that it 
cannot be sold or mortgaged, and the ryot is therefore driven even against his 
own will to cultivate his land instead of realising money on it, and squandering that 
money on tamdshds and on silk saris for his women folk ? 

611. On the other hand when the figures for the Konkan only are examined, 
and compared with those of the other Divisions in the Presidency Proper, it will be 
found that iu that region alone the Cultivator is in far the greater number of cases 
a tenant. As a picture of economic conditions this corresponds with what has been 
found by the Family Budgets enquiry (in Appendix W to this Report), where the 
Konkan was found to be much poorer than the above-Ghat tracts of Gujarat. The 
reason why it probably does not come in for so much outcry as the Deccan is that 
the Konkanis, owing to the character of the climate in their region, are never brought 
face to face with public charity through famines. In Ahmednagar— the worst of the 
Deccan Districts in point of poor outturn — the proportion of Cultivating tenants to 
Cultivating Owners is very low. The large majority of the Actual Cultivators are 
owners of their lands. On the other hand in aU the three Konkan Districts of the 
Southern Division the Cultivating tenant is the rule. 

Section 10. — Agricultural Occupations in Sind. 

612. The problem in Sind is comphcated, not only by the divergence between 
the agricultural system in that Province and the systems in the Presidency Proper, 
but also by the pecuharities of that system itself. The ordinary position is a 
Zamindar wffio owns the land and gets it cultivated by “ Haris, ” who are tenants, 
often of a more or less hereditary and permanent nature*. The normal arrange- 
ment is described by IVIr. A. S. V. Acott, I.C.S., as follows 

“ A Zamindar (unless circumstances compel him to let his land on lease) normally finds his 
own cultivators (haris) and makes his cwn arrangements with them. The normal principle 
underlying these arrangements is that the Zamindars and the haris each get one-hali of the 


♦ That is — hereditary and permanent as tenants, but not as tenants of a particular field or fields. So far 
from that, with an eye to the danger of the acquisition of prescriptive rights in any field, the Zamindar often 
makes a point of shifting the holdings of his Haris from time to time. 

cs 10 — 55 
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produce if the land is irrigated by “ flow ”, whereas the Zamindar gets one-third and the haiis 
two-thirds if it is irrigated by “ lift ”, the reason being that in “ lift ” the hari has to undergo the 
expense of erecting a wheel and keeping bullocks to work it. Other details subsidiary to this 
main principle depend on who provides the seed, clears the “ Karias” (watercourses), etc., and 
their settlement is made at “ batai ” (distribution of produce) by an apportionment of part of the 
crop before the main division takes place. The Zamindar pays Government the land-revenue 
and receives nothing in consideration of this.” 

613. TMs normal arrangement is however complicated by the presence of a 
sort of middleman-lessee {maktedar), who holds from the Zamindar and employs the 
Zamindar’s tenants. This aiTangement is described in the following letter from 
Mr. H. Montgomery, T.C.S. : — 

“ Lessees in Sind form an important class, consisting mainly of bimyas, who in all matter* 
step into the place of the Zamindar, from whom they may hold a Lease, or consecutive leases, 
running over a long term of years. They are wholly responsible for all cultivation operations, 
and pay the assessment to Government direct. Ordinarily the management of land is their ma in 
source of livelihood, and in many cases it is their sole avocation. 

‘‘ These men live by agriculture, and any classification of the agricultural population must 
necessarily find a place for them. In Upper Sind there are lessees who have long term leases on 
rent which runs to Rs. 40,000 or 50,000 per annum.” 

614. Sometimes these middlemen, or men of the same class, acquire the entire 
rights of an estate, thus ousting the original Zamindar ; or amass an estate in other 
ways. In such cases they become virtually Zamindars themselves, and are usually 
termed “ Banya Zemindars ”. 

615. There is also a class of Landholder known as Jaghirdar, who correspond 
almost exactly to the Inamdars of the Presidency Proper. These men might, if 
their estates are small, be Cultivating Owners, but are usually large landlords — in 
aU respects similar to ordinary Zemindar, except for the Inam character of their 
property. 

616. Another class is known as “ Petty Khatedar ”, a term used mostly for 
persons who take up newly irrigated land, not previously forming part of any estate. 
These men, if their tenure is permanent, or for a long term, wordd correspond closely 
to the ordinary ryot of the Presidency Proper. But if the tenure on which they 
take the land is a short term lease from Government it becomes a question whether 
they are Cultivating Ovmers or Cultivating Tenants. The same problem would 
arise not infrequently in the Presidency Proper. It is not known how such cases 
were enumerated and tabulated. But it is more correct to restrict the term Tenant 
to those who hold from a private landlord. The Petty Khatedar ” in Sind may 
however be only a Petty Khatedar for some portion of the lands which he 
cultivates, and a Hari for the rest, in which case his main occupation would be Hari. 

617. Lastly we have a type known as the “iMawrosi Han”, who holds through 
or from a Zamindar, but is not hable to eviction at pleasure. This type, which is 
described in the following letter from Mr. E. E. Gibson, I.C.S., appears to correspond 
fairly closely in fact, if not in theory, with the cultivator in an Inam village in the 
Presidency Proper, who holds private, heritable and transferable land, in which 
the Inamdar has httle right except a possible reversionary interest in case of intestate 
estates, and (though this is not paralleled by the Zamindar) the right to recover 
from Government the ahenated portion of the assessment. 

“ Maurosihari ” literally ‘ hereditary cultivator,’ is a tenant possessing a right of occupancy 
which is inheritable. It is also transferable at the will of the tenant, and irrespective of that of 
the superior holder, or zamindar, whose right in the land is strictly limited to a quit rent, 
which generally he cannot enhance. In fact the zamindar is in these cases simply a person pos- 
sessing a certain lien on the land, and, although he is the superior holder, he is not allowed to pay 
the Government demand, which right exclusively belongs to the ‘ Maurosi hari.’ This tenure is 
prevalent in the Rohri Division and in the Sukkur Taluka, but less so in the rest of the Sukkui 
and Shikarpur Divisions, whilst .south of Larkana and the territory of Khairpur it is almost 
unknown.” 

618. It will be seen therefore that we have — The Zamindar, who cannot come ' 
into any category except “ Income from Eent of Agricultural Land ” ; the Maktedar 
or intermediate lessee, wrho, though he holds from a Eent-receiver, necessarily comes 
into the same category himself ; the Jaghirdar, who would usually be also a rent- 
receiver ; the Petty Khatedar and the Maurosi Hari, who would both usually be 
classifiable as Cultivating Owners ; and the ordinary Hari. 
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619. The problem therefore narrows down into the question how to treat the 
Hari. These persons are variously regarded as (i) tenants or (ii) labourers. In 
fact they occupy a position more or less intermediate between the two. Viewed 
as tenants they are tenants at will, with no written deeds and no fixed money rent. 
They cultivate usually an amount, if not a portion, of land traditional to their 
family, and pay to the Zemindar or his lessee a portion of the produce approximating 
to the rent in kind usually exacted by landlords in the Presidency Proper. Viewed 
as labourers they are not engaged on wages, but remunerate themselves by the 
results of their efiorts. The figures which follow show how the gradual crystallisation 
of the rule that Haris should be treated as tenants (i.e., as Ordinary Cultivators) 
has thrown the weight of the figures more and more into the Cultivator class, and 
reduced the figures left in Agricultural Labourers to a point which is hardly credible. 
The rule that Haris should be classed as tenants was instituted by my predecessor 
in 1911, and was maintained by me, largely with a view to securing continuity of 
the figures, and in face of the opinion of at least one of the Sind Collectors, who 
wished these persons to be regarded as Labourers. 


Subsidiary Table No. 129. — Numbers classified as (i) Rent receivers and Cultivators, ani 
{ii) Agricultural Labourers in Sind, 1901 — 192^. 



Rent Receivers and Culti- 
vators combined. 

1 

Agricultural Labourers. 

1901 

1911 . . 

1921 # 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, j Females. 

1 

212,994 
; 590,953 1 

! 610,963 

1 

61,550 

15,809 

38,701 

485,709 
87,297 j 
12,907 i 

I 

! 139,242 

43,224 
5,871 


Section 11. — Proportion of Females .to Males in Agricultural 

Occupations. 

620. It has been suggested to me that it is possibly owing to the Hari system, 
that the proportion of Actual workers who are females comes out so very much 
lower in Sind than in the Presidency Proper. Where the Hari system prevails the 
wife of a Hari is certainly not a tenant as well as her husband, and she cannot be 
regarded as her husband’s labourer. Consequently she is regarded by the Enumera- 
tor as co min g under the definition of “ a woman who only renders occasional help 
Yet even allowing for this it would seem that the woman working in the fields must 
in Sind be rarer than the man, whereas in the Presidency they are almost equally" 
common. We find, however, that this phenomenon is not confined to Agriculture. 
Even among General Labourers the proportion of females to males is exceedingly 
low in Sind, and much lower than m the Presidency Proper. It may be inferreid 
therefore that social customs are the chief determinant. 

Section 12. — Proportion of Females to Males in Agricultural Labourers 

IN THE Presidency Proper. 

621. So far as the Presidency Proper is concerned the proportion of 
females to males among Landlords and Cultivators can be seen from the Table 
previously given. Of persons returned as Agricultural Labourers, Actual 
Workers, women exceed men in all Imperial Tables units except Thana, East 
Khandesh, Nasik, Sholapur, Kolhapur, the Southern Mahratta Country States, 
and the unit “ other States in the Presidency Proper ”, which are mamly small 
States of the Decca:i and Konkan. The region in which the excess of females is 
greatest — sometimes amounting to 200 per cent, of males — ^is Kaira, Panch Mahals, 
Surat, Cambay, Paianpur Agency, Eeva Kantha and Mahi Kantha ; with a second 
smaller area consisting of Kolaba and Katnagiri, Bhor and Savantwadi. In the 
latter area the excf‘:^3 of females in this occupation is possibly mainly due to the 
absence of males on Industrial work in Bombay. But that reason cannot apply 
to the Northern area, which is extensive and well-defined. 

Section 13. — Agricultural Serfs. 

622. At this Census I decided to make an attempt to get at the figures of th(»e 
Agricultural Labourers — for the most part called “ Halis ” — ^who are not employed. 
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at their own convenience on wages, but are maintained, usually hereditarily, as 
permanent estate servants by the larger landlords, — furnished by these with homes 
and food, and not regarded as in a position to resign service and seek any other 
occupation. There is virtually no difference between the position of these “ Habs ” 
and the Slaves of the American plantations prior to the Civil War, except that the 
courts would not rcco^wzsc the rights of the master as absolute over person and 
services. But in this country where — more, probably, than in others— the rich 
have a better chance in the courts than the poor, this difference diminishes in 
importance. We might describe the situation by saying that these Habs are Free- 
men, de jure, but Serfs or Slaves de facto. T am not in a position to describe their 
conition, beyond what is said in the letters quoted below. I have tried to get the 
figures. And if the position of these Serfs calls for pubbc enquiry and ameboration, 
it is for the pubbc to demand an enquiry, and for the Government to institute it. 
There are many whobebeve that the negro slaves were happier than ' the negro 
freemen who followed them. At any rate transition stages are always difficult ; and 
it is possible that if pubbc action is taken to liberate the “ Hahs ” in fact as well as 
in law, they may suffer inconvenience for a time. It is also possible that the 
problem will yield to the proverb — “ Solvitur ambulando ”, — ^in other words, that 
under a pobcy of masterful inactivity the serfdom may disappear of its own accord. 
It is certain that some landlords are complaining that their Habs are absconding 
and taking service in Bombay. But the fact that they have to abscond (their resigna- 
tions would certainly not be accepted), and that the masters regard this absconding 
as a reasonable cause of grievance shows how easily advanced sentiment for the 
liberty of the individual will vanish before the combined influence of callous tradi- 
tion and all powerful self-interest. 

623. I subjoin four opinions by competent observers. Iklr. Shivdasani’s 
remark that the employer is becoming dissatisfied with the Hali system may be true. 
But it is not borne out by opinions received by me orally from other regions. It 
seems that there is always an agreement, often, if not usually, written, binding the 
Hab to service for a term of years. Mr. Shivdasani states that most of the Hali 
families are serving “ for several generations and that is the impression which T 
have gained from others. The first agreement may be for 'a term of y ears. But this 
term usually leads up to another, and that to a third, tiU in the end all hope of 
redeeming the loans is gone. This is also confirmed by Mr. Covernton’s letter. 
A state of perpetual service on bond differs bttle from de facto servitude. 

624. The second type of Hali system, viz., the KhandJiadia system, 
mentioned by Mr. Parekhji, is really of a totally different type. I have left the note 
as it stands. But these persons serve a master of their own or of a closely albed 
tribe as a bride-price, and the service definitely terminates with the displeasure of 
the woman or the birth of children. This picturesque feature of the fife of the forest 
tribes seems to possess no inherent injustice and to call for no remedies. The other 
system is contrary to human sentiment. 


I. — From Mr. S. H. Covemton, I.C.S., (then) Collector of Broach : — 

“ The system of indentured labour prevails to a limited extent in this district, — especially 
in Ankleshwar Taluka. The indentured labourers are called Halis, and are usually Bhils, Tala- 
vias, or members of some other low caste. They receive money in advance from their employ- 
ers and bind themselves by a written or oral agreement for a number of years for the repayment 
of the debt. They are fed and clothed by their employers and are paid 2 or 4 annas per day. As 
a rule they spend the advances they receive in drink, marriages, or other extravagances and there- 
after remain practically as bond-slaves for years — probably for life, since before they have 
worked off one term of service they have probably taken a further advance. If they wish to 
transfer their services to another master, the new master would have to repay to the old the amount 
of their debt. The relations with their masters are said to be fairly satisfactory so long as both 
parties abide by the agreement and the customary conditions of .serrice. If an employer is 
over-harsh, it is always possible for the Hali to run away without repaying the debt, prorided he 
is willing to leave his village and go to one of the cities. The Labour Corps and the Mills have 
no doubt enabled many of these semi-serfs to escape from bondage at any rate for a time. In 
fact the growing populartiy of the former among the Bhils from Ankleshwar has begun to provoke 
bitter complaints from their Bohra Masters in at least one village. In such a case the employer 
i* more or less helpless, since the runaway serf has no property from which the debt can be 
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recovered, even if he could be traced. No doubt however a day of reckoning comes when the Hali 
returns from the mills or from Mesopotamia with some money to his village. It is reported that 
the Bhils are gradually beginning to see the evils of the indenture system and to prefer work on 
daily wages : and no doubt this tendency will increase in future. So long, however, as the nature 
of the Bhils and “ Kali-paraj remains what it is, it is not easy to see how they can refrain 
from accepting advances larger than they can work off in a few months. And so long as this 
advance system continues, the Hali system' will remain. I have not heard of any hereditary 
serfs, adscripti glebas (or domino), in this district.” 


II. — Prom Mr. N. M. Parekhji, District Deputy Collector, N. P., Surat^: — 

A labourer becomes a Hali ” of his Dhaniama (master-cultivator) after he accepts the 
amount required for his marrigage which is consummated soon after. Vffly few of the cul- 
tivators are in the habit of taking any documents or receipts from the Halis ” for amounts 
paid to them in advance, as they have learnt by experience that such documents or receipts do 
not stand them in good stead in civil courts if the Hali elopes away. The amount of advance by 
a Dhaniama (employer) to a Hali varies from Rs. 100 to 400 in-cash. The Halis are drafted from 
low castes such as Dublas, Chodhras, Gamtas, Naykadas and Kolis. After a contract is accepted 
by both the parties and payment made, a Hali gets two meals in the morning and evening, 
besides 2^ seers of Juwar and 5 seers of rice and a small quantity of tobacco for smoking as his 
daily wages for the days he serves his master. For the days on which his master has no work for 
him he is free to do any labour for any other man for the usual wages, to which his master can 
have no claim or objection. A Hali also gets a pair of shoes and two pairs of clothes with some 
rough woollen sheet or two coarse sheets for the monsoon and winter. His service begins as a 
cow-boy tending the household cattle, taking them to the fields and back, and so on. Domestic 
duties in the house gradually devolve upon him, A Hali’s wife also has to fetch water for the 
master^s family every morning, grind the required corn and clean the cow-shed and cooking 
utensils, for wliich she gets a thick loaf weighing about | seer, papad and a little pickle. During 
the day she is free to do labour in her master’s field if there is work, for which she gets some 4 seers 
of grain extra. Besides marriages, a Hali takes necessary advances to meet the expenses of 
guests, confinement during delivery, death of a family member, and so on. If the master is a good 
cultivator, having wet crops such as sugarcane, ginger, potatoes, graft mangoes, etc., Halis are 
not inclined to run away, as they get many opportunities to satisfy their thieving propensities. 
But in other cases, after a service of some five years they begin to pick up quarrels, annoy their 
masters, and run away. But in doing so they generally approach other cultivators of the same 
or any other village and prevail upon them to pay up money for repayment of money advanced 
by the old master. If a new master is not available, they make good their escape and the money 
advanced is gone for good, and never to be repaid. The money advanced to a HaU does 
not bear any interest. If again a Hali proves to be a bad character, a thief or an 
abominable drunkard, etc., the master tries to get rid of him. But if no other man comes forward 
to accept his services on payment of advance to the previous master, in that case also the HaU 
secretly rims away. In these oases the masters have no remedy against their HaUs. The 
contract terminates with the death or disappearance of a HaU when the advance becomes 
unredeemable. 

A ‘‘ Dhaniama ” is originally a well-to-do cultivator who employs one or more HaUs 
according to his requirements for agricultural purposes. But gradually men of other castes 
also adopted the same course as it was convenient for domestic purposes as well. 

** There is another type of Dhaniama, viz., a Chodhra or a Gamta of a welh to-do condition. 
His HaU is known as “ Khandhadia ”, who ultimately becomes his son-in-law, residing at his 
master’s or father-in-law’s house. If the master’s daughter Elects him as her lover and husband, 
and if he continues in her good graces, he remains in her father’s house as husband and wife till 
children are bom to her. No money advance is made to such a HaU. A wife in other words L 
a substitute for money advance. He is bound to perform all the services required of a regular 
Hali. After children are born, the couple leaves the parential house. It is curious to note that 
when the girl ceases to love her husband and shows apathy the man should take a hint and 
run away. Service in such a case terminates at the displeasure of the girl or birth of children. 

“ With the spread of education, the HaUs have gradually realized their position of servitude. 
Prospects of labour in big industrial concerns such as Railways, workshops, mines mills 
and the Uke, have of late years diverted them from their original pursuits, ^veral have gone 
as recruits for the army during the war. The result is that agricultural labour is starving ; agri- 
culturists bitterly feel their want for their field labour which has automatically become very 
dear. Experienced agriculturists apprehend a fall in the value of land in consequence of the 
fall in demand for the same. to do with land for which no labourers are available ? Land 

will remain uncultivated and uncared for. The argument is not without its force. The Hali 
system is imperceptibly falling into disrepute and will eventually disappear with enlightenment 
of the masses.” 
c s 10—56 
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III. — From Mr. H. B. Shivdasani, Esq., M.A. (then) Assistant Collector, Southern Praiit 
Surat : — 

The Hali system prevails in all Talukas of my Prant except in the villages inhabited antin' ly 
byKaliparaj people, as these people cultivate land themselves, and they and their families work 
in their fields. 

Most of the Hali families are serving from several generations. What usually takes place 
is that the employer of a Hali lends him money under a hhata for his own marriage and the Hali 
orally binds himself to serve till he pays off the debt. The Hali serves the master and in return 
he gets an allowance of a certain quantity of juwari or rice per day, and also he is fed in the 
morning and noon by the master on the day he works at his master’s house. When there is no 
work at his master’s house he does work for other persons as a labourer, and gets money or corn 
from, those persons in return for his labour. 

‘‘ In case the Hali runs away, being unwilling to serve under his master, and takes up an 
employment under a new master, the latter generally pays the outstanding debt of the Hali to 
his former master. The former master goes into the court only when he fails to recover his debt 
from the Hali’s new master, on the strength of the hhcUa made by the Hali. No criminal courts 
take cognizance of the breach of service. 

“ With the advance of civilization, the wants, luxuries and domestic expenses of these Halis 
have increased and seeing that they can get employment at other places and earn more money, 
they run away and get employment at other places of industrial activities. Also the master 
does not find that it pays to keep Halis. The Hali labour is notoriously inefficient, and with the 
present high prices it costs ever so much more to maintain a Hali. In short, the master also 
finds the system uneconomic. The Hali system is now day by day disappearing. There is an 
appreciable decrease in the number of Halis for the last few years. There is now a general tend- 
ency among these people not to serve as Hali. I think within a few years the system will 
disappear, ” 

IV. — From Mr. E. J. Taleyarkhan, B.A,, Dewan, Sachin State : — 

The custom of keeping ^ Halis ’ is stiU in vogue, although their number is gradually 
diminishing. They chiefly belong to the Dubla class and are generally employed by the better 
classes of cultivators such as the Anawils, Bohras, Kunbis, Rajputs, and Parsis, who advance them 
money in return for service. They are given some grain for their daily sustenance and some 
times a few rupees monthly. As labour is scarce and the ‘ Halis ’ have come to imdersfcand things 
and their own interest better than in the old days, they try to shake off the yoke as best they can. 
During the war many of them are said to have gone out, either themselves or by their near 
relatives, and paid off their debts. The condition of the ‘ Halis ’ is by no means good, but 
their relations with their masters are none the less cordial. Their masters know that if they ill- 
treated them they would run away, and the Courts would not give them protection. The Halis 
are also aware of this. I do not think the yoimger generation of the ‘ Halis ’ will brook this 
bondage. They can earn enough and to spare in these days. Education is free in this State and 
the Dubla who could read and write would scoff at the idea of becoming, a ‘ Hali I think 
that in the course of a few years the ^ Hali ’ system is bound to perish. The courts of this State 
do not encourage ‘ Halism.’ Sometime ago I had a suit before me in which a Parsi sued 
a Bharwad ‘ Hali ’ who had run away on war service, and had just returned to his village on 
leave. I passed a money decree as the ‘ Hali ’ admitted the claim but refused to give the 
Plaintiff any other help 
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625. Tte figures which may be taken as almost certainly likely to err, if at aU, 

on the side of deficiency show th.e geograpl^al distri- 
bution set forth in the margin. Two figures call for 
special comment, viz- : — (1) the Navabsbah figure, 
which seems to be due to some confusion between 
Hali and Hari ; and (2) tbe Thana figure which is 
almost efertainly too low. As regards the term Hari 
it is no doubt etymologically the same as Hali. But 
it does not foUow from that that the position of the 
two types of worker is the same. The Halis of 
Sind have already been discussed. They seem to be 
rather traditional and possibly sometimes compulsory 
tenants : whereas the Halis of the South are traditional 
and compulsory servants. This is as far as I can judge. 
As regards Thana there are certainly many of these 
serfs in the coastal regions, especially to the North ; 
but it would seem that the Landlords were sufficiently 
powerful and enterprising to secure that they should 
not be returned by designations which in the Census 
Office could be classified to this sub-Group. 

Section 14.— Minor Agricultural Occupations. 

626. Group 9, Woodcutters, firewood, catechu, rubber, etc., coUedors, and charcoal 
burners comes out much smaller than in 1911. But it must be combined with 
Group 14!^, Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung cakes, etc. The figures then 
are — 


Number of persons supported by 
“ Indentured Labour ”, ♦ i,e., by 

permanent and unresignable 

agricultural and domestic 

service. 

Ahmedabad 

41 

Broach 

7,356 

Kaira 

28 

Banch Mahals . , 

416 

Surat 

57,010 

Thana 

3 

Ahmednagar 

4,011 

East Khandesh 

717 

West Khandesh 

3,174 

Poona 

237 

Kolaba 

676 

Ratnagiri . . 

1,453 

Navabshah 

145 

Idar State 

954 

Rest of Mahi Kantha . . 

45 

Rajpipla 

4,351 

Rest of Reva Kantha . , 

508 

Surat Agency 

2,920 

Bhor 

357 

♦ The term “ Indentured ” is 

used for lack of any other and 
better term. It is not equivalent 

1 to the indentured labour 

of the I 

[plantations in various parts of I 

the world. 



Workers and Dependants combined. 


Group 9 
Group 147 


Group 10 


1911 

1921 

129,807 

53,488* 

47,577 

78,801 

177,384 

132,289 

Not separated 

2,091 

177,384 

134,380 


Group 10 is Lac Collectors, and these were included in 1911 in the figures of the 

Group corresponding to present group 147. Group 9 
comes out strongest in Thana, Kanara, Kathiawar, and 
Hyderabad Sind ; but there are fair numbers in most 
units. Group 10, Lac Collectors shows the geogra- 
phical distribution given in the margin. There is no 
doubt lac collecting in many other forests of the Pre- 
sidency, but in those cases it is combined with other 
occupations. The figures in the margin are those 
cases only in which this is the principal occupation. 


Distribution of Lac Collector Sy 

1921. Workers and Dependants 

combined. 

Ahmedabad 

13 

Kaira 

1 

Panch Mahals 

16 

Ahmednagar 

2 

West Khandesh 

11 

Nasik 

91 

Hyderabad 

908 

Larkana 

448 

Navabshah 

84 

Thar and Parkar 

39 

Cutch 

2 

Palanpur Agency 

183 

1 Reva Kantha (excluding | 

1 Rajpipla) 

293 


♦ See however section 15 below. 
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627. Group 11, Cattle and Buffalo breeders and keepers will have to be amalga- 
mated Group 133, Sellers of Milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. The figures 
then are-^ 


Workers and Dependants combined. 


1911 1921 

Group 11 .. 83,663 176,8:0 

Group 133 .. 47,416 68,2; 2 


131,079 245,042 

Thislarge increase is apparent only. Group 12, Sheep, Goat and pig breeders shows 

65,877 62,372 

But Group 14, Herdsmen, shepherds, goat heads, etc., shows : — 


518,989 363,951 

The fact is therefore that persons who went in as herdsmeri last time have this time 
gone in as cattle-breeders. The grand total of this Sub-order 1 {d). Raising of Farm 
Stock shows — 

672,556 610,759 

628. Group 17, Fishing shows : — 


162,348 


133,195 


Territorially the principal contributories are the Coast Districts and the Indus 
Districts of Sind. But the Deccan Districts also contain a fair number supported 
by fishing. 

629. Group 15, Raising of birds, bees, etc., is very unimportant. Out of 737 
persons supported Navabshah contributed 374 (presumably the egret farmers) 
and Larkana, Karachi, Palanpur and Khandesh the remainder. The Khandesh 
contribution may represent honey collectors, who should have gone into Group 9. 
It is not certain whether bees are really domesticated in Khandesh. 


630. 

Nasik. 


Group 16, Silk worm breeders, shows 480 persons, almost entirely from 
Section 15. — Mines and Minerals. 


631. Group 19, Coal Mines shows 2,237 persons supported. Of these the 
bulk are from Thana and Jawhar State. As it seemed doubtful whether there was 
not some error, I referred to the Personal Assistant to the Collector of Thana who 
replied that there are no coal mines in the region, and that the figures must be 
those of charcoal-burners. It is unfortunate that this error wms detected too late 
for correction of the Tables. 


632. Group 21, Mines and metallic minerals {gold, iron, mangnese, etc.,) shows 
3,079 persons supported. The distribution is as follows : — 


Panch Mahals 

1,781 

Ahmednagar 

3 

Nasik 

6 

Poona 

82 


Cutch . . 13 

Reva Kantha (excluding 

Rajpipla) . . 1,024 


633. Group 22, Quarries of Hard Rocks {jade, diamonds, limestone, etc.) shows 
only 6,560. Omitting very small figures the distribution is as follows : — 


Bombay Suburban District . . 56-; 

Ahmed abad . . 109 

Kaira . . 186 

Poona . . 676 

Ratnagiri . . 505 

Hyderabad . . 123 

Sukkur . . 95 


Cutch 

350 

Bhavnagar 

742 

Gondal 

525 

Rest of Kathiawar . . 

2,378 

Mahi Kantha 

190 

Kolhapur 

102 
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I am inclined to doubt the correctness of the figures. I think there must be more 
quarries. There are certainly some in Bijapur. It seems that the quarrymen 
have gone into Group 86, Excavators, etc., or 87, Stone-cutters, 

634. Group 23, Rock, Sea and Marsh Salt shows 7,792 persons supported. 


The main distribution is — 




Bombay City 

441 

Ratnagiri 

299 

Bombay Suburban District. . 

1,192 

Karachi 

213 

Ahmedabad 

2,666 

Cutch 

60 

Surat 

214 

Bhavnauar 

403 

Thana 

260 

Junagadh 

269 

Kanara 

386 

‘‘ Rest of Kathiawar ” 

734 

Kolaba 

576 



635. Group 24, Extraction of Saltpetre, alum etc., shows 596 persons 

supported. 

Bombay City ’ . . 

141 i 

Thar and Parkar 

82 

Panch Mahals 

117 i 

Kathiawar 

154 

Larkana 

94 i 




Section 16. — Industries, Textiles, Cotton. 

636. In the case of the Textile Occupations an efiort was made to get at the 
number of Home Workers as distinct from Factory Workers. Unfortunately 
any sub-division like this necessitates the opening of a third sub-group for the 
Unspecified ; but on the whole the Unspecified do not come out inordinately high. 
The figures actually obtained from the General Occupation Table in the case of 
Cotton operations are given below : — 

1 

W orkers. } 



— — 


1 Dependant. 


Males. 

! Females. 

! 

Definitely specified as Factory — 

25. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

26. Cotton spinning 

27. Cotton sizing and weaving 

10,166 

32,658 

115,915 

i 

i 10,161 

! 9,189 

; 34,687 

j 14.421 

! 16,796 

1 97,876 

Total Cotton (Factory Workers) . 

158,739 

54,037 ; 

129,093. 

Definitely specified as Home Workers — 

25. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing . . 

26. Cotton spinning 

27. Cotton sizing and weaving 

. ■ 10,670 

4,379 
89.497 

1 7,761 

1 16,269 

; 40,581 1 

14,599 

13,554 

160,397 

Total Cotton ( Home Workers ) . 

104,546 

’ 64,611 1 

i ! 

188,550 

U nspecified — 

25. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

26. Cotton spinning 

27. Cotton sizing and weaving 

1,833 

1,257 

. , 20,661 

1 

1 

903 ! 
1,287 ! 
3,357 ; 

895 

2,067 

23,794 


23,751 

5,547 1 

26,756 

Grand Total Cotton Industries 

• i 287,036 

174,195 i 

351,399 

Total ( 1911 ) ( for comparison ) . . 

1 315,603 

146,228 j 

367,57ft 


637. With these figures we can compare the figures arrived at from the Special 
Industrial Schedules, which were filled up by the Managers of Establishments : 


Workers, 


Coitan Ginning Factories , — 
Meclianical power used 
Mechanical power not used 
Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Cotton Presses* 


Total Cotton Establishments 


Males. 

Females. 

10,519 

5,816 

25 

21 

2,756 

1,367 

2,460 

562 

15,760 

7,766 


♦ It is pointed out in the discussion of the Hubii Popuiation in the Cities Report { \ oj. IX, Part I of tl 
that the Hubii Cotton Presses either did not send in full returns or were closed down during March 1921, 
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The figures in the General Occupation Table are apparently too low in 
Males and too high in the case of Females. 

the case of 

638. For the other divisions of the industry it is necessary to combine Cotton 
Spinning with Cotton Sizing and Weaving, because in the Industrial Tables 
there are many establishments of the type known as “ Spinning and Weaving 
Milla The figures are as follows : — 

Spinning Mills or Factories, 

Mechanical Power used 

Mechanical Power not used 

10,745 

123 

5,226 

197 

Spinning and Weaving Mills, 

Mechanical Power used 

Mechanical Power not used 

180,077 

20 

49,888 

13 

Weaving Mills, 

Mechanical Power used 

Mechanical Power not used 

3,312 

2,828 

586 

478 

197,005 

56,388 

Grand Total Cotton Establishments 

212,765 

64,1-54 


639. The figures in the General Occupation Table, therefore, for Factory 
workers in Cotton Industries are too low. The principal cause of this is that many 
of the operatives, especially in Bombay City, got wrongly into Group 197, Labourers 
and Worlmen otherwise unspecified. But we also have Group 38 (6) which shows 
very high figures, and is discussed below. 

640. In the matter of Home Workers the regions in which Home Workers in 
Group 25, Cotton Ginning, Cleaning and Pressing are most numerous are the princi- 
pal cotton producing regions where there are numerous hand gins. Cotton spinners. 
Home Workers, are widely spread, but are specially common in the South Deccan 
and Karnatak. In the case of Cotton Weavers, Home Workers, we are probably 
defeated by Group 38 (b), Occupations such as “ weaver,” insufficiently described, in- 
dicating the order, but not assignable to any particular group. This group 38 (6) forms 
in the prescribed scheme one group with 38 (a) Makers of lace, crepe, embroideries, 
fringes, etc. We must therefore consider the groups for Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving, and Group 38 together in order to get a comparison with 1911. 



Workers. 


1911 

Males. 

Females. 

Dependants. 

Group (22) Cotton spinning, sizing and wearing . . . . 

Group (31) Others (Lace, embroideries, fringes, etc.) and insufficiently 
described textiles 

1 301,290 

4,601 

136,283 

2,975 i 

j 

348,835 

6,959 

1921 

305,891 

1 

139,258 

355,794 

Group 26. Cotton spinning 

Group 27. Cotton sizing and weaving . . * • 

Group 38 (a). Makers of lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc. 

Group 38 (6). Occupation, such as Weaver ”, insufficiently describ- 
ed, etc,, etc. 

38,294 

226,073 

6,109 

20,236 

26,745 

78,625 

3,771 

5,298 ' 

32,417 

282,067 

13,441 

31,171 


290,712 

i 

114,439 

1 

359,096 


The figures are still too low. And the reason already given applies. In 
passing attention is drawn to the much higher proportion of dependants at this 
Census. 


641. It must, however, be remarked \yith regard to the above that in Group 
38 there appear many silk-workers, as is shown in the discussion of the silk 
occupations below. So the 1921 figures are even more defective than the above 
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comparison would indicate. Group 187. Labourers insufficiently described lemams 
the most important repository for missing workers in Cotton. 

642. The territorial distribution of the Home Weavers would have been very 
interesting. But unfortunately the Sind handloom weavers have gone apparently 
almost solid into Group 38 (6) as “ weavers ” without further specification. Anyone 
who wants the figures must therefore take into consideration Groups 27 (o), 27 (c) 
and 38 (b). From Group 38 (6) he must first disentangle the Silk Weavers (for which, 
see the discussion below), and then the bulk of the balance can be taken to cotton 
weavers, and probably most of it to Home Workers. 

643. The territorial distribution of Factory Workers, in all Industries, but 
especially in the Textile Industries, must be looked for in the Industrial Tables 
(XXII), and not in the General Occupation Table. 

Section 17. — Industries — Other Textiles. 

644. Group 29, Rope, Twine and String mahing shows 52,935 persons 
supported. The principal Districts contributing are Poona, Satara and Sholapur, 
with Kolhapur and the Southern Maratha Country States. But other Districts 
contribute lesser figures. 

645. Group 30, WorTcers in other fibres ( coir, aloe, flax, hemp, straw, etc.) , shows 
13,397 persons supported, against only 9,250 in 1911. I have serious doubts about 
the correctness of the figures, because the territorial distribution in 1911 and 1921 
are entirely different. The principal contributing Districts at the two CJensuses 
were : — 


1911 

1 

1921 


Kanara 

. . 1,519 

Nagar 

. . 2,613 

Eatnagiri 

.. 1,113 ' 

Larkana 

. . 2,542 

Nasik 

. . 1,070 : 

Sukkur 

. . 1,945 

Dharwar 

907 

Upper Sind Frontier 

. . 1,163 

Surat 

853 i 

Cutch 

. . 1,301 

Ahmedabad 

737 ; 

Hyderabad 

750 

Nagar 

607 i 

Khairpur 

410 

Belgaum 

491 i 



Cutch 

481 




It is virtually impossible that any one occupation could move about terri- 
torially in this way in 10 years. Therefore the figures of either one or the other 
Census or both are wrong. The error no doubt lies in Glassification, since the terms 
used by the Enumerators will be the same from Census to Census. 

646. The woollen industries occupations, which were included in one group in 
1911, have this time been separated into three (Groups 31, 32 and 33). Wool- 
working alone is not an important occupation. The persons supported are 40,212 
against 42,565 in 1911. In this Presidency most wool-workers are primarily sheep- 
herds, and go into that group. Those that get in here are almost entirely home 
workers and are principally found in the Deccan and Kamatak. 

647. In the same way the Silk-working Occupations, which formed one Group in 
1911, have been divided into Silk-Spinners and Silk-Weavers. The number of 
persons supported in 1911 was 44,137, and in 1921 only 26,699, It is impossible , 
to believe that the industry has declined in this way. I think the explanation 
hes in Group 38 (6) aheady discussed, the missing silk-workers having gone into the 
vague group as “ weavers ” pure and simple. The bulk of those who did get into 
Groups 34 and 35 are specified as Home w’orkers. The Industrial Tables also show 
that this Industry is not one to which mechanical power and industrial organisation 
has yet been much applied. The territorial distribution of the silk-spinners and the 
silk-weavers is not the same. The large majority of the spinners are found in 
Dharwar, Bijapur and the Southern Maratha Country States, with a few in Nava- 
nagar and Surat. On the other hand the large majority of the weavers are found in 
Surat, Ahmedabad and Ahmednagar, with a few in Poona and Navanagar. The 
missing silk-workers can then, by comparing the 1911 figures with the 1921 figures- 
in Groups 34, 35 and 38 (6), be determined as belonging to the weaving branch, 
and as located in Surat, Ahmedabad and Nasik, in which districts there is a large 
fall between the total silk-worker figures of 1911 and those of 1921. In the case of 
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Nasik tkeT seem to have gone into 38 (o) Makers of Lace, etc., and in Surat and 
Ahmedabad partly into 38 (a) Makers of Lace, etc., and partly into 38 (6). It is 
evident that there is some difficulty in classifying makers of' silk embroideries. 
Doubtless some silk fabrics are both woven and also embroidered, and the assign- 
ment of their producers to the Group for Silk-weavers, or to the Group for makers 
of Embroidery is therefore a matter of chance. 

648. Gt-oicp 37, Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of textiles — 
This Group, at the request of the Department of Industries, I tried to divide up into 

(0) Dyers, (6) Calico Printers, and (c) Others. The figures, as obtained and 
abstracted, I have left in the Table. But it would seem that they are not satis- 
factory. It is beheved that cahco-printers are numerous in Ahmedabad ; but this 
occupkion did not there occur to any satisfactory extent. The reason is probably 
that the vernacular terms for dyeing and cahco printing are not distinct and certain. 

649. Group 38, which has already been incidentally discussed, is highly 
unsatisfactory as it stands. It includes, as will be seen from the above discussion, 

(1) a good many genuine makers of lace, etc., (2) miscellaneous silk-weavers, and 
(3) a good many hand-loom cotton weavers especially in Sind. The important 
thing next time will be to impress upon the Enumerators, especially those in Sind, 
that the return “ weaver ” cannot be accepted ; that the first thing is to ascertain 
whether the weaving is in cotton or silk or wool, and then to ascertain whether the 
weaving is done at home or in a factory. 

Section 18. — Industries other than Textiles. 

650. There is little here that calls for comment. The figures are in the main 
those of village workers, such as potters, carpenters, tailors and many other occupa- 
tions. For the most part industries covered by Orders 7 to 18 do not figure much 
in the Industrial Tables because such estabhshments as exist are small ones. A 
difficulty is felt as regards Salt Refiiieries. These are shown in the Industrial Tables 
as employing 7,336 Males and 2,135 Females. But in the General Occupation 
Table the total workers in Groups 23 and 24, (Order 5), Salt-workers, were 3,292 
Males and 1,289 Females. It is not known where the exfya workers shown in the 
Industrial Tables have got placed in the General Occupation Table. There is no 
other Group which they seem to fit. The only thing that I can suggest is that the 
workers in these Establishments are not whole-time workers. This may be a subsi- 
diary occupation, and they may have returned Agriculture or something of that 
sort as their principal occupation. 

651. The same applies to Manufacture of Mrated Waters. This is in point 
of numbers an unimportant industry. But it is noteworthy that the number of 
workers returned in the General Occupation Table is only one-fourth of the number 
returned in the Industrial Tables. Here also it is possible that a person employed 
in making iErated AVaters is not a wffiole-time employee, but it is primarily a Butler 
or Cook. In such cases the Manager of the establishment would enter in the Indus- 
trial Schedules all persons who are engaged on the work, even though they some of 
them wmrk for only an hour or so per day at this particular operation. On the other 
hand these persons, when asked by the enumerator for their occupation, would 
rightly return their regular employment, which would be taken in the General 
Occupation Table, Sub-Class X, Domestic Ser-vice, or to Group 130, Owners of Hotels, 
etc., etc., and their eynployees. Nor would it probably even occur to them to return 
Manufacture of iErated Waters as a Subsidiary Occupation, since to them the work 
on the soda-water machine would seem to be simply part of their ordinary daily 
duties as employees of the Hotel. 

652. In the case of Sugar Refineries, Mechanical Power not used, some difficulty 
w-as experienced in the Deccan Sugar-cane growing areas as to how to dispose of the 
numerous small crushing mills, which from time to time employ more than 10 persons 
on the crushing operations. Some of these have got into the Industrial Tables, 
but not so many as at one time seemed probable. On the whole I think that at the 
next Census there should be a differentiation between (1) Cane crushing mills in the 
fields where the cane is grown, and (2) the same in the Village Site or in the adjacent 
Towns. The first type should, I think, be excluded from the Industrial Tables 
altogether, as it is not an Industrial Establishment in the sense intended by the 
framers of the scheme, whatever the number of employees. 
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653. To return to the General Occupation Table I do not feel that our Occupa- 
tion figures are so reliable as to make it worth the reader’s while to be drawn into 
a long and detailed comparison between the figures for each Group at this Census 
and the last. 

We might however perhaps take note of the Group 65, Rice Pounders and 
Huskers and Flour Grinders. When we take the corresponding groups for 1911 
and 1901 and combine the figures so as to make a correct comparison, we get — 

Popuhtion Supported. 

1901 . . . . . . 133,879 

1911 . . . . . . 103,076 

1921 . . . . . . 49,328 

The reduction at this Census is very marked. It is uncertain whether this large 
reduction is genuine. But there seems reason to believe that the very laborious 
occupation of husking rice in pits with enormous pestles, and the almost equally 
laborious occupation of grinding flour by hand (otherwise than for purely domestic 
needs), have given place to mechanical methods, which render necessary a very 
much smaller number of persons. So far as we can get information from the Indus- 
trial Tables it is given below, and it will be seen that there has been a doubling of the 
number of employees : — ■ 

Employees. 


1911 

Flour ^lills 
Rice Mills 

Rice and Flour iRUs 
Flour ilill and Sugar Factory 
Flom and Oil Mill 
Flour and Rice Mills 

1921 

Flour Mills 
Rice Mills 


Males. 

Females. 

. . 1,100 

43 

835 

179 

25 


26 


60 


137 

14 

2,183 

236 

. . 1,358 

92 

. . 2,891 

675 

4,249 

767 


654. Nevertheless I am not satisfied that this increase in Mechanical methods 
could have effected the reduction which is shoAvn between the 1911 and the 1921 
figures in the General Occupation Table. I think a possible line of explanation is to 
suppose that many persons who got into the General Occupation Table last time 
as Rice Huskers, etc., have this time got into Group 136, Grain and Pulse Dealers, 
the figures of which rise from 157,784 to 213,498. In any case in which either (t) 
the same persons who pounds or husks also sells, or {ii) the said person is an employee 
of a definite grain dealer, it would not be incorrect to classify him or her into this 
Group 136. 

655. In all cases in which we find a very violent increase or decrease as against 
the 1911 figures it is necessary to look about for an explanation by supposing that 
the persons who at one Census got into that Group got into another Group at another 
Census. A good example of this is furnished by Group 40, Makers of leather articles 
such as trunks, water-hags, saddlery or harness, etc, etc., excluding articles of dress, 
where the persons supported rise from 10,206 to no less than 35,356. Such a 
violent increase is virtually impossible. But we can combine certain Orders and 
Groups as sho^vn below, and thereby produce reasonable comparative figures. 


Order 7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the Animal 
Kingdom {e.g., bone, etc.) 

Group 78. Shoe, boot and sandal makes 
Order 27. Trade in skin^, leather, furs, etc. 

Group (81) of 1911. Saddlers, harness makers, whip and 
lash makers 


Persons Supported. 

1911 1921 

100.889 127,56 

201,850 156,477 

18,029 22,410 

798 (included in 
Order 7) 

321,566 306,448 


c 8 10 — 58 
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656. In Group 46, Forging and Rolling of Iron and other metal the figures 
and persons supported leap up again from 1,792 to 21,420, a quite impossible 
phenomenon. Here again it is a question of classification pure and simple. 

1911. 1921. 

Group 46 .. .. .. .. 1,792 21,420 

Group 48, Other workers iri iron, and makers of implements 
and tools principally or exclusively of iron .. 122,774 110,533 

124,566 131,953 

657. A good example of the difficulty of differentiating between Manufacture 
and Trade in a country where the same persons usually both make and sell is 
afforded by the following, in which two parallel groups out of Sub-class III and 
Sub-Class V respectively show opposite movements : — 


Group 72, S^etmeat makers, preparers of jam, condiments, 

1911. 

1921. 

etc. 

37,086 

20,064 

Group 134r, Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur, molasses 

11,918 

22,404 

and again 

49,004 

42,468 

Group 75, Manufacture of Tobacco, opium, and ganja 

25,388 

14,232 

Group 137, Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

24,494 

33,641 


49,882 

47,873 


658. The user of the General Occupation Table must, in fact, be constantly 
on the look-out for pitfalls like these. He must always be prepared to combine the 
corresponding Groups in the Industry and the Trade Sub-Classes, and he must, 
in addition, be prepared to follow up more subtle byways of classification. In 
short no comparative study can be attempted until the whole series of 191 Groups 
is mastered. 

Section 19. — Transport. 

659. The figures in this Sub-Class show a very large drop from those of 1911. 
It would be best to consider them by the different orders. 

Order 19, Transport by Air is of course new, and the figures are trivial. They 
amount to 159 Workers (all Males) and 118 Dependants, almost all of whom wgre 
enumerated in Ahmednagar. 

Order 20, Transport by lYater shows a reduction from 1 73,564 persons supported 
to 141,116, which extends to almost all Groups, and is probably due to the increase 
in Group 187, Labourers and workmen, otherwise unspecified. 

Order 21, Transport by Road. Here the reduction is from 329,164 to 151,042, an 
impossible state of things. There is no reduction in the numbers of persons employed 
on maintenance of roads and bridges, but on the contrary a slight rise. There is 
also a doubling of the small Group Palki, etc., bearers and owners. Abbreviating 
the lengthy Group titles we get — 



1911. 


1921. 

V ehicles 

. . 108,499 

Mechanically driven Vehicles . 

. 5,789 

Pack Animals . . 

. . 50,237 

Other Vehicles 

. 41,453 

Messengers 

. . 143,752 

Pack Animals 

34,157 



Messengers 

40,597 


302,488 


121,976 


660. To a certain extent we may assume that increased Railway facilities 
and the enlarged use of motor vehicles^as diminished the demand on bullock carts 
and pack animals. This is certainly true of Bombay City and applies in a lesser 
way everywhere. But the reduction is too great. The explanation is not apparent 
However it is pointed out below that some of the missing persons have got into 
Order 37, Trade in the means of Transport. When we come to Group 117, Porters 
and Messengers (called Messengers in the above figures) we find that many of the 
143,752 Porters and Messengers of 1911 were probably Railway Porters. Now in 
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1911 the word “ porters ” did not occur in Order 22, Transport by Rail, but this 
time does occur. And this order rises from 183,569 to 216,618. Even this however 
does not fully explain all the vagaries of the figures, as the following comparative 
distribution of the same between British Districts and States will show : — ■ 

661. Group 117, Porters and Messengers — 

1911 . 1921 . 

In British Districts . . . . . . 134,042 9,710 

In States and Agencies . . . . . . 16,734 23,843 

I am inclined to think that the correct definition of this Group will have to be 
fixed and explained to Abstraction Ofiices in 1931. At present there seems to 
be extensive misunderstanding. 

662. Order 23, Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services. The number 
rises from 30,827 to 36,784. 

Section 20. — Trade in General. 

663. The difiiculty of distinguishing Industry from Trade has already been 
explained. If the figures of one of these Sub-Classes fall the figures of the other are 
hkely to rise. This has occurred this time. 

Persona supported. 

1911 . 1921 . 

Sub-Class III— Industry . . . . . . 3.393,836 3,242,637 

Sub-Class V— Trade .. .. .. 1,754,054 1,941,412 

5,147,890 5,184,049 


Section 21. — Eating and Drinking Houses. 

664. The figures for Hotels, Cafes, and Restaurants are always of interest. 
They rise from 49,021 to 63,836 ; and in the case of British Districts alone we get 
26,671 figures in the margin. There is httle doubt that the 

1911 .. 39,599 rise in this case is genuine. Territorially speaking 

■■ “2,784 Trade is wide-spread, and calls for little comment. 

Bombay City accounts for no less than one quarter of the figures of the whole 
Presidency. Ratnagiri comes next. And the high figures for the Konkan Districts 
and Surat show either that the teashop is more common on the coast than above 
ghats, or that the small toddy-shop in toddy -producing districts is able to send up 
the Group figures. 


Section 22. — Trade in Vehicles, Etc. 

665. Order 37, Trade in the means of Transport rises sharply from 26,789 to 
65,110. The extra persons have evidently come across from Sub-Class IV, Trans- 
port, as already pointed out above. It is impossible therefore to make any 
comparison with 1911. As a matter of interest, however, it may be pointed out 
that the number of persons shown in Group 144, Dealers and Hirers in mechanical 
transport, motor cycles, etc. come out at only 861 Male Workers, 150 Female 
Workers and 1,274 Dependants. These figures sound very low ; but it has to be 
remembered that many cycle shops in places like Poona are only partially cycle- 
shops and are mainly occupied with other trade. 

Section 23. — Other Trade. 

666. Attention is drawn to Group 152, General Store-heepers and shop-keepers 
unspecified. It is in India highly desirable to have a group for the general store- 
keeper, who is such a noticeable feature of mofussil life. But it is a pity that this 
was merged with the undefined entry “ shop-keeper ”. The result is that we do 
not know the number supported by General Stores. In 1911 the Group (135), 
Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified, showed 100,539 persons supported, and this 
Group 152 shows 259,079 persons. But it is impossible to make any positive 
statement to the effect that the difference betw^een these two is the true figure for 
persons supported by general stores. The excess persons this time have been 
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drawn from various other Groups, but particularly from Group 132, Grocers, etc^ 
etc., which falls from 346,593 to 145,988. 

Section 24. — Public Force and Administration, and the Professions. 

667. I pass over these Sub-Classes, because I do not think that any compari- 
sons are sound. I say this because, while these Sub-Classes are small, Group 185 
for clerks, etc., unspecified rises from 164 thousand to the high figure of 352 
thousand. Any reductions in Groups in Sub-Classes VII and VIII can therefore 
be assigned to this Group, and all comparisons are at an end. 

Section 25. — Private Income. 

668. This is classified as an occupation on the broad understanding that 
occupation includes passive means of livelihood, and this is made clear in the heading 
of the Table. The figure is singularly constant. But it amounts to a very much 
smaller proportion of the population than must be the case in European Countries, 
where income from dividends and investments generally is such an important source 
of existence. 


Section 26. — Domestic Service. 

669. This Sub-Class shows a slight reduction, though Group 182, Private 
Grooms, coachmen, dogboys, etc., is 300 per cent, of the 1911 figures — an increase 
which cannot be genuine. A new Group was opened for Chaufieurs andr cleaners 
of private cars, showing 7,731 Male Workers, 703' Female Workers and 9,685 
Dependants. 


Section 27. — Insufficiently Described Occupations. 

670. We now come to that bugbear of the Census Officer the unclassifiable 
entries. This time the numbers leap up from half a million to a million and a half. 
But I should like to emphasise that this is due not so much to the greater accinacy 
in enumeration in 1911 as to the habit, to which I have referred several times in this 
Eeport, by which the Abstraction Offices were expected to improve the schedules 
by interpreting doubtful entries in any way that seemed fit. The reason for advanc- 
ing this belief is that in 1901 the numbers falling under insufficiently described were 
about the same as in 1921. My predecessor arrived at some formula for getting a 
comparison between the Groups of his own and of the previous Census, and showed 
the figures (for British Districts only) in Subsidiary Table VII of his Chapter XII. 
Accordingly I give below those figures and the figures from British Districts only at 
this Census : — 


; Population supported. British Districts. 







1 1901 

1911 

1921 

Sub-Class XI 

. . 1,232,229 1 

i 383,301 

1,211,584 

Including mainly — 




Unclassified business-men 

8,458 

10,185 

77,885 

Unclassified Clerks, etc. 

114,484 

108,640 ' 

289.660 

Unclassified Labourers 

1,102,382 1 

250,853 1 

833^964 


671. We are therefore better than in 1901 in the matter of Labourers, but 
worse in other departments. On the w’hole, in spite of the above reservations, it 
must be admitted that the result is somewhat worse than even in 1901, because 
(1) a very large number of unclassified business-men and clerks is less justifiable than 
an excess of unclassified labourers, the former being educated and able to answer 
questions if asked them by the enumerators, and (2) in 1901 the famine conditions 
had probably really thrown a good many extra persons into the ranks of General 
Labourers. 

672. In the Cities Beport an attempt has been made to redistribute these 
unclassified figures among the different Sub-Classes for the Cities of Bombay aii^d 
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Alimedabad. But in the case of the whole Presidency 1 do not feel that 1 am on 
such sure ground : nor is the result worth the difficulty and uncertainty 
involved. 


Section 28. — Unproductive Occupations. 
073. The total number of Beggars in the Presidency is — 


Workers, 


Dependants. 

Males. Femalos. 


Reli^iou.'s Mendicaiit> . • • . • • 40,822 10,837 74,279 

Betr!=rars . . . . . 111,577 54,405 145,218 


Total number supported by Religious Mendicancy . . . . . , 125,938 

„ Beggary .. .. .. 311,200 

Grand Tutal supported . . 437,138 

674. The number of Prostitutes and Procurers would have been interesting if we 
could have got at it. But a glance at the territorial distribution, which follows verv 
closely that of 1901 (the last year when this occupation was separately tabulated), 
will reveal that we have only got the true figures for certain regions where the 
occupation is not concealed. Tt is evident that in Gujarat Prostitutes do not record 
themselves as such. Where they get to is uncertaiu. A glance at the number of 
Female Workers in Group 178 will show that they have got into the Tables as 
"singers, actors and dancers It may. therefore be assumed that they record 
themselves as dependants of some real or imaginar}- male connection. Certainly 
none could accept the statement shown by the figures that in the whole of the five 
British Districts of Gujarat there are only 75 working Piostitutes, in Kathiawar onlv 
85, in Palanpur Agenc\ only 92, and in Wahi Kantha none at all. The only regions 
where correct figures seem to be returned are the Karnatak and Kanara with the 
adjacent States. 

675. It may cause some surprise to learn that 352 Male Workers, 98 Female 
Workers and 178 Dependants returned themselves, or at any rate found their way 
into oim Tables, under the designation of ” Witches, Wizards ami Cattle poisoners 
Who these are is uncertain ; but the}- are almost all from Surat and West Khandesh. 
with a few from Sholapur, Breach and Belgaum. The territorial Distribution seems 
at first sight to imply that they are by caste members of Jungle Tribes in the forest 
country ; but their entire absence from the Surat Agency and Eeva Kantha upsets 
this. The corresponding group in 1901 was returned almost entirely from Mahi 
Kantha and Kathiawar, whicli makes the obscuritv even greater. 

676. 'Group 1S8 (6), Inmates of refugee camps, settlements, etc., is a small 
subordinate group which I found desirable to segregate for the purpose of accom- 
modating these Eefugees. wffio are not beggars, vet have no fivetihood at the 
momenl:. Territorially the figures came out as under : — 

W est Khandesh . . 559 Poona . . . . 72 

Belgaum . . . . 128 Kolaba . . . . 55 

The Belgaum and Kolaba figures were War refugees. WIio the West Khandesh 
and Poona persons are is uncertain. 


Section 29. — Employees in certain Departments. 

677. Altogether independently of the General Census special returns weiv 
called for from certain Government and semi- Government Departments of the 
employees in their services on the 18th March. These returns were compiled for 
the Pre.sidency, and the results are shovm below. 


o s 10—51,1 
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Subsidiary Table No. 130. — (1) Number of persons employed on the ISth March 192Ton 
Railways and in the Irrigation Department. 


Class of persons employed 


RAILWAYS. 

Total persons employed 

Persons directly employed. 

Officers 

Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 per mensem 
,, , from Rs. 20 to 75 „ 

,, ,, under Rs. 20 „ 

Persons indirectly employed. 

Contractors 

Contractors’ regular employes 
Coolies 

IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 

Total persons employed 

Persons directly employed. 

Officers 

Upper subordinates 
Lower „ 

C lerks 

Peons and other servants 
Coolies 

Persons indirectly employed. 

Contractors 

Contractors’ regular employes 
Coolies 


Europeans 
and Anglo- 

Indians 

Indians. 


2,619 

129,958 

*222 

52 

1,944 

5,273 

423 

t56,435 

26 

J50,270 

1 

364 

3 

2,207 


15,357 

31 

44,629 

26 

44 

1 1 

§150 

1 

247 

1 

6,489 


9,207 

1 

756 

1 

833 


26,903 


Hcraark‘<. 


* aicludes one Aimeiiian. 

t inehides 18(j menials. 

1 includes 135 daily i -ad 
workmen. 


^ includes one Japanese. 


(2) Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on the 

18th March 1921. 


Post Office, 


Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 


Class of persons employed. 


Europeans l ‘ Europeans ; 

and Anglo-j Indians [and Anglo- 
Indians. I Indians. I 


Indians. ! 


Remarks. 


Total persons employed 

(I) Post and Telegraphs, 

Supervising officers {including Probationa-, 
ry Superintendents and Inspectors of 
post offices and Assistant and Deputy 
Superintendents of Telegraphs and all[ 
officers of higher rank than these.) [ 

Postmasters, including Deputy, Assist- 
ant, Sub and Branch Postmasters . J 

Signalling establishment including warrant 
officers, non-commissioned officers, mili- 
tary telegraphists and other employes. . 

Miscellaneous agents, School masters. 
Station masters, etc. 

Clerks of all kinds 

Postmen 

Skilled labour establishment including 
foremen, instrument- makers, carpen- 

ters, blacksmiths, mechanics, sub- 
inspectors, linemen and line-riders and 
other employes . . J 

Unskilled labour establishment including; 
line coolies, cable guards, batterymen,; 
telegraph messengers, peons and other, 
employes 

Road establishment consisting of over-, 
seers, runners, clerks and booking agents,' 
boatmen, syces, coachmen, bearers and 
others . , ' 

(2) Railway Mail Service. 

Supervsing Officers ( including 8iiperin- 
tendients and Inspectors of Sorting) 

Clerks of all kinds 

Sorters 

Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, por- 
ters, etc. 

{3) Combined Offices. 

Signallers 

Messengers and other servants 


16 16,222 


309 


i 


9 

I 

56 j 

22 

2 

! 888 ' 




i 


239 681 


i 


2 *, 


1,935 i 

2,860 i 

5,377 1 


11 


470 * includes one lady 

clerk. 


17 3 592 

1,608. ; 790 

! ' ^ 

1,872 . I 


27 

94 

609 

317 


19o 

342 
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Subsidiary Table No. 131. — General Distribution by Occupation — For British Districts only. 



Number per 
10,000 of Total 
Population. 

Percentage in 
each Class, 
Sub-Class and 

Percentages of Actual Workers 
and Dependants to Total Person 
supported. 

Class. Sub-Class and Order. 



Order of 

Actual 

workers. 

Dependants. 

Persons 

support- 

ed. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

cities. 

In 

ru'ral 

areas. 

In 

cities. 

In 

rural 

areas. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

i 


8 

9 

1 

CLASS A. -PRODUCTION OF RAWi 
* MATERIALS 

6,438 

2,838 

44 

56 

52 

44 

48 

56 

Sub-Class L —Exploitation of 

animals and vegetation 

6,432 

‘2,834 

44 

56 

50 

44 

50 

56 

Order 1. — Pasture and Agri- 
culture 

6,366 

2,804 

44 

56 

50 

44 

50 

56 

Order 2. — Fishing and hunting .. 

66 

30 

46 

54 

50 

45 

50 

55 

Sub-Class 11. —Exploitation of mine- 
rals 

7 

4 

61 

39 

52 

62 

48 

38 

Order 3, — Mines 

2 

1 

65 

35 

41 

68 

59 

32 

Order 4. — Quarries of hard rocks . . 

1 

1 

58 

42 

55 

60 

45 

40 

Order 5. — Salt, etc. 

4 

o 

59 

41 

54 

60 

46 

40 

CLASS B. -PREPARATION AND 
SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUB- 
STANCES 

2,175 

994 

: ^ 

54 

53 

43 

47 

57 

Sub-Class III. —Industry 

1,218 

579 

' 

48 

52 

56 

44 

44 

56 

Order 6. — Textiles . . , . ; 

414 

229 

55 

45 

61 

50 

39 

50 

Order?. — Hides, skins and hard! 
materials from the animal 
kingdom 

372 

15 

40 

60 

' 54 

40 

46 

60 

Order 8. — Wood 

146 

61 

42 

58 

? 48 

41 

52 

59 

Order 9. — Metals . . 

63 

25 

40 

60 

’ 46 

37 

54 

63 

Order 10. — Ceramics 

65 

32 

49 

51 

' 55 

48 

45 

52 

Order 11. — Chemical products 

properly so called and ana- 
logous 

23 

9 

41 

59 

43 

40 

57 

60 

Order 12. — Food Industries 

61 

30 

.53 

47 

53 

49 

47 

51 

Order 13. — Industries of dress 

and the toilet 

202 

87 

' 43 

57 

52 

i 41 

48 

50 

Order 14. — Furniture Industries. . 

2 

1 

49 

1 51 

* 

i 48 

53 

52 

Order 15. — Building industries . . 

102 

46 

45 

55 

51 

44 

49 

50 

Order 16, — Construction of- 

means of transport 

1 

1 

48 

52 

51 

46 

49 

54 

Order 17. — Production and 

transmission of physical forces 
(heat, light, electricity, motive 
power, etc.) 

3 

2 

58 

42 

48 

1 

66 

52 

34 

Order 18. — Other miscellaneous 
and undefined industries 

99 

41 

41 

59 

49 

^ 38 

51 

62 

Sub-Class IV.— Transport 

222 

105 

47 

53 

56 

42 

44 

58 

Order 19. — Transport by air 



58 

i 42 

So 

, 56 

15 

44 

Order 20.- — Transport by water. . 

56 

29 

48 

; 52 

76 

' 2T * 

24 

73 

Order 21.* — Transport by road .. 

51 

25 

49 

i 51 

48 I 

1 49 

52 ’ 

51 

i )rder 22. — Transport by rail 

99 

45 

37 

: 63 

48 ! 

31 

52 

69 

Order 23. — Post Office, Tele- 

graph and Telephone services. . 

16 

6 

41 

59 

46 1 

39 

54 

61 

Sub-Class V.— Trade 

735 

310 

43 

i 57 

46 

1 

41 

54 

50 

Order 24. — Banks. establish- 

ments of credit, exchange and, 
insurance 

38 

14 

’ 28 

72 

! 

41 

22 

59 

78 

Order 25. — Brokerage, commis- 
sion and export 

31 

13 

1 

40 

60 

4r, 

1 35 

54 

65 

Order 26. — Trade in textiles . . j 

60 

i 22 

, 36 

i 64 

38 ' 

' 35 

62 

65 

Order 27. — Trade in skins, lea- 
ther and furs 

8 

3 

39 

61 

39 

39 

61 1 

1 61 

Order 28. — Trade in wood 

7 

3 

46 

j 54 

, 38 

48 

62 1 

52 

Order 29. — Trade in metals 

5 

2 

41 

1 59 

42 

41 

58 

59 

Order 30. — Trade in pottery, 

bricks and tiles . , 

1 

1 

i 

s 

! 52 

; 47 

49 

53 

i 51 
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Chapter XIT. — Occup.wioxs. 


Numt>er per 
10,000 of Total 
Population, 

Class, ►'5ub-(.'iass and Order. 


JVrceiitagod of Actual Workeiv 
Peiceutagr in and Dependants tn Total Iversons 
each Class, supported. 

Sub-Class and 
( )rdor of 

Actual \\oikei'b. l)ependants. 


1 


Persons 

support- 

ed. 


Actual 

workers. 


i 

Actual Depend- j 
workers, ants, i 


In 

cities. 


In 

lural 

areas. 


i 


in 

cities. 


In 

rural 
a rea^ 


3 4 


S P 


CLASS B.— PREPARATION AND 
SUPPLY OF MATERIAL SUB- 
ST ANCES— con/d. 


.Sub-Class V.— Trade— confd. 


Order 31. — Trade in chemical 


products 

Order 32. — Hotels, cafes, 


1 

1 

restaurants, etc. 

Order 33. — Other trade in food- 


27 

13 

stuffs 

Order 34. — Trade in clothing 


290 

127 

and toilet articles 


16 

6 

Order 35. — Trade in furniture. . 
■Order 36. — Trade in building 


5 

2 

materials 

Order 37. — Trade in means of 


3 

1 

transport 


30 

13 

Order 38.- — Trade in fuel 

Order 39. — Trade in articles of 


32 

IS 

luxury and those pertaining to 
letters and the arts and 




sciences 


25 

10 

Order 40. — Trade of other sorts 


156 

61 

ULASS C. -PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 




TION AND NBERAL ARTS 


417 

179 

Sub-Class VI. —Public Force 


81 

• 42 

Order 41. — Army . . i 

Order 42. — Navy ..| 


23 

18 

Order 43. — Air Force 

Order 44.- — Police 

1 


58 

k 

Sub-Class VII. —Public Adminis- 




tration 

Order 45. — Public Adminis- 

162 

1 

66 

tration 

J 



Sub-Class VIII. —Professions and 




liberal arts 


174 

71 

Order 46. — Religion .•! 


66 

27 

Order 47. — Law . . ; 


13 

4 

Order 48. — Medicine 


19 

7 

Order 49. — Instruction 

Order 50. — Letters and arts and 


44 

19 

sciences 


32 

14 

CLASS D. -MISCELLANEOUS 


969 

516 

Sub-Class IX.— Persons living prin- 

- 



cipally on their income 

> 

[ 

34 

13 

Order 51. — Persons living prin- 

cipally on their income 

1 



Sub-Class X.— Domestic service 

1 

156 

89 

Order 52. — Domestic service . . 

/ 

Sub-Class XL— Insufficiently de- 

"j 



scribed occupations 

1 

J 



Order 53. — General terms which | 

> 

628 

329 

do not indicate a definite! 



occupation. | 

j 



Sub-Class XII. —Unproductive . . I 


151 

85 

Order 54. — Inmates of jails, asy- 
lums and alms houses 

Order 55. — Beggars, vagrants, 


0 

7 

prostitutes, etc. 

Order 56 — Other unclassified 


123 

70 

non-productive ind istries . , 


19 



41 

59 

37 ; 

45 

63 

55 

47 

53 

54 

41 

46 

59 

44 

56 

1 

48 

43 

52 

57 

40 

60 

46 

37 

54 

63 

37 

63 

37 

38 

63 

62 

50 

50 

54 

48 

46 

52 

38 

62 

45 

37 

55 

o3 

57 

43 

48 

60 

52 

40 


44 

56 

41 

23 

59 

77 

39 r 

61 

48 

35 

52 

65 

43 

57 

50 

41 , 

50 

59 

52 

48 

68 

45 

32 

55 

81 

19 

82 

76 

18 

24 

44 

56 

45 

44 

55 

56 

65 

35 


68 


32 

41 

59 

44 

40 I 

56 

60 

41 

59 

45 

40 ! 

55 

60 

41 

59 

42 

40 I 

58 

60 

41 

59 

46 

40 ! 

54 

60 

28 

72 

30 ; 

28 ' 

70 


37 

63 

41 

39 

59 

61 

43 

57 

42 

42 1 

58 s 

58 

43 

57 

42 

43 

58 

57 

53 

47 

57 ^ 

51 

43 

49 

36 

64 

37 

36 

63 

64 

57 

43 

61 

55 

39 

45 


52 

48 

56 

50 

44 

50 

56 

44 

69 

55 : 

31 

45 

78 

oo 

71 i 

81 ' 

29 

19 

57 

43 

68 ‘ 

56 

32 

-14 

44 

56 ! 

63 ! 

43 

37 

57 


i 
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Suh^idianj Tabl^^ No. 132. — Distribution by Ocmpalion m Natural Divisions — 

For British Districts only, 1921. 


Number per mille of total population supported in 


Gujarat. Konkan. Deccan. Karnatak. J Sind. 


1 


SrB-C'LASs I. — Exploitation of animals and 

vegetation . . . . 11 

Sub-Class II. — Exploitation of minerals . . 1 

Sub-Class III. — Industry . . . . 303 

Sub-Class IV. — Transport . . . . 91 

Sub-Class V. — Trade . . . . 181 

SCb-Class VI. — Public Force .. .. 12 

Sub-Class VII. — Public Administration . . 16 

Sub-Class VIII. — Professions and Liberal 

Arts . . . . 29 

Sub-Class IX. — Persons living principally 

oa tbeir income . . . . 9 

Sub-Class X. — Domestic service . . 52 

Sub-Glass XL- — Insufficiently described 

occupations . . . . 284 

Sub-Class XII. — Unproductive , . 11 




3 4 5 6 7 


628 

2 

. 747 

2 

693 

721 

629 






157 

65 

105 

*i26 

io5 

15 

25 

17 

16 

16 

67 

55 

57 

62 

99 

5 

4 

9 

12 

8 

14 

11 

21 

16 

15 

26 

13 

! 

16 

17 

5 

3 

3 

1 * 

2 

16 

8 

9 

5 

31 

56 . 

62 

53 

8 ; 

55 

9 

1 

5 

19 1 

17 

23 


c s 10—09 
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Chapter XII. — Occupations. 

Subsidiary Table No. ISS.—Distribution of the agricultural, industrial, commercial. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

District and Xatural Division. | 

Agricultural (Order 1 (a)l (6)) 

>- ' 

^ Percentage on 

_ agricultural 

S 1 Zr s i population of — 

t. ''5 

i i ^ ? 

it 111 1 1 

§■<1825 t r 

I- i it _ < p 

Industry (including mines) j 

Sub-Class 11 and III. ' 

. I 

1 

.2 ? . j Percentage un ! 
^ '5 Zr § industrial popu- 

5 -= "5 lation of — ! 

s ' * 

X 0 , 1.. 

3 T X 

.z Z .3 Is 'x i Si 5 

: IfZ \ § 5 

. t~' \ < C 1 

1 

i 

2 ' 

3 

1 I 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1 

9 ! 

Bombay City 

9,470 

1 

8 ' 

65 

35 

357,120 

304 

65 


35 

Gujarat 

1,777,949 

601 

44 

56 

470,661 

159 

45 


55 

Ahmedabad 

370,04.3 

415 

41 

59 

222,476 

250 

47 


53 

Broach 

202,573 

658 

43 

57 

43,391 

141 

47 


53 

Kaira 

.511,288 

719 

40 

60 

68,776 

97 

41 


59 '( 

Panch Mahals 

294,875 

787 ‘ 

49 ! 

51 ; 

24,194 

65 

44 


56 

Surat 

399.188 

592 

46 j 

54 

111,824 

166 

44 


.56 

Konkan 

2,148,502 

709 

52 

48 

201,229 

66 

46 


54 ; 

Bombay Suburban 

25,603 

168 

52 

48 , 

31,101 

203 

56 


44 

Thana 

570,210 

, 750 

47 

43 ' 

38,621 

51 

50 


50 , 

Kanara 

265,838 

662 

52 

48 

40,232 

160 

49 


51 

Kolaba 

414,768 

737 

52 

48 

28,061 

50 

47 


•3 i 

Ratnawiri 

872,083 

756 

49 

51 

63,214 

55 

38 


62 

Deccan 

4,113,824 

679 

42 

58 

639,718 

106 

43 


57 

Ahmednagar 

492,029 

673 

49 

51 

78,169 

107 

48 


52 

Khandesh East « . . 

765,085 


38 

62 

94,883 

88 

39 


61 

Khandesh West 

469,664 

* 732 

42 

58 

42,433 

66 

44 


56 

NasUv 

546,028 

656 

39 

61 , 

83.837 

101 

40 


60 

Poona 

.565,3.30 

560 

43 

57 

117,049 

116 

42 


58 

Satara 

818,218 

597 

40 

60 

93,486 

90 

42 


58 

Sholapur 

457,472 

617 

44 

56 

129,861 

107 

46 


o4 1 

Karnatak 

1,934,466 

: 694 

44 

56 

351,665 

126 

49 


51 

Belgaum 

682.789 

716 i 

41 

59 

106,121 

111 

47 


53 I 

Bijapur 

, .563,714 

707 1 

47 

53 , 

101,466 

127 

52 


48 1 

Dharwar 

I 687,963 

663 I 

45 1 

55 

144,078 

1.39 

48 


52 

Sind 

1,895,652 

578 

35 

65 

342,156 

104 

49 


51 

Hyderabad 

325,352 

585 

39 i 

1 61 ! 

71,711 

121 

44 


56 

Karachi 

' 198,218 

366 

32 ! 

68 ’ 

6. '5,6. 50 

121 

45 


55 

Larkaiia 

406,633 

680 

' 36 i 

64 

41,557 

69 

43 


57 : 

Xavabshah 

287,112 

686 

38 

62 

3.5,898 

‘ 86 

40 


60 1 

Sukkur 

261,241 

572 

34 

66 

64,933 

127 

40 


60 ; 

Thar and Park a r 

240,075 

606 

35 

65 

47,348 

110 

45 


.5.5 i 

Opper Sind Frontier 

177,021 

736 

37 

63 

15,059 

62 

44 


56 : 

All Cities 

• 55,521 

25 

50 

50 

718,513 

' 328 

56 


i 

44 



and professional population in Natural Divisions and Districts, 1921. 


Tummerce. Sub-CU'SS IV and V. Professions. Sub-Class VIII. 


Others. 


«c 

_c r 

^ V 

10 

1 ^ 

z 5 ^ 

11 

Percentage on 
commercial 
population of 

^ 5 

x 

^ 7‘ 

14 , 

_c o 

‘x 3=: 

r 3 •'5 

Percentage 

on 

professional 
population of 

x 

1 1 

o ! ^ 

\ 

16 17 

- ! 

X 

^ o t 

2-1 

18 i 

2 *0 

X o 5 

|S,| 

Percentage 
on other 
population 
of 

't ' 

< 

V. 

‘tr ^ 2^ 

5 — 

^11 

gIZi 

7J 

S 

ci 

o 

c, 

o 

12 

13 

15 

19 j 

i 

20 j 

1 

21 

320,657 

273 

56 

44 

33,713 

29 

49 < 

51 

454,954 

387 

62 

38 

242,647 

82 

35 

65 

77,410 

26 

40 

60 

380,182 

128 

48 

52 

99.282 

113 

37 

63 

25,836 

29 

43 i 

57 

173,272 

194 

46 

54 

23,000 

70 

39 

61 

8,720 

21 

46 i 

60 

29,706 

97 

46 

54 

31,421 

44 

33 

67 

18,585 

26 

39 ! 

61 

80,932 

114 

50 

50 

21,071 

58 

33 

67 

5,719 

15 

40 1 

60 

28,401 

76 

49 

51 

00,918 

99 

34 

1 66 

18,550 

28 

37 : 

63 

64,871 

101 

61 

39 

.243,719 

80 

j 45 

t 55 

1 

39,838 

13 

38 I 

62 

398,326 

131 

55 

45 

32,131 

211 

; 49 

1 

51 

3,160 

21 

38 I 

62 

60,845 

398 

58 

42 

51.713 

69 

! 49 

51 

5,911 

8 

41 

59 

93,461 

123 

56 

44 

42,880 

107 

48 

52 

8,700 

22 

42 ' 

58 

44,077 

109 

54 

46 

40,596 

72 

1 55 

45 

7,154 

13 

36 : 

61 

. 72,308 

> 128 

62 

38 

76,399 

' 66 

i 34 

66 

14,913 

13 

35 ' 

65 

j 127,635 

j 

ill 

50 

50 

444,499 

73 

i 

59 

84,509 1 

14 

39 1 

61 

j 776,560 

106 

43 

57 

55,874 

76 

i 

} 46 

54 

10,321 i 

14 

46 ; 

54 

1 95,159 

: 131 

54 

1 46 

79,045 

73 

43 

57 

12,285 

11 

40 1 

60 

124,539 

; 116 

50 

60 

48,736 

76 

! 

55 

8,954 

14 

39 ! 

61 

72,060 

t 112 

’ 52 ; 

48 

81,485 

98 

4U 

60 

9,835 ' 

12 

37 i 

63 

111,391 

, 134 


52 

91,201 

90 

1 39 

61 

21,382 

21 

37 

63 

214,069 

1 212 

! 51 

49 

36,233 

287 

3S 

62 

10,409 

10 

42 

58 

1 67,913 

' 66 

1 48 ^ 

52 

51,925 

70 

1 39 

61 

11,323 

15 

39 1 

61 

1 91,429 

' 123 

i 

i 51 

216,770 

73 

45 

55 

44,163 

16 

41 ! 

59 

1 239,732 

i 86 

61 

i 

; S9 

64,678 

68 

‘ 46 

‘ 54 

14,836 

16 

42 

58 

84,572 

1 89 

61 

1 39 

56,819 

71 

; 48 

52 

12,593 

16 

41 

59 

62,284 

! 78 

63 

37 

95,273 

92 

43 

57 

16.734 

16 

40 , 

60 

92,876 

90 

60 

1 40 

378,696 

115 

j 38 

62 

55,218 

17 

41 ■ 

59 ; 

607,655 i 

185 

17 

i 

i 83 

56,130 

98 

i 

63 

8,594 

15 

41 

59 1 

111,663 

195 

53 

! 47 

98,554 

172 

! 43 

57 

12.846 

24 

39 

61 : 

i 166,797 

1 308 

50 ■ 

! 50 

60,594 

101 

38 

62 

8,774 

15 

40 , 

60 i 

i 80,402 

■ 134 

48 

; '52 

38,848 

, 81 

, 35 

65 

5,036 

12 

38 , 

62 i 

, 51,766 

: 124 

, 49 : 

[ 51 

73,669 

144 

5 34 

66 

13,916 

27 

41 

59 i 

1 96,533 

1 189 

} 

i 56 

31,498 

79 

i 98 

2 

3,628 

9 

52 ; 

48 

i 73,782 

186 

t 

1 

19,403 

; 81 

38 

, 62 

2,424 

10 

40 1 

60 

i 26,712 

1 111 

1 50 

1 50 

537,917 

246 

49 

51 

80,272 

37 

42 j 

58 

I 796,549 

1 364 

! 57 

43 
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Chapter XII . — Occi pations. 


Subsidian/ Table -Vo. I‘j4. - < )ceapalio,is of Fetnales hi/ stib-clas, (ind si’lahd orders and //run /is. 

For British Districts oidi/. 


C4rr>up No. 


()CLU[)cVtii»n 


Xuiuht‘r nf artu.il 

NumU-i .,l 
female^ 
p<‘r 

Kemalcs. 


1 

2 ) 

! 

3 

4 

m 

1 18 

SUB-CLASS I. —EXPLOITATION OF ANIMALS AND VEGE-' 

3,672,858 

1,793,846 

438 

1 1(1 

TATION. 

Order 1. — Pasture and Agriculture .■ 

3,628,270 

1,780,634 

481 

1/4 & 5 

Ordinary cultivation 

3,39: ,509 

1,742,738 

513 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural lanO . . . ' 

152,382 

62,230 

508 

2 

Ordinary cultivators . . . . . . i 

2,570.551 

925,989 

36<J 

4 & 5 

Farm servants and field labourers . . . . 1 

671.560 

754,150 

F123 

6/7 

[b) Growers of special products and market irardening 

9,617 

2,236 

233 

8/10 

(c) Forestry 

14.836 

4,347 

293 

11/14 

((/'! Raising <4 farm ^tock 

205,754 

31-302 

152 

17 

Order 2.“Fiahing and Hunting 

42,020 

12,717 

303 

19 24 

SUB-CLASS II.— EXPLOITATION OF MINERALS . 

5,024 

2,475 , 

493 

2oao:j 

SUB-CLASS III.— INDUSTRY 

834,709 

283,367 ; 

339 

25 ^38 

Order 6.— Textiles 

299,929 

141,069 i 

470 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

14.456 

14.642 

1,013 

26 

Cotton spinning 

^.668 

20.223 

552 

27 

Cotton siziim and weaving 

186,921 

64.902 

347 

29 

Rope, twine and string making . . . . . C 

11,464 

8.689 

758 

30 

Workers iu other fibre# ( cuir. aloe. fiax. hemp, stray . etc.’i . . 

3.38 i 

2,277 

672 

31 

Wool carding and spinning 

1.182 

4,589 

3,884 

32 

We.Tving of woollen blankets 

6,038 

3,156 

523 

33 

Weaving of woollen carpet- 

576 

613 

F064 

34 

Silk spinners 

1,184 

8,844 

7,470 

35 

Silk weaver- 

4.041 

1.663 

412 

39 

Tanners, i urrieis. leather Jiessers. and leathci dyer^, etc. 

12.208 

3.223 

263 

43 .'45 

Order 8.— Wood 

100,546 

18, 935 

188 

1 

Saw\ers, 

5.909 

553 

94 

44 

( ’arpentc ! turner- and j<aner3. etc. 

81.504 

4,791 

59 

45 

Basket inakci- and other industries of woody material, including 
leave*-, thatchers and builders working with bamboo, reed- and 
similar material- 

13.133 , 

13.591 

1 , 0 3 

49 

Foruing iiid rolling .'-f iron and other metal- 

4.683 

337 

72 

52 ;57 

Order 10. — Ceramics 

40,167 

20,629 

514 

5.^ 

P'dters anio earthen rune and bewl nirkei > 

29,760 ; 

15,983 

537 

65 , 7 5 

Order 12. — Food Industries 

30,988 

27,829 

898 

(V5 

Rice pounder.- and h usher- and flour giinclei- 

4.690 ' 

17.517 

3.730 

75 

5Idnutdctuic‘i- ot tobacco, o[>iuiu and ganpi 

2,702 ' 

4.605 

1,704 

76,82 

Order 13.~Industries of dress and the toilet 

138,686 

29,881 

215 

1 7 

Tailor^, milliner.':, dress makers, darners and emhrmderers on linen 

38,432 

10.466 , 

272 

78 

Shoe, boot and sandal maker.- 

36,860 

6.935 ; 

1 88 

89 

Wa^hing. cleaning and dyeing clothes ( -ce Cl roup 37 ; 

21.371 

10,642 ’ 

407 

St 

Barber-, htiirdrc--eis, anri wig makers 

40,94S 

1,552 : 

38 

85/89 

Order 15 — Building Industries 

71,238 

17,926 ; 

252 

87 

Stoni ( utter'- and dio-'t-i- 

14.924 , 

4.661 j 

312 

j 

! 

Brick layers and ma'ton' 

33,929 ! 

^ 5,298 ! 

160 

94/10: 

98 

1 Order 18. 

i 

j \\'orkcr- in precious stone- and metal-, ouamelh i-, imitation 

i jeyelleiy makrr-. gildef-:. etc*.- 

41,977 

2,120 


1U3 

i Swt e]K. r-, -cavengei '‘t,.. 

14.095 

8,1.34 

5S1 

194 12(» 

! SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT 

181,843 

20,649 

114 

105 419 

' Order 20. — Transport by Water 

1 

53,544 

1,985 

37 

lU/li7 

f 

t Order 21.— Transport by Road 

t 

38,756 

9,407 

243 

113 

Gwaers. marmgors and .-mpiosee- i » x- luding [HUsonaUervants), 
conr.e-'terl with mechanically driven \vdu> h>> (inciudingtr.ims).‘ 

2,300 

71 : 

31 



1 

Number of actual | 



j 

workers. 1 

Number of 

Group No. 

1 Occupation. 

j 


females 





per 1,000 



1 Males. 


males. 

j 



Females. 

* 

1 I 

2 

3 

1 4 

5 


I 


114 

! SUB-CLASS IV.— TRANSPORT— 

1 

t Order 21.— Transport by road — canid. 

Owners, managers and employees (excluding personal servants) 
connected with other vehicles 

12,230 

611 

50 

117 

Porters and messengers 

1 5,080 

2,470 

486 

118 

Railway employees of all kinds other than labourers and coolies 

( 53,326 

3,995 

75 

121 /154 

121 

SUB-CLASS V.— TRADE 

Order 24.— Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and Insn- 

ll ■ 

^ 473,637 

124,273 

262 

121 

ranee. 

Bank Managers, money-lenders, exchange and insurance agents. 

J 


i 

j 


money changers and brokers and their employees 

23,456 

2,847 

1 121 

123 

123 

Order 26. — Trade in textiles 

Trade in piece goods, and textiles of wool, cotton, hair, silk and 

*1 

V 38,895 

2,909 

75 

131 /139 

other fabrics 

Order 33.— Other trade in food-stuffs 

J 

173,242 

70,791 

409 

1 

131 

Fish dealers 

8,653 

18,704 

2,162 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments . 

45,730 

12,803 

280 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

19,068 

6,387 

335 

135 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca nut sellers . . 

33,897 

16,505 

489 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

5,734 

5,982 

1,043 

147 

147 

Order 38.— Trade in fuel 

Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung cakes, etc. . . ! 

16,066 

19,161 

1,193 

155/160 

SUBCLASS VI.— PUBLIC FORCE 

77,502 

4,029 

52 

161 /164 

SUB-CLASS Vll,— PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

1 



; 

^ 114,469 

12,817 

112 

164 j 

1 Order 45. — Public Administration 

!■ 1 

1 Village officials and servants other than watchmen . . | 

I 

J 

38,494 

7,641 ' 

198 

165/179 

1 SUB-CLASS Vlll.— PROFESSIONS AND LIBERAL ARTE 

117,372 j 

19,004 

16B 

165/168 

1 

1 

Order 46.— Religion 

43,682 ! 

8,739 

200 

1 

166 j 

Religious mendicants. Inmates of monasteries, etc. 

20,125 

4,452 

221 


Order 48. — Medicine 

11,001 

3,339 

i 304 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. , . 

2,325 

2,538 

1,094 

180 

SUB-CLASS IX.— PERSONS LIVING PRINCIPALLY ON THEIR 
INCOME .. .. ..j 

18,782 

5,146 

274 

181 /183 

SUB-CLASS X.— DOMESTIC SERVICE 

122,615 

49,707 

487 

184/187 

SUB-CLASS XL— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS, 

Order 53.— General terms which do not indicate a definite oeeu- 

1 467,018 

167,407 

358 

185 

pation 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other employees 
in unspecified offices, warehouses and shops 

J 

116,390 

7,293 

63 

187 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

322,310 1 

157,318 

473 

188/191 

SUB-CLASS XII.— UNPRODUenVE 

101,140 ! 

63,24$ 

625 


Order 55.— Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes, ete. 

80,226 

54,84$ 

684 

189 

Beggars and vagrants 

79,488 

38,982 

490 



79,143 

38,884 

491 


c s 10^1 
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Subsidiary Table No. 135. — Distribution of Industries and Persons employed. 




GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED. 
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s 

g 

S 
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Number or Persons empeoted. 




i 

3 

V 

Industrial 


Total. 

Direction, supervision 
and clerical. 

Skilled 

Unskilled labourers. 

a 

ts> 

s 

*3 

a 

T3 

Eat&bilshment. | 

1 

Oi 

£> 

C 

4/ 

Districts where chieflj 
located. 



Europeans j 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

workmen. 

1 

i 

Adults. 1 

1 

Children. 

3 0 
•a 

0 CS 

£o 
•o o 
o;o 

*• 

9 

O A 

H 

ao 

s? 


2 

“a 

O 


Cl 

*3 

;a^ 

Fcmnlea. 

Males. 

QQ 

O) 

1 

. 1 

to 1 

i 

. 

o 

a 

ti 

i 

1 ! 

S 1 

[ 

BQ 

a 

OB 

«> 

"a 

OB 

’S 

a 

1 

n 

4; 

■3 

a 

s 

0-0 

-ao 

a§ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 ! 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 

I. — Growing of 

special products. 

3 

Poona, Belgaum and 
Sukkur. 

74 

2 



13 


4 


56 

2 

1 


27*4 

13*3 

II. — Mines 

5 

Surat, Cutch, Kathiawar 

326 

163 



26 


135 

6 

129 

126 

36 

31 

455*2 

158*8 

III.—Quarries of 

hard rocks. 

24 

Kaira, Surat, Thana, 
Poona, Kathiawar, Mahi- 
kantha. 

1,316 

275 

1 


146 


246 

2 

849 

240 

74 

33 

199*7 

94*2 

IV. — ^Tertiles and 

connected Indus- 
tries. 

818 

All British Districts ex- 
cept Ratnagiri, Larkana 
and Upper Sind Fronti- 
er and all Biunbay 
States and Agencies 

exceptBhor, Savantvadi. 

216,994 

65,042 

281 


10,994 

8 

105,332 

22,725 

91,774 

38,824 

8,613 

3,485 

295*3 

52*4 

Spinning Mills 
or factories. 

17 

Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Kaira, Belgaum. 

10,177 

4,989 

14 


383 


4,542 

1,823 

4,284 

2,596 

954 

570 

481*7 

118*9 

Spinning and 
Weaving 
Mills or fac- 
tories. 

125 

Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Broach, Kaira, Surat, 
Thana, Khandesh East, 
Poona, Sholapur, Dhar- 
war, Cambay, Kathia- 
war. 

179,475 

49,813 

208 


7,656 

2 

92,362 

20,236 

72,616 

27,167 

6,633 

2,408 

272*7 

48*9 

Weaving Mills 
or factories. 

2 

Bombay, Ahmedabad , . 

2,342 

474 



87 


1,340 

19 

915 

455 



203*7 

9*7 

Woollen Mills . . 

1 

Bombay 

712 

94 

1 


20 


48 


643 

94 



132*6 

3-7 

Bleaching, 
Washing and 
Dyeing Works. 

2 

Bombay 

924 

127 

5 


51 


92 


776 

127 



138*3 

5*7 

V. — Leather, etc., 

Industries. 

44 

Bombay, Panch Mahals, 
Thana, Ahmednagar, 

Poona, Belgaum, Hyder- 
abad, Karachi, Kathia- 
war, Revakantha 

Southern Mahratta 

Country States. 

1,804 

155 

15 


152 


423 

14 

1,104 

135 

110 

6 

87*8 

75*8 

VI.— Wood, etc.. 
Industries. 

36 

Bombay, Kaira, Panch 
Mahals, Thana, Bijapur, 
Kanara, Cambay, Kathia- 
war, Re vakantha, 

Surat Agency. 

1,663 

105 

6 


186 


522 

2 

921 

101 

28 

O 

63*5 

24*3 

VII. — Metal Indus- 
tries. 

196 

Bombay, Ahmedabad; 

Kaira, Surat, Thana 
Nasik. Poona, Sholapur 
Belgaum, Dharwar, Ka- 
nara, Ratnagiri, Karachi 
Sukkur, Cutch, Kathia- 
war, Revakantha, Bhor 
Southern Mahratta Coun 
try States, other Statei 
in the Presidency Proper 
1 Khairpur. 

, 26,450 

i 

471 

249 


1,324 

8 

12,392 

17 

12,049 

43 V 

iS8 

9 

17*8 

i 

18*8 

His Majesty’s 
Mint. 

1 

Bombay 

591 


23 


39 


335 


194 





12 

Engineer! n g 
Workshops 

: 3 

Bombay 

1,227 


14 


41 


721 


4ji 






Arsenals 

1 

Poona 

1,798 

42 

10 


8 


036 


1 

1,040 

42 

104 

[ 

24*8 

j 59*9 

Metal Work- 
shops. 

3 

( Bombay 

i 

10,516 

8 

88 

•• 

297 

3 

5,091 


5,040 

5 



•8 

•5 

Iron Works 
or factories 

5 1 

: Nasik 

i 

875 

23 

3 


7 


312 


496 

23 

57 


28*1 

07*8 

Tin factories 

1 2 

Bombay 

1 

1,170 

85 

6 


51 


279 j 

6 

834 

79 



72*7 

•8 

VIII. — Glass and 

Ear thenware 
Industries. 

! 179 

■ Bombay, Kaira, Surat, 
1 Thana, Khandesh East, 
Khandesh West, Poona, 
i Sholapur, Dharwar, 

1 Belgaum, Kanara, Ko- 
1 laba, Hyderabad, Lar- 
kana, Karachi, Sukkur, 
Kathiawar, Revakantha, 
other States in the Pre- 
sidency Proper, 

7,819 

3,206 

10 


710 

1 

1,521 

' IS5 

4,813 

2 577 

765 

444 

393*9 

131*7 

Brick and Tile 
factories. 

1 

Thana 

531 j 

92 

i 

1 



32 

■■ i 

140 

2 

355 

SO : 

1 

4 

10 

155*6 

23 
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GEXEBAL DlSTBIBllTIOX OF IXDUSTBAES AND PEBSONS EMPLOYED. 
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Numbss of Ph&sons bmploted. 





o’ 

Ot 

a 

« 

a» 

M 

o 

Industrial 

EstaMiahment. 

c 

0 

1 

3 


Total 

Direction, supervision 
and clerical. 

Skilled 

Unskilled lahoorerg. 


m 

*3 

a 

a) 

JS 

s . 

■*» 

as 

c. 

'o 

(.a 

Ji 

Districts where chiefly 
located. 



Eoropeana 
and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 

workmen. 

Adults. 

* Children. 

of adult 
iult males. 

•S® 

So 
So 
■3 »-r 

IM 


s 

9 

a 

"3 

o 

H 

3 

m 

3 

4 

a 

o 

*3 

S 

a 

5 

i 

6 

o 

“3 

S 

<u 

7 

CB 

8 

o 

*3 

B 

pR 

9 

i 

*3 

10 

J 

a 

o 

11 

S 

*3 

12 

i 

“3 

a 

13 

i . 

! S 

i *3 

14 

J 

*3 

a 

o 

15 

M Number 
1,000 a 

0'S 
.0 >» 

a-i. 

S A 

tsi 

17 

IX. — Indus tries 
connected with 
Chemical Pro- 

ducts.. 

• 

268 

Bombay, Northern Divi- 
sion except Broach and 
Kaira, Central Divi- 

sion except Ahmed- 
nagar and Satara, 

Southern Division, 

Karachi, Kathiawar, 

Mahikantha, Bevakan- 
tha, Kolhapur and 

Sangll. 

16,406 

3,460 

' 

126 


1,962 


5,097 

886 

8,611 

2,468 

610 

106 

212-4 

55.1 

Oil MiUs .. 

1 

Bombay 

522 


10 

•• 

52 


42 

- 

417 


1 

•• 

• • 

1-9 

Salt Befineries 

3 

Ahmedabad, Surat, 

Thana. 

1.920 

1,147 

1 


120 


1,172 

660 

611 

486 

16 

1 

607‘5 

38- § 

Aerated water 

1 

Bombay 

953 

50 

14 

. . 

98 

. . 

270 

2 

571 

48 

. . 

. . 

52*5 


V actories 

















Ammunit ion 

1 

Poona 

2,991 


1 

. . 

630 


561 

.. 

1,475 


324 

. . 


121*5 

factories. 

















Paper Mills .. 

1 

Poona 

181 

240 

♦ . 

•• 

41 


13 


117 

218 

10 

22 

1,274*9 

82 3 

X. — Food Indus- 

tries. 

444 

Bombay, Northern Divi- 
sion, Central Division 
except Khandesh East 
and Satara, Southern 
Division except Kanara, 
Sind except Navabshah, 
Thar and Parkar, Kathia- 
war, Bevakantha, Mahi- 
kantha, Surat Agency, 
Sawantwadi. Sangli. 

10,354 

2,254 

53 


1.538 

4 

1,880 

515 

6,728 

1,671 

155 

64 

214 

20*5 

X I .—industries of 
Dress, 

41 

Bombay. Ahmedabad, 

Poona, Sholapur. 

1,608 

45 

165 

10 

179 

16 

S48 


360 

19 

56 


31 

104*9 

Xn. — Furniture In- 
dhstries. 

43 

Bombay, Surat, Thana, 
Poona, Sholapur, Bel- 
gaum, Kolaba. Batnagiri, 
Karachi, Sawantwadi, 

Southern Mahratta 

Country States. 

2,020 

12 

8 


198 

2 

1,036 


740 

9 

38 

1 

5*7 

44*7 

Xni, — ^Indust r 1 e s 
connected with 
building. 

24 

Kaira, Panch Mahals, 
Surat, Thana, Poona, 
Kolaba, Sukkur, Kathia- 
war. 

2,866 

1,002 

3 


157 

■■ 

198 

2 

2,225 

841 

283 

159 

328 

U3*3 

Lime Works and 

1 

Thana 

337 

118 



5 

. . 



308 

106 

24 

12 

338*7 

85*9 

Kilns. 









1 

1 








Cement factories. 

1 

Kathiawar 

357 

69 

2 


36 

•• 

65 j 

•• 

254 

69 



193-3 


XIV. — Construction 
of Means of Tran- 
sport and Com- 
munication. 

128 

Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Broach, Thana, Khan- 
desh West, Nasik, 

Poona, Sholapur, Bel- 
gaum, Dharwar, Kara- 
chi, Sukkur, Thar and 
Parkar, Cutch, KAthia- 
war. Southern Mahratta 
Country States. 

19,842 

161 

245 

6 

995 

' 

1 

10,603 

i 

• 

7,824 

155 

175 


8*2 

12*3 

Bail way 
Workshops. 

5 j 

Bombay, Poona, Dhar- 
war, Karachi. 

6,123 

12 

25 


98 


3.470 ^ 


2,461 

12 

69 


2 

11*5 

Ship Yards 

1 

Bombay 

708 

i 

5 

1 

17 


563 

•• 

123 

4 


.. 

5* 7 

. . 

Tramway 

1 

Bombay 

1,152 


3 


7 


621 

. . 

521 

. . 


.. 


• 

Workshop. 

















XV.— Product ion. 
application and 
transmi >sio n of 
Physical Forces. 

31 

Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Thana, Poona, Kolaba, 
Hyderabad, Karachi, 

Sukkur, Kathiawar, 

Mahikantha, Be vakantha 

3,228 

79 

71 

3 

285 


1,532 


1,307 

72 

33 

4 

23*5 

11*3 - 

Electric Store 
and repair 
Workshops 

3 

Bombay, Poona, Kolaba. 

1 1,286 

66 

12 


68 


843 


335 

62 

28 

4 

49-3 

24*2 

XVI. — Industries of 
Luxury. 

145 

Bombay, Ahmedabad, 

Broach, Thana, Poona, 
Belgaum, Dharwar. 

Kanara, Kolaba, Hyder- 
abad, Karachi, Sukkur, 
Kathiawar, Bevaka^ntha, 
Sawantwadi, Kolhapur. 
Khairpur. 

9,325 

! 

1 

91 

68 

3 

1,077 

23 

5,310 

! 

2,670 

i 

' 46 

i 

200 


9*9 

34*4 

Printing 

Presses, j 


1 Bombay. Poona, Karachi. 

i 

2,036 j 

! 

4 

16 

* * 

156 

3 

1,065 

1 

793 

! 

i 

6 


2 

5-4 
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Chapter XIT.— Occupations, 


S-ubsidiary Table No. 136.— Particulars of Establishments employing 20 or more 

persons in 1911 and 1921. 


INDU&TKILS. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 137. — Organisation of Establishments. 


iNDrsTRiAL Establishments. 


Type of Organieatioii. 

h 

£ 

ct 

"x 

W 

s 

& 

S 

TT 
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i ^ 

ac 

C 

f 

■r 

e 

2 

t| 
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|J 

c 

j 
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i 

X 

■5 

i 
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X 3 
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1 "i 

c 
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1 -g*c 
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1 
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i 1 

5 

£ 

T 

X 

•c 

X 

’H 

X 

a 

•c 

c 

a 

J X 

£ 

xH 

a.c 

i| 

^ c 

X? ^ 

XIV.— Construction of 
moans of transport and 
communication. 

XV.— Production, appli- 
cation and transmission 
of physical forces. 

XVI.— Industries of 

Luxury, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

i:> 

16 

17 

18 

1. Under the Loeil 

Gorernment or Local 
notborUy 

96 

, 

1 

1 

3 


2 

11 

1 

13 

18 


•• 


82 

4 

IG 

Begistercd Companies.; 

305 

, . . 1 

1 

1 

1 193 

1 


19 

1 

24 

: i 

9 

1 

3 

1 

2 

28 

12 

10 

(a) "With European or; 
Anglo-Indian Di- 
rectors . . 1 

77 

1 1 

i i 

i “ j 

i 

1 

1 '' 

i 

! •• 


14 

1 

10 

! 


1 

1 


26 

4 

2 . 

(6) With Indian Di- 
rectors 

185 

i j 



j 

' 153 

1 


5 


13 

I 1 

1 

.. 

I 

1 

3 

« 

(c) With Directors of! 
different races, .» 

43 

1 

.. j 

1 


23 





1 

7 

2 1 


1 

1 

5 

2 

3. Privately owned 

2,038 ; 

3 I 

3 

22 

622 

43 

34 

166 

187 

231 

417 

38 

i 

42 

22 

68 

15 

125 

(o) By Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians . . 

112 




27 

3 

2 

5 

2 

16 

8 

10 

1 

1 

21 

6 

10 

(6) By Indians . . j 

i 

1,556 

3 

3 

22 

488 

37 

24 

105 

148 

152 ; 

367 

21 

37 

12 

1 32 

7 

88 

(e) By joint owners) 
of different races. ‘ 

1 

380 

! i 

, .. I 

f 



107 

3 

1 ® 

56 

37 

63 

j 42 

1 

7 

1 


9 

15 

2 
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Svbsidiary Table No, 1Z8, — Tlace of origin of shilled worhmen employed in Industrial Establislmients 

using mechayiical power. 
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0 

5 

£ 
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XIII. •“-Industries con- 

nected with Building. 

...... .... . . 

XIV. — Construction of 
means of transport and 
communication. 

XV,— Production, appli- 
cation and transmission 
of physical forces. 

m 

« 

5 

X 

a 

•o 
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>a 
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j 

"o 

H 

c 

c 

£ 

6 

o 
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X 
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X 
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£ 
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54 

125,313 
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64 
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1. — In the Provlnee or 
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1 
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128,128 

1 

1 

48 

1 ) 

105,702 

98 
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9,511 
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24 

196 i 

79 

5,153 

1,153 

3,588 

(i) District of Employ- 
ment 

37,451 

1 

; \ 

22 

28,744 

21 

141 

2,971 

99 
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421 

4 

74 

69 

2,559 

292 

1,423 

(ii) Other Districts 

90,677 



26 

76,958 

77 

217 

6,540 
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617 

309 ; 

20 
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10 
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2,105 . 

II, — Outside the Province . . 

26,200 

1 


6 
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53 

32 
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89 
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i 

186 1 

87 

38 

5 
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(i) Baroda 

5,210 


1 
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2 

87 

1 

9 
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1 

1 

1 


29 

3 

22 
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2 
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1 
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1 

.. 

80 

3 

2 
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o 

8 
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24 

31 
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i *• 

2 
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62 

31 
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1 

2 

67 

9 

17 
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1 


4 
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58 

27 
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55 
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33 

35 

3 
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111 . — Outside India 
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1 

47 

i 


3 

1 258 


40 
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7 
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8 
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Subsidiary Table No, 

w.- 

-Place of origin of unskilled labourer 
{using mechanical poiver). 

s employed in 

Industrial Establishments 
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X 
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Subsidiary Table No. 140. — Distribution of certain races in certain Industrial Establishments. 
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Subsidiary Table No. 141. — Proportional distribution of adult women and of children of each sex in different industries. 
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Chapter XIT. — Occupations. 
Subsidiary Table No. 142. — Distribution of Power. 
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APPENDICES. 


The Appendices which follow, having, for the sake of speed, been sent to Press as each 
became read^^ are not arranged in order of subjects corresponding to the order of the Chapters 
of the main Report. A list of Appendices will be foimd at the beginning of the Volume. 

The Subsidiary Tables in the Appendices are distinguished by a series of small Boman 
numerals. 


APPENDIX A. 

Vital Statistics of Criminal Tribes in Settlements. 

It having been observed in some cases that the concentration and settlement of nomad 
people had resulted in a marked increase in their mortality, owing to various factors connected 
mth the change in their mode of living, the Census Commissioner asked Provincial Superin- 
tendents to obtain any information which they could concerning the health conditions and vital 
statistics of such concentrations as Criminal Tribes Settlements, which are under observation. 
Mr. 0. H. B. Starte, O.B.E., the Criminal Tribes Settlement Officer, wrote to the Sanitary 
Commissioner on the subject, and Lt.-Col. W. O’S. Murphy, I. M. S., Sanitary Commissioner, 
kindly furnished the Table annexed, with the following remarks : — 


Your total figures being smaU^ the possibility of error is proportionately high. Combined figures have therefore 
been worked out and the rates for the local general population are shewn side by side for purposes of comparison. This 
brings out the fact that birth-rates of the Settlements with two exceptions are lower than those of the corresponding 
local general population. As regards death-rates, the Settlements individually and as a whole compare very 
favourably with the general population. 

Other points of interest also shew up, e.g., the markedly high birth and low death-rates of Bijapur Settlem^t 
when contrasted with both the local popTilation and the population of the other Settlements. 

It is to be remembered that as regards births, there is a fair percentage of default in registration of the local 
areas. Presumably Birth registration is more thorough in the Settlements. 

Subsidiary Table No, ( i ) — Statement of actual papulation and actual Births and Deaths 

figures in Criminal Tribes Settlements^ 
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It will be seen therefore that so far as this Presidency is concerned the effect of concern 
txation of nomadic tribes in Settlements, so far from having a deleterious effect on their health 
has had quite the opposite effect. In this connection, however, it is important to remember 
that the tribes which are settled in this Presidency are not by any means thoroughly nomadic. 
Some, such as the Chapparbands, are not really nomadic in any sense. While others, such as the 
Ghantichors and Haranshikaris, though they may in ordinary life move about, are not necessarily 
men of the open road by choice, but by necessity. The Haranshikaris are probably allied to 
the Bhils, who are essentially not nomads. The real nomads of this Presidency are the people 
referred to in the Police Gazettes as the so-called Sindhi Baluchi Gipsies and a few very 
small castes such as the Kakars (referred to in the Language Chapter of this Report). And 
these people do not find their way into the Settlements, 
c s ic~-a 



APPENDIX B. 


Glossary op obscxtre Language Names. 

The official vernaculars of this Presidency are five. And, as tlie local Index issued to 
Supervisors contained 133 names, and should have contained about 140, had it not been for the 
omission through oversight of Kanarese and its synonyms, it might be imagined that it was a 
fairly complete list of the names that have ever been returned. This is far from being the case. 
There are 872 Indian Languages recognised by the Linguistic Survey. Dr. Grierson’s Index of 
Language Names, Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta, 1920, contains approximately 4,500 
recorded names of Indian Languages and Dialects. Of course many of these are Burmese or 
Himalayan, and never have been, nor are ever likely to be, returned on this side of India. But 
the names actually returned in this Presidency since 1891 are probably nearer 250 than 133. It 
is a pity that Dr. Grierson, in compiling his Index, though using the Bombay Census Report/)! 
1891, did not consult the Reports of the next two censuses. The Glossary which follows is merely 
a collection of random notes, intended to be supplementary to the Index referred to. It does 
not include all the obscure names mentioned in the Index as recorded in 1891. In particular it 
omits — (1) names, apparently misspellings, for which the Index itself suggests the equation, 
e.g. Lahani (1891, Khandesh & Ranch Mahals), a misspelling for Labhani ; (2) names on which 
it has not been foimd possible to throw any further light, e.g. Meki (1891, as a form of Hindi), 
Khaked (1891, from Kan ar a, as Dakhini Hindustani); and (3) names, not being misspellings 
which are fully explained in the Index, e.g. “ Kaliparaj— a general name for the Bhil languages 
spoken in Gujarat.” It includes — (1) names mentioned in the Index, on which it has been 
possible to throw some further light ; (2) all names recorded in 1901 and 1911, and not entered 
in the Index ; and (3) a few names of new Bhil dialects given to me by the Rev. Enoch 
Hedberg, D.Litt.,ofDhanora, West Khandesh, to whom, as well as to various District Officers 
consulted from time to time, I am much indebted for assistance. 

In order to save trouble in printing diacritical marks have not been used in the transliteration . 
The long d has been accented wherever there seemed to be danger of misunderstanding. But 
for the rest it has been assumed that only those will consult the Glossary who are likely to be 
able to judge what the diacritical transliteration of any name would be. 


Glossary. 


Abbreviations . — ILN = Dr. Sir George Grierson’s Index of Language Names, Linguistic Survey of India, Calcutta, 
1920. BCR = Bombay Census Report. Lang. = language. R^pd. = reported. Sp. = spoken. M, = Males. 
F. =2 Females. Ref. = Reference. Ethn. Survey Bom. = Ethnographic Survey of the Bombay Presidency. 

ADVICHANCHL— 1911, Dharwar. M. 10; F. 10. Classifiedas Kanarese. Not in ILN. The Advichanchars 
or Haranshikaris are in the Kamatak the equivalent of the Paradhisor Phanse Paradhis of the North Deccan. The 
interrelation of these castes is obscure. Dr. Grierson classes Paradhi as a Bhil lang., but from the C. P. The 
Advichanchars’ home speech seems to be corrupt Kanarese. On this occasion I have let the language, if returned, be 
classed as Gipsy, as it is an unexamined language of a wandering tribe. 

BAHURI.— 1911, Bijapur. M. 28; F. 26. Classified as Gipsy. Not in ILN. Bdori is given as a Bhil dialect 
spoken by a wandering criminal tribe of the Punjab, Rajputana and the U.P. What the Bijapur Bahun would 
represent is quite uncertain. 

BHANGS A'LI. — ILN gives — “ Repd. 1891 BCR as a form of Kacchi. Not since identified.” This will bo the 
language of the Bhansalis, a well known trading caste, almost confined to Cutch. It is therefore probably ordinary 
Kacchi. 

BHA^TIA. — 1901, Classified as Gujarati. ILN correctly classifies as Kacchi. 

BHIMDI. — 1911, Reva Kantha. M. 2; F. 2. Classified as Gipsy. Not in ILN. Not identified. 

BHOJ. — 1911, Surat Agency. M. 27; F. 0. Classified as Gujarati. Not in ILN. Reference to the Agency 
failed to identify any local language called by this name. Bhojpuri is an important dialect of Bihari, and spoken 
in the east of the U.P. Table XI of 1911 shows that 91 males and 18 females enumerated in the Surat Agency 
returned U.P. birth-places. So Bkoj is probably Bhojpuri. 

CHAPPARBAND.--1911, Bijapur. M. 112 ; F. 140. Gassified as Gipsy. Not in ILN. There is no Chappar- 
band language. Like most thieves and other criminals they have an argot of their own. But the caste is of Northern 
origin. They talk either Hindustani or Kanarese. 


CHITODI. — 1891, Khandesh. 1911, EastKhandesh. M. 29 ; F. 31. In both cases classed as Gipsy. ILN 
cites the 1891 reference and adds — “Not since identified.” Reference to East Khandesh elicited the fact that 
Chitodi is spoken by “ Chitode ” Banyas, and is “ Gujarati with a Marathi admixture.” (Mr. B. W. Kissan, I.C.S. 
The description and locality seem to indicate Ahirani. It is clearly not Gipsy. 


DHA'NKI.— ILN gives — “ A Bhil lang. repd. in 1891 BCR as sp. in Khandesh and Ahmednagar. Not si nee 
identified.” Acc. to information given me by Mr. A. M. Macmillan, I.C.S. , the Dhdnkara are a sub-caste of B hils 
in the Raiainghpur estate of the Khandesh Mevas, and they have a dialect of their own. This will be the Dha nJd 


DHORI.— 1911, Reva Kantha, M. 33, F. 0. Classified as Marathi. Not in ILN. 

Th^ 1911 classification was almost certainly wrong. The word D^fwas returned from the same region as a 
easte name in 1921, and is probably a tribal name of Bhils. If so, the correct classification would be as Bhili. 

DOMBA'RI. — 1891, Satara, (as “ Dhombary ”), classified as Gipsy. 1901, Khandesh (as “ Dombari *’), classified 
as Marathi. ILN gives Dhombary, citing the 1891 reference, and adding — “ Not since identified, ” and also Dombdri 
or Dombhiiri — '‘Another name for Kolhati. ” 

Evidently the equation Dhombary = Dombdri escaped the notice of the compiler of the ILN. According to 
Ethn. Survey Bom. the lang. of the Kolhati s or Bombara varies in different tracts. In Satara it is a mixture of 
Gujarati, Marathi and Hindustani ; in Nagar, Poona and Nasik a mixture of Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese and 
Hindustani ; in other parts pure Marathi or pure Kanarese. On the other hand Kolhati is recognised in the Ling. 
Survey as a Gipsy language (Vol. XI in the Press). 

DOMRA. — 1911, East Khandesh, M. 18, F. O. Classified as Gipsy. ILN gives Domra as a Gipsy lang., but only 
in Bihar and the east of the U.P. Reference to East Khandesh failed to elicit any information. It is possible that 
this is the same as Dombari (q.v.). But on the other hand the position of East Khandesh renders it possible that 
strangers of the Dom tribe from Bihar were present at the 1911 Census, 

GA'NDE. — -ILN gives — •“ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a dialect of Marathi. Not since identified. ” The district 
was Nasik As gdndo (cerebral d) is the Gujarati for “ mad, ” gdndi would be the feminine, (sc. Bhdslid)^ and 
gdnde the adverb. This may therefore possibly be a name given ter the jibberish talked by some insane, 

GA'RODI. — 1911, Gdrodi and Mdng Gdrodi amalgamated, North Deccan and Khandesh, M. 21. F. 29. Classl* 
fied as Marathi. ILN recognises Gdrodi as a Gipsy lang. (Vol. XI in the Press), Whether Mdng C^rodi is the same 
is uncertain. The two castes never admit identity. 

GAVLI. — 1911, Nasik (105), Sholapur (1), Classified as Marathi. Not in ILN. 

This may be Marathi, or possibly Ahirani. 

GAVIT. — ILN gives — “A Bhil language repd. in 1891 BCR as sp. in Khandesh. Not since identified.” Dr, 
Enoch Hedberg sent me the following note on this. “ Gavit or Gavii is identical with Gamti or Gamati, The former 
name comes from the Marathi form and the latter from the Gujarati form of the word for a village, usually 
transliterated ‘ ’ or ‘ graiim Or rather the second name comes from the Gujarati gamathi,^ t.e., ‘ native 

country.’ The real name of this Bhil dialect is neither Gavti nor Gamti but Mavchi, and this name is used both 
by the speakers themselves and by others both in Khandesh and in the Naosari Prant of Baroda. Gavit is the 
clan name of the largest J/ai7cAt-speaking ‘ hul ’ or clan among the Bhils. And this is evidently the reason why 
the language has also sometimes been called Gavti or Gamti, These names are however incorrect and should be 
discontinued. In the Li guis tic Survey Report, Vol. IX, Part III, pp. 95-104 and 119-123, Mavchi and Gamii 
are treated as separate dialects. But even a superficial exannnation of the specimens given will show that they 
represent the same dialect. The name Mavchi is, I believe, derived from the Marathi word ‘ mavaW — used 
of the ‘ setting ‘ of a heavenly body, and especially the sun. If this interpretation is correct Mavchi means the lan- 
guage of the sunset people, that is of the people of the West. ” 

GOLLA. — -1911, Bijapur (115), Dharwar (60), Kanara (3). Classified as Telegu. Not in ILN, 

Evidently the language of the GoUa caste ; and correctly identified, as the caste has an Andhra origin. 

GUGLI. — ILN gives — “ Repd. in 1891 Baroda CR as a form of Kncchi. Not since identified ”. 

Evidently the language of the Gugli Brahmans, who are mostly localised at Dwarka, and across into Cutoh. 
They probably speak either ordinary Gujarati or ordinary Cutchi or both. 

GUJARA. — 1911, East Khandesh (295), West Khandesh (4). Classified as Gujarati. ILN gives Gujara only 
as a name used for Gujarati in Cutch to distinguish it from Kacchi. The Gujar Kunbis and Gujar Vanis of ^andesh 
are probably descended from an early migration, and the language returned as Gujara is probably Ahirani. References 
to East Khandesh confirmed this view. 

GURBI. — 1911, Reva Kantha, M. 5, F. O. Classified as Gipsy. Not in ILN. 

Not identified. 

HARANSHIKARL — 1911, Bijapur (1 16), Dharwar (38). Classified as Kanarese. Not in ILN. Apparently the 
same as Advichanchi (q. v.), 

HONGA'DI. — IL*N gives — •“ A Gipsy lang. repd. from Satara in 1891 BCR. Not since indeutified.” This is 
almost cemtainly which is a general name given in the South Deccan and Kamatak to any Dravidian 

language not locally understood (generally Tamil). Kongadi occurred in 1901 and 1911. See ILN (s.v. Konga), 

JAND. — 1901, Dharwar, M. 3, F. 0. Classified as a dialect of Western Hindi. ILN only gives Jand (cerebrals), 
as a dialect of Punjabi. 

The Dharwar return Was probably some copyist’s error. 

KAHARI. — 1901,Nagar,M. 32’,F. 59. -1911, Nagar, M. 42, F. 47. On both occasions classified as Western 
Hindi. Not in ILN. 

This is evidently the language of the Kahars, a small caste which exists mainly in the North Deccan. Mr. K. V. 
Joshi, Huzur Deputy Collector, Nagar, in whose own village Kahars reside, kindly supp ied me with notes, from which 
it appears that these persons have tradition of a Bindelkhand origin. They are evidently the same as the Kahars of 
the (Antral India Agency, who were shown in the 1911 Tables of that region as numbering 56,835. Their language is 
therefore evidently a form of Bundeli, and the 1901 and 1911 classification was therefore correct. 

KAHIRKI. — 1911, Hyderabad, M. O, F. 2. Classified as Sindhi. Not in ILN. 

Reference to Sind elicited the statement ( Mr. Bherumal Mahirchand of Hyderabad) that the Kahars or Kahirs 
are a Gipsy tribe, and their language, which is “ more allied to Balochi than to Sindhi ” might be a Gipsy language. 
It is doubtful whether these are not the same as the Kahars mentioned s. v. Kahari, in which case their language 
would presumably be Western Hindi with a Sindhi admixture. 

KA'KARI. — ILN gives — ■ “ A dialect of Gujarati sp. by Kakars, scattered over the Bombay Deccan.” 

Kakars were returned as 122 in the 1891 Census, but not returned at all in 901. Both the Ethn. Survey Bom. 
and the Ling. Survey say that they were originally Afghans of the Kakarzahi Triba, and came to India in the 18th 
Century, settling or wandering in Malva and Gujarat. This language name does not seem to have ever been returned 
either in 1891 or afterwards in the Bombay Census, 



KABA^NDI. — 1891, from Kanara, classified as Kanarese. 1901, from Satara» classified as in 1891. ILN cites the 
1891 reference without further elucidation. May be the same as Karanlith (q. v.), and Karin, also noted in ILN as 
repd. in 1891 B. C. R. as a form of Kanarese. Reference to the Kinara District failed to elucidate the point. Mr. P. B. 
H^gh, the Collector, suggests that both these names, as well as the next, may be mistakes for Kannadu This is 
possible. Kdnadi or Kannadi is derived from Kare-nddu, ** the black province”. The original language name 
would therefore be Karnddi, And Karsndi is simply by metathesis. 

KARANTITH. — ILN gives — “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a Gipsy jjanguage of Kanara.” 

Not since returned, and nothing is known. ( v. sub KardTidi), 

KATA'RL — 1901, Kolaba, M. 121 F. 108. Classified as a Gipsy language. ILN gives — A Gipsy langu- 
age. The form of Marathi spoken by the Katdris of the Haveli Taluka of Poona.” This is a contradiction in terms. 
The Kataris are turners and wood-carvers. As they were strong in Kolaba in 1901, the Katari of that year was pro- 
bably returned by them. There is no reason to regard this as a Gipsy language, and the ILN gives no ref. to VoL XI. 
From the Ethn. Survey Bom. it woud seem that Katari is a caste with occupation as above in Kathiawar, but that the 
name is a trade name and not a caste name in the Deccan and Konkan. The Kataris probably therefore speak pure 
Marathi. But if they have any Gujarat origin they may use a home speech of impure Gujarati. 

KATIYAI. — 1911, Nasik, M. 3. F. 8. Classified as Rajastani. ILN gives Katia or Katiyai as a form of the C.P. 
dialect of Marathi sp. in Chindwara and Narsinghpur. Owing to the North-Eastern position of Nasik these Katiyai 
speakers might be speakers of the Marathi dialect mentioned. On the other hand there is the Kattai caste, a small 
caste of Mochis of upper India origin, found only in Nagar and Nasik, and their home speech might be Hindi. The 
Katiyai from Nasik might be the speech of these Kaitais, 

KAY'LI OR KA'YNI. — Cited by Dr. Hedberg as a Bhil dialect spoken in Shahada Taluka of West Khandesh. 
Probably identical with KA'YALI cited in Ling. Survey IX, Part III, p. 157, as known to be sp. in the Satpuras 
(estimated number of speakers 25,000) but no specimens available, 

KA^YASTHI. — 1901 and 1911, from Cutch only. Classified on both occasions as Gujarati. ILN gives two 
languages named Kayasthi, (1) a name for the North Konkan standard of Marathi, and (2) a form of Kacchi spoken 
in Cutch. The 1901 and 1911 returns from Cutch ought clearly to have been classified as Kacchi. 

KHA'DI. — 1911, Surat Dist. (30), Reva Kantha (5). Classified as Gipsy. Not in ILN. 

Reference to Surat failed to elicit any information. 

This may be the same as 

KHODI. ILN — “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of ‘ Hindi ’ sp. in the Panch Mahals and Khandesh.” 

Nothing is known about either name. 

KIR AD. ILN gives — “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Urdu sp. in Poona”. 

As Kirad is the name of a very small trading caste, numbering in 1901 only 152, almost all in Poona, the 
language name was probably returned in 1891 by that caste. They are said to be immigrants from the U.P., and 
their home speech will therefore probably be one of the Hindis. 

KOLAVANA. ILN gives — “Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Marathi sp. in Poona. Not since identified.” 

Probably nothing but Marathi spoken by Kolis from the Ghats. 

KOLAYI. ILN gives — “ A Gipsy language repd. in 1891 BCR as sp. in Sholapur.” 

Possibly this is Korvi. A few Koravas are usually found in the Central Deccan. Koravi or Korvi, the dialect 
of the Korchar Koravas, is classed by Dr. Grierson as a dialect of TamiL See remarks in the para, on Gipsy 
languages in the body of the Report. 

KORAGA. — Surat Agency, 1911, M. 40, F. O. Classified as Tulu. This is very obscure. ILN gives Koraga as 
a secret Dra vidian language of South India, and Kodagu (cerebral d) or Coorgi as the language of Coorg. Reference 
to the Agency failed to assist. The chance of 40 speakers of either of the two languages mentioned l^ing found in 
the Surat Agency in 1911 is very remote. On the other hand it is to be noted that the return was of males only. 
When a fairly considerable number of males are returned under any language name and no females it may usually be 
assumed that, whatever the language is, it is a language of immigrants (cf, Bhoj sup.) 

KOTVA'LI or VITILIMA or VITOLIA. — 1911, Surat Dist. (190 as Kotvali ) ; Surat Agency (252 as Vitilima 
or Vitolia ), in both cases classified as “ Other Indian Languages”. Not in ILN. 

This is clearly the dialect of the tribe known as Vitolia, Kotvalia or Vansphoda. It is a jungle tribe of the eastern 
portions of the Surat District and Agency, and by a curious clerical error was included in Table XIII of 1911 as a 
sub-caste of Vani. Probably the language of the tribe never came under the eye of the Ling, Survey. Reference 
to the Surat District elicited the fact that the dialect is a form of BhUi (specimens furnished by the Divan of Bansda 
State). The interesting fact is also mentioned (authority Mr. Chotubhai N., Mamledar of Manvdi) that the Kot- 
valias have still some traditional connection with Khandesh, and Kotvdli may therefore be the same as Kotali, a Bhil 
dialect recognised from Khandesh in the Ling. Survey. 

KUMBHAKARNI. — 1901, Ahmedabad, M. 4, F. 4. Classified as Marathi. Not in ILN. 

The authority for classing this return as Marathi is uncertain. It might be a joke, Kumbhakarna being a mythical 
Kdkshasa, 

LA'D. — 1911, Sholapur, M 21. F 22. Classified as Gipsy. In ILN Lad or Ladi is cited as a Gipsy language 
repd. from Berar. Lada (but dental d) is cited as a Madras name for Lamanki. 

References to the Sholapur District failed to elicit any information. The district is so situated as to receive wan- 
derers from Hyderabad but scarcely from Berar. 

ILN also gives. — “ LADAR. A Gipsy lang. repd. in 1891 BCR as spoken in Bijapur and Kanara.” This 
might be the same (though the d is shown as dental h since -ar or ~aru is the plural ending in Kanarese. It is 
probable that all these names are names for Lamanki. The name Lad is an important intra-caste divisional name 
among the Lamanis and Vanjaris, and the use of the name as the name of their language is an example of the extra- 
ordinary way in which names like Lad, Gurjar and others belonging to groups of the later barbarian invasions persist, 
and turn up in unexpected places. 

LODHI. — 1901. Kathiawar, 7 Males only. Classified as Western Hindi. ILN gives such a name for a form 
of the Bundeli dialect of Western Hindi. 

But there is also a caste named Lodha or Lodhin, cultivators and labourers, located in N. Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. This return might therefore be a name for the language of that caste, which would probably be Gujarati. 

LONA'RI. — ILN gives “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Marathi sp. in Satara,” 

Presumably ordinary Marathi sp. by persons of Lonari caste. 



MALVL — ILN gives — “ Malvi, Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Gujarati ” and “ Mdivi, separately, as a dialect 
of Rajasthani. In 1901 Jfa?t’t(sic) was included in Rajasthani ; and in 1911 3fdZt t (sic) was included in Gujarati, thus 
reversing the classification of ILN. Mctlvi is of course well kno'W'n as the language of Malva. 

Of dfahi, a dialect of Gujarati, nothing is known, and it is likely that the 1891 spelling and classification was 
wrong. The accentuation of the Census Reports is necessarily liable to errors. 

MA'NGELA. — ILN gives — “ A mixture of Gujarati and Marathi sp. by Mangelas of Thana (Bombay) 

This did not occur in 1901 or 1911. The Mangelas are a fishing and labouring tribe, mainly in North Thana, but 
spreading into Surat District and Asrency. 

The dialect is included in the \ ol. of the Ling. Survey dealing with Marathi. 

MA'NG GA"RODI.-~See Garodi. 

MEMONI. — 1901 and 1911, from various localities, — largest individual record 1,193 persons in Bombay City 
19J1. Classified on both occasions as Gujarati. (It must be added however that in 1901 Kacchi was included under 
Gujarati.) ILN gives — “ A form of Surti Gujarati sp. by Memous of Surat. ” 

The large majority of Memons are located in Kathiawar, Cutch and Bombay City. There are two sub-castes, 
Halai (Haladi) and Ciitchi. There is no Memoni language ; but it is probable that Memoni if returned might in any 
given case be either Gujarati or Kacchi, and not always Gujarati. 

MENGTWARI, 1911, Sind (1,118), classified as Sindhi ; and MENGWARI, 1911, Sind (10), classified as Rajas- 
thani, not in ILN, are both of them the dialect of the Menghwars, an untouchable caste in Sind, corresponding more 
or less with the Dheds of Gujarat. Reference to Sind elicited several reliable opinions that their dialect, where they 
have not taken to ordinary Sindhi, is a Rajasthani dialect. 

MEWA'S. — ILN gives — A Bhil language repd. in 1891 BCR as sp. in Khandesh. Maids is the technical 
name for a Bhil stronghold. 

Mehvas is the name used officially for the region of the Bhil estates in the North-west of Khandesh, as also for 
the form of land tenure. And Mevas as a language name means the Bhil dialect of that region. Dr. Hedberg informs 
me that Meivds, Mevdsi^ Movdsi or Mavsi are all synonyms of Dehavali. for v hlch vide sub Vasava infra, 

MISHRA.— See Shikalgari. 

MUGLl. — ILN gives — “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a name of Persian. ” 

Mogli is apparently a name for Hindustani sp. in the territories of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, usually 
called the Mogalai. The 1891 Mugli was probably therefore not Persian but Hindustani. 

MYA'NWLVLE or LHA'RI. — ILN gives — A Gipsy lang. sp. in Belgaum (Bombay). ” Not recorded either 
in 1901 or 1911. A proof of pp. 90, 91 of Vol. XI of the Ling. Survey was obtained. No estimate is given of the 
number of speakers. Dr. Grierson considers that myanwala ” means scabbard-maker, and that “ Lhari ” is a rapid 
pronunciation of hohari^ ” i. e. , the language of the Lohars, He adds, however, that no information is available about 
the people who bear the name Myanwala ; and the assumption that the language is spoken Lohars is dubious. 
The Lohars are blacksmiths and so far as is known always speak the local verancular. The Ethnographic Survey 
gives no hint that they speak any other language. The specimens given show an “ artificial argot built up on ” a base 
of Dakhani Hindustani and Rajasthani, with a certain number of Dra vidian words thrown in. The matter is very 
obscure. 

NARIVAL. 1911 (misprinted Varival), L^. S. Frontier Dist. 2 speakers, classified as Sindhi. Not in ILN. 

Ref. to Sind elicited the information that this dialect from the regions N. W. of Jacobabad is allied to Siraiki. 
Its exact affinities are therefore uncertain, since Siraiki may be either Sindhi or Lahoda. 

NOVRI. — A Bhil dialect, sp. in the Akrani of West Khandesh, newly discovered by Dr. Hedberg. 

PAIK. — 1901 from Kanara. Classified as Kanarese. Not in ILN. 

Several Kanarese caste names end in Paik, so the classification was probably correct. 

PAJHANA^RI. — ILN gives — “ A Gipsy lang. repd. in 1891 BCR as sp. in Khandesh. Not identified. ” 

Almost certainly a metathesis for Vanjhari. 

PA'LI. — 1901, Bombay City, M. 31, F. 4. Classified under Marathi. NotinlLN. 

Pali is of course the ancient Buddhist lang. of Burma. But there is no guide to show what the Pali of 1911 was. 

PA'PvKARI. — 1911, Sind (303), classified as Sindhi. This is really the Gujarati of Thar and Parkar, Ling. Sur- 
vey, VoL IX, Part II, p. 326, 

PASTO. — 1901, Khandesh (69), Belgaum (16), Dharwar (1). Classified as a Gipsy lang. ILN gives — “ Fasio,, 
i. e, Pashto, in the sense of an unknown or secret lang. Hence used as a name for Xati, the secret lang. of the Nats. ” 
Ref. to Nati in ILN shows that it is classed as a Gipsy lang. used by Nats in Behar and Orissa. 

Since no Nats were returned in 1901 from Khandesh, nor any speakers of Pashtu, it is likely that the 1901 Pasto 
was simply Pashto or Pashtu, the language of Pathans in the town bazaars. 

PATWEGA'RI or PATNULI. 1901 and 1911, from various localities. Classified in 1901, “ Patvegiri ” (sic) 
as Marathi, Painwh' as Gujarati ; in 1911 Patwegdri ” as Marathi, “ Patigar {Patnuli) ’’ (sic) as Gujarati. ILN classes 
Patnuli with Gujarati, and reports that the Patwegdri of Belgaum and Dharwar is the same as Patnuli, and the Paiwe- 
gdri of Bijapur corrupt Marathi. 

It is probable that a bad sample of Patwegdri was sent from Bijapur to the Ling. Survey. The Patvegars are a 
community of Silk Weavers of Gujarat origin. On the other hand, in Hubli city they talk Marathi in public, this 
language coming to them possibly more easily than Kanarese. In ILN KHATRI is given as a synonym for Patnuli. 
The relation of the Patvegars of the Kamatak to the Khat ris of Gujarat is discussed in the Chapter on Caste. 

PURBI. 1911, 205 speakers, mainly in Sind. Classified as an entirely separate language, between Uriya and 
Bengali. ILN gives — (1) A name sometimes used for Awadhi ” (which is a dialect of Eastern Hindi), and (2) 

“ Another name for Western Bhojpuri ” (which is a dialect of Blhari). As Bihari occupies the place between Uriya, 
and Bengali in the Ling. Survey’s latest list, it is clear that the 1911 classification was intended to refer the ‘'Purbi 
returns to this form of Bihari. " But, as ILN says, The word simply means the * language of the east, ’ and is used 
by people living to the West of the languages referred to. ” It is impossible therefore to allocate the 1911 Purbi 
returns from the Presidency with any certainty. 

RAMOSHI. ILN gives — “ A Gipsy lang. repd. from Poona. Not identified.” 1911 from Nagar, 5 speakers., 

classified as Gipsy. 

The Ramoshis are a settled caste, and in no way Gipsy. According to the 1911 BCR (p. 159) they originally 
spoke Telegu, but have now generally adopted Marathi. 
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RAN ATI. ILN gires — “ A Gipsy lang. repd. in 1891 BCR as sp. in Khandeah. Not identified. ” 

Rdnati is the ordinary Marathi term for “ jungly ” and is constantly used both of people and things. The 
* ‘ jungly ” language of Khandesh would be Bhili (v. sub " jangli in ILN). 

RANGARI. 1901, Khandesh, M O F 32. 1911 East Khandesh, M. 31 F. 21. Classified on both occasions 

as Gujarati. 

ILN gives — “ (1) A name for the Koshti sub-dialect of Marathi when sp. by Rangaris in Kllichpur, Berar. It is 
merely the ordinary Marathi of the District. (2) A Dialect of Khandesh i sp. in Berar.’* 

The Khandesh returns are therefore probably Ahirani ( = Khandeshi), — certainly not Gujarati. 

RATHAURI. 1901 Kolaba, M 5, F 0. Classified as Gipsy. 

ILN gives Rdthauri as a name for the standard Panjabi of the Ferozpore District. 

The correct classification of the 1901 speakers is doubtful. 


SHIKALGA'RI. 1891, as “ Mishra ” from Bijapur, as Sikalgdri from Belgaum, — both classed as Gipsy. 1901 
as Shikalgdri from Dharwar, M oS, F 59. Classified as in 1S91. In 1911, as “ Hishra ^'ihikalgdri ” from Dharwaj-; 
classified as Kanarese. ILN cites the 1891 ref. to Mishra, and adds — “ Not identified. ” Shikalgdri ” is given as a 
Gipsy lang. from Belgaum, and is recognised as No. 872 in the classified list, with ref. to Vol. XI (in the Press) and 
an estimated number of 25 speakers. Evidently the equation Mishra ^Shikalgdri escaped the notice of the 
Survey. 

The 1911 classification seems to have been wrong. A proof of the passage in the Volume of* the Linguistic 
Survey dealing with this language shows that the name was returned by Shikalgars. And similar returns were 
noted on this occasion. Shikalgars are w'andering Musalman knife-grinders, and are said by the Ethn. Survey 
Bom. to be descended from Hindu Ghisadis and Lohars converted to Islam several centuries ago. 


SUDIR and SUDRA. ILN gives — Sudir, repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Gomdntaki, i. e., Konkani, ” 
and “ Sudra, Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Marathi”. 

These two will be the same and will be the dialect of the Sudir or Shudra caste. They are cultivators, with a 
tradition of Kolhapur origin (Ethn. Survey Bom.) occurring mostly in the above-Ghat region of Haliyal and Supa 
in Kanara, wKere Marathi of a kind is the usual language. Their home speech may be either Konkani or Marathi 
but if the Kolhapur tradition is correct it should be Marathi. 


TAWADI. 1891 and 1901 from Khandesh, in 1901 only 4 speakers, all F. Classified on both occasions ae 
Marathi. ILN cites the 1891 ret. without further elucidation. 

Probably Tawadi is a metathesis for Tadavi, the dialect of the Tadavi sub-tribe of Bhils, returned both in 1891 
and 1911. The 1891 ref. to Tadavi is cited by ILN. Tadavi is Bhili with a Hindustani admixture, as the Tadavi 
Bhils are Muslamans. 

TIRGULI. 1891, Nagar, Poona, Satara, Sholapur. 1901, Poona (39), Satara (27), Sholapur (59). 1911, Nagar 
(174), Nasik (8), Poona (91), Sholapur (75), Kolhapur (1), S. M. C. States (9). In all cases classified as Gipsy. ILN 
cites the 1891 ref. and adds — Not identified. ” 

References were made to Districts, but elicited obscure replies. There is a caste of Tirguls, who are betel-garden- 
ers, and there is a Tirgul sub-caste of Brahmans. Both were returned in 1901 from Khandesh and the North Deccan 
only. The Brahman Tirguls claim to derive their name from Trikul (of three families), and give a fanciful explana- 
tion of it, clearly, as usual, an ex post verbo artificial etymology. They, like the non-Tirgul Brahmans, go in for betel- 
gardening. The district replies all denied the existence of any true Tirgul language, and the tradition of the Tiignl 
Brahmans is that they are degraded Deshasths, and should therefore talk Marathi. The matter requires further 
elucidation. The existence of a small caste and a small Brahman sub-caste, wdth the same name and the same occu- 
pation, seems to imply immigration at some unknown point in the past, and from some unknown region. If immi- 
gration is correctly assumed the home dialect may originally have been the language of the country of origion. 
Tirgul is quite possibly a variant pronunciation for Ttlugn, and the Tirguls and Tirgul Brahmans of this Presidency 
may be immigrant cultivators and cultivating Brahmans from the South East. 

TRIMALI. — 1891, Kolaba and Nagar. 1901, Nagar (123), Khandesh (26), Sholapur (29). 1911. Nagar, East 

Khandesh, Satara, Sholapur (total 15). In all case^ classed as Gipsy. ILN cites the 1891 ref. and adds *‘Not 

identified. ” 

Tirmali or Kashikapadi is a caste of religious mendicants. Ref. to East Khandesh elicited the reply that Trimdli 
or Tirmali is a mixture of Tamil and Kanarese. 


TULU. — 1911, Khandesh Mevas Estates, 122 speakers, besides returns under Tulu and Tuluva from Bombay 
City, Kanara and elsewhere. ^ 

Tulu is a recognised Language of South India. But the return of 122 speakers from the lonely Bhil country of the 
Khandesh Mevas raises a doubt whether Tulu is not also the name of a Bhil dialect. Ref. to the District failed to 
identify any such dialect, and Dr. Hedberg has not come across such a name. 


ULARKHANDI.— 1901, Nasik and Khandesh. M. 16 ; F. 6. Classified as a dialect of Western Hindi. Not in 
ILN. The termination khandi indicates a territorial name. The locality (N. E. of the Presidency) indicAtew 
grants from the Berar direction. Not identified. 


VAGHIRKI.— 1911, Sukkur. M. 1 1. ; F. 12. Classified as Sindhi. ILN gives Vdgadi, with variant spellines as 
a Bhil dialect of Mewar, and this Bhih name was returned in 1911 from Mahi Kantha (4,746), and lesser numbers 
from Kaira, Thar and Parkar and Reva Kantha. But it is likely that the Vagkirki w as a return by members of the 
Vaghri caste. The Vaghris are of North Gujarat and probably speak Gujarati. 


VARODI. — ILN gives — “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Marathi sp. in Khandesh. ” 
Probably a misspelling for Varkddi (the I^Iarathi of Berar). 


TT Khandesh. Classified in all cases as a form of Marathi 

ILN cites the 1891 ref. without further elucidation. 

Ref. to West Khandesh elicited the information (Mr A M. Macmillan, l.C.S.) that a few people call themselves 
H-oaara in the eastern part of Navapur. The chieftain of Gangatha and his relatives call themselves R'aia,™ » 
Dr Hedberg sent me the following note : “ 1 asavi is not the name of a language, though sometimes given as such 
ou® •“'“i Gazetteers^ 1 is the most respected or highest “ kul ” of the Bhils in this part of the 

Bhil Country. That is the reason why the dialect spoken by them has been so called. But that dialect is snoken bv 
a number of other clans or tribes as weU, Vahis, Padvxs not a few GaviU, and others. The name of their lanen^e^ 

dialect 18 DeAaraa meaning the language of the plain,— See Ling. Sur. Kept Vol IX Pt III dd 1%8 167 »» /q 

also under Aferew 8 wpra.) ‘ * (^ee 


\ 
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VITILIMAorVITOLIA. See KOT\^A'LIA. 

VOLIVKA. — A Bhil dialect, sp. in the Akrani of West Khandesh, newly discovered by Dr. Hedberg. 

V’RASH. — ILN gives — “ Repd. in 1891 BCR as a form of Hindi sp. in Thana. ” 

Presumably Vrash=Brajj a well-known dialect of Western Hindi. 

Lastly I give the following names from the 1911 Report, which are not in the Index of Language names, and are 
quite obscure. In most cases the name was returned by only one speaker or one family, and is probably due to 
some confusion or misspelling : — 

GHARDAR, GOOSHKI (but for this see a suggestion of Mr. C. M. Baker in BCR 1911, para 205), JAVANI, 
KALADI, KIR ANTI (but there is a Tibetan lang. of this name in ILN), KOISSRE, MAVID, OGANI, 
TOTANI, TOPANI, SIPI, RURLI. 


It will be seen that the commonest cause of the occurrence of an obscure name is the practice 
of the Enumerator regarding the peculiar pronunciation and solecisms of a particular caste as 
equivalent to a separate language. On this principle the dialects of the London costermonger, 
the Somerset farmer, and perhaps the ’Varsity undergraduate would in England have to rank 
as “ languages Another common cause is misspelling, or miscopying. But even after 
eliminating these cases there still remain a fair number of interesting dialectic puzzles. 


APPENDIX C. 


Claims to New Caste Nomenclature. 

Every Census brings a crop of applications asking that this or that community may be 
relieved of its previous Census name and given a new one, or may be reniovt*d from the group 
in which it was previously placed and advanced to a socially higher position. Many of these 
claims are based on the supposed position of the caste in the four Vanias, They are usuallv 
supported by references to doubtful tradition, improbable etymolog}% isolated quotations from 
the Hindu sacred writings, and purchased decisions of the heads of the Maths. The fiction of the 
four Yarnas shows itself slow to die : and it is painful to see even the High Courts solemnly 
discussing whether this or that caste is of Shudra status or not. The four were a rough 

and ready classification of the ancient Aryan society into strata, according to occupation as 
combined with and determining social prestige ; and it a pplied to the A rijan inun {grants onlj. All 
the indigenous tribes and all foreigners were outside the Varnas. Subsequently the terms Brah- 
man and Kshatriya became associated with contending political factions, of which the former 
proved the stronger, so that the Kshatriyas virtually disappeared. With the absorbtion into 
Hinduism of many of the indigenous hill tribes, most of the Dravidians of South India and 
enormous numbers of fresh invaders from the North the names of the four Varnas lost their 
purport, and were no longer needed. All subsequent employment of these terms is artificial. 
“ Brahman has been transferred as the name of a caste, many groups of which have little if 
any Aryan blood. Kshatriya, Yaishya and Shudra have ceased to have any reasonable appli- 
cation at all. The demands therefore of existing castes to high sounding titles ending with 
Kshatriya or Vaishya have to be regarded as necessarily fanciful. There is no objection to 
these titles being accepted by the Census, provided that (1) they do not conflict with existing 
names of other castes, (2) are believed to be more or less recognized by the rest of the communitv 
and (3) are accepted subject to the reservation that the term Kshatriya or Yaishva implies no 
direct descent from the Kshatriya or Yaishya social strata of the original Arvan immigrants. 
The claims that have been put forward at this Census are now given in detail. 

The Brahmabhatts claimed separation from the caste Bhat or Bharot and recognition as a 
subcaste of Brahmans. From the correspondence it seems that the Superintendents of Census in 
some other Pro^unce have agi^eed to the whole of the claim. I was not however willing to include 
Brahmabhatt-s imder Brahman as it would have prevented ready comparison of the figures of 
Brahmans as a whole recorded at this Census with those recorded in the past. Since however 
it seems probable that the Brahmabhatts were originally Brahmans who took to the profession 
of reciting genealogies, and have never been fully absorbed into the Bhat caste, it was decided 
to show them as an entirely separate caste, the figures to be given on this occasion however 
small they should prove to be. Opportunity was also taken to separate from the Bhats of 
Gujarat the criminal and apparently distinct Bhats of the Deccan. 

A community calling itself a Kshatriya claimed that the following synonymy 

given in the 1911 Caste Index was incorrect.— Jingar, synonyms — Chitara, DMgavan, 
Karan jhaty Arya Kshatriya. ” They represented that Jingar or Dhigwan is separate and dis- 
tinct from the other names, which should be Chitrakara, Karajgar, and Somavanshi Arya 
Kshatriya. Their claim was accepted to the extent of showing these two groups separately 
in the 1921 Caste Index, retaining however the name Chitara. The point is of academic interest 
only, as neither community is of sufficient numerical importance to demand tabulation in Table 

xiii. 

The Tapodhan Brahmans demanded removal of the word “ degraded ” which appeared 
against them in 1911 Caste Index. As I was anxious to avoid anything unnecessary in the 
Caste Index, and the mention of which Brahman sub-castes are degraded and which are not is 
of no practical use, I removed the word degraded wherever it occurred. 

A sub-caste known previously as Savashe Brahynans claimed that the word Savashe was a 
corruption of Sahavasi. Without for a moment accepting the fanciful origin of the name 
Sahavasi given by them I made the necessary entry in the Caste Index. 

The Panchals claimed recognition as a sub-caste of Brahmans imder the name Vishva 
Brahman. This is an old claim and recurs regularly at every Census both in Bombay and Madras. 
This community is not recognized as a Brahman community by the public generally. Their 
claim to inclusion with Brahman was therefore refused, but the words Yishva Brahman were 
added as a sjmonym of the caste both in the Caste Index and in Table XIII. 

The Pategars (Patvegars or Patvekaris), a weaving caste of the Karnatak, claimed to be 
designated “ Samavanshi Sahasrarjun Kshatriya ”, and to be identical with the Khatris. It is 
to be noted that the Khatris are mainly of Gujarat, and the Pategars of the Karnatak. The 
latter talk Gujarati in their homes, which necessarily indicates a Gujarat origin. At the last 



Census Pategar was kept distinct, and Khatri was confused witk Cliatri, Kiliket or Katabu, and 
probably also Kbetri. Of these Ealiket or Katabu is the name of a small caste which shaves 
buffaloes, and exhibits pictures on parchment. It is totally distinct. Khetriisthe name of a 
cultivating ca'ste in the Dharwar region. Chatrior Chattri is a hopelessly vague term, and 
though shown in the Caste Index as a synonym of Kiliket, might be a variant pronunciation of 
Kshatri or Khatri. The term Kshatri is also sometimes returned by Khatris. Ultimately it 
was decided for Table XIII to amalgamate ‘‘ Patvekari, Pategar, Khatri (Kshatri) and Soma van- 
shi Sahasrarjim Kshatriya ” and show separatejy those of 1. Gujarat and 2, the Karnatak. 
Khetri and Kiliket were excluded. Instructions were issued to abstraction ofi&ces to be careful 
about these terms. But in view of the wide variations of spelling and pronunciation which 
prevail in India and the tendency to use the defunct title Kshatriya the correct tabulation of 
the Khatri weavers will always present a difficulty. 

The Jaagida Maithil Maha Sabha of Delhi wiote asking ‘‘that the Jangida commimity, 
which is erroneously enumerated by different names in different parts, such as Sutar, Khati, 
Tirkhan, Brahman and Jangida must be registered as (Jangil) or Jangida Brahmans.'’ This 
commimity may occur in Sind where however the term Khati is known as that of a Washerman 
or Dyer Caste or in Bombay City. But the word Jangida is very little known in this Pi esidency . 
It appears to be an artisan community of the North corresponding to the Panchals of the South, 

The Sonars claimed, as at every Census, to be classed as a sub-caste of Biahmans under the 
name Daivadnya Brahmans. This claim cannot be allowed to the extent of including the persons 
so returned among Brahmans as a whole. But as there is no harm in recording synontuns the 
caste has been designated in Table XIII “ Sonar, Soni, Aksali and Daivadnya Brahman.'' 

The Devang Dharma Prasaraka Samaj of Hubli wrote asking that the Devang Caste 
should be clearly demarcated. Their contentions were, first, that persons returning asKoshti, 
Jed, Nekar, etc., might be either Devangs orSabs, and secondly that Lingayat Devangs should be 
shown as Lingayat by religion and Devang by caste. The difficulties in the way of both these 
requests have already been discussed in the body of the Eeport. So long es Lingayat is shown 
as a caste Lingayat Devangs are lost to the Devang caste. As regards Koshti. Jed, etc., it was 
quite impossible to issue further instructions to enumerators to the effect that persons returning 
these names should be asked whether they are Devangs or Salis. Nor am I satisfied that reason- 
able answers would have been obtained. A Marathi Koshti if asked if he were a 8ali or a Devang 
would probably reply Neither. The Salis I know ; they are different. The Devangs I have 
only heard of. I believe they are some caste in the Karnatak,*’ There was therefore no alter- 
native but to follow the lines of past Censuses and group Koshti, Hatkar, Jed, Vinkar (Nekar) 
and Devang together. The interrelation of these wea^ung groups is very obscure and possibly 
no two investigators would come to the same opinion. 

The Hyderabad Deti~Leti Co7n7mtteeyn:ote Siskmg that, while the Hj’deiabadi Amil Com- 
munity might be included in Lohanas as before, the Khudahadi Amil community of Hyderabad 
might be separately shown, and that certain figures might be supplied to them showing the 
numbers of bachelors and spinsters in the community. I informed them that I was not prepared 
to order separate enumeration of any sub-caste of Lohanas, unless specially requested by the 
Commissioner in Sind. Nothing further was done in the matter, as I \vas not prepared to 
address the Commissioner, and the applicants did not do so. It ought of course to be possible 
for a small isolated community to collect such private information for itself without the machinery 
of the Census, and if the Census Department were to begin to tabulate special information for 
private persons or organizations there would be no end to the work. In passing, however, 
it may be remarked that in the opinion of many good judges the Amils generally ought at future 
Censuses to be separated from the rest of the Lohanas. This is an opinion which can only be 
accepted provided there is no doubt -as to whether any Lohana is an Amil or not, in other words 
provided that Amil is a clear cut and definite term. 

The Ghanchi Sheikhs of Godhra applied asking to be recorded as Sheikhs and not as Ghan- 
chis. It was pointed out that the matter lay in their own hands , as the enumerator w ould enter 
the name given by them. In tabulation “ Ghanchi Sheikh ” would be tabulated as Ghanchi 
and not as Sheikh . But their object could be achieved by returning “ Sheikh ” •without furtlier 
specification. 

The TamboUs of North India wrote asking for their caste to be • recorded as 
Nagbansi Kshatriya. It was pointed out that Tambolis are not sufficiently numerous in this 
Presidency for exhibition in Table XIII, and the Caste Index was already prepared. 

The Twashta Kasar community \vrote protesting against their confusion with Tambats and 
Bogars, and making other remarks regarding their customs. They furnished an interesting map 
showing the results of a pri\ ate Census taken by their owm enumerators. The Caste Index recog- 
nized two castes (1) Bogar or Kasar of Belgaum and the South Konkan, and(2)Tambat,Kasar 
or T^shta Kasar of the Deccan and Konkan. As the figures on the map show'ed no occur- 
rence%f Twashta Kasar south of Kolhapur it looks as if the Caste Index -was approximately 
correct, and as if Tambat aud Twasta Kasar were synonymous. The point is of academic interest 



only, as neither of these castes are numerous enough for exhibition in Table XII I . However 
the boundaries and interrelation of the various sections of the Kasar and Tambat communities 
seem to require further elucidation 

The Collector of Broach wrote recording his opinion that Talavias, who are numerous 
in his district, are not identical with Dublas, Unfortunately in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary I was bound by the views of the Ethnographic Survey which luiites these two 
caste names. • The point deserves further study. 

A gentlemm oithe Kudalde^hkar 6iib-caste of Brahaums wrote protesting against the 
inclusion of this sub -caste in the general term Gaud ASarasvat. In view of the fact that the 
Ethnographic Survey confirms the Gazetteer opiiiiou that the Kudaldcshkars arc distinct 
in physical character from the other Gaud Saras vats it was decided to tabulate them 
separately but alongside of the latter. 

The inhabitants of two villages in District wrote protesting against being entered in 

the schedules as KoUs of Gujarat and claiming to be Rajputs and mentioning amongst other things 
that their mtrriage market was being spoiled. Their main argument in proof of Rajput status 
was the use of Rajput Gian names such as Parmar, Solan ki, etc., among them. It was pointed out 
that these clan names occur in a large number of castes which are admittedly not Rajputs. The 
ultimate decision was left to the local officers. Xothing more was heard oi these memorialLsts. 
The case is an interesting example of how local groups can gradually pass up or down 
in the loosely knit Hindu Caste structure. Quite possibly, had there been no Caste column in 
the Census schedules, these villages would have been knovm and accepted as Rajput villages in 
a comparatively short time. 

The Guravs of Wai (Satara District) wrote claiming to be admitted as a Brahman sub-caste 
imder the name Shaiv Brahman. This request was refused. The Guravs as a matter of fact 
are a mixed lot, and contain some groups which approximate more and some less to the oidinary 
customs of the Deshasth Brahmans. Nevertheless even the highest groups are not in common 
parlance accepted as Brahmans. 

The disposal of the claims of the Gabits to be reamalgamated with Marathas has been 
described above, in the body of the Report. 

The General Secretary of the for Rajputana and Sind wuote from 
Jodhpiiraskingthatmembersof that community in Sind should be shovn as Saini Kshatiiyas 
and not, as hitherto, as Malis, The letter was not received till three days before the Census, 
which was too late for any enquiry to be made. Persons recorded as Mali in Sind Lave necessarily 
been included in ''Mali ''for Table XIII, Part I-A, while those who were recorded as Saini 
Kshatriyas will not have found their way into Table XIII at all. It is highly improbable that 
the Malis of Sind possess any caste cohesion with the Malis of the Deccan. The looser ess of the 
term Mali has already been alluded to in the body of the Report. The point ought to be 
elucidated if possible. 

The Modh Champaneri Ghanchis of Gujarat claimed to be a sub-caste of Vauis. On enquiry 
however it was foimd that they do not follow the customs of Wanis and are not recognized as 
such. The claim was therefore disallowed. 

The Kulgiiru of the Bedars or Talwars claimed that the caste should be designated as 
Walmiki, As this name is not known or recognized the claim was disallowed. 


APPENDIX D. 

Sind Ethnography. 

1. — Musalma/t Tribes in Sind, 

As regards the Musalmaus of Sind our information is very confused. Oor 
‘Only classificatory list is that prepared by Khan Bahadur Sadik Ali, '^ho was Wazir 
of Khairpur State. But this is not considered very reliable. A note by Mr. C. M. Baker 
will b« found iu paragraphs 239 — 215 of the Census Report of 1911. There is however 
one important mistake in it. Mr. Baker stated that the tribes classed at the Census 
as Sindhi Aboriginal Tribes call themselves '' Other authorities, whom I have 
consulted, unanimously say that this is not the case. '' Jamotr ’’ or Jamot is a name given 
by the Baluchis in the frontier Districts to all Sird tribes of the Indus valley, wdth some 
suggestion of contempt. Mr. P. R. Cadcll, C.S.I., C.I.E., when Commissioner in Sird 
in 1920, suggested the following classification of the Sindhi Tribes — (1) Sindhi Asal 
or aboriginal (e.^., Muhanas, Koris, etc.); (2) Sindhi Rajput (i.e,, all ‘Jamot’ Saman and 
Sumra tribes); and (3) Sindhi Jat or Seraiki (includirg Jat, Abra, and all tribes come 
down into Sind by the rivet, except such as clearly come within other classes) ”, 
Mr. N. H. Hey on the other baud wrote : ‘‘ The great mass of Sindhis can be 

assigned to either Siudhi-Rajput or Sindhi- Jat origin, Sirais or the other hand 

are always either (a) peopL of South Pur jao origin, and still bear the name of Punjab 
tribes {e.g.^ the Khokhars), or (b) Baluchis who lived iu the Punjab before moving into 
Sind, and had more or less adopted the ‘ Siraiki ’ dialect there, e.g,^ Jatois and Lagharis. 
Though now largely merged in the Sindhis thej reallj form a separate group by origin, and 
should be classed as such.” Mr. Hey therefore seems to separate the Jats from the Sirais 
and does not mention the aboriginals. Mr. Baker in 1911 had classed the Sirais with the 
Jats (paragraph 241) as Mr. Caiell. He appears (paragraph 2-12) to have taken the same 
view of the tribes of Raj put origin as Cadell. And for the aboriginal also he cited the Koris, 

Macchis, Muhanas aud Shilcaris ; but added that many of the aboriginals would be found 
among the Arabs. It is of course v ell known that the so-called “Arabs” of Sind are not 
Arabs at all. Apparently an indmdul ne^ convert becomes on conversion a Sheikh, and at 
some future period (some say the seventh generation) his descendants become Arabs, whereas 
Mr. Hey sa\s that when a Hindu Caste or part of a Hindu Caste is converted cn bloc it retains 
its casts name. Another mistake in Khan Bahadur Sadik Ali’s list is the citing cf a separate 
tribe as “ Sheikh Ansari It seems to be admitted that there is no such thing as a Sheikh 
Ansari. All Ansaris are Arabs. The general position of the Baloch seems clear ; but may be 
complicated, as pointed out by ilr. Baker (paragraph 240), by the presence among them of 
^ strangers, — Jats or others, — who, as “ b j^ing of the tiioe in a way, though not of the kindred ”, 

may get themselves returned as Baloch. The Brahuis are also clear, or should be, as also 
the trading communities of Bohras, Memons and Khojas, and the Pathans and Moguls or 
Mughals. But the position of the Slave Tribes seems difficult. These are of \arious origins 
(see Mr. Baker in paragraph 244 of the 1911 Report). 

Unfortunately all the Sind tribes will more readily return the name of the smaller 
intertribal divisions than the name of the main tribe itself. So that classification is most 
difficult, more especially as the same divisional name will occur in different tribes. 

Circumstances were also against us at this Census. Mr. Baker, who had promised to draft 
some instructions for enumerators, went on leave before doing so. Mr. Cadell left Sind just at 
the time when we were beginning to see daylight through the mist. And Mr. Hey, Collector of 
Larkana, and Mr. Covernton, whom I was also consulting, were absent on leave at the 
critical period. Consequently no attempt has been made to effect any full classification of the 
Sind tribes for Table XIII. A fe .v samples only are given. But, as there is some possibility of 
the Ethnographic Survey being extended to Sind, I instructed the Deputy Superintendent of 
Census at Karachi to keep a full list of names returned with figures by Talukas. This has been 
^ filed in the office of the Commissioner in Sind, and will be available to an/ officer appointed as 

Superintendent of the Ethnographic Surve3r. I would however remark that the problems 
involved are so difficult that lam disposed to think either (1) that the Survey should work 
like the Linguistic Survey on estimates, that is to say on the assumption that the Census never 
conW get the true figures, or (2) that the Ethnographic work should be done first, and thereafter 
the necessary instructions to all Census officers at the next Census should be drafted on the basis 
of the information obtained in the survey. 

2 . — Hindu Castes in Sind^ 

Our knowledge of the Hindu Castes ol the Presidency is lairly complete, at least to the extent 
of securing some accepted authority on the difficult question of what castes there are. and what 
their ordinary occupations, and what names on the other hand should be relegated to the limbo 
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of profession names or names of endogamous groups and exogamous divisions within the castes* 
This is due to the extraordinarily valuable and complete information contained in the District 
Gazetteers^compiledby Sir James Campbell, and recently collated by the Ethnographic Survey. 
But in the case of Sind very little is known. On page 227 of the 1911 Eeport will be found a 
list of Hindu Castes in Sind. This list was based mainly on Imperial Table XIII, Part II, Sind 
Division, in the Imperial Tables Volume of the 1901 Census. It adds some notes on the principal 
occupations of the Castes, one or two s}monyms. and a few remarks. In 19 cases out of 59 the 
principal occupation was not known. In only four cases are S}monyms given. And the most 
important of these, the equation Dhed ^Mengliwar, is very doubtfully correct. The Dheds are 
a Gujarat caste. The language of the Menghwars on the other hand indicates a Eajputana con- 
nection. It is doubtful whether they irre untouchable in the same sense as the Dheds, or follow 
the same occupations. I attempted by means of a ciicular letter to the Sind Collectors, and 
one ex-Sindhi officer serving in the Presidency to collect some further information about these 
castes, together with any supplementary names of castes which might occur. For the latter 
purpose I printed a complete list of all Hindu Ca^te names whicli had occurred at the Hyderabad 
Abstraction office in 1911. It turned out that most of these names were names of nukhas or 
exogamous divisions. According to Mr. X. H. Hey they might be names of imkhas eithex among 
Amils, orBhatias or Kirars, or possibly among castes of extraneous origin, such as the Sahtas, 
or Saits (who, he says, are of Eajput origin), a’nd the Menghwars. In passing I am not quite 
sure to what caste ilr. Hey gives the name '' Kirar.” This word, spelt with a long ‘ a ’ and 
meaning a ‘^coward, is mentioned as a synonym of Arora in the Glossary of Indian Castes and 
Tribes, 1905. It was net returned as a caste name in this Presidency in 1911. Thanks to the 
energy of several officers. I got some additional information from various sources, which I 
have collated belovV, in the form of rough notes, in the hope that if the Ethnography of Sind 
ever is examined, the Hindu Castes will not be forgotten, or be allowed to be obscured by the 
possiblv^ more interesting, but certainly more recent divisions of the Musalman tribes. 

NOTES ON HINDU CASTES IN SIND. 

Part I. — Castes mentioned in the list on page 227 oj the 1911 Eeport. 

Abbreviations *.—(TCT.=Dra{t Glossary of Indian Castes & Tribes, Calcutta, 1905. = authority 

Mr. R. E. Gibson, I.C.S. authority Mr. S. H, Covemton, LC.S. Bhe. A/.=authority ilr. Bherumal 

Mahirchand of Hyderabad C.D.Z.^authority the City Deputy Collector at Karachi in 1920 (name not communi- 
cated). IF. H. 31. = authority Mr. W. H. Marston, I. P. Names marked ♦ are castes which seem to be well-known 
in other Presidencies. Names marked f require verification of spelling. 

♦ ARORA. Traders of the Panjab (v, GCT) {Bhe. M.}. This is an important trading caste. 

♦ BHABHRA. Traders. They are Jains. There is a proverb — ‘‘ only Bhabhras and buffaloes can contain 
themselves ” — meaning that they are miserly and do not exhibit their wealth (Bhe. M.). The caste teems to be 
strong in the Panjab and to contain both Jains & Hindus (v. GCT). 

♦ CHUHAR. Donkey drivers and labomers [Bhe. M.). A synonym for Bhangi (CDK). Seems to be the 
same as Chuhra, which caste numbers more than a lac in the Panjab (v. GCT). 

GEND. No information. Bhe. M. suggests that it is a misprmt. It goes back to the 1901 Table XIII, where 
59 persons cf this caste were returned from Karachi only. 

GUR. Priests (as Gurs of Menghwars, etc.) {R. E. G.). Priests ; originally Rajputs ; and some of them belong 
to Jesalmer {Bhe. M.) It would be interesting to know the true caste of persons recording themselves as Gars in 
Sind. “ Gur “ Gor ” and “ Guru ” have always been rejected as caste names in the Presidency. 

GURUPOTA. Priests.— They are descendants of Guru Govind Singh {Bhe. M.). 

JAGIASI. Priests {Bhe. M.). Mendicants (E.E.G.). 

JAJRL I find I have made a note in my copy of the 1911 Report of a variant spelling JAGRI and 
occ. Labourers. But I do not remember the authority. 

JAJAK. Drummers who perform at Hindu ceremonies {Bhe. 31. Sc E.E.G.). The name is evidently an 
occupational teim, as well as a caste name. 

JANDAHORA. Mill-stone makers [Bhe. 31.). 

KHATI. Washermen, a sjmonym for Dhobi {Bhe. 31.). Dyers {R.E.G.). 

KUCHRIA. Beggars, labourers and thieves {Bhe. J/. Sc R.E.G.). A proverb pays — In the day they dve on 
alms, and at ni^ht they take to arms ” [Bhe 31.). 

MASAND. Priests {Bhe. 31. Sc R.E.G.). For a reference to the (’asle organisation of the Masands see 
p. 177 of the 1901 Report. I was told at Hyderabad that they are by religion Sikhs, but have no con6rmation 
of this. 

NANGA. Priests (Bhe. 31.). Mendicants, who go about almost naked and covered with dust {R.E.G.). 

SAHTA. Traders. This is well-known. But the caste does not seem to occur in other Presidencies. 

SUTHRIA. Mendicants, They go about knocking two sticks together, and begging {Bhe. 31.). 

SANJOGI. Mendicants {R.E.G.). The Sanjogis are referred to in Chapter IV — Religion. 

fTHAKOR. Cultivators {R.E.G.). Priests ol river-worshippers {Bhf\ 31.). 

t VIGA. I suggest that this is the same as Vegu, which is a s\monym for the Bhansalis. 

WANHAN. Grain parchers {R.E.G.). Ditto Bhe, 31., who adds a synonym Bhogri, from =T)archcrt 

gram. See also Bar below. ® l^ircnea 

Part II. — Additional names. 

BAJAZI. Cloth sellers (*S. H.C.), Drapers ; but it is a profession and not a caste name. Thev are commAn u, 
found hawking about the streets (Bhe. 3L). commonly 

BALESHAHI. Sweepers {CDK, & Bhe. 31.), They are Mahomedana {Bhe. M,). Bhangi Chuhara and 
Metar are synonyms (CDA'). * ’ 

BANHA. Means slave (CDK). But it is not clear whether it is a caste name. 
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♦t BARAI. Carpenters, from Rajputana ( W. H. M,), Barai is given as a caste numerous in the U. P. & C. P* 
( GOT). But Barai may be different from Barhai or Badhai. 

BARMONJA or BARBONJA. Given CDK as synonyms with Bhogri for grain parchers. See WANHAN* 
a bove. 

♦BAZIGAR. A gipsy tribe. They are jugglers. It is a professional name {Bhe. M,), “Jugglers. There^ 
were some of this caste living near Larkana town, in kutccha huts adorned with flags. They earned their living by 
jugglery, dancing, begging and petty thefts. They buried the bodies of their chiefs in mounds under very large 
square w hite tombs, which looked like a block of white stone, but must, T suppose, have been of cement. They spoke 
a dialect, I believe some kind of gipsy languaizo.*’ {S. H. C.) There is no gipsy language which seema 
referable here in the Index of Language Names. The caste seems from QGT to be strong in the Panjab. 

BHAGIA. They are cattle owmers and seU milk. They are, however, ail Mahomedans {Bhe. Jf.), Ghi sellers 
from Rajputana (B'. H. Af,). 

CHABRIA. They are Shikarpuri Hindus, known by this surname, which signifies basket -makers {CDK)^ 
Dealers in a kind of grass called Chabar (IF. H. M.,), 

CHAKI. Oil pressers {CDK. Bhe, 31. d? S. H. C.). It seems to be a profession name, and not that of a 
raste. Bhe. M. says they are all Mahomedans. 

* CHANHAN. They are mostly snake charmers. The snake charmers of Sind are mostly disciples of €k>ghO' 
Chanhan, whose temples will be found in the Kangra valley {Bhe. 31.). 

CHETRI. One professionally engaged in making wax bangles. They are mostly from Rajputana (CDK). 
Given in GOT as a subcaste of Musalman Nats. 

* CHURIGAR. Ivory bangles makers {S. H. C.). Bhe. 31. says the same, but adds that the name is a profession 
name, for any w'orker in ivory, from “ churo ” a bangle. CDK confirms this, and adds that MANIAR is a synonym. 
The caste Churigar or Churihar is given in GCT as strong in Bengal, Churihar, Manihar & Kachera are given as trade 
terms for Musalman bangle-makers. 

DARAWAL. Musicians from Rajputana (IF. E. 31.). 

DAKHRA or DAKHLA. A mendicant caste from Kathiawar {CDK). 

DHABRIA. Cultivators from Rajputana (W. E. 31.). ^ 

DHURDAI. More correctly DHURDHAI. Sweepers {Bhe. 31.). It sounds like a profession name. 

fGADRI, GAGAR. GAGRIA and GWAL. All names of cattle graziers from Rajputana (If. H. 31.). * 

f GOGLA or GOGRA. A Cut chi mendicant class (CDK). Aie these anything to do with the Gugli Brahmans t 

KAKREJO. Dyers from Rajputana (IF. H. 31.). 

KALAR with synonym KALIGAR. Tanners or else workers in leather (S. E. C.). 

LABANS. Sikhs, who deal in punkhas (matting) and combs {Bhe. 31.). But Labhana is the Northern form 
of Lamani ; so there is danger of confusion, 

* MIRASI. They are singers by profession, and usually found in company with dancing girls {Bhe. M.). Under 
the spelling ilirassi GCT shows this caste as numerous in the Panjab. 

NUNARI. Salt manufacturers {Bhe. 31.). 

PURBI PASSI. Passis are dhooly-bearers and basket -makei*s. Purbi presumably means that they came 
from the East (IF. E. 31.). 

ROHIRO. Dralers in whetstones (IF. H. 31.). 

SALATH. Quem-makers (IF. E. 31.). A synonym for Patharwat [GCT). 

t SELAT A, SILAT A or SILAVIT A. Stone-masons {Bhe. 31. & IF. H. 31.). These, and Silawat (GCT) are all 
variant spellings of the last. 

fWADHWA or WADHAWA, Carpenters (S.E.C,). Probably the same as Barai (see above). The word 
seems to be Badhai or Barhai. It may be either a caste, or merely a professional name. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Sects of Jains. 

At this Census I was directed to record the Sects of Jains. This order was unfortunately 
received after the Electro blocks for the Cover of the Enumeration Book were prepared ; and 
in the Specimen entries on the Cover “ Jain ” alone was showi as a correct religion entry with- 
out a sect name. This was no doubt a cause in some cases for the failure to record sect. 

In the Supplementary Intructions in the Code three sects were mentioned, as though it 
were a complete list of sects, viz : — ^Digambar, Svetambar ard Stharakvasi. Unfortimately 
the third is a sub-sect of Svetambars, and there are other sub-sects also. 

However even in 1901, when these difficulties had presumably not arisen, the return of 
Jain sects was anything but complete. The Table below gives a general summary of the 
returns in the two Censuses. 

Syi)sidiary Table No. (ii) — General result of return of Jain Sects in 1901 and 1921. 


190L ^ 1921. 


Total number of Jains 

535,950 

481,342 

Svetambar 

64,532 

250,822 

Digambar 

67,645 

146,954 

Minor Sects 

957 . 

. . 

Sect not returned 

102,816 

83,566 


The 1921 results were therefore more complete than those of 1901. With regard to that year 
Mr. Enthoven excused the incompleteness of the figures as follows In explanation of this 
fact ’’ (i.e., failure to return sect) ‘‘ it may be noted that no attempt was made in the majority 
of the Feudatory States to record sectarian distinctions, and that a large section of the 
Jain community in the Southern Maratha country are cultivators, who are too ignorant to 
distinguish between the different forms of the Jain religion. At this Census the States took 
much interest in Jain Sect returns : and in this^ as in most Census details, their work was 
better than that of British Districts. Sind in this, as in most matters, shows up badJy. 

To come to the actual sects returned on this occasion it is not at all easy to know how to 
arrange the Jain sectarian names. The difficulties are discussed in the Punjab Census Report 
of 1911, by Pandit Harkishan Kaul, C. I. E. (p. 159). The following is a list of the sect 
names returned : — 


Digambar Shravak 

Svetambar Deravasi 


Sthanakvasi Vaishnav 

Dhundia Lokagacch 

Of these “ Shravak ’’may be ruled out as being a general term for Jain Vanis in distinction 
to ‘‘ Meshri ”, which is the general term for Hindu Vanis. “ Vaishnav ” may be ruled out 
also. It corresponds with Bishni, mentioned by Pandit Harkishan Kaul, ard implies a con- 
fusion of ideas. It has already been pointed out in the body of the Report that Jains regard 
themselves and are sometimes regarded as Hindus. The term Vaishnav Jain is a concrete 
expression of the same fact. Lokagacch is a previously unknown term, and was returned by 
9 males and 9 females in Junagadh. The Divan of Junagadh, to whom reference was made, 
replied that Lokagacch is a sub-sect of Svetambars, difffering from the Sthanakvasis in entering 
the ordinary Dehrasars of the Svetambars, but differing from the ordinary Svetambars in not 
w^orshipping the idols in the Dehrasars. 

‘‘ Dhundias ” are the mendicant Sect, which cover up their mouths with a piece of muslin* 
As regards the rest the main division of the Jains into Svetambars and Digambars is welLknown* 


♦ Bombay Census Report, 1901, p. 68. 




Apparently the Svetambars are divided into Svetambar Deravasi, i.e., worshippers of idols, 
and Svetambar pthanakvasi i.e.^ non -worshippers of idols. The only region in which the 
distinction was clearly made W'as Cutch, as will be seen from the figures below. In the 
Punjab 36 Sthanakvasis in 1911 returned themselves as Digambar-Stharakvasi, but this was 
probably in ignorance. There is also a small sect nanaed Terapanthi which, according to 
Pandit Harkishan Kaul, are ' undoubtedly Digambars \ As this name, however, was not 
returned, we are not concerned wdth it. 

The following Table shows the sect returns : — 

Subsidiury Table No, (Hi)— Sects of Jains, 1921 (Both Sexes combined). 


Svetambar. 


Region. 

Sthanakvasi. 

Deftavasi. 

T-v, j. Sv0tamb3rs 

, unapecmed. 

Digambars. 

returned. 

Whole Presidencv 

40,057 

1 

40,076 ‘ 

115 , 165,574 

146,954 

83,566 

Bombay City 

242 


5,187 

1,225 

17,230 

Bombay Suburban 

Division. 

55 

1 

. . I 48 

13 

1,873 

Northern Division 

2,899 

722 ' 

63 i 36,096 

5,166 

14,420 

Central Division 

125 


! 9,«27 

26,482 

31,600 

Southern Division 



4,889 

45,970 

8,935 

Sind 




. . 

1,534 

Kathiawar 

20,505 

, , 1 

74,414* 

3,793 ! 

5,747 

Cutch 

1 20,538 

39,354 ; 

1,482 ! 

1 

. . 

Mahi Kantha 

10 


6,921 

2,683 

* , 

Reva Kantha 

! • 4 


942 

154 

515 

Palanpur Agency 

; 311 


52 : 22,336 

173 

874 

Kolhapur 



788 

37,376 

3 

S. M. C. States 



567 

22,091 i 

105 

All other States 

1 

1 

338 


2,277 

A 

Hi——— 

1,827 : 

730 


The two sexes are combined in the above Table. For the most part the proportions are 
roughly equal. But in Bombay City the males far outnumber the females under all heads, 
and in Cutch the 20,538 Sthanalcvasis consist of 6,501 males and 14,037 females. These two cases 
of disparity are probably due to the same cause, namely the absence of males on business in 
Bombay. In the case of the Cutch Deravasis there is however only a slight excess of females. 


* Includes 18 Lokagacch in Junagadb. 
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Sects of Musalmans. 

At this CeDSUs I was ordered to record the Sects of Musalmans. This order, as in the case 
of Jaiu Sects, was received after the cover was ready for printing, (see remarks in App. E.). 

The following is a comparative Table of the general^results in 1901 and 1921, similar to tl^at 
given for Jains : — 

Subsidiary Table No. (iv) — Geueral results of return of Musalman Sects in 1901 and 1921. 

1901 . ' 1921 . 


Total number of Musalman s 


4,567,295 . 4,615,773 


Sunni 

Shia 

Rest, and Sect not returned 


975.213 4,107,221 

113,986 ■ 144.427 

3,478,096 364,125 


Here also, as in the case of Jain Sects, it w411 be seen that our retun>s were very much more 
complete than those of 1901. For the 1901 failure Mr, Enthoven offered no explanation. At the 
same time it must be admitted that in Sind there were many cases of sect not returned. But 
these were all tabulated as Sunni by the Abstraction Officer, This procedure was not correct, 
and may have reacted unfairly as against the Shia figures. 

At this Census the classification of Musalman Sects w^as more difficult than the classification 
of Jain Sects because of the multiplicity of names returned, and the difficulty of getting 
information about them. Many of them were caste names, or territorial names, e.^.,Sindhi, 
Pinjari, Pathan, Durani, Kalavant, and many others. Some were occupational names, e. g., 
Maulvi, Mulani, and others. A few seem to he now family names, c. Mansuri, Atpade, 
though possibly not so in origin. 

First as regards the borderline sects — (see the discussion in the body of the Report) — it is 
apparently impossible to expect ever to get a correct return of adherents of the Pirana Cult, 
because it is so indefinite, and because it is possible to be a follow^er of this cult in addition to 
being either an ordinary Hindu or an ordinary Musalman. Among Christians the cult has its near- 
est analogies in thcTeverence of Saints. It is for iustance possible for either a Roman Catholic 
or a Protestant to adopt a particular Saint as patron . The analogy is far from exact, but it may 
afford an aid to the appreciation of the position. Attempts were made to discover the strength 
of the sect, but without success. It appears from information given by the Surat Office that all 
but 3 Matias returned themselves as Hindus, and this is in accordance with tendencies noted in 
the body of the Report for the Matia Kanbis to revert to the Vaishnav religion. Of the Sheikhs 
of Broach 375 returned themselves as Hindus. It is impossible to say how many Sheikhs returned 
themselves as Musalmans, since the sect name Sheikh inevitably gets mixed with the ordinary 
Mahoraedan “ caste ” name Sheikh. All converts to Islam in India become ordinarily Sheikhs 
and presumably the converts of Imamshah used the ordinary designation. Of Momnas 2 733 
in the British Districts of Gujarat returned themselves as Mahomedans, most of them 
being in Surat and Ahmedabad. Of Molesalams 12,424 in British Districts and manv in the 
States returned themsehes as Mahomedans. The three names Momna, Molesalam and Sanghar 
will be found in Imperial Table XIII. — Caste. 

Of the regular Mahomedan Sects hardly ary names were recorded except Sunni and 
Shia. One would have expected that the follow^ers of the j\ga Khan would Lave come 
out clearly as Ismaiiiyas or by some other name. But this was far from being the case 
Thus in Bombay City, where the sect must be strong, there w^as no sign of it in the 
returns. Only in the Northern Division the three names Agakhaiii, Ismaili and Khoja 
accounted for 370 persons, and in the Gujarat States for 10 persons. Bat all Ismailis are not 
necesssarily followers of the Aga Khan. A few’ person who returned as Mahmadi may or mav 
not be adherents of the Wahabi Sect, which sometimes uses that name. A verv few’ persons 
retixrned themselves as Ahmadiya. But the number is so small, actually 10, that it is not worth 
tabulating. In passing it should be m.entioned that ia 1901, 11,087 persons return ?d themselves 
as Ahmediya. It is possible that that sect has had its day, and is now disappeaiirg ; but the 
premises are too insecure to draw a definite conclusioi . It was decided therefore {©’tabulate 
only three heads— Surni, Shia and all others (including Sect not returi.ed). As it mav be of 
interest to have the figures by districts they are so given. But the Sind Vgures are not 
reliable, as explained above ^ 
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Subsidiary Table No. (y ) — Sects of Mahomedans, 1921 {Both sexes combined). 


\ All others 

Region. j Sunni. Sbia. , and Sect 

not returned. 


Bombay Presidency 

■ ■ 4,107,221 

I 144,427 

364,125 

Bombay City 

124,673 

21,635 

38,377 

Bombay Suburban Division 

6,238 

1,351 

6,843 

Northern Division 

299,165 

19,547 

30,625 

Ahmedabad ^ , 

76,595 

5,817 ■ 

16,883 

Broach 

69,091 

785 

112 

Kaira 

55,053 

1,819 

8,343 

Panch Mahals 

19,390 

4,122 

3,173 

Surat 

48,182 

5,993 

2,075 

Thaua 

30,854 

1,011 

39 

Central Division 

286,373 

6,793 

72,254 

Ahmednagar 

34,758 

833 

2,115 

Khandesh East 

75,25f 

' 1,511 

30,711 

KhandeshWest 

26,326 

1,632 

4,551 

Nasik 

41,452 

701 

4,305 

Pooaa 

14,631 

1,641 

30,245 

Satara 

35,637 

352 

Sholapur 

58,312 

93 

297 

Southern Division 

277,352 

1,683 

176,166 

Belgaum 

79,440 

194 

658 

Bijapur 

90,395 

133 

5,597 

Dharwar 

40,403 

635 

101,999 

Kanara 

14,199 

82 

12,121 

Kolaba 

14,881 

183 

13,290 

Eatnagiri 

38,034 

456 

42,601 

Sxnd 

2,375,500 

30,523 


Hyderabad 

406,160 

j 5,616 


Karachi 

379,082 

7,069 


Larkana 

49^,895 

2.658 


Navabshah 

311,998 

9,137 

» • * • . 

Sakkar 

356,971 

1,425 


Thar k Parkar 

208,568 

4,167 

' 

U. S. Frontier 

215,826 

451 

i • * . - 

j 

States and Agencies. 

Cambay 

6,911 

1,563 

t 

1 797 

Cutch 

104,155 

6,370 

j 

Kathiawar 

276,006 

44,138 

1 12,421 

Palanpur Agency 

40,194 

2,619 

1,710 

Mahi Kautha 

17,327 

1,762 

1 

Keva Kantha 

' 20.460 

1,472 

6,601 

Surat Agency 

4,020 

56 

755 

Bhor 

1 426 

28 

1,135 

Savantvadi 

4,622 

: 84 

5 

Kolhapur 

31,185 

’ 312 

13 

S. M. C. States 

’ 52,000 

256 

1 

Other States in the Presidency 

25,126 

47 

16,422 

proper. 

Khairpur 

^ 162,489 

4,188 

• • • « 


c s 10^— e 
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APPENDIX G. 

Sects of Christians. 

1. In case of Christians it has always been the practice to return sect. But at a Census 

like the present, when, as already explained, the instructions as to enumeration were often left 
quite unmastered, if even read, the sect returns were bound to be somew’hat incomplete. The 
main trouble is to get enumerators and private persons to understand that Protestant is not a 
sect name. It is the harder for them to grasp this fact because in ordinary conversation 
almost all Christians would be relegated either to Protestantism or Roman Catholicism, and 
‘‘ Roman Catholic ’’ is a correct sect name. As a matter of fact there are certain other main 
sects, but their combined numbers are very small. The following is a classification of the main 
Christian churches as ordered by' the Census Commissioner : — ^ 

Roman Catholic. 

Syrian (of five sects). 

Armenian. 

Abyssinian. 

Greek or Orthodox. 

Protestant. This last is not a church, in the same sense that the first and fifth 
are, but for Census purposes in India is divided into the following: — 

Anglican Communion. 

Lutheran. 

Baptist. 

Congregationalist. 

Methodist. 

Presbyterian. 

Quaker. 

Salvationist. 

South India United Church. 

Minor Protestant denominations. 

Protestant Unsectarian. 

Under the last head are included Protestant, Sect not Specified. But this is hardly fair on those 
bodies who belong to the Protestant faith and are genuinely anxious to do away with “ sect 
and “ churches ” and are therefore strictly Unsectarian. The vast majority of Protestants 
whose sect is not returned would belong to the Anglican Communion. Finally we have to allow 
for the simple return “ Christian ”, i.e., main sect not returned. This gives seventeen main 
heads for Christians, the numerical importance of *which naturally varies very much. The 
Greek Church is one of the largest of Christian Churches in the ^v■orld generally, but very poorly 
represented in India, being returned mainly by a few Greek merchants, or Russian refugees. 

2. The classification of minor Churches, as given above, is not entirely in accord with the 
latest authority, Fortescue.* 

3. In the first place all the minor Eastern Churches have been and are heretical, and those 
that have survived are all referable to two particular heresies — the Nestorian and the Monophy- 
site. All other heresies, of which there were many in the early history of the Church in the East, 
have died out. Fortescue’s classification is as follows : — 

NESTORIAN . . . . The Nestorian Chmch. 

The original Church of Malabar. 

MONOPHYSITE . . The Coptic Church of Egypt. 

The Abyssinian or Ethiopic Church. 

The Jacobite Church in Syria. 

The bulk of the modern Church of Malabar. 

The Armenian Church. 

The main points in which the Census classification differs from Fortescue’s are : (1) the Coptic 
Church is omitted, (2) the first, second, fifth and sixth of Fortescue’s list are all treated as one 
Church under the general name “ Syrian ”, and (3) certain divisions of the Malabar Christians 
are included under Syrian, whereas Fortescue does not regard them as falling within his list 
of heretical Churches at all, but describes them as Uniate ”, t.e., a portion of an heretical 
Church which has re-affiliated with Rome. 

4. The difference between the Nestorian and the Monophysite heresies is of course profound. 
The doctrines upon which they rest diverge from the accepted Christian doctrine concerning 
the nature of Christ in opposite directions. Yet in the case of Malabar the two heresies meet 

♦ The Lesser Eastern Churches by Adrian Fortescue, Ph.I)., D.D.i London, 1913. 
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The Nestorian Church, which is the oldest of all the above, is now confined to (1) a very small 
sect on either side of the Turkish Persian frontier,’ * and (2) a small part of the Malabar Chris- 
tians, estimated by Fortescue at only 8,000. 

5. The Coptic Church is a large one, numbering, according to the same authority, half a 
million, almost all in Egypt. The Abyssinian Church is an ofEshoot of the Coptic Church, 
acknowledging the Coptic Patriarch, following the same doctrines, and using much the same 
rites. 

6. The true Syrian Church is the Jacobite Church of S}Tia, with a Patriarch at Antioch. 
Its doctrines are more or less the same as those of the Copts, but its rites quite difEerent. 

7. The Church or Churches of Malabar are hopelessly confused. I give below in parallel 
columns a summary of the classification of the Census and of Fortescue — 

(after) FOETESCUE. 

I. Nestorian Heresy — 

1 . Nestorian (8,000) . 

IL Monophysite Heresy — 

2. Jacobites of the Patriarch’s party (about 200,000). 

3. Jacobites of the Metran’s party (about 200,000). 
III. Uniates — 

4. Very much the largest sect (over 400,000). These 
seem to correspond with the Chaldaeans and Eomo-Syrians 
of the Census. 

IV. Others — 

5. Mart Thoma Christians (about 100,000). This is the 
‘‘ Eeformed ” of the Census. 

6. The Church of Anjur in British Malabar (small). 

7. “ Church of England Syrians ” (i.e., those who have 
joined the C.M.S.). These would presumably return them- 
selves as “ Anglican Communion ”, 

8. The Yoyomayans (a small sect of doubtful aflSnities). 

8. The classification in the second column is according to the character of the sects. 

Fortescue arranges them in his actual list according to size (estimated niimber of adherents) ; 
but the argument seems to imply a position for each approximately as shown above. The 
“ Mar Thoma ” Sect is very hard to allocate. This Sect is of more importance than any of the 
others in this Presidency, since a Mission known as the National Mssionary Society, working 
at several places along the Coast of North Kanara. would seem to belong here in the scheme of 
classification^. Fortescue writes (op. cit. p. 374) : The reformers call themselves ‘ Mar 

Thomas Christians They are considerably Protestantized. They have no images, denounce 
the idea of the Eucharistic sacrifice, pray neither to Saints nor for the dead, and use the vernacu- 
lar (Malayalam) for their services . . .They use St. James’ Liturgy with a few alterations in the 
prayers.” Later (p. 379) he definitely states that the Eeformed Sect, called Mar Thomas 
Christians, was ‘ formed by the Church Missionary Society. ’ Consequently this Sect would 
seem to be a sort of stepping stone between the various other Sects and the ‘ Church of England 
Syrians ’, No. 7 in the above list, 

9. The principal questions from the Census point of view are : (1) Is it justifiable to 

class the Nestorians as Syrians ? Should they not have a separate main head 1 (2) Should not 

the Malabar “ Uniates ” be detached from the general head Syrian ? And, if so, then should 
they be classed as Eoman Catholics under a sub-head “ Uniates ”, or should a separate main 
head be opened for Uniates generally ? 

10. As regards (1) there were 97 of the true Nestorians present at a refugee camp in a 
village near Ur an in the Kolaba District at the time of the Census. Their Sect was returned 
as “ Assyrian ”§. This was transferred to Sju-ian-Nestorians in accordance with the standard 
Census Classification. But from what is said above it will appear that “ Nestorian ” ought to 
be a main head. 

11. As regards (2) the matter is of only academic interest in this Presidency, and is presum- 
ably a practical problem only in Madras. Fort escue’s book was published in 1913, and a second 
work on the Uniates was promised, and has probably been published, though not at the moment 
obtainable here. 

♦ the pre-war frontier. The quotation is from Fortescue. As will be seen below, some of these persons were 
in this Presidency as refugees at the time of the Census. They have since gone away homewards. But reports of 
travellers speak of the Sect as having suffered much the same fate as the Armenians, — expulsion and massacre 

t “ Mar ” is a Syriac word meaning “ Lord and hence “ Bishop ”. 

t It will be seen, however, below that its influence on the Census figures of Kanara was virtually nil, 

§ This has been the ordinary travellers’ and Missionary name for them since their first discovery; But it ia an 
incorrect name. 


CENSUS. 

All classed as Syrian— 

1. Chaldaean. 

2. Jacobite. 

3. Nestorian. 

4. Eeformed. 

5. Eomo-Syrian. 
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12. Tke Armeaian Churck presents less difficulties, being a definite church with a separate 
creed, separate rites and a separate supreme head. In 1913 Jortescue estimated its adherents 
at 4 millions ; but they must be now terribly reduced. 

13. The Roman Catholic Church is of course our most important Church in this Presidency. 
It embraces (1) the Goanese Christians, (2) the “East Indians.’’ which is the name 
usually given to the Catholics of the parishes about Bombay and Thana, who were converts 
from the time of Portuguese occupation, (3) a good many English and Europeans— ecclesiastically 
imder the Je.suit Mission, whose dioceses exist side by side with those of the Patriarch of Goa, — 
and (4) a certain number of Mangalurians. which name is usually given to the non-Goan Roman 
Catholics of the coastal regions south of Karwar. 

14. The number of names which may be returned as “ Sect ’’ of Christians is enormous- 
In the Index of such names there are just over 200, not counting the names of “ Indefinite beliefs ” 
referred to in the body of the Report. A few of the names are SjTian or Roman Catholic. 
But the large majority are Protestant. Many are of course names of Missions. But the follow- 
ing samples will give some idea of the complexity of the nomenclature — “ Assumption Church,” 
“ Disciples of Christ,” “ Ir\nngite,” “ Moravian,” “ Padroado,” “ Puritan,” “ Seventh Day 
Adventist,” “ St. Paul’s Church,” “ Universal Church of God,” “ Zwinglian.” It can hardly 
be expected either that the converts of the Missions supported by these obscure “ Churches ” 
will correctly return their sect, or that the enumerator will correctly enter it. 

15. The following Table shows the strength of each sect so far as revealed by the Census. 
In Imperial Table XV the figures here given jointly for Europeans and Anglo-Indians will be 
formd given separately for the two races. They are here amalgamated, partly to save over- 
loading the Table, and partly because the boundary between the two is so vague and unreliable:- 


Subsidiary Table No. (vi) — Races and Sects of Christians, Actual numbers, Whole Presidency. 


Sect. j 

Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians. 

Indians. 


Total. 


_1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, , 

Females. 

Total. 

Total 

28,479 

13,875 

128,311 ' 

106,100 

156,790 ’ 

119,975 

276,765 

1 

Abyssinian . . • ' ^ 





84 


*157 

Armenian 

84 

73 



73 

Syrian 

56 

63 

7 

7 

63 

70 

133 

Greek 

1 


10 

8 

11 

8 

19 

Roman Catholic 

7,774 

5,395 

85,416 

64,803 

93,190 

70,198 

163,388 

Protestant Total 

19,856 

7,692 

34,913 

34,287 

54,769 

41,979 

96,748 

1. Anglican .. •-, 

16.596 

5,095 

4,501 

4.286 

21.097 

10,281 

31,378 

2. Baptist . . . . i 

113 

30 

\ 739 

512 

852 i 

542 

1,394 

S. Congregationalist . . ; 

32 

38 

1 4.102 

4,237 

4.134 

4,275 

8,409 

4. Luther a7i .. ..j 

4 

\ 2 

93 

44 

97 

46 

143 

5. Methodist .. 

555 

' 236 

1 7.008 

6,235 

7.563 ' 

6,471 

14,034 

(5. Quaker . . . . | 

. . 







South India United Church. 



I 



. . 


8. Presbyterian . . . . 1 

’S26 

: '262 

' 4.247 

4,037 

5.073 1 

4,299 

9,372 

9 Salvationist 

21 

: ^^'5 

' 3,725 

3,629 

3,746 . 

3,654 

7,400 

10. Minor Protestant denomina- 



820 

1.373 

820 ' 

1,373 

2,193 

tioyis. 








lU Unsectariayi, or Sect not 

1,709 

1.104 

\ 9,67-8 I 

9,934 

11.387 1 

11,038 

22,425 

returned. 








Unspecified 

i 708 

i 

652 

1 7,965 

6,995 

1 8,673 

1 

1 7,647 

16,320 


16. 

The Armenians wtire mainly in Bombay City. 




17. 

The Syrians consisted of the following : — 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 


Jacobite 

3 

• • 

3 


Nestorian 

42 

55 

97 


Reformed 

2 

4 

6 


Unspecified 

16 

11 

27 

Of thene 

the Ncstorians have already been referred to. 

The 

remaining SiTians were returned 


from the following districts Bombay City (2), Thana (5), Nagar (11), Poona (3), Kanara (6), 
Suklair(9). Of these the Poona returns were under Jacobite, the Kanara imder Reformed 
and the rest unspecified. The Bombay City and Kanara figures are open to suspicion. In 
the former case it seems improbable that there were only 2 adherents of this Church in the 
huge cosmopolitan population. In Kanara, in view of the existence of the Mission referred 
to above, so small a number seems improbable. However the Hindu Enumerator may well be 
excused for failing to record correctly the obscure sects of a small Christian Church or congeries 
of churches, concerning which not one in ten thousand educated Christians could give correct 
information. 
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18. The one European adherent of the Greek Church was returned from East Khandesb 
and the 18 Indians from Sholapur. These figures are suspect. The existence of Greek traders 
in this Presiden cy is well known, and though some may be Koman Catholics, many must have been 
baptized in the Greek Church. There were also Piussian detenus at Belgaum Fort. The 
18 Indians of this Sect are also doubtful. The 1011 figures seem to have been more corrects 
The total w^as 173 (excluding Aden), of whom 03 were returned in Bombay and 56 at Karachi* 
On that occasion there were three Indians of this Sect, all returned from West Khandesh. 


19. The Roman Catholics, who number more than in 1911, are spread over the Presidency, 
their principal centres being too well known to court discussion. 

20. The Anglican Communion is also widely spread. The figures are slightly less than last 

time. But this is due to failure to return se^t, as shown by the figures of Frotestani JJnsectarian 
and Sect which rise from 6,938 (excL Aden) in 1911 to 22,425 in 1921. It is here 

that the missing members of the Anglican Commimion would be found. 

21. Baptists increase from 321 to 1,394. The returns are almost exclusively from Bombay 
City (78), Surat (322), Nagar (408), Poona (223) and Rajpipla (320). This distribution is 
utterly at variance with 1911, when smallnumbers were returned from many districts, and hardly 
any from Nagar, Surat or Rajpipla. The most important Baptist Ittission on this side of India is 
the American “ Church of the Brethren,’^ which has several Stations. But the distribution of 
these, so far as known at the time of writing, is not exactly analogous to the distribution of the 
Baptist returns. The “ Danker Brethren Mission, however, which is also Baptist, has several 
station? in the Surat District. Their adherents, if existent in 1911, probably went for reasons 
explained below into Minor Protestant denominations. 


22. T\ie,Congregationalist totalfigure falls from 11,672 to 8,409. The reduction is probably 
apparent rather than real, the missing persons beinglust in ‘‘ Protestants — Sect not specified,’^ 
as explained below. The distribution's the same as before, practically all the adherents being 
returned from the Deccan, and the vast majority from Nagar. The American Marathi Mission 
is the principal Congregational is t organisation, and probably all or almost all the returns aie 
converts of that body. 

23. Lutherans come mainly from the Karnatak, as in 1911, and represent converts of the 
Kanarese Evangelical Mission (late ‘‘ Basel Mission ”). The elimi- 
nation of the German immigrant is well shown by the figures ob 
L utherans — European and Allied Races, given in the margin. The 
fact that no Europeans are returned as Lutherans from the regions of 
the Mission is surprising. But perhaps the staff of the reformed 
Mission are not of that Sect. The Indians returning as Lutherans 
also fall from 1,096 to 137, a phenomenon due to the analogous 
causes. There is also a Lutheran Mission bearing the name of the 
‘‘ Swedish Alliance Mission ’’ at work in West Khandesh ; but no 
Lutherans were returned from that District. 


European Lutherans, 
1911 and 1921. 


Locality. 

1 

Number, 

19111921 

Bombay City 

1145 3 : 

Karachi 

'29 , . 

Kest of Presi- 

1 28 , 3 ' 

dency. 

; 


2t. Methodists, whose total number rises from 13,862 to 11,034, are almost entirely con- 
fined to Kair a and the adjacent districts and States. The principal Mission of this Sect seems to 
be the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. It is impossible for the Census Office to judge 
whether the rise in numbers, and another phenomenon, namely an apparent dispersion from 
Kaira into Broach and other adjacent regions, is due to actual mission operations or to the 
vagaries of the returns. 

25. Preshi/terians rise from 8,322 to 9,372. Their distribution in the North is almost the 
same as that of the last Sect. But there is a body of adherents in the Kolhapur region also. 
The Principal Missions are the Irish Presbyterian Mission, which works in Gujarat, and the 
American PresbrTerian Mission which works in the Southern Maratha Coiutry. 

26. The adherents of the Salvation Army fall from 10,101 to 7,400. The sphere of opera- 
tious of this mission seems to approximate to that of the last two ; but it is strong also in 
Ahmednagar. On the whole there is a tendency for the Army’s work to veer towards regions 
where ban dioom weaving is commonly pursued. It-is impossible to say whether the decrease is 
due to actual decrease in the converts or to mistakes in classification at one Census or the other 

27. Minor Protestant Denominations rise from 1,703 to 2.193. The regional distribution 
is however wholly changed. In 1911 the returns were scattered through most districts of the 
N. D. and C. D. On this occasion this Sub-Head disappears from the N. D. and cornea 
out strong in Ahmednagar, from which district it was formerly absent. Of the total numbers 
Ahmednagar (1,238), Poona (613), East Khandesh (186). and Nasik (149) account for almost the 
whole. The disappearance of this Sub-Head from the N. D. is probably due to altered classi- 
fication. Last time the Bunker Brethren Mission, the Alhance Mission, Ahmedahad, and a 
good many others were not in the list circulated to Abstraction Offices ; and it may be assumed 
that anything not in the list was taken te this head . It may also be mentioned that the 
following Missions, which in 1911 were specifically classified in the list as Minor Protestant 
Denominations, have this time been taken to Protestants Unsectarian “ Church, 
of America,” Vanguard Mission, Poona and Inland Village Mission. The first of these name® 
will be referred to below. 
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28. As for Protestants U nsectarian and Sect not Specified it has already been pointed out 
that this is an unsatisfactory head, embracing both genuine Unsectarians and also the incorrect 
term Protestant, which was all too common in many Cantonment and Eaihvay centres. It has 
also been shown in the last paragra 2 )h that several important missions, which are known to have 
been classified as Minor Protestant denominations in 1911, have this time been taken to this 
head. Under the combined influence of these two causes the figures rise from r,063 to 22,425. 
It would be useless to try to assign the increase in any local region to either one or the other 
of the two causes. 

29. There is however one point to be noted. In 1911 the return Church of America 
was taken to Minor Protestant Denominations. On the present occasion it was pointed out 
by the Census Commissioner that there is no such thing as the Church of America and the 

return was directed to be taken to Protestant Sect not Specified. In a Prevsidency 

like Bombay with its large number of American Missions the return '' American ” or “ American 
Chiuch ’ IS bound to occur in the schedules against some of the converts. And the Abstraction 
Offices would probably on this occasion take such entries as equivalent to “ Church of America ’’ 
instead of ‘‘ American Marathi ilission ”, ‘‘ American Methodist Episcopal Mission ”, etc., and 

would therefore classify as Protestants Sect not Specified. We have seen above that the 

Congregationalists decrease in numbers. And since the bulk of the Congregationalists are 
converts of the American Marathi Mission, it is reasonable to suppose that many of them in 
the manner just explained foimd their way into this head. 

30. The head Sect not returned, which means usually the simple entry Christian ”, rises 
unfortunately from 533 to 16,320 . I should like however to explain (1) that in 1901, a Census 
sometimes held up as a model, the figures of “ Denomination not returned ” amounted to 30,601, 
and (2) that the practice by which the Abstraction Offices fill up missing entries in the schedules 
by external and internal evidence was carried to greater lengths in 1911 than this time. That 
practice is excellent so long as only sound e\fidence is accepted. But it seems to have been 
carried to too great a length in 1911 ; and for that reason I hazard the opinion that the actual 
number of cases in which Chi’istian ” alone without a sect name was returned in 1911 were 
really very much more that 533, — the sect the remaining cases being filled up in the 
Abstraction Office by guess v/ork on the strength of the sects of missions known to be working 
in the region from which the incomplete entries came. This is borne out by certain internal 
evidence in the 1911 figures of a kind too technical to explain here. 

31. The iibove examination of the Protestant Sect figmes is somev/hat perfunctory. But 
it is as full as is legitimate in view of the uncertainty of the figures and the vast amount of 
other matter demanding examination. Sect of Protestants is probably one of those cases 
like Language, in which skilled estimates would produce more reliable figures than a general 
Census Enumeration carried out almost entirely by ill-educated Hindu and Mahomedan 
Enumerators. The proper agency for framing such skilled estimates would be some Central 
Missionary Confereiu^e. From the point of \dew of Government it is doubtful how far the col- 
lection of statistics of Sects beyond the Main distinction into Roman Catholic and Protestant 
is worth the money. Administrative problems might here and there conceivably turn on the 
question whether the Christian- in any district are mainly Methodist or mainly Baptist. But 
such questions would never be important. And the Census figures on such a point are not 
fully reliable. On the other hand we can collect through the ordinary Census agency figures 
of a reliable kind classif3dng Christians imder the three main heads of Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants and Others. And that seems as far as the Census ought to be asked to carry its investi- 
gations. 

32. The following gives a summary of the Sect figures available since 1881 : — 
Subsidiarj/ Table (mi)— Sects of Christians, Bombay Presidency, ISSl — 1921. 


Sect, 


Year. 


Total Christian 

Abyssinian 

Armenian 

Syrian 

Greek 

Roman Catholic 

Protestant 

Sect not returned 

DetaiU of Protestant SerU. 

Anglican 

Baptist 

Congregational is t 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian 

Salvationist 

Others, & Sect not specified 


1881 

1891 i 

1901 

1911 

1921 

145.154 

167,001 

216,093 

242,853 

1 276,765 

i 

35 

49 

4 , 

91 1 

57 1 

i 157 

4 

3 

3 

11 ' 

i 133 

21 

70 

89 1 

173 

f 19 

115,515 

123,766 

114,011 : 

164.412 ! 

! 163,388 

25,839 

39,171 

! 71,294 ' 

87.676 

; 96,748 

3,740 

3,942 

1 30,601 j 

625 

1 16,320 

16,431 

24,014 

1 37,794 

33,4oo 

1 31,378 

820 

894 

' 260 ' 

321 

1 1,394 

609 

1,609 

1 9,126 

11,672 

: 8,409 

81 

973 

i 892 

1,298 

I 143 

979 

1,644 

; 4,773 

13,862 

! 14,034 

6,857 

4,664 

i 5,837 

8,322 

1 9,372 

. , 

1,162 

' 12,444 ; 

10,101 

i 7,400 

1,162 

4,411 

! 168 : 

8,644 

24,618 
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APPENDIX H. 

Published Books. 

In accordance mth past practice a statement is appended showing the number of books 
published during each year of the decenniiim. and the totals of the decennium and the two pre- 
vious ones. In addition to the Table a diagram is given of the actual number of books published 
in each year from 1901 to 1920 in the four main vernaculars and English as well as of the means 
of each of the three decennia. From the Table it will be seen that fewer books are published 
in Kanarese and Sindhi than in Hindi, and fewer in Kanarese than in Urdu. But these two 
languages are not included in the diagram partly because they are not official vernaculars, and 
partly to avoid over-loading the diagram and so making it confused. 

The general course of the publishing trade appears to follow economic causes. It will be 
noticed that the numbers in 1901 stood at a lower figure than the mean of the preceding decen- 
nium, thus reflecting the economic depression caused by the great famine. There was then a 
recovery imtil 1907, when the bad season and the plague caused a set back. The rise is then 
steep until 1915, but with two set-backs, one in 1911 a famine year, and the other in 1914 (the 
opening of the war). After 1915 the gradual decline is probably mainly due to the high cost of 
labour and materials, and the decreased purchasing capacity of the intelligentia, which here 
(as in aU countries) in contradistinction to the commercial community suffered by the war 
through the increased cost of living. 

Subsidiary Table No, (liii) — Number of books 'published in each language. 


umber of books published in i Total of decade. 


Language. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1911-1920 

1901-1910 

I8yl-1900 

Total 

1,417 

1,802 

1,917 

1,902 

2,019 

2,299 

1,921 

1,797 

1,720 

1,524 

18,318 

9,344 

8,593 

English 

76 

107 

121 

137 

137 

220 

212 

266 

233 

163 

1,672 

756 

734 

Gujarati 

426 

533 

580 

503 

656 

634 

522 

525 

556 

522 

5,457 

2,937 

2,539 

Hindi 

112 

152 

122 

140 

146 

194 

192 

126 

119 

102 

1,405 

537 

463 

Kanarese 

21 

21 

29 

20 

39 

25 

31 

40 

26 

30 

282 

134 

190 

Marathi 

303 ' 

413 

432 

1 513 

514 

, 502 

387 

403 ; 

320 ; 

! 334 

4,126 

1,989 ' 

1 1,802 

Sindhi 

66 

112 

' 143 

' 163 

134 

176 

154 

1 SO 1 

101 1 

77 ' 

1 1,206 

453 ' 

1 293 

Urdu 

55 

1 

48 

i 48 

18 

35 

76 

I 61 

61 

34 

\ 497 ‘ 

423 

^ 345 

Gla'=sical(3anskirt, Persian, 
Arabic and Zend) 

136 

1 145 

. 192 

; 153 

> 129 

204 

127 

1 

! 122 

96 

94 

i i 

1,398 ; 

709 

, 767 

Bilingual, Trilingual and 
Polyglot 

217 

j 25S 

^ 250 

i 225 

246 

, 309 

220 

1 174 

208 

168 

1 

1 

2,275 i 

1,406 

I 1,460 


The above Table being of actual numbers and the diagram being on the same basis the 
proportional increases are not rapidly ascertainable. The following Table gives the proportions 
of the ten-year totals in each language, the totals for the decennium 1891 to 1900 being taken 
as 1,000. 

Subsidiary Table No, (ix) — PropoHional changes in the number of books published. 


t Proportion borne by the means of the 
last two decennia to the mean of the 
Language. I decennium 1891 to 1900. 





1 

1891-1900 

1901-1910 

1911-1920 

English 



r 

100 


102.9 

227.7 

Oujarati 




100 


111.7 

214.9 

Hindi 



. . < 

100 


115.9 ’ 

303.4 

Kanarese 



! 

100 


70.6 . 

148.4 

Marathi 




100 I 


110.3 

228.9 

Sindhi 



*. J 

100 1 


154.6 s 

411.6 

Urdu 




100 


122.6 i 

144.0 

Classical 



. J 

100 i 

1 

92.4 : 

182.2 

Bilingual, etc. 




100 ! 

1 

96.3 

156.8 


1 


From the above it will be seen that the proportional increase has actually been highest in 
Sindhi, which probably follows rather from the rapid expansion of Karachi City, bringing with 
it increased facilities for printing, than from exceptional literary energy among the Sindhi 
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literates.- Of the other main vernaculars the increase in Marathi is slightly higher than in 
Gujarati. Kanarese takes a low place. The high position of Hindi and its rapid proportional 
increase are interesting, this being a language that is in no sense a vTitten vernacular of this 
Presidency, since in Musahnan schools Hindustani is taught in the Urdu script. There are of 
course a fair number of literate Hindi speakers in Bombay City. But it seems that this Presi- 
dency, with its advanced industrial conditions, prints books in Hindi for consumption in Northern 
India. The Classical and Polyglot figures are of Icvss interest, since they will mainly represent 
books of an educational nature. 

But the only justification for giving statistics of published books in a Census Report is in 
order to study the figures in relation to total population and to the number of literates. These 
ratios are taken out below for the regions covered by each vernacular. It was necessary to 
decide what population was to be taken to each region. This was fixed as follows : — 


Marathi Regions — 

Thana and Bombay Suburban 
Districts, 

All disbricts of the C. D., 

Kolaba and Ratnagiri, 

One-half of Belgaum, 

One-fifth of Kanara, 

Half of Bombay City, 

All Deccan and Konkan States, 

Two-thirds of Kolhapur, the S. M. 
C. States, Jath and Savanur. 


Gujarati Regions — 

Districts of the N. D. except Thana, 

All Gujarat States and Agencies, 
One-fifth of Bombay City. 

Kanarese Regions — 

Bijapur and Dharwar, 

One-half of Belgaum, 

Four-fifths of Kanara, 

One third of Kolhapur, the S. M., 
C. States, Jath and Savanur. 

Sindhi Regions — 

All Sind Districts, 

Khairpur. 


The first half of the Table — ratio of published books to speakers of each language — is based 
on the above for aU years. The second half — ratio to literates — is based in the case of 1901, 
when literacy was taken out separately for each language, on the actual figures. For the other 
two Censuses it is based on the figures of literates in the regions as above defined, except in the 
case of Bombay City, where, for reasons given below, the apportionment of the literates between 
Marathi and Gujarati had to be made on a different principle from the apportionment of 
speakers. 

In Bombay City, while the speakers of Marathi and Gujarati are taken at one-half and one- 
fifth of the population respectively for the purpose of calculating the ratio of books to persons, 
when calculating the ratio to literate persons the Marathi and Gujarati Literates are taken at 
one-fifth and two-fifths of the total Literates respectively. This is in accordance with the 
available figures of 1901. The reason for the difference between the proportions of Total persons 
and Literates is that the Gujarati speakers in Bombay City are mainly trading classes, and the 
Marathi speaking persons mainly working classes. Speakers of Kanarese and Sindhi are negli- 
gible in Bombay City. And speakers of Hindustani and English are excluded by the above 
arrangement. 

In the case of the Districts a certain number of speakers of English and other languages are 
included among the vernacular speaking population, but the error is not important. Musalmans, 
if literate, are almost always literate in the local vernacular as well as Urdu. 

The figures taken both for speakers of languages and for literates, based on regions as defined 
above, also do not take into account the strangers in each region. This may operate unfairly 
in the case of Gujarati, since the number and proportion of literate Gujaratis who are found in 
other regions is much higher than the numbers or proportions of Marathi-speaking literates. 
But the errors thus caused would be, even so, very small, and the figures in the Table, though 
only an approximation, are probably a very near approximation. 

Subsidiary Table No. (xj — Proportioyi of f/ublished books to total j^ersons and literate 

persons in different regions. 


One book pul)lished during the decade for every 


Language. 


Person existing at the end of the Literate person existing at the end 

decade. of the decade."^ 



189M900 


190M910 


j 

I 191M920 . 189M900 


1900-1911 


j 1911-1921 


Gujarati 

Marathi 

Kanarese 

Sindhi 


2,842 

6,277 

17,107 

11,639 


2,684 

5,985 

24,040 

8,250 


i 


1,482 

2,794 

11,154 

2,879 


325 

326 
864 
276 


278 

297 

1,441 

267 


210 

178 

889 

153 
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The interesting fact brought out by the above Table is that the number of published books- 
has in the last ten years increased proportionately far more repidly than the number of literate 
persons. Information is not available of the number of copies of each book published. But 
there is no reason to think that the average of copies per book is lower than twenty years ago* 
So it may be deduced from the figures that the average literate individual reads more than 
formerly. 

The low place taken by Kanatese throughout this study is possibly due in part to two causes — 
(1) that the educated Brahmans of the Kamatak are equally, if not better at home with a 
Marathi than a Kanarese book, and (2) that \mtil 1919 there was no University education in 
Kanarese, so that there was less demand for educational works in that language. 

The ratio of books published in English to persons literate in English can be studied in the 
same way. 

Subsidiary Table No. (xi) — Proportion of books published in English total perso^is and 

persoyis literate in English. 


One book published for every 


Person existing at the end of the decade ; Person literate in English existing 

j at the end of the decade 



1891 to 1900 

1901 to 1911 

1911 to 1921 

1891 to 1900j 

1901 to 1911 

1911 to 1921 

English 

34,638 i 

j 35,765 

15,970 

222 1 

305 

194 


In the above Table the base for the first set of ratios is the total population of the Presidency 
at the Census in question, and the base for the second set of ratios the total number of literates 
in English. 

In the following Table the books published during the decennium are classified according 
to subjects. 


Subsidiary Table No* (xii) — Classification of published books by subjects^ 



1911 

[ 

1912 

1913 

; 1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Arts 

.. 39 

39 

49 

41 

39 

23 

6 

25 

17 

7 

Biography 

. . ' 39 

55 

53 

56 

59 

58 

43 

62 

49 

35 

Drama 

..t 58 

7« 

79 

53 

62 

69 

63 

50 

43 

33 

Fiction 

..103 

134 

173 

221 

226 

232 

169 

201 

169 

111 

History 

..1 28 

30 

28 

33 

50 

44 

51 

46 

30 

31 

Language 

. . 95 

123 

139 

138 

156 

189 

155 

160 

184 

126 

Law 

.. 18 

19 

24 

17 

25 

19 

18 

11 

18 

15 

Medicine 

.. 26 

28 

51 

52 

44 

29 

39 

22 

26 

21 

Miscellaneous 

..*298 

; 412 ! 

377 

455 1 

512 i 

667 I 

550 1 

498 

430 

438 

Poetry 

..^308 

; 347 

1 381 

404 j 

i 435 

469 : 

435 

342 

358 

413 

Politics 

2 

1 

2 

2 i 

2 

1 11 

35 

63 

65 

26 

Philosophy 

..'43 

72 

81 

57 

54 

1 64 

46 

I 38 

48 

24 

Religion 

..1 287 

374 

408 

251 1 

240 

1 322 

241 

1 204 

217 

184 

Science 

..: 71 

87 ; 

71 

119 ! 

109 

100 

68 

73 

: 61 

56 

Voyages and Travels 

..j 2 

1 

5 j 

1 

1 

3 1 

6 

3 

2 

2 

7 

4 


Total ..!i,417 ' 

1,802 

1,917 

1.902 : 

1 

2,019 ^ 

2,299 

i 

1,921 

1,797 

1,720 

1 

1,624 


' The rapid increase under “ Politics ” is interesting. But it must be remembered that 
many of the books falling under other heads, especially Biography, have a political tinge. The 
sediment under IVIiscellaneous also probably contains many essentially political books* 
Of the rest many are educational. 

I am indebted to the Oriental Translator for supplying the figures of published books, classifi* 
ed by language and subject, on which the above study is based. 

In 1911 figures were also given of Newspapers and their circulation. This I have not done 
on the present occasion, because the increase in newspaper reading habit, which is undoubted, 
takes the form of increase in the circulation of existing, rather than the foundation of new papers, 
and the circulation of any paper is probably a matter of some uncertainty. 
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APPENDIX K. 

Divorce. 

In the matter of divorce we differ from the practice of bome other parts of the Empire. 

In the English Censas of 1911 the schedule asked the householder to state whether “ Un- 
married”, Man’ied ” or “Widowed”. Nothing was said as to how divorced jjersons were to 
return themselves, and it is mentioned in the Report that for this reason Divorced persoas may 
have got into any of the three categories (p. 89 of the Census Repoit for England and Wales 
1911 Census). Probably an ordinary private person who is divorced would be more likely to 
return “ Unmarried ” than “ AVidowed ”, and it may be assumed that the bulk of the Divorced 
got into Unmarried. In India it is specifically mentioned in the supplementary Instructions 
in the Code that Divorced persons are to be shown as AVidowed. 

From Tables 5A and 5B of Appendix D of the English Census Repoit of 1911 it appears that 
in most parts of the Empire only the three main conditions were recorded. But in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and a few of the minor colonies the fourth condition, 
namely “ Divorced ” was separately recorded ; in Canada in addition to Divorced a fifth condi- 
tion, namely “ Legally Separated ”, was also shown. On the other hand in a few of the minor 
colonies Unmarried and AVidowed were amalgamated, making only two categories married 
at the moment and not married at the moment. In the case of Ceylon it is mentioned that 
AATdowed and Divorced are amalgamated. In a few cases of minor colonies it is mentioned that 
AAudowed included the Divorced “ and those persons temporarily separated from their spouses”. 

It will be seen therefore that practice differs considerably. But what is more important 
is that whereas in AVestern countries the number of divorces and the divorce rate can be ascer- 
tained, because no divorce can be granted except by a Com't, in India the figures can never be 
obtained except through the Census. In the same way we could notin India ascertain the 
number of marriages, nor the marriage rate and thence the probable ratio of married in the total 
population if we did not record civil condition at the Census. And it seems therefore desirable 
to record Divorced persons separately at future Censuses, both in order to study the prevalence 
of divorce in India, and also to afford a comparison with other countries. 

In the case of divorce, just as in the case of marriage, custom in India is in a chaotic state, 
the Courts recognising as valid the diverse practices of different communities. Sir. P, B. Mala- 
bari, Bar.-at-Law, the Prothonotary and Registrar of the High Court, replied as follows to a 
letter — 

“ The Civil law of the country recognises as valid divorces granted among non-Chris- 
tians (other than Parsees) by husbands or the various religious bodies according to circum- 
stances. For instance, among Mahomedans, a husband can grant a divorce to his wife, 
and among Hindus of very low castes divorces are sometimes granted by custom, and 
the Civil Law recognises such divorces, if the custom is proved. ” 

It will be seen therefore that only Christians and Parsees stand in with a regular legal 
basis for divorce. And only in their case therefore can any divorce rate be taken out. 
Mr. Malabari kindly supplied me with the following figures : — 

Subsidiary Table No. (xiii) — Number of divorces granted during the Decade by the 

High Court, Bombay, 



y ear. 


1 Original side. 

i 

.Appellate (Decree 
of Subordinate 
Courtsconfirmed.) 

1 Parsees. 

1 

Christians. 

Christians. 

1911 

. . 


{ 

3 

3 

2 ’ 

1912 

* * ♦ • ♦ • 


2 

7 

6 

1913 



2 

3 

6 

1914 

• • • • • • 


5 

5* 

1 14 

1915 

* . • • • • 


3 

3 

i 7 

1916 



1 

6 

1 4 

1917 

• • • • 


3 

6 

1 ^ 

1918 



2 

4 

! 8 

1919 



2 

6 

3 

1920 



6 

5* 

6 




1 2^ 

48 

68 


•Incladea in each case one divorce granted to Hindu parties under the Indian Civil Marriage Aet. 
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The decrees of District Courts being only valid after confirmation by the High Court the 
above figures are complete figures for the decade, the number of Divorces being Parsees 29, 
Christians 104. These figures on the basis of the 1911 Censas figures give the proportions shown 
below : — 



Divorce rates in ten years. 

Divorces per 100,000 

Divorces per 


of population living 

100,000 of 


at beginning of 

married popu- 


decade. 

lation. 

Christians 

45 

106 

Parsees 

36 

94 


The 1911 figures are of course a rather inaccurate base for calculating the rates. But, as 
no more than a rough approximation is sought they will do. Whipple (op. cit. p. 201) quotes 
divorce rates for Massachusetts for certain years from 1880 onwards. His own rates are annual 
ones and are obtained from the annual divorce figures with the '' mid-year population ” as a base . 
His figures being for single years must be multiplied by 10 to afford comparison with those given 
above. In this way the corresponding Massachusetts figures rise from 320 and 860 in 1890 to 
600 and 1,560 in 1914. The rates for Parsees and Christians in this Presidency are therefore in 
comparison with the United States figures exceedingly low. 


Number of Divorces in England and Wales. 


In England and Wales, according to the Report of the Registrar General for 1918 (p. xiii), 

the numbers of divorces from 1911 to 1918 were 
as shovm in the margin. The rapid increase after 
1914 would seem to be due, not so much to the 
War, as to the coming into force in that year 
of the ‘‘ Rules of the Supreme Court (Poor 
Persons) 1914 Under those rules divorce, which 
was previously impossible to those who could not 
afford the ordinary legal processes, was rendered 
possible by the permission to sue in fornia pauperis. Owing to the rapidly rising figures it is 
difficult to fix on any average. But taking 2,000 as an arbitrary estimate of the average number 
of divorces in England we get a rate of 56 per 100,000 persons and 153 per 100,000 married persons 
of the 1911 population in ten years. These rates are far below those of Massachusetts, but above 
those of either Christians or Parsees in this Presidency. 


1911 

1,160 

1912 

1,174 

1913 

1,154 

1914 

1,712 

1915 

1,360 

1916 

1,980 

1917 

1,406 

1918 

2,222 
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APPENDIX L. 

Effect of Irrigation on Population. 

An attempt was made to study the eflEect of irrigation facilities on population of irrigated 
as compared with adjacent unirrigated tracts. It is of course a foregone conclusion that 
irrigation will cause colonization, and the taking up of new’ lands, and will also, by enhancing 
prosperity, cause an increase of the original inhabitants. And it is a matter of common 
knowiedge that this is true in practice. 

It is however sometimes an advantage to have definite quantitative proof even of a well- 
knowm fact. 

The Taluka authorities of Bhimthadi and Indapur supplied figures of population of villages 
for past censuses so far as available, which in Bhimthadi meant figures back to 1891 for most 
villages, and in Indapur back to 1872. ViUagewar figures of 1872 and 1881 in Bhimthadi seem 
to be lost. 

The following Tables were taken out. In the first Table 1911 w^as taken as the current 
population figure rather than 1921, because at the current Census the eastern portions of the 
Deccan were largely deserted. The second Table was taken out to show how far the irrigated 
villages withstood the effects of the 1918 famine. It will be seen that the irrigated \iUages stood 
the famine very well, the Bhimthadi \illages w^hich are further west and get the water first 
increasing from 1911 to 1921 by 21 per cent. 

Irrigation therefore not only increases the population of the tracts which it serves, but 
prevents that violent upheaval from migration which was such a feature of the East Deccan at 
this Census. It is noteworthy that among the unirrigated Indapur villages which in 1911 showed 
a heavy increase over 1872, are those in the vicinity of the Railway, viz., Diksal, Takarwadi 
and Bhigvan ; and these in spite of the railway showed heavy emigration in 1921. 

Subsidiary Table No. (xiv) — Effect of irrigation in Indapur and Bhimthadi. 


Number of villages in which the 1911 population bore the following percentages 
to the 1872 population, Indapur, and to the 1891 population, Bhimthadi. 


Class. 


INDAPUR. 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated 


BHIMTHADI. 

Irrigated 

Unirrigated 




Increased 



Stationary. 

i 

Decreased. 


Over * 

250 

* 200 

150 1 

no 

90 

! 75 

: 50 

Below 


to 

to 

to 1 

to 

1 to 

to 

i to ! 


i 300 i 

300 

250 

200 ^ 

150 

1 no 

90 

75 

50 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

' Per cent. 

1 

Per cent. 

. Per cent. 

Per cent. 

‘ 3 j 

1 

3 

10 

j 

15 

4 

! 





1 I 

6 

12 

18 

! 7 

f ^ 


; 2 

1 

1 , 

10 

1 

8 i 

5 

i 

; 

2* 



1 


7 ! 

24 

1 is 

i *4 ' 



*These two villages are Shiroli & Malegaon Khurd. It seems probable that they were suffering from plague 
in 1911, since their 1921 population is much higher. 


Subsidiary Table No. (xv) — Population of irrigated and unirrigated villages in the Indapur 
Taluka at the Censuses of 1872, 1911, and 1921, and the Bhimthadi Taluka at the Censuses 

of 1891, 1911 and 1921. 


Total population of villages of each class. 


i 


Class. 

Actual Numbers. 

- 


Percentages. 


1872, Indapur, 
1891, Bhim- 
thadi. 

1911, both 
Talukas. 

1921, both 
Talukas. 

1911 on 1872 
Indapur, 

1911 on 1891 
Bhimthadi. 

1921 on 1911, both 
Talukas. 

INDAPUR 

Irrigated. 

Nira Canals . . | 

19,978 

28,770 

29,400 

144*0 

102*1 

Tanks 

6,632 

15,172 

13,921 

228*7 

91*7 

Unirrigated 

26,924 

31,034 

17,211 

115*2 

55*4 

BHIMTHADI. 

Irrigated 

j 40,835 , 

58,351 

70,399 

143-0 

120*8 

Unirrigated 

i 45,112 

i 

47,326 

27,383 

102 -T 

58*0 
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REGION OF DECAY 


NORTH GUJARAT 

The lines are lines of approximahely equal percen- 
tage population changes m the period 1891 to 1921 . 
Thus 70" rneans that the 1921 population is 70 per 
cent of the 1891 population , so on. 


L. j. s. 
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APPEM3IX M. 

The Eegions of Decay in Ahmedabad and Kaiea. 

Attention has been drawn in the first Chapter to the fact that a large tract in Xorth Gujarat 
seems never to have recovered from the Chappanya or great famine of Samvat 1856 (A. D. 
1899 — 1901). A study of population changes Taluka by Taluka shows that within this tract two 
small areas stand out as areas not only of non-recovery, but of apparent decay. These are (1) 
the rice tract in Kaira formed by the Matar and Mehmedabad Talukas and the north-west 
strip of Xadiad, and (2) part of Dhandhuka in Ahmedabad. In the latter case the cause of the 
decay is as much the decline of the Gulf of Cambay ports and the diversion of the cotton traffic 
to the Eailway as the effects of the famine. In the former case the famine and the subsequent 
displacement of rice by cotton seems to be the essential cause. It is not however the function 
of the Census Department to find out local and often obscure^ causes of change, but rather to 
provide figures for the local officers to analyse, and explain. And the above remarks are only 
by way of suggestion. 

The following Table shows the ratio of the 1921 population to the 1891 population in aU 
Talukas of Gujarat and some of the States. 


Subsidiary Table No. (xvi) — Percentage ])opidation changes in TahiJcas of Gujarat, 

1891 to 1921. 


Taluka, etc. 

Population in thous- 
ands. 

Percentage which the 
1921 population 
bears to the 1891 
population. 

1 

1891. 

1921. 

AHMEDABAD. 

Daskrois, Dholka and Sanand (omitting Ahmedabad City)* 

! 

336 

270 

80 

Prantij and Modasa 

116 

93 

80 

Viramgam 

152 

135 

89 

Dhandhuka 

i 125 

88 

70 

Gk)gha 

33 

31 

93 

KAIRA. 

Anand 

■ 

170 

147 

86 

Borsad 

162 

144 

89 

Kapadvanj 

102 

82 

81 

Matar 

79 

56 

71 

Mehmedabad 

92 

66 

7L 

Nadiad 

171 

139 

81 

Thasra 

96 

77 

80 

BROACH. 




Broach 

113 

110 

98 

Ankleshwar . . • . . . ! 

44 

46 

105 

Hansot 

26 

25 

94 

Waghra ^ • • • • ^ * 

37 

29 

79 

Amod • • ♦ • • . ! 

39 

35 

91 

Jambusar 

82 

62 

76 

i 

PANCH MAHALS. ^ 

Godhra • « . . • . ' 

' 108 

139 ‘ 

130 

Dohad • • . . . - 1 

, 69 

80 

117 

Jhalod • • • • . . j 

49 

49 

99 

Kalol .. .. ..i 

47 

49 

105 

Halol .. 

41 

57 

139 

SURAT. ; 

Olpad 

67 

54 

82 

Chorasi 

159 

175 

110 

Bardoli 

57 

61 

107 

Valod 

27 

27 

99 

Jalalpur 

79 

79 

101 

Mandvi 

54 

51 

95 

Bulsar • • - • . . 

SS 1 

96 

#9 

Chikhli 

(51 ! 

64 

104 

Pardi • • • * • . 1 

58 

66 

114 

MAHI KANTHA .. 

582 

450 

78 

PALANPUR AGENCY 

646 

j 

519 

SO 


♦Owing to territorial changes it was necessary to amalgamate the figure! of four Talukas. Ahmedabad City 
was however omitted, since its inclusion would have pioduced a misleading impression. 
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Taluka, etc. 


Population in 
thousands. 


18ia. 1921. 


Percentage which 
the 1921 population 
bears to the 1891 
population. 


KATHIAWAR : JHALAVAD PRANT. 


Dhrangadra 




104 , 

88 

85 

Vaukaner 




39 ' 

37 

94 

Limbdi 

. . 



48 

35 

74 

Wadhwan 




42 

38 

89 

Remainder 




235 

158 

68 


GOHILWAD PRANT. 

Bhavnagar 

Palitana 

Remainder 


467 

426 

91 

61 

58 

95 

148 

130 

88 


The follo\sTng Baroda Divisional figures are also important : — 


Baroda Division 
Kadi Division 
Naosari Division 


701 

613 

87 

1,099 

901 

82 

319 

340 

107 


The next Table shows the actual course of the population changes in all Talukas of 
Ahniedabad and Kaira only Census by Census from 1872. 


Subsidiary Table No. (xvii) — Population of Talukas of Ahmedabad and Kaira, 
1872 — 1921 (in thousands). 


Taluka. 


AHMEDABAD. 

♦Daskrois 
Sanand 
1^ Dholka 
k Prantij 
Modasa 
♦ Viramgam 
H Dhandhuka 
C4ogha 


KAIRA. 

Anand 

Borsad 

Kapadvanj 

Matar 

^lehraedabad 

Nadiail 

Thasra 


1872. ' 1881. 1891. ! 1901. ' 1911. | 1921. 

I i ! I 


307 

323 

336 

1 

268 : 

1 

! 

265 

270 

•J 



! 



• 1 107 

128 

108 

116 

87 

87 

93 

137 

1.52 

113 

117 

135 

125 

123 

125 

99 

95 

88 

34 

29 

33 

30 

30 

31 

150 

1 

! 154 

1 

i 170 

i 

• 143 

143 

147 

. . i 145 

1 143 

5 162 

138 

140 

144 

..! 87 

i 93 

1 102 

75 

77 

82 

..i 79 

i 78 

1 79 

62 

. 59 

56 

86 

1 89 

j 92 

76 

68 

66 

151 

162 

1 171 

148 

133 

139 

86 

1 85 

|- 96 

74 

72 

77 


*Omitting Ahmedabad City. Owing to territorial changes it was necessary to amalgamate these four Talukas 


The above Table is given mainly in order to demonstrate that all Talukas show recovery 
except the three mentioned. Separate figures for Dholka were unfortunately not available. 
The attached map shows the approximate lines of equal percentage population changes, 1891— 
1921, and indicates the position of the area,s of decay. 


These areas are joined in the map by a narrow belt of Dholka and Cambay Territory. It 
was noit possible to prove this point. Information was called for from the two Districts to show 
the population of villages at all past Censuses. This information was not in all cases available. 
No figures were available from Kaira prior to 1881, nor from Dhandhuka prior to 1891. For 
many of the Dhandhuka villages the 1891 figures were available but not the 1901 figures. For 
many individual villages, especially Talukdari villages, no information was received at all. In 
the case of Dholka no figures were available prior to 1911. 


The map is as near an approximation as can be secured having regard to the scanty informa- 
tion available, and the lack of absolute regularity in the distribution of areas of increase and 
decrease. 




(2) Kaira rice tract. 


Returns were received for 59 villages of Mehmedabad, 74 of Matar and 19 of Nadiad. 
The latter were all in the strip of country west of the Nadiad-Kapadvanj Road and east of the 
Railway. ' 

The extreme variation during the period 1891 to 1921 ranged from + 56 per cent. (Rasik- 
pura, on the river between Kaira and Ahniedabad) to — 74 per cent.{Wansoli, in the north- 
east corner of Mehmedabad). 

The worst area is the triangle formed by joining Mehmedabad, Mahudha and Nadiad. But 
the area north of this triangle, i, e,, north of the Mehmedabad-Mahudha road, is also bad, and 
all over the remaining area there are patches of large decrease. 

The following is a summary of the percentage changes grouped into classes : — 


Subsidiary Table No. (jcvUi) — Population of 1891 and 1921 compared for 154 villages in 

and near the Kaira rice tract. 


Number of villages in which the 1921 population bears the following percentages to the 1891 population. 


Decreased. ■ 

Stationary. ^ Increased. 

Below 60 

.. 60 — 75 75—90 | 

t . ' 

i ! 

90—110 UO— 125 i 125—140 | Above 140 

‘ ' i 

30 

..i 71 35 

13 1 i 1 i 1 

t j t . 


A village in which the variation is not more than 10 per cent, either way may be legitimately called 
stationary. 


(2) Bhandhuhl, 

Figures were furnished for 144 villages. These were divided by the local authorities into 
four tracts, viz., (1) the Panchal, or hilly region west of Ranpur, (2) the Kaner, a strip from 
Ranpur on the West to Yagad-Barvala on the East, (3) the Central Tract, (North Central 
would be a better term) with Dhandhuka as the centre, and (4) the Bhal, i. e., the whole eastern 
hah of the Taluka to the Gulf of Cambay. 

The extreme range of variation was much higher than in Kaira, Ipng between+293 (Bagad) 
and — 100 (Jhanki). But these isolated cases are unreliable guides, an influx for a festival or 
an exodus on account of epidemic disease being liable to cause sudden fluctuations. The class 
distribution similar to that given for the Kaira Rice Tract is as follows : — 

Subsidiary Table No. (xix)— Population of 1891 and 1921 compared for 145 villages in 

Dhandhuka. 


Number of villages in which the 1921 population bears the following percentages to the 1891 population. 


1 

Tract. 

Decreased. 

1 

Stationary. | 

! 


Increased. 

i 

Below 60 

! 60—75 

( 

75 — 90 

: 90—110 i 

1 ! 

110—125 

1 

125—140 j Above 140 

Panchal 

2 


7 

11 1 


3 1 2 

Kaner 

3 

1 13 I 

16 ! 

5 1 


1 i t 

Central 

6 

! 8 i 

7 ! 

1 1 

1 

••1 1 

Bhal 

19 

i 

5 1 

i 1 

‘ i 

2 

. . 1 3 

Total 

30 

i 

1 • 41 1 

35 

! 

21 i 

i 

3 

4 1 10 


It is highly probable that some of the occurrences of considerable indmdual increases are 
accidental and technical only, being caused by changes of boundaries, or by the influences 
suggested above. 


For the rest it is quite clear that the region of greatest decrease since 1891 is in the Bhal. 
The position of the class with the largest number of occurences moves back regularly from Class 
IV Stationary ’’ in the Panchal to Class I “ below 60 ” in the Bhal. 
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The Panchal was hardly hit ai cill by tlie famine, as the foIIu\\iug population figures will 
show : — 


Stibsidiarg Table No. 

(xx) — Pojj'daliDH df etrtdin rillai/fS i/i 
1S91-W21 (rwiniidj 1901)*. 

fmr if acts ♦/ Dhandhuka, 

Tracr. 

X inn her of viilagCi? 
examined. 

ISOl. 

1911. 1921. 

Panchal 

30 

13,508 

13,100 12d^84 

Kaner 

42 

30,788 

31,785 32,734 

Central 

24 

30,885 

23,048 22,018 

Bhal 

4S 

30,385 

24,480 21,112 


* Mainly because, unfortunately, the Taluka authorities were not able to furnish the 1901 figures i*r all 
villages. 

The above is rather interesting, because of the decrease in the Panchal at this Census. The 
same fact is brought out by the following figures of ^dllages which have simply increased or 
decreased from 1911 to 1921. 


Subsidiartf Table No, (xxi) — Number of villages in the four tracts of Dhandhuka which 
showed absolute increase or decrease, 1911 to 1921. 




Xumber of villages. 



Increased. 

; 1 

Decreased. ! 

' 1 

Identical. 

Panchal 

9 

1 21 


Kaner 

18 

i 24 


Central 

10 

i 14 


Bhal 

22 

' 25 



The question naturally arises — Is the Panchal beginning to be affected by the decay 
which long ago set in in the Bhal ? To this answer the local Officers must furnish the answer. 
It is possible that purely temporary causes were at work to produce this result. It is fairly 
well known that the Bhal is a tract which is decaying. The same cannot be said of the 
Panchal. 
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APPENDIX N. 

The Bhils — Are they Hindus or Animists ? 

By the Rev. Enoch Hedberg, D.Litt. 

In trying to give a correct answer to this question another question presents itself to my 
mind. And it is, what is a Hindu '? If I were to give a definition of that term I would say — 
Anyone who professes himself to he a Hindu and conforms to the main points in Hinduism is 
a Hindu. If this definition is a correct one, as I believe it is, how does it work when applied 
to the Bhils. Let us see. 

All Bhils, even the most wild and backward, with the exception of a small number which has 
turned Muhammedans or Christians, declare themselves to be Hindus. And as such they are 
accepted by native Christians, Muslims and Hindus alike. In a tract where there are Christian 
or Muhammedan converts from among the Bhils, those who stick to their ancestral religion 
are everywhere and by everyone called Hindu-Bhils. This is the case, to give only one 
instance, even among the very wild Bhils of the Aki*ani. And to tell them that they are not 
Hindus would be an insult. 

As to their conformity to the main points in Hinduism it is sufficient to mention — 

(1) that they observe caste, 

(2) celebrate the Hindu festivals, and 

(3) worship Hindu gods and goddesses. 

It is true that their caste feelings on the whole are not so strong as among the Hindus in 
general. But caste is there ; and its spirit manifests itseK strongly enough at certain 
occasions. The Mahars, Chamars, Mangs, Holars and other low caste Hindus are looked down 
upon by all respectable Bhils to whatever tribe or class they may belong. They would never 
take food from their hands or accept them by marriage into their caste. Even to touch them 
is defiling.^ 

The religious festivals or holy days kept by the Bhils are the same as those kept by the 
Hindus — Holi, Dasera, Divali. Even the petty Hindu festivals are more and more being 
observed by them. 

The Hindu Pantheon of go^, goddesses, avatars, apotheosis, etc., has been taken over by 
the Bhils. They bring them their sacrifices and worship them. Admittedly they have their 
tribal or local deities too. But so have other Hindus all over India. A good deal of Animism 
and even Animatism is still practised among them. This is however more or less the case not 
onlv in the lower strata of Hinduism, but to a great extent among Bhudhists, Jews and even 
iluslims, not to speak of such Christians as uneducated Copts and Kussian farmers. 

There may still in most cases be noted a difference between a common Bhil and an ordinary 
Hindu. But the difference is more of a racial or ethnological nature than a religious one, and 
is rapidly disappearing. 

Lastly, I have collected a good deal of Bhil folklore which I hope to be able to publish some 
day. It will, it is believed, thi*ow light on this question, and prove what has been contained in 
this note. ^ 

To conclude, the Bhils should in this respect be accorded the same rights as are given to 
other Indians and professors of other religions the whole world over — to be taken at their word 
in religious matters. They are as good Hindus as many other low class people of this country. 
When they profess themselves to be Hindus they ought to be classified as such. 

* This, however, is no proof. Mahomedans sometimes regard the untouchable Hindu Castes as defiling. L.J.S. 
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APPENDIX 0. 


The Revenue Village and the Unit of Restpence. 

1. lu Chapter II of the report the fact that the Revenue villap' is not the true economic 
unit of re^iden(*(.‘, and that the use of the Revenue village as tlie unit in certain Imperial Tables 
is therefore liable to give a false iiiipres>ion, has been so fully discussed that reference is 
simply invited to that Chapter. 

2. It was decided at the very commencement of the Census Operations to make an attempt 
to ascertain the actual relation between the two unit«. And in the tieneral Village Register, 
which is the fir>t form to be prepared, two columns were therefore provided one for the Revenue 
village and one for the 'inhabited place”. The following definitions were published in the 
first Chapter of the Code : — 

‘‘19. Village, wherever referred to, means the revenue village and not the 
separate residential hamlet. 

20. Inhabited place includes the gaonthan of any village, any vseparate residential 
hamlets, and any such places as temples, Railway gatemen's hutj^, ferrymen’s huts and 
the like if situated at a distance. ” 

And the following note was included in the instructions for filling up the Register : — 

“ Column 3 — See the definition of ‘ inhabited place ’ in the last chapter. In this 
column it should not be forgotten to enter the gaonthan as one of the inhabited places 
At a later stage of the operations a return of the number of villages, inhabited places, 
and deserted villages will be called for. This column should therefore not be 
neglected. ” 

3. Unfortunately from the very commencement of my tour it became clear that very 
few Mamledars had really grasped the idea of the enquiry. The following Circular was 
therefore issued : — 


CENSUS OF 1921. 
No. Rept. — 7 (Circular). 


Poona, 24th June 1920. 


To All District Census Officers. 

It is clear that much misunderstanding exists as regards the meaning of “ inhabited 
place ” (Chaq). I, Art. 20, andGen. Vill. Reg., Col. 3.) One \illage returns 156 inhabited 
places, another 25 houses and 27 inhabited place.s ; another breaks up the houses into 
blocks of exactly 50 each, and gives each block a separate name as an inhabited place. It is 
therefore necessary to explain the reason for calling for returns of inhabited places. 

The Bombay village is purely an administrative imit, and not necessarily an economic 
unit. This 1“=^ discussed in paragraphs 45 and 46 of the 1911 Report. Now if we want to 
find what is the average population of each village we have to divide the population of the 
district or taluka by the number of villages. For 1911 the figures for Murbad Taluka of 
the Thana District are 37S*7, and for the Olpad Taluka of Surat 453*3. This would seem 
to imply that the conditions of life under which the residents of those talukas live 

are much the same. But anyone who has seen the Murbad Taluka knows that the 

noticeable feature is the tiny little hamlets each with only a few houses, whereas Olpad 
represents a tract of quite large villages. It is a matter of some economic interest to find 
out the av-uage number of houses and average number of inhabitants per residential 
unit, as opposed to administrative imit. Expressed as averages of population per 
residentialunittheMurbadfigure would probably be about 50 and the Olpad figure about 
400, a very diiierent result. The only way of getting at these figures showing the size of 
the units into which residences are grouped in the various tracts is to call for returns of the 
number of “ inhabited places It is to be noted that these figures are not wantedfor some 

time yet. The only reason why the collection of these statistics of inhabited places was 
directed to be made pari passu with the preparation of the General Village Register was 
because it was thought that it would save subsequent trouble. But the results as seen 
in certain districts, and as instanced above, show that the statistics now obtained are 

probably valueless almost everpvhere. It is evident that Art. 20 of Chap. I of the 

Code was not happily wmrded. The following revised instructions are therefore issued. 

Each Municipal area is one and only one inhabited place. In the same way a small 
town or large village with, say, a Maharwada at a distaq^e of a few^ yards from the edge 
of the village prof^r is only on.* inhabited place. Where a town is made up of 
distinct Revenue Plages in one common site these villages jointly constitute one 
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inhabited place. In the same way where two small villages have village sites absolutely , 
contiguous, so that there is only one economic and social life for the two, they are one 
inhabited place. On the other hand where a village has one or more compact and well 
recognised hansels situated at a distance from the village and from one another they are 
separate inhabited places. Eailway Gateinen’s huts. Ferrymen’s huts, Temples, Maths 
and the like, though situated far from the village, shomd not be reckoned as separate 
inhabited places unless there is a regular colony of houses attached to them. A Lamani 
or Vanjari Tanda is a separate inhabited place if more or less permanent and at some 
distance from the village. AVhere villages are long and straggling as on the coast of 
Kanara, or w'here there are scattered huts of Bhils and the like, the Mamledar must use 
bis judgment. A straggling coast village is probably only one or at most two or three 
inhabited places. Bhil huts probably fall into recognised groups. AMiere there are 
two villages on opposite banks of a river the question w^hether to regard them as one 
inhabited place or tw^o would depend very much on the width of the river. The question 
is mainly ’‘Have they got a common social life ^ ” Where there is a Railw'ay Station, 
the enumeration of which is carried out hy the Railway Authorities, and a contiguous 
station settlement outside railway limits, these two constitute one inhabited place. 

It will be seen that the information to be of value must be collected only after the 
expenditure of thought and after the reasons for asking for it have been fully grasped. It 
would be easy to write twenty descriptive paragraphs of the conditions prevailing in the 
various tracts. But this discursive writing wmuld be of less value than a clear table 
of ratios of inhabited places to population. Again the value of these figures at future 
Censuses w^ill be considerable. The statement that the population is beginning to centralise 
in larger imits might be challenged. But clear statistics to prove it could not be 
challenged. 

Political Agents are asked to note that for Native States the collection of thia 
information is optionaL 

At a later stage a return wull be called for of the number of Revenue . villages, 
villages uninhabited in 191 the same for 19*21, and the number of inhabited places 
in 1921. 

4. The above Circular was strongly criticised by one Collector, on the ground that it 
w'ent into such detail that no Revenue Officer w‘ould be likely to comply with it, and made 
such exacting demands on the judgment of those officers that none would be likely to 
understand it. These criticisms were no doubt true to a considerable extent. But no 
enquiry is worth making w'hich is so easy that anyone can give the result off hand. 
And if the results in this case have been imperfect in many instances, it wull never- 
theless, I hope, be found that the figures obtained are not Avithout interest, and that 
they niav also possibly afford the basis for a more complete and accurate enquiry on the 
same lines at a future date* 

5. Alter the Census w’as taken the following Circular was issued — 


No. Rept.“7. 


Poona, 13th April 1921. 

To ALL Collectors and the Census Officers of Ac4encies and States. 


The Provincial Superintendent of Census presents compliments and has the honour 
to say that he now requires at leisure by districts a statement in the following form : — 


Taluka or State. 

Number 
of lif'venue 

1 

Number of 
inhabited 

Xumber of Revenue villages which contained 
no inhabited place in 

Remarks. 

1 

villages. 

O 

' places. ; 

19'2l Ibll 

-i ' 0 7 

S 


t 

1 

! 

t 


district Total 
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2. As to what constitutes an inhabited place the matter was verj- fully discussed 
last summer by means of Circulars. It is not intended to include xmder this t^rni 
an%i:hing but definite village sites, hamlets and settlements. Where there are isolated 
huts they must be neglected, but if such huts are very numerous a note to that effect 
may please be made in the renuu’ks column. Municipalities with their suburbs are only 
one inhabited place each. And absolutely contiguous village sites are also only one. The 
information is already collected in the General Milage Register and only needs to 
be checked. 

3. In the colunms for uninhabited Revenue villages two blank columns are 
provided. It will sometimes be possible to give the figures for years of Revision 
Settlements, but Census years are of course to be preferred if known. 

4. In Sind the '' deh should be taken as the Revenue village. 

5. The return may please be sent by the 30th Jime next. 

6. In the case of States and Agencies it is optional. 

6. As the final result, figures were obtained from all districts. In two districts 
they were worthless, the Revenue \fillage and the inhabited place being treated as 
synonymous terms ! And in practically all cases in the following Table in which the word 
“ uncertain is entered in column 3 it is to be imderstood that the same mistake was made. It 
is just possible that in a few Talukas there really are exactly the same number of units of resi- 
dence as there are Revenue villages, and in that case the elimination of the figure in column 3 
will have been incorrect. But to be on the safe side the same principle was followed through- 
out. For the figures actually printed I must disclaim aU responsibility. Though collected in 
response to a Census Circular these figures are not Census figures, but are supplied by, and 
vouched for by, the Collectors of districts. 

7. For the most part the figures produce the result anticipated, that is to sav they 
demonstrate that in the open tracts the village is the usual unit of residence, while in the forest 
tracts there are numerous small hamlets. Thus in Mahim the average population per Revenue 
village is 482 and per inhabited place, as reported. 175. In Mur bad the figures are 318 and 133. 
In Karad on the other hand they are 1,281 and 566 ; and when we get still more out into the 
black soil they appear in Ron as 1.198 and 1,108. In the Presidency the lowest ratio per in- 
habited place seems to be Yellapur with 131 persons per ^dllage and 31 per place. In Supa 
they are 126 and 49. On the other hand as we get into the Mallad tract the number of per- 
sons per inhabited place rises to 121 in Mundgod. And this corresponds veith the results as we 
go on east, Haliyal gRung 212, and Kalghatgi 408. The figures quoted above accord with 
expectations. They demonstrate what has been said in Chapter II as to the danger of 
arguing from the Imperial Tables as to the average size of units of residence. 

8. Along the coast of the South Konkan the Revenue Village as an administrative, political 
and social unit hardly existed from the beginning. The Revenue maps are a mass of names, 
mostly namgi of minute hamlets or (apparently) of localities, independent of all question of 
residence at all. The figures of Talukas from Dapoli southward bear this out. 

9. In Sind the available figures indicate the wide divergence between the Revenue 
Collection Area, which gets into our Tables as a Village and the true unit of residence. 
Thus in Subsidiary Table III to Chapter II of the 1911 Report the average population per 
village in Thar and Parkar was given as 469, whereas, if the returns from that district in 
this enquiry are reliable, the average number of persons who live ^together in one village in 
the real sense is only 96, 

10. The enquiry had best be left with the publication of the Table and the above cursory 
discussion. In the absence of figures for some Talukas and with tie existmg uncertainty 
regarding many others it was not worth v liile to go to the labour of working out and printing 
ratios. 

11. It will be seen that in the same enquiry an attempt was made to ascertain whether 
there is any general tendency to desertion of existmg villages. Very few Districts attempted 
to supply figures earlier than 1911. On the whole the tendency is definitely against desertion 
except in the Karnatak Mallad. where the figures for Bankapur, Dharw^ar, Hangal, Kalghatgi, 
Kod, Haliyal and Mundgod are distinctly suggestive of a decaying tract. For this reference ia 
invited to the Appendix entitled — “ Regions of Decay in the Karnatak 
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Subsidiary Table No, {xxii) — Revenue Villages and Inhabited places. 





Number of Revenue villages which contained 



Number 

Number of 

1 

no inhabited place in 



Taluka or State. 

of Ke venue 

inhabited 

t 




Remarka. 


\ iUages. 

places. 









i 1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 


1 

9 

3 

; 


6 

7 

8 

Bomtay Suburban Division. 








Bombay Suburban District. 

84 

142 

4 

^ , 

0 


5 

South Salsette Taluka . . 

84 

142 

4 

4 

0 


5 

northern Division. 








Ahmedabad District 

898 

Uncertain. 

19 

22 



1 

Dhandlmka Taluka . 

15-5 

Uncertain. 

10 

10 , 



1 

Do. Gogha Petha. 

64 

66 


1 



! 

Dholka 

124 

Uncertain. 

4 

4 

o 

1 








a 


North Da^kroi 

89 

Uncertain. 

3 

5 



j 

Do. Sanand Petha . . 

68 

114 

2 

1 


o 

! 

PrantiJ 

116 

189 


1 



t 

Do. Moda?a Petha . . 

47 

Uncpitain. 






South Daskroi 

60 

93 





; 

Viram^am 

166 

199 






Broach District 

415 

Uncertain. 

13 

18 



The Collector notes 








that the reduction 

Amod Taluka 

53 

Uncertain. 

1 

1 



in the number ol 








uninhabited rev- 

Ankleshwar 

57 

56 

2 

4 


it 

enue villages is 







s 

technical only, being 

Do. Han sot Pehra - 

47 

71 

.... 

1 


iS 

due to J alteration of 






o 


village boundariee. 

Broach 

105 

102 

‘ 

9 

ii; * 



Jsmbuaar 

83 

98 

2 

3 




Vashra 

70 

Uncertain. 

1 





Kaira District 

588 

1,202 

3 

3 




Anand Taluka 

74 

138 






Borsad 

90 

129 





• 

Kapadwaui 

84 

367 



2 

i 

o 


Matar 

81 

85 






Mebmedabad 

60 

82 






Nadiad 

99 

1-39 






Thapra 

lOt'^ 

262 

3 

3 




Paneh Mahals District 

692 

Uncertain . . 

28 

25 




Dohad Taluka 

122 

175 




a 







> 



Do. Jhalod Peth.i 

98 

Uncertain. . 

1 

1 

2 








itf 



Godhra 

238 

484 

13 

14 

'o 

"c 










Kalol 

68 

129 

3 





Do. Halol Petha 

166 

249 

11 

7 




Surat District 

' 854 

Uncertain . . 

73 

73 




Bardoli Taluka 

94 

Uncertain. . 

12 

12 




Do. Valod Petha 

43 

135 

3 

4 




Balsar 

99 

142 



1 

a' 


Chikhii 

63 

Uncertain . . 



.3 

a 


Chorasi 

82 

79 

10 

10 

o 











.Talalpur 

95 

Uncertain. , 

4 

4 




Mandvi 

163 

426 

26 

26 



The Matiiledar notes 








that besides ham- 

Olpad 

134 

Uncertain. 

18 

17 



lets there are num- 








erous scattered huts. 

Pardi 

81 

Uncertain. . 






Tbana District 

1,597 

4,322 

47 

50 




Bassein Taluka 

89 

220 

.... 










X ! 

a* 


Bhiwandi 

203 1 

486 

7 

5 


is 

1 2 


Dahanu 

133 1 

716 


.... 


1 f 


Do. rmbargaon Petha.. 

79 , 

335 




, o 

is; 


Kalyan 

. 235 . 

392 


il 


1 

) 


Mahim 

193 

530 

5 

3 
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T<\luka or State. 

i 

Miirha(.i 
North SaUetr** 

Shahapur 

V'ada 

Do. Mokliada Petha , . 
Central Division. 
Ahmednagar District 

A kola Xaluka 
Karjat 

Do. Jamkhed Petha . 

Kopargaon 

Nagar 

Newa-a 

Parner 

Rahuri 

Sangamuer 

Shevgaoti 

Do. Pathardi Petha 
5)hrigoiida 

Kbandesh East 
Khandesh West 

Dhulia Taluka 
Naodurhar 
Nawapur 
Sakfi 
Shahada 
Shirpur 
Sindkhe<ia 
Taloda 
Mewas 
Nasik District 
Chandor laliika 
Dindon 
Xgatpuri 
Kalvan 
Malegaoft 
Nandgaon 
Na^lk 
Niphad 
Peiat 
Eaglaa 
Sinnar 
TeoU 

Poona District 
Eliimriiadi laluka 
Do. lilioiid Petha 
Ha veil 

Do. .M His hi Pftiri 

Indapur 
.iunnar 
Khed 

Do. .\mbtt.jaoii Petha 
Mawal 

Poona l alnka 

Puraiidhar 

feirur 




>uutt>er of ll*'\enue village's 

\* hieh 

contained 


Number 

Xumber ui 


no inhabited {dac 

e in 


KeiuaiK«* 

of Re\enue 

iaha luted 





\ illage®. 

places. 



1901 

1891 


1921 

L91i 


- 

> 

4 


fi 



17 J 

416 

1 

3 




5d 

16> 

b 

b 

i 



*201 

561 

V4 

9 











166 

187 

«'* 





69 

311 

- 

4 




1,376 

L'ncerta in . . 

28 

32 




157 

Uncertain . . 

- 

- 





Uncertain. . 

1 

1 




59 

127 

1 

L 




125 

159 

l 

4 

- 

= 









121 

159 

; 

> 

2 








— 


140 

150 

[ 

4 









y 


117 

186 






116 

304 

4 

- 




152 

207 

- 

- 




150 

U ucertain . . 


9 ' 




70 

121 

1 





87 

117 

3 

3 




1,797 

Uncertain. . 

345 

349 



Figure.* ■supplied are 







1,423 

1,809 

159 

189 



Revenue village 

has been taken as 

15J 

154 

34 

34 



the inhabited place 






throughout. 

161 

230 


9 




llu 

Uaoertaiu . . 

6 

1 

-• 

i 


12b 

2 Jb 

lb 

18 











i.:,5 

It.** 

16 

17 









y. 


l05 

ln> 

15 

25 



[* Figures m Col unm r 

U-> 

141 

25 

25 



J doubtful. 

254 

28b 

40 

.55 




1S4 

341 

4 

7 




1,694 

Uncertain. 

45 

00 




109 

228 

3 

4 




128 

Uncertain. 






130 

307 

- 

- 




19.j 

Uncertain. 

4 

6 




153 

172 

- 

5 

o 

c 


91 

144 

2 

2 


.5 






o 

% 


137 

248 

- 



y. 


121 

Uncertain. 

1 

i 




245 

Uncertain. 

17 

18 




161 

Uncertain. 

5 

4 




104 

Uncertain. 

- 





120 

Uncertain. 

- 

2 




1,202 

Uncertain. 

35 

14 




79 

Uncertain. 






50 

127 






145 1 

202 


- 




85 

Ibl 

6 

4 




8b 

418 

i 


o 

i 


163 j 

370 

4 

3 











178 ' 

' 578 

1 

1 


y, 


66 ‘ 

331 






167 

236 

13 

' 3 




12 

Uncertain. 

240 





Ihe ilaniledat show-, 
thetigurerori’olumn 

92 

I 

1 



3 as 3,708 which is 
not imdeiNtoo i. 


79 

2 Jb 

1 
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Number of Revenue villages which contained 


Number i 

Number of 


no inhabited place in 


1 aluka '» state. 

of Revenue , 

inhabited 

, . 

— 

- 

— 

\ ilUges. 1 

places. 

1921 

1911 , 

1901 

1891 

1 

- 

0 i 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

1 

Salara District . . | 

1,334 

Cn certain. 

96 

Not known. 

Not known. 

Not known. 

Javli Taliika . . j 

19S 

015 

2 

“ 

- 

2 

Do. Maicolmpeth 

5$ 

Uncertain, 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Petha. ! 







Karad . • ! 

102 

2.U 

.... 



.... 

Khanapiir 

90 

44 ' 

45 

Not knosvn. 

Not know n. 

Not known. 

Khatao 

S7 

160 ' 

2 

2 

- 

o 

Koregaon . . ; 

71 

57 1 

88 

38 

88 

83 

Man 

77 

Uncertain. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Patan 

20.> 

Uncertain. 

- 


8 


Satara 

151 

2-30 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

Tasgaon 

4S , 

129 





Wai 

91 

157 





Do, Khandala Petha, 

35 

55 





Walwa 

59 

97 

-• 




Do. Shlrala Petha. 

81 

Uncertain. 





Sholapur District 

719 

1,010 

2 

2 



Bars! Taluks .. 

120 

140 





Karmala 

120 

166 




= 




1 

1 


c 

Madlia 

89 

117 

2. 


Malsiras 

69 

10* 





Pandharpur , . 

86 

98 





SangoU 

77 

174 





Sholapur 

152 

207 

1 

l 



Southern Division. 







Belganm District 

1,132 

Uncertain. 

239 

238 



Athni Talnka 

80 . 

IIJ 

1 

1 



jfielgautti 

Ill 

'39 

99 

99 



Do. Chandg.td Petha, . 

90 

145 

1 

1 

c 

c 

o 

Chikodi 

99 

Uncertain 

- 

- 



Hukeri 

115 

Uncertain. 

- 

- 


o 

Gokak 

120 

151 

15 

12 



Khanapm 

240 

Uncertain . . 

25 

25 



Para^gad 

80 

74 

71 

72 



Do. Murgod Petiia 

52 

6 5 

- 




Sampgaon 

140 

126 

21 

21 



Bi^apur District 

1,174 

Uncertain . , 

53 

56 



Badami Taluka 

182 

166 

14 

14 



Bagalkot 

11 1 

Uncertain 

7 

8 



Do. Bilai Petha 

61 

Uncertain . . 

h 

8 

= 

i 

Bagewadi 

121 

149 

- 


2s 


Bijapur 

1H2 

l(i:3 

y 

10 

o 


Hungund 

169 

16^ 

10 

10 



Tndi 

122 

1 16 

1 

1 



Muddebiiiai 

154 

rncertasn .. 





Sindgi 

150 

177 

4 

5 



Dharwar District 

1,473 

Uncertain . . 

183 

160 

Not known. 

Not known. 

Bankapur Taluka 

163 

Uncertain . . 

24 

24 

19 

17 

Dharwar 

170 

114 

47 

8 '3 

Not knowm. 

Not known. 

Gadag 

61 

70 

- 


=5 

■3 

Do. Muudarg! i*etha 

45 

I'ncertan .. 

- 

•> 

•» 


Hangal 

174 

Uncertain . . 

21 

19 

21 

17 

Hubli 

91 

Uncertain . . 

11 

U 

Not known. 

Not known. 

Kalgltatgi 

100 

97 

83 

;.o 

82 

27 


Kemarks. 


H 


xl 


iaiiika or State. 

1 

1 Number 

1 of Kevenue 

Number of 
inhabited 

[ Number ot Revenue villajres winch contained 
no inhabited place in 

Remarks. 

i viUa$;es. 

! 

places. 

10-21 1011 

1901 1801 


1 

: 2 


4 

n 7 

8 


Karaji^i 

loG 

Uncertain , . 

9 



^ Not known 


Kod 

ISO 

177 

16 

1.7 


i:: 12 


Navalgund 

57 

Uncertain*. . 






Do. Nargund Pctha 

•JO 

31 

4 

4 


t 4 


Ranebennur 

120 

12J 

- 





Ron 

8G 

93 






Kanara District 

1,419 

3,750 , 

149 

131 




Ankola Taluk a 


359 

3 

3 




Honavar 

94 

359 

13 

13 




Do. BhatkalPetha.. 

65 

367 

4 

5 




Karwar 

61 

•31 











i 



Kumta 

126 

257 

3 

11 


2 










Siddhapur 

202 

517 

3 

6 

-5 











<ir£i 

265 

797 

15 

15 




Haliyal 

154 

120 

47 

30 




Do. Supa Petha 

120 

307 

4 

1 




Yellapur 

133 

553 

9 

10 




Do. Mundgod Petha 

111 

S3 

43 

37 




Kolaba' District 

1,634 

3,260 

239 

246 




Alibag xaluka 

206 

396 

29 

32 




Kariat 

184 

400 

14 

13 




Do. KhalapurlPetha . 

104 

15S 

M7 

98 


c 


Malta d 

252 

833 




% 


Mangaon 

231 

414 

5 

5 




Fanvel 

243 

07.) 

39 

53 

0 

0 


Do.’ U ran Petha 

J3 

78 

8 

.... 




Pen 

151 

329 

20 





Do. Nagothana Petha . . 

76 

7.5 

5 

5 




Roba 

154 

•;()5 

17 

16 




Ratnagiri District 

1,338 

9,077 

22 

23 




Chiplun Taluka 

135 

1,056 

1 

1 




Do. Guhagar Petha 

78 

590 






Dapoli 

154 

922 

2 

2 




Do. Mandangad Petha . 

07 

426 

3 

3 

% 



Devgad 

129 

929 

S 

8 

J 

0 

a 

-4 


Khed 

147 

1,065 

1 

1 

0 

0 










Malwan 

61 

476 

2 

1 




Rajapuf 

1S4 

1,193 

0 

•■> 




Ratnagiri 

150 

955 

1 

3 




Sangame^hwar 

10*2 

1,263 

2 

.7 




Wnmirla 

11 

202 







Sind. 








Hydpra’-ad District 

925 

4,451 

127 

108 




Badin Taluka 

171 

725 

8 

13 

= 



Dero Mohtat 

116 

584 

5 

4 

9 

0 

c 


Gnni 

205 

829 

101 , 

1 78 

i=: 

"o 




i 



« i 


Hala 

118 ^ 

425 

5 ! 

5 




Hyderabad 

85 

582 


.... 




Tando Alifthyar 

91 

471 

.... 



1 ’ 


Tando Bago 

139 

835 

8 ' 

' 8 




Karachi District 

856 i 

Uncertain. 

109 ^ 

i 87 



Figures supplied are 



i 

1 



1 

useless, as the Deh 
has been taken as 
the inhabited place 
throughout. 





xll 






Number of Revenue villages which contained 





if umber 

Number of 

no inhabited place In 




Taluka or State. 


of Revenue 

inhabited 





Remarks. 




villages. 

places. 

1921 

! 1911 j 

1901 

1 1891 



i 


2 

3 

4 

t 5 1 

6 

1 ^ 

8 


Larkana District 


758 

Uncertain. 

105 

89 



The figures, 

which 









are surpnsmg, are 

Dadu Taluka 


53 

Do. 

2 

i ^ 1 


! 

discussed m 
teat. 

the 

Johi 


101 

501 

18 

i ® 1 





Xakar 


76 

Uncertain, 

; 70 

75 





Xambar 


64 

425 

.... 

.... 

i 

o 

o 



Labdarya 


63 

Uncertain. 

5 

, 1 


.5 



Larkana 


60 

441 

2 

2 ■ 


• s i 



Mehar 


68 

Uncertain. 

8 



’ 



Mirokhan 


70 

282 

1 2 

2 


: 



Bato Dcro 


64 

Uncertain. 

, 



i 



Sehwan 


70 

310 

2 

1 ' 


j 



Warah 


69 

377 


1 , , , ^ 





Navabshah District 


761 

4,206 

35 

22 





Kandiaro Taluka 


85 

966 


£ 





]^oro 


84 

873 

7 

5 , 





Naushahro Feroa 


94 

750 

2 

2 





Jfavabshali 


183 

442 

10 

2 ’ 





Sakrand 


90 

529 

9 

6 





Shahadadpur 


93 

369 

S 

1 

3 





Slnjlioro 


132 

277 

1 

2 


.... 



Sokkur District 


714 

3,188 

49 

42 





Sukkur Taluka 


63 1 

236 

! 10 

8 





Uarhi Yasin 


100 

335 

^ 12 

! 

.13 


; 1 



Shikan^ur 


96 

308 

' 1 

1 ' 

i 

: ^ 



Bohri 


87 j 

631 

1 


§ 

44 

a • 



Ghotki 


89 ! 

523 

4 

7 

“o 

i 1 



Pauo Akil 


04 

597 

8 

8 





>Iirpiir Matlielo 


00 

191 

' 8 

5 


i 



tTbaiiro 


05 

367 

, 5 



. ' 



Thar and Parkar District 


964 

4,136 

79 

71 





Chachro Taluka 


40 

G20 







Digri 


71 

156 

2 

4 





Dlplo 


42 

420 


.... 


; 



James abad 


182 

269 

29 

19 

C3 

o 

o 



Khipro 


125 1 

394 

10 

14 

o 

3 












Mirpurkhas 


123 1 

! 

444 ' 

3 

5 

O 

o 



Mithi 


46 

t 

394 i 

8 

2 





Xagar Parkar 


31 ^ 

423 I 

.... 



1 



nthoro 


126 1 

301 ' 

16 

13 





Saugbar 


67 

313 , 



j 

1 



XJmarkot 

- 

111 

402 

16 

14 

1 





Upper Sind Frontier 

District 

430 

1,484 

25 

15 




Jacobabad Taluka 

99 

359 

6 

5 




Kandlikot 

88 

363 


.... 




Kashmor 

62 

239 

2 





Shahdadkot 

85 

173 

13 

8 




Thill 

06 

350 

o 

2 




States and Agencies. 








Cambay 

j 83 

106 

O 

3 

j 



Catch Agency . . | 







No figures supplied. 

Kathiawar 

• • • • * * • • • • ■ • • ' ' • ^ Figures supplied in a 

Mahi Kantha Agency 




.... 



— 1 lewcas^. ijutsueh 
r as were supplied 
J were useless. 


c s 10 — h 



xlll 





Number of 

Revenue vlUage;j vvaieu 

>< iraia''‘J, 



Number. 

Number oi 


no inliai'lted place ia 



r St.itv 

of Re\! i«e 





R'^uiark 


villa . 

piaci's 

1021 

19 U 

1691 


1 

2 


4 


7 

'S 


palanpur A^enc>-- 


palanpur Sute 

5 .1.* 

ad.^ul 

iO 




EadhanpUf Slate 

Other Juu'iictionai 

State'-.. Ci\!l Stations 
aii'l i’hauu Circles. 

j 





‘ Flcuira (t>r fhe 

j or tiie 
b-s*** 

Seva Kantha Agency — 

' 






BaUVinor 

L i 

2S'j 

2 




Barlya 






'i 

Ohhota rdalpur 






Flmjre-^ useles* 

Lunavada 






1 

• J 

Nanikot — (Jatnbughola) 
Rajpimpla 

5i 

92S 

U 

005 

43 4- 

234 




Suutli 

201 

614 

1 




Other .Turistiictional 

5 >rar*^s, Ci\ il Stations 
ni'l i'ii^Lia Circles. 

597 

636 

50 , i'‘ 




Surat Agency 






Fignrea useless. 


Koiaba Agency— 


Janjira 

2S0 

227 

50 

35 




Thana Agency— 

Jawhar 

103 

506 

11 

23 




Belgaum Agency- 

Savant vadi 







No figures supplied. 

Sho’apuT Agency— 

Akalkot 

107 

117 

4 

4 




Poona Agency— 

Bhor 







No figures supplied. 

Satara Agency 

U7 

909 

31 

43 

43 

43 


Aundh 

73 

205 

S') 

42 

42 

42 


Phaltan 

74 

704 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Nasik Agency— 

Surgana 







Figures supplied 







useless. 

BRapur Agency — 

Jath 

119 

169 






Kolhapur 

1,070 

2, 308 


12 

Not 

known. 


Southern Maratha Country 

States — 

.lanikhandi 







Figures supplied use- 

Kurundwad (Senior) 

iO 

")1 


1 



less. 

Kuninwlad (Junior) . . 







Figures supplied UMi- 

Miraj (Senior) 

64 

1 )1 



j 


less. 

Xiiraj (Junior) 







Figures suppled use- 

.Mudhol 


... ^ 





less. 

Do. 

Ramdiirg 







Do. 

Sanrrli 

245 

23Ji 

37 ■ 

273 


4 


Dharwar Agency— 

Savanur 






j 1 

Figures supplied 

_____ . __ . 






- 


uncertain. 


Sukkur Agency . . .... .... .... t , . . . ' 

Khairpur .. 120 65j 2 1 .... | 
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APPENDIX P. 


Cha.NVK.S in the population of TaLUKAS, 1911 TO 1921, STUDIED IN COMPARISON WITH 

THE rXFLUEXZ.l EPIDEMIC. 


1. Refeieiice is in%Tted to Section 10 of Chapter I. The present subject is there studied 
by di>tactb. It was considered interesting to see whether, in view of the fact that the district 
is certainly a bad statistical unit, there would be any closer degree of correlation between 
Influenza iuortaiity and Population changes when the taluka is taken as the variate. At the 
same time it was (ibvious that the chance of exact correlation would be slight, since extraneous 
factors liable to mask the Influenza factor must necessari^ exist for talukas as well as fo'- 
districts. 

2. The disc uecessitv was, of course, to get a measure of the Influenza mortality for each 
taluka. Tuere was considerable diificulty in doing this, since for vital registration the taluka 
is not .'he unit in which the statistics are arranged in the Sanitary Department’s offices, but the 
Eemstration Circle. There are two types of circle, rural and urban. Consequently many 
Revenue talukas will consist of one rmal circle and one or more urban circles. Col. Murphy’s 
Table II shows the total death-rates from all causes in all Circles during the months of September 

to December 1918. Every district has lU'ban circles. To have allocated these to their talukas 
would have necessitated recalculating the death rates ab initio for every case in which an urban 
circle and a rural circle had to be combined. This being a task for which I had not the necessary 
staff I have had to neglect the Urban Circles altogether and use only the Rural. It was also 
necessary in order to give a uniform basis to the maps to take into consideration the same months 
for aifTalukas ; and the rates are therefore taken for the four months, September to December, 
as in Col. Murphy’s Table. For the sake, however, of any readers who are interested in the 
absolute death rate figur es at the height of the epidemic it may be mentioned that the September 
and December rates were very nearly always much lower than those of the two inner months. 
In three rural circles, Baglan, Malsiras and Man, the death-rate in October alone was o^er 100, 
a rate which, if maintained, would have annihilated the whole population in ten months. The 
necessitv for excluding urban circles is unfortunate. Not only was the death-rate almost always 
lower in these circles, but the number and relative size of the urban circles differs in different 
talukas However, so long as it is clearly understood that the maps are maps of death-rates 
by talukas for the rural portions of those talukas only, no actual misunderstanding will arise. 

3 It was not desirable to include Sind for the purposes of this study by talukas, partly 
because in Sind the epidemic, as is shown in the Table in Chapter I, carried on into January, and 
partly because of the incompleteness of Vital Statistics in that Province. 

4 The Table which follows is an ordinary Correlation Table of double entry. And the 
maps explain themselves . 

Subsidiary Table No. (xxiii)— Correlation between Influenza mortality and percentage 
population changes in Talukas of the Presidency proper. 


Absolute per miile death-rate (from all causes) in four months September — 
December 1918 in Rural Registration Circles. 


Increase above 12*5 
Increase ?■ 6 to 12*5 . 
Increase 2* 6 to 7* 5 
Incr. 2*5 to deer. 
Decrease 2*6 to 7*5 - 

Decrease 7*6 to 12^5 . 
Decrease 12*6 to 
Decrease more than IT*. 


o 

fcC 

c3 


1 

o 


0—30 

31—45 

46— GO 

61—75 

76 — 90 

91—105 

406— 120421- 

-135 
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3 

1 
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1 

i 


10 


3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

' 1 , 


14 

1 

5 

8 

8 

5 

1 

1 ^ ' 


29 

4- 

5 

12 

11 

5 

4 



41 

4 

4 

9 

8 

3 

2 

' '• i 

3 

33 


1 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5 


27 


3 

5 

2 

1 

i 2 1 

3 

16 

i 

1 
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1 

6 

1 2 

1 

16 

11 

22 

41 

46 

27 

21 

t 1 

1 i 

7 



T5.e.!3 h“ 'Svm 21 h Aontbl Ites in.ttJd ,1 S. md It. .o.Ie lot doUh-toK. wrald tm .to h.d to bo dl 
• j ^ . .Vm I columns As it stands the Table cannot be used to compute the co-effioient of Correlation. But 

yrdedm , > .1 vertical gg distinctly suzgests some degree of correlation, though not high. The absence of 

the ^^rmgement f outside factSrs discussed in Chapter I and this Appendix Thus 

Tih the belong to the East Deccan, and the figures in the first vertical mostly 

to Kanarf Exwt Lrrelation would have been shown by the figures clustering closely along a diagonal line drawn 
from the left hand top comer to right hand bottom comer of the Table. 



T). The exact death-rate figures for September 
then placed in serial order for the Taliikas of ctutain homogeneous tracts and tl 
Increase or Decrease at this Census placed lx‘side them in the -ame form as 
alreadr given for Districts. The ^ame facts were also exhibited in the Diairrams miml>*i 
I to VI. 


December ltdS in Kiiral Circles were 

j)erctmtage 
the Tables 


Subsidiary Table Xo. (xxiv) — Comparison of Influenza inorlably *rtf]> pt:r( toU/iyt population cfuinges 
in the lalukns of Ahnedabad, Katra, Broach find Surat. 


Taluktt. 


Ab:;i>hur per luilh* 
death-rate (fLom all eau- 
ses) in fuur months 
September — De- 
cembei 1918 in 
Rural Regi^tiatiou 


IVK ^nta^'e Increase ..r 
1>«H reas<’' in populate * 11 . 





( 'ircles. 

1 in. o 

Dex if c’-f 

Jalalpur 



36 

5*5 


Valod 



39 


2*4 

Bardoli 



39 

3'7 


Chorasi 



dO 

2-9 


Mandvi 



40 


3-1 

Anand 



41 

2'3 


Xadiad 


. . 

44 

4-0 


Thasra 



46 

7-0 


Bor sad 


, , 

48 

2-8 


Modasa 



48 

10-7 


Kapadvanj 



52 

7-4 


Pardi 



53 

4’1 


Gogha 



53 

1-9 


Mehmedabad 



54 


2‘5 

Dhanduka 



55 


8-0 

Bulsar 



55 

7-4 


Matar 



56 


4*5 

Dholka 



57 


1-9 

Prantij 



57 

5-2 


Viramgam 



57 

14-8 


Broach 



58 


1-2 

Olpad 



59 

1-7 


Chikhli 



60 

1-7 


Sanand 



64 

50 


Ankleshwar 



68 

2-8 


Amod 



69 


0-1 

Waghra 



73 

■ 

4-6 

Hansot 



79 

3-7 


Jambusar 



79 

2-6 



This Table corresponds with the Diagram marked No. I. 
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Permille death rate (all Causes) m four months, Seph-Dec : I31S 

m Rural Registration Circles ofAHMEDABAD (emitting Daskroi). 
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Compared wihh 
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Scale for Population changes 




Scale for Death Rate 
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Per mille deal-h rate (aH causes) 
,n Rural Registration Circles of 

S, The RANCH MAHAUS 


in four months Sept-Dec 1318, 

east iC.HAND€SH,WEST HHANDESH 


Compared wil-h 

or Decrease of Population in the corresponding 


Percentage Increase 

Talukas, 1311-1381- 


L.2SI 


Scale for Papafation changes 



Subsidiary Table No. ( xxv) — Comparison of Infl uenza mortality with percentage population 
changes in the Talukas of the two Khandesh districts ard the Punch Mahals. 



Taluka. 


Absolute per mille 
death-rate (from ail cau- 
ses) in four months 
September — De- 
cember 1918 in ' 

Rural Registration 
Circles. 

Perceni 

Decrea 

Increase 

Godhra 



30 i 

18-7 

Halol 

. . 


40 1 

21-1 

Jhalod 



44 

19-7 

Kalol 



45 ; 

12-4 

Shirpur 



60 1 


Yaval 



64 ■ ' 

4-8 

Bhusaval 



67 

9-9 

Dohad 



69 

9-2 

Amalner 



69 

4-1 

Taloda 



72 

11-2 

Chopda 



72 

01 

Raver 



73 

4-2 

Erandol 



76 


Edlabad 



.. 77 

2-5 

Sindkheda 



79 

2-9 

Shahada 



80 

1-5 

Parola 



81 


Chalisgaon 



86 

1-9 

Bhadgaon 



87 

9-6 

Dhulia 



88 

5-8 

Navapur 



89 

28-5 

Jalgaon 



91 

4-2 

Nanduibar 



105 

9-7 

Pachora 



107 

11-5 

Jamner * 



107 

4-8 

Sakri 



124 i 



Decrease. 


1-6 


2-2 


2-6 


7-5 


This Table corresponds with the Diagram marked No. II. 



Subsidiary Table No. (xxvi) — Comparison of Influenza mortality with population changes m the 
Taluhas of Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Kanara ( excluding Mundgod and Haliyal ) . 


Absolute per millo 

death-rate (from all cau- Percentage Increase or 
in four months Decrease of population. 

Taluka. i September — De- 

j cember 1918 in 

1 Rural RoLdstration ; 



(^iroles. 

Increase. 

> Decrease. 

Bhatkal 

21 

1*1 

Malvan 

21 

-l-G 

Vengurla 

22 

6.6 


Honavar . . . . * 

24 

3-3 

Kumta 

28 

0-4 

Devgad 

29 

2-1 

Ratnagiri 

31 

1 4-7 

Rajapur 

32 

2-1 

Ankola 

38 

4-3 

Karwar 

39 

0-6 

Alibag 

41 

2-1 

Siddbapur 

44 

9-5 

Sangameshwar 

45 

3-3 

Guhagar 

46 


5-0 

Dapoli 

47 

: 7-9 

Roha 

51 

0-9 

Khed 

53 

; 5-9 

TJran 

53 

' 7-6 

Cbiplun 

54 


4-7 

Mandangad 

56 

8-] 

Mangaon 

57 

6-7 

Panvel 

58 


j 5-6 

Sirsi 

60 


14-3 

Mahad . . . . . . 

61 


9-9 

Karjat 



► 3-8 

Yellapur 

67 


14-5 

Khalapur 

70 


7-0 

Pen 

71 


1-7 

Nagotna . . . . . . I 

71 


1-0 

Supa . , . . . . i 

1 

no 


13-3 


This Table corresponds with the Diagram marked No. III. 


Per miUe death rate {all causes} in /our months Sept.-Dee- J3I&. 

In Rural Registration Circles of KOLABA,RATNAGIRI &KANARA 

(eaeduding Haliyal Sk Mundgod). 

Compared wi^h 

Percentage increase or Decrease of Population in the corresponding 
Talukas, 011-1921. 


L.2S2 








N a r y u h d 
Dha rwar 
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Bijapur 

Bagewad 

Indi 

Sindgi 

Muddebih, 




xlvii 


Subsidiary Table No. (xxvii) — Comparison of Influenza mortality with pefcernlage population 
clianges in the Talukas of Belgaum, Bijapur and Dharwar, and the Haliyal and Mundgod 

Talukas of Kanara. 



Taloka. 


Absolute per miile 
death-rate (from all 
^ causes) in four months 
; September — Decern- 
] her 1918 in 

1 Rural Registration 
Circles. 

1 

Percentage 1 
Decrease of 

ncrease or 
jopnlation. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Parasgad 



.. 36 

2-1 


Naval g\md 



42 

18-7 


Ron 



45 

10-7 


Nargund 



46 

10-2 


Dharwar 



47 

1-7 


Sampgaon 



48 


4-2 

Murgod 



49 


5-8 

Gadag 



. J 52 

12-5 


Khanapui 



53 


2-3 

Kalghatgi 



54 


14*8 

Belgaum 



55 

6-5 


Chandgad 



58 


0*9 

Hubli 



58 

5-1 


Hungund 



59 


7-2 

Karajgi 



61 


0-7 

Bankapiir 



61 


21 

Gokak 



63 

i 4-5 

f 

Bilgi 



67 


9-5 

Mundgod 



70 


29-9 

Ranebennur 



73 

1-2 


Mundargi 



73 


12-6 

Hukeri 



74 1 


! 1-2 

Bagalkot 



..j 75 


00 

Badami 



. .1 75 

1 

[ 8-3 

♦Chikodi 



. 76 

1 

3-7 ! 


Hangal 



76 


11-9 

Haliyal 



77 


13-8 

Athni 



85 

1 1-1 


Kod 



87 


13-7 

Bijapur 



93 


2-8 

Bagewadi 



104 


13-9 

Indi 



109 


8-7 

Siudgi 



118 


8-4 

Muddebihal 



120 

1 

j 


9-7 


This Table corresponds with the Diagram marked No. IV. 



xlviii 


Subsidiary Table No. (xxviii) — Comparison of Injluema mortality with population 
changes in the Talukas of the Poona (excluding Haveli and Poona Talukas), 

Sholapur and Satara. 


Taluka. 


Absolute per mille ' Percentage Increast ot 
death-rate (from all Decrease of population, 

causes) in four month' 

September — Decem- 
ber 1918 in ' ^ 

Bural Registration ' 

Circles. , Increase. Decre.i'e. 


Sirur 

Walva 

Klied 

Jimnar 

Dhond 

Karad 

Satara 

Maval 

Javli 

Tasgaon 

Ambegaon 

Koregaon. 

Bhimtbadi 

Malcolmpeth 

Purandar 

Madba 

Patan 

Kbandala 

Barsi 

Wai 

Khatao 

Khaaapur 

Sholapur 

Shirala 

Mulshi 

ludapur 

Karmala 

Saugola 

Paudharpur 

Malsiras 

Man 


45 

67 

67 

68 

71 

72 

72 

73 
75 

75 

76 
76 
79 
79 
83 

90 

91 

92 
92 
94 
94 

96 

97 

98 

99 
112 
112 
123 
123 
127 
132 


20-7 
3- 
11 - 

13- 9 
19-8 

1- 4 

2- 4 
3-9 

4«4 

3- 2 

14- 3 
8-6 
7-3 

14-1 

12- 3 

11- 9 
0-6 

12 - 6 

0-0 

’ 0-9 

10-9 

! 11-6 

23-6 i 

7-2 . 
2-6 
22-4 
26-0 
5-1 

13- 5 
24-8 
13-3 


Thia Table corresponds with the Diagram marked No. V. 
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Scale for Influenza Mortality 
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Subsidiary Table No. (Mix) — Comparison of Influenza mortality loith p'^pulation changes 
in the Talukas of Nasik and Ahmednagar. 


Absolute per inille 

death-rate (from ail Percentage Increase or 

causes) in four month?N Decrease of population. 
Taluka. Sex>tember — Decem- 
ber 1918 in 

Rural Registration 

Circles. Increase. ' Decrease, 


Ahmednagar 

Shrigonda 

Parner 

Niphad 

Eahuri 

Nevasa 

Igatpuri 

Nasik 

Jamkhed 

Kopargaon 

Nandgaon 

Shevgaon 

Sangamner 

Chandor 

Yeola 

Pathardi 

Malegaon 

Sinnar 

Karjat 

Akola 

Kalran 

Dindori 

Peint 

Baglan 


«>?) 

no 

6o 

28-1 

6(j 

18-1 

G7 

16-9 

68 

15-6 

72 

39-3 

73 

3-5 

78 

17-3 

81 

21-7 

85 

9-9 

90 

0-3 

93 

45 -6 

93 

21-7 

91 

10-8 

100 

' 23-1 

100 

19-5 

103 

8-T 

101 

17-7 

105 

40-1 

106 

9-7 

107 

10-6 

119 

15 0 

126 

13-5 

131 

6-1 


This Table corresponds with the Diagram marked Xo. VI. 
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C. Tlie results of this study aiid the Diagrams wliieh accompany it are of much 
interest. It ^^ill he seen that the same scales have been used throughout, and that 
tlie line of constant population is always jdaced so as to align with the point 75 on the scale of 
death-rate. C^mseqiiently not only can one Taluka be com])are<l with another on the same 
diagram, but any two tracts can be compared. 

7. The tracts chosen do not coincide with the Xatural Divisions. Tract I is for the 
Gujarat Districts excluding the Panch Mahals, the ])opulation changes in which suggest diff- 
erent influences. The Daskroi Talukas of Alunedabad were omitted. Tract ill comprises 
the three Southern Konkan Di^t^icts, but omitting Haliyal and Mimdgod in Kanara. These 
two Talukas approximate to Karnatak rather than Konkan conditions, their rainfall being 
under 50 inches, and their crops the same as those of the Mallad Talukas of Dharwar and 
Belgaum. Supa, Siddhapur, Sirsi and Yellapur also lie partly above ghats. But the condi- 
tions of tho>e talukas approximate more to the Konkan than to the Karnatak. The rainfall 
is mostl}' very hea\y, the forests high, and the crops mainly transplanted rice and spices. 
The Ghats in this region are very low, and there is not the &ame difference between the Konkan 
and the ghat crest as there is further North. In an Api^endix a more minute subdivision of 
Kanara is made. But for the present purpose the tract indicated by Diagi*am III is sufficiently 
homogeneous for study. 

8. Tract IV is the Karnatak, namely, the three Karnatak Distiicts and the two Talukas 
of Kanara excluded from III. 

9. Tiiict II, consisting of the two Khandesh Districts and the Panch Mahals, is more 
open to criticism. These districts, though separated by the long stretch of Reva Kantha 
Territory, were treated as one, because, for reasons given above, it was believed that the Bhil 
element was the most potent factor in their population changes. 

10. Tract Y consists of the South Deccan Districts of Poona (excluding Haveli and Poona 
Talukas) Satara, and Sholapur. 

11. Tract VI consists of Ahmednagar and Xasik, 

12. It will be seen that — more from accident than design — Thana is not included. 
There are however reasons for not including Thana in this study. The Talukas of North 
Salsette, Kalyan and Bassein have come under the influence of suburbanisation, or so it would 
seem, and the District does not fit in well with any of the other tracts. 

13. To come to a study of the diagrams — the mortality figures are in each case arranged in 
descending series. If there were exact correlation between the death-rate in the four months 
concerned and the population changes, the curve of the percentages would also be a steadily 
falling curve. Whether it falls as steeply as the death-rate curve, or more or less steeply, would 
depend entirely on the scale. Thus in diagram III if each square were given the value of plus 
or minus 5 -instead of 20 the general direction of the curve of population changes would have 
been parallel with the general direction of the death-rate curve. 

14. The questions to consider are — (i) do the curves of population changes fall continu- 
ously and gradually from left to right as the death-rate curve does?, (ii) do the curves of popxila- 
tion changes show approximately the same degree of fluctuations ? and (iii) do the positions of 
the two curves on the six diagrams indicate that approximately the same degree of mortality 
in any two tracts produced approximately the same degree of population change ? 

15. The answers to these questions are as follows : — 

(i) In Diagram III the general direction of the curve of population changes falls steadily. 
In Diagram lY, in spite of the more \dolent fluctuations the general direction falls in the 
same way. In Diagram II there is possibly a faint indication of a general downward slope. 
In none of the other three Diagrams can the curve be in any way said to show a gradual 
fall. The result is very remarkable, and is tantamount to a proof that although from 
various other indications we know that Influenza was the most potent factor in the change 
of population in the decade — yet, when a definite region is taken for examination, and the 
Taluka is taken as the unit, only in three out of six cases is any correlation observable, and 
then only slight. 

a ) The difference in the fluctuations is very i3roiiounced. The order of degree of 
fluctuation, proceeding from the steadiest to the most inconstant, is — Konkan, Gujarat, 
Bhil Countiy, Karnatak, South Deccan, North Deccan. 

(iii) as regards this it must be emphasised that the position of constant population 
{the horizontal line) was placed against 75 on the death-rate scale mainly for convenience 
of drawing. But wherever the horizontal line were placed the relative positions of that line 
and the two curves should have obeyed constant laws. Thus, if, with the death-rate 
curve far above the horizontal, the curve of popul ation changes lies a little below it, as in 
Diagram III, then, when the death-rate curve moves far down so as to be more below than 
above the horizontal, and also becomes steeper, as in II, the other curve should have 
moved far down also, and should also Lave shown not only a continuous fall, but a fall 
steeper than in HI. 
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16. These points really take us back once more to the questions that have already been 
discussed in Section 10 of Chapter I and need not therefore be further examined here. 

IT. All tliat need be done is to indicate some of the possible causes for the more extreme 
peaks and depres^>ioiis in the carves of population changes. To save trouble these will be suggested 
in tabular form. 

Diagram I, 

Viramgayn, — High position due to industrialisation. 

Bnlsar. — High position due to Eailway. 

DhayidhuJca. — Low position due to decadence of the Bhal reason {see Appendix-*' The 
Regions of decay in Ahmedabad and Ka ra.*') 

Melimedabad ayid Matar. — Appendix The Regions of decay in Ahmedabad and 
Kaira. *’ 

Diagraya 11. 

Isavapur. — High position possibly due to the high proportion of Bliils. But Bhils are pro- 
portionately neatly as numerous in Taloda, which, though higher in the death-rate scale, does 
not show so high a rise in population. 

Diagrayyt 111. 

Veyigurla. — High position due to Port. 

Siddhapur. Sirsi ay)d Yellapur. — Low positions due to decline of inland tracts of Kanara 
{see Ap]^)endix Regions of decay in the Karnatak.'*) 

Pox ay\d Nagothia. — Position higher than would liave been exjjected. Causes not known. 

Diagrayyi IV. 

Gadag. — High position due to industrialisation. 

Kalgliatgi and Mioidgod. — Low positions due to decadence of the ilallad tract {see Appendix 
Regions of decay in the Karnatak.*’) 

Diagrayn L. 

Sirur^ Dhmd, hidapur, Karmala, ayid Mahiras.—hovi' positions due to famine emigration. 

Sliolapur. — High position due to industrialisation. 

Malcohyipeth. — High position due to increase in tlie population connected with the Hill 
Stations. 

Maval ayid Muhhi. — High positions due to industrial enterprises. 

Diagrayyi VI. 

Sltrigoyida, Nevasa, SJievgaan, Pathardi ayid Karjat. — Low })ositions due to famine 
emigration. 

Many of the other Talukas show the same phenomenon in a less degree. 

Nasik. — High position due to the town, and to the effects of the Sinhast festival. 

Kopergaon . — High position due to effect of new irrigation. 
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APPENDIX Q, 

Kk(}ions of Decay ix the Karnatak and Kaxaka. 

In Note n'hich was issued on the Provisiona! Totals attention was drawn to a region of 
a])parent decay, represented by what is usually known as the '' Mallad ” tract of the 
Karnatak and rlie above-ghat portions of Kanara. It was decided to attempt to trace the 
exact ar(^a of decay in rather more detail by getting down to the ])opulation changes for indivi- 
dual villiiges. The following study is the result. 

2. The cause of the decay of the region indicated is both obscure, and also controversial. 
In ])aragi‘apli b8 of his Census Report for 1911 Mr. iMacgregor attributed the decline in the popu- 
lation of the four above-ghat Talukas of Kanara to malaria, in su])port of which view he 
cited the report of a Survey Officer, who, working in 1887, had stated that a wave of malaria 
suddenly struck the region during the operations and affected his survey parties. This malaria 
was said to have been not previously noticed in an epidemic form, and Supa was said not to 
have been previoudy considered unhealthy. In paragraph 78 ^\v. Macgregor attributed the 
decline in Belgaum and Dharwar to plague. 

8. Ihie decline of the population of the two latter districts in 1911 was to a certain extent 
due to plague. But it is necessary to isolate those Talukas known as the Mallad. in which the 
diiuimition of the population had been going on for some decades, and could not therefore be 
attributed exclusively to plague. ^loreover it is believed that plague affected the open country 
more thin the Mallad. though on this point I am uncertain. 

4. As regards Supa. Mr. Enthoven on page 32 of his 1901 report, in commenting 
on the decrease of between 11 and 12 thousand in this small Retha. attributed it to the fact 
that in 1891 the Ulvi festival had coincided with the Census. He estimated 9,000 as the 
approximate number of pilgrims. Unfortunately owing to the loss of the Village Tables in that 
Petha for all years prior to 1911 we do not know the Ulvi population at the 1891 Census. But 
Mr. Enthoven’s conclusion can be accepted. The boundaries of the Petha have changed 
slightly since 1901. We can therefore only give the approximate population for the Petha for 
the Censuses of 1991 and 1891, which is all we want. It stands thus— 


; 1891. , 1901. 1911. 

21,000 . 19,000 17,522 

y-9,000 : 

Tib s<nm^ expre.^sed pcrre}da(]e^s. treating ilm 1921 figure us* 100, 

138 125 115 


These figures are very important. It will be seen from the Tables that, if the above percentage^ 
arc anwrhere near correct, the Supa Petha is hg no mxan.^ the most decaying tract. The worst 
tract is the western ])ortions of Baukapur and Kalghatgi : and Supa is not much worse hit 
than Sirsi and Yellapur. 

5. Xor can the decline of the above-ghat tract of Kanara be attributed solely to a sudden 
outbreak of Malaria in 1887. And even supposing that it were true that Supa (and by inference 
the other Talukas) was considered healthy prior to that year, and supposing that malaria 
suddenlv made its appearance, and has since remained, is there any underlying factor which has 
enabled the disease to get this permanent footing in a tract previously exempt I 

0. There are probably mang causes at work. And since not only does the isolation of 
tho-se cMUses demands expert local knowledge, but the whole phenomenon of the decay of this 
region has. as is well known, been for several years made a ground for political agitation, the 
Census department must stand aside from all "discussion oi causes, and be content with merely 
putting forward figures for the contending parties to examine. 

7 In order to studv the subject it was decided, in consultatiiui with the Collectors of 
Kanara. Dharwar and Belgaum, to divide the country into the following tracts, 

I The Coastal Tract, i. e.. the strip of country which may 1>e described as lying between 
the forests and the sea. 

IL The Inland nr Below-Ghal Trad. i. e., the belt of country between Tract I and the 
foot of the Ghats. 

III. The Above-Gha! Forest Tract, using this term in the sen<e of the belt of country of 
hii^h and often evergreen forest, growing wet rice and spices between the Ghat Crest and Tract IV. 

c s 10 — X 


1921. 

15,185 

100 
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IV. The hmer Mallad, i. e., the tract to the east of the evergreen forest growing dibbled 
rice and hill millets, and containing the cream of the teak forests. 

V. The Outer Mallad, i. e., the tract between the teak forests and the open country 
growing dibbled rice only in the hollows, and a good deal of Jowari in the uplands, and containing 
inferior dry forests, and 

VI. The Black soiL using this term to include any soil (it is mostly black) in the open 
eastern parts of those Talukas, any part of which falls in Tracts V or IV. 

8. The Talukas chosen for study were (1) in Belgaum— Khanapur, (2) iu Dharwar — 
Dharwar, Kalghatki, Bankapur, Hangal and Kod. those being the only Talukas which have an 
appreciable portion of ilallad in their borders, and (3) in Kanara — all Talukas, The Hiibli 
Taluka of Dharwar contains a small portion of what might be described as Outer Mallad. 
But it is very little, and passes rapidly into the open country: and the inclusion of Hiibli 
would have raised a difficulty, in regard to the City, with its urbanising efiects. 

9. From the Talukas above stated it was necessary to exclude certain villages, namelv 
(i) in Khanapur the villages of Holda and Kelil, which, being below the Ghat on the Goa frontier, 
do not come into the Inner Mallad, and are yet so far distant from the Below-Ghat tracts of 
Kanara as to negative the idea of including them there, (ii) The villages of Dhornagiri. Kakalli. 
Muski, Shirasgaon and Shirgani in Sixsi. which were added to the Sirsi Taluka in 1915. The 
population figures for these villages prior to 1911 were not available.* Their population for 
1911 and 1921 was 442 and 390, respectively, (iii) The villages of Phutgaon Badni, Kondikop, 
Konerikop and Kankapur in Bankapur. which are situated at a considerable distance from the 
eastern boundary of the rest of that Taluka. (iv) The village of Niralgi (Inam) in Hangal, the 
population of which was 279 in 1921, and 504 in 1911, and was not reported for former years. 

10. The fixing of the boundaries of the Tracts was not at all easy. The Mamledars of some 
Talukas made obvious errors in assigning villages, all of which had to be checked off on the Taluka 
maps. In the case of Kod in Dharwar the Mamledar’s lists gave no sort of homogeneous distribu- 
tion into tracts on the map, and I had to consult Mr. E. P. Pandit, the Sub-divisional Officer, 
who cleared up the difficulties in that Taluka and made some valuable improvements in the 
Hangal distribution also. 

11. After the lists were fixed the population of every village had to be traced out for 1921 
on the current Village Registers in the Central Compilation Office, and often, owing to varia- 
tions of spelling in closely similar names, had to be checked against the villages on the maps. The 
work involved in preparing the Tables in this Appendix has therefore been considerable. 

12. It is regretable that the population figures for many past Censuses in many Talukas 
could not be found. Theoretically the figures ought everywhere to be available back to 1872. 
But carelessness in the Record rooms has caused many of the early Village Registers to 
disappear. This defect has seriously modified the value of the present study, as will be seen 
by a glance at the Tables. 

13. The population of any Taluka at this Census in the sum of the tract figures given in the 
Tables, less any figures excluded as explained in paragraph 9, plus the figures for floating popu- 
lation of Ports, population of Running Trains and population of ''Encampments,*’ not taken in 
the Village Tables to any village but shown at the end as assignable to the Taluka. The correct- 
ness of the 1921 figures is guaranteed. The correctness of the figures of past Censuses cannot be 
guaranteed, as it is not within the power of the Census office to check it. For 1911, while the 
numbers excluded for Ports, Running Trains and Encampments is known for the District as a 
whole from Imperial Table III, it is not known in the Census office for individual Talukas. But 
it is believed that these figures have not been included in the Mamledars ’ returns as part of the 
village figures of any tract. The Kanara population in 1911 was 430,548. The population shown 
in the various tracts for that year in the Tables in this Appendix is 428,639. To this add 442, 
being the ascertained 1911 population for the Sirsi villages excluded under item (ii) of paragraph 9, 
and 1,740 shown in Imperial Table III of the 1911 Census as population of Boats, Running Trains 
and Encampments and we get 430,821, which is in excess of the district population of that year 
by 233. There is therefore a small error or errors somewhere, the difficulty of detecting w'hich 
only those who have handled population figures can appreciate. But the error is so small that, 
even if assigned wholly to one tract, it would make no appreciable difference to the percentages. 
For the year 1901 the Boat, etc., population is known by Talukas. The population shown in these 
Tables added to the last mentioned population will give the exact 1901 figures for all the 
Coastal Talukas. But this is because of the method used in this office. It happened that in the- 
case of the lists of villages in the Coastal Tract there was so much imcertainty regarding Munici- 
pal population and population of the separate revenue villages comprising the Municipal limite 
that it was impossible to use the lists for totalling but only for checking the villages on the maps. 


* The population of these villages for Census prior to their transfer to Sirsi is not included in the figures of 
the Taluka from which they came. 
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Consequently, after checking the villages, the totals were struck for the inland tracts only and 
the sum of these plus the boat, etc, population was simply deducted from the 1901 population of 
the Talukas to get the population of the Coastal Tract. In the Inland Talukas the sum of the 
tract figures in the Tables plus the Running Train and Encampment population approximates to, 
but does not exactly tally with, the 1901 population of the Talukas. Usually the error is so small 
as not to affect the percentage figures. The only case of wide divergence is an excess of 1,414 in 
Halyal. The encampment population of 1901 in that Taluka was 1.547, a high figure, probably 
due to Forest operations. It is possible therefore that the rule of excluding Boat. Train and En- 
campment population from the village figures was not attended to. And this might account for 
the high figure of the population of the Above-Ghat Tract of that Taluka in that year. Supposing 
that the population of that tract of Halyal in 1901 should have been 9,837 — 1,547 =8,290, it would 
reduce the percentage value from 147 to 121 ; and as a matter of fact it will be seen from the Table 
that that is the more natural figure. But this is the only case of a wide possible error in 1901. In 
the other cases the possible error appears to be within + 2 per cent. For 1891 and previous Cen- 
suses the Boat, Train and Encampment pop ulation is believed not to have been excluded from the 
village figures at all. Consequently all the population figures prior to 1901 are slightly too high, 
and the percentage values will be the same. In the Coastal Tracts for 1891 a deduction of 500 per 
taluka might be made for Boat population ; but this will exercise lit tie effect on the percentages. 
In the Inland or Below-Ghat Tract there cannot be Boat or Train population, and population of 
“ Encampments is not very likely. In the various above-ghat tracts the chances of encamp- 
ments are slightly higher, and in some cases there might be trains enumerated. But the following 
figures for the Districts as a whole in the last three Censuses will show that the error introduced 
by this means is not likely to have ever been high. 


Population excluded from 

Toivns and Villages in Imperial Table III, 1901 

to 1921, in the three 

Districts. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Kanara 

5.220 

1,740 

1,447 

Dharwar 

2.703 

20 

244 

Belgaum 

1,787 

82 

142 


It is not known why the 1901 figure should have been so high ; but if that was the first year in 
which the arrangement was introduced into the Census tabulation it is possible that a somewhat 
wider applicability was attached to the word '' encampment ” than we now give it. In the single 
case of Supa, where figures are available only for two Censuses, and the whole Petha comes into one 
tract, the Mahalkari's lists of villages has not been used for ascertaining the population figures 
but the Total figure has simply been taken from Provincial Table I in each case. The 1921 figure 
includes 118 persons enumerated in a running train at Castle Rock. It was not possible (as 
explained above) to give the 1901 and earlier figures because of readjustment of boundaries. 

14. The tracts are fairly exactly outlined in the accompanying map. It will be seen that 
if the Inner Mallad boundary is taken, as in the map, down through the Sirsi and Siddhapur 
Talukas, it means that the Mallad as a whole draws much nearer to the sea in the South. This 
is doubtfully true. The Inner Mallad is called Malnad in the Collector of Kanara’s lists. 
This, though the two words are only variant spellings, may possibly conceal the fact that Malnad 
is used in alaxer sense in Kanarathan Mallad in Dharwar. The portions of Sirsi and 
Siddhapur shown in the Kanara lists as Malnad are very much wetter than the true Inner Mal- 
lad of Halyal, Kalghatgi and Bankapar. The boundary line in Sirsi actually runs through 
Ekambi, which contains some of the biggest ever-greens in the District. Consequently in the 
Tables I have included only the Halyal and Mundgod Malnad with the Inner Mallad of Dhar- 
war, and have kept the Sirsi and Siddhapur Malnad distinct as a separate typ^ altogether. 

15. The Tables which follow distinctly suggest that the worst region of decay is the west 
of Kalghatgi andBankapur. And as the Mundgod Mahal forms an angle between these two, 
the northern portion at any rate of the Inner Mallad of that Petha would almost certainly form 
part of this decaying core. It is an extreme pity therefore that the Mundgod figures are not 
available for any Census before 1911 : but the ratio of the 1911 to the 1921 population dis- 
tinctly su^ests that the above inference is correct. There seems reason to believe that, if all 
figures were available back to 1891, we could represent the region of decay by a series of irregu- 
lar contours around this core. 

16. An attempt to trace such contours is made in the second map. It is largely specu- 
lative ; bat such evidence as is afforded by the Tables seems to bear oat the conclusions on 
which the contours are based. The population of the Coastal Tract stands higher now than in 
1891; and the population of the Black soil of the Talukas examined stands at almost the same 
figure now as then. ThelnlandTractof Kanara below Ghats would probably, if we could com- 
plete the figures, show a percent^e value for 1891 of about 110. The 110 contour line on the 
east can only be inferred. The wide difference between the percentage values of the Mallad and 
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the Black soil would seem to imply not only that the 100 line must lie a little beyond he commence- 
ment of the Black soil but also that the gradient ’’ (to borrow a term from Meteorology) must 
on the East be fairly steep, or. in ether w^rds that the contours will succeed one another rapid- 
ly. The Kod Outer Mallad values imply a sweeping round of the 110 contour line from East to 
West. The Khanapnr figures are difficult. The 1891 percentage is Inner Mallad 118, Outer 
:\Iallad 122, which shows an inversion. But the 1901 and 1911 ])ercentage values show the 
natural order. 3Ioreover it seems that, as the Ghat crest passes afi^ng the western boundar}’^ of 
the Taliika, there shmild have been a tract of Above-Gliat type to bring the Taluka into line 
with the Kanara classification. The figures fortheKanara Above-Ghat Tract are singularly 
incomplete, and the onlv one that goes back before 1891, namely Halyal is suspect, both on 
account of the high figure in 1901, already discussed, and also on account of the low figure in 
1891. Moreover the total figure for this tract of Halyal is too small to allow of irregularities to 
be smo )thed away, as always happens when sufficiently large figures are dealt with. The align- 
ment of a contour l)etween 110 and 14U on the "West is therefore excessively speculative, and a 
contour of value 125 ha been drawn with some misgivings. Gii the South the figures foi the 
Maluad Tract of Sirsi and Siddliapur imply that this contour, as well as the next higher, will 
draw out east-ward at that point. The contours for 140 and 150 indicate what is believed to be 
the decaving core, and their position is determined by the figure^ for the Sirsi Malnad, and the 
Inner and Outer Mallad of all Talukas. As regards Siipa it is pv^ssible either that we should 
assign a secondarv 140 contour line to enclose the bulk of that Petha, or else that the 1891 figure 
for Halyal Above-Ghat is really incorrect or was due to exceptional causes, in which case the 140 
line would sweep west so as to include most of Halyal and Siipa. There is one point in connec- 
tion with the 1891 figure for Halyal. and that is that the Above-Ghat tract of Halyal is close to 
rivi, and it is po-^ible that several thousand pervsons were absent at the festival. 

17. 5Vhatever is thought of the map it is believed that few would dispute that the Tables 
definitelv establish the existence of what I have called the decaying core, which embraces the 
AVestof Bankapur, the AVest and South of Kalghatgi. the Xorth-East portion of Mundgod and 
])robably parts of the South of Dharwar, 

S-ib'^idianf Table No, (rxjc) — Population of various Tracts of the Talukas of Kanara, and certain 

Talukas of Dhartvar and Belgaion for the current and past Censuses, and the percentage home 

hif the population of the past Cmsu^ies to the population of ]92h 




A. 

Coastal Tract — Kaxaea. 



Talnka. 


1872. 

i 

1881. 

1891. i 

1 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

Karwar 


.... 

t 

40,080 

43,2o8 

45,247 

44,791 

Honavar 



i 

34,000 

37,2o0 

37.638 

36,368 

Bhatka! 



[ 

28.469 

32,139 

33.328 

33,167 





103,630 

112,666 

116,216 

56,146 

114,326 

Kumta 




.... 

36,065 

57,548 






16S,721 ' 

172,361 

171,874 

Ankola 






28,599 

27,815 






' 

200,068 

199,689 

Percentage rallies of the population of previous Censuses, treating the 1921 pojndation 

as 100. 

Karwar 




80 1 

07 ! 

101 

' 100 

>Lonavar 




00 

102 j 

103 

' 100 

Bliatkai 




86 . 

07 

100 

100 





Ul 

08 1 

102 

; 100 

Kniiita 





98 ■ 

98 

100 






OH 

100 

i 100 

Ankola 






103 

' 100 







101 

100 


B. IxL.WP 

OK Below 

Ghat Tract- 

—Kanara. 



Karwar 


io,:^C7 

11, 1)03 

13,031 

14,214 

14,187 

13,987 

Honavar 



*23,t>3S 

24.416 

24,907 , 

24,324 

23,279 




36y680 

37,447 

30,121 

38,611 

37,266 

B latkal 



.... 

7)3^8 

5,423 ' 

5,130 

4,880 





43,006 

44,644 

43,641 

42,146 

Kumta 


1 

.... 



9,291 

8,330 

6,411 






63,836 

61,071 

, 48,657 

Ankola 

•• 

1 


.... j 


8.559 

! 7,973 


60,630 


66,530 
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Taluka. 

1872. ISSl. 

i 1801. 

1901. 

1911. 

1921. 

PerroUage values of the 

’ -population of previoUf^ Ci 

’n^iises. irenti'i 

^g the 1921 population as 160, 

Kaiv di 

74 85 

93 

102 

101 

100 

Honavai 

102 

105 

106 

j 104 

100 


95 

101 

10 0 

103 

100 

Blialkal 


115 

111 

105 ! 

; 100 




100 

104 

100 

Kumta 



145 

130 

100 




111 

107 

i 100 

Ankoia 




107 

100 



* 


! 107 

i 100 


C. Above Ghat Tract — Kanaka. 



Kaiwar 

170 ' 190 

167 , 

195 

229 1 

127 

Halyal 

4,932 0.870 

0.639 { 

9,837 

8.094 

6,666 


■5,702 7,066 

1 

OySOO \ 

10/JS2 

i 8,323 > 

6,793 

Sir&i 

38.449 t 

37-308 

33-942 ; 

36,469 



U;lo5 ! 

47,340 

42,266 \ 

36,459 

Yellapur 

1 

[ 

23,241 

20,302 

17 404 


i 


70,381 

i 62,367 \ 

63,863 

Ankola 




\ 1,400 ! 

1,125 

Siddhapur 

1 

i 

j 

25.403 1 

22,691 

Mnndgod 




2,214 1 

2,212 

Supa 


1 

.... i 

i 17,522 1 

15,185 

4 




109,116 j 

95.076 


Percentage values of the population of previous Censuses, treating the 1921 population as 100. 

Karwar .. ..i | The fiffures are too small to justify perce ntages. ' 


Halyal 

74 103 , 84 

147 

1 121 

100 


7-5 i 104 ' 83 

147 

! 122 

, 100 

Sirs! 

.... I .... j 129 ' 

126 

j 115 

i 100 


121 ; 

130 

1 116 

, 100 

Yellapur 

I 

134 

1 117 

100 



131 j 

116 

1 100 

Ankola 

.... .... .... 


124 

\ 100 

Siddhapur 

.... .... .... 


112 1 

100 

Mundgod 



100 

1 100 

Supa 

’ _ _ _ 1 


115 

I 100 


1 


116 

100 

\ 


D. Malnad Tract — Sirsi and Siddhapur, Kanaka. 


Sirsi 

15.493 1 

15.763 

13.891 

11,471 

Siddhapur 



i 12,079 

10,910 




1 23,970 

22,381 


Percentage values of the population of previous Censuses, treating the 1921 population as 100. 

.. .... 135 137 121 100 

Siddhapur .. .. .... .... ••. ■••• ^-1 100 

116 100 


E. The Ixxer Mallad — Belgaum, Dharwae and Kanaka. 


Khanapur 

Kalghatgi 

1 20,460 

i 10,851 

21,896 

20.326 

1 21.327 

20.035 

19,780 

17.355 

18,564 

13,179 

Bankapur 

40,311 

42,222 

13,894 

41,362 i 
12,708 

37,135 

9.737 

31,743 

7,992 

Hangal 


29,534 

28,206 

26,457 

. 22,236 

Dharwar 


83,650 

52,278 

10,397 

73,329 

8,974 

61,971 

8,286 

Halyal 



25,153 

21,353 

18,719 

Mundgod 

.... .... 


117,826 

103,650 

10,805 

88,976 

7.613 

c s 10-~-o 

— 

' 

\ 

\ __ 1 

' - - -- 

114,461 j 

1 96,589 
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TaluU. ' 1S72. ^ 1S81. IS'H. 

! 1 

1001. 

1 

1911. 

1921. 

Percf^ntage valuef^ of the population of previous Censuses, trealing the 1921 population as 100. 

Kiianapur 

Ill) \\s 

U5 

1 107 

loo 

Kalghatiii 

.... 15U lot 

152 

: 132 

UH) 


ler 133 

130 

1 120 

100 

Bankapur 

. . 174 

159 

' 122 

BX) 

Han gal 

... 133 

' 127 

, 119 

100 


13S 

133 

118 

WO 

D liar war 


126 

107 

100 

Halyal 


134 

114 

100 


» 

132 

116 

100 

Miindgod 



142 

1(M4 




118 

WO 


F. The Outer Mall ad — Belgailm and Dharwar. 


Kiianapur 

.... 58,b4t) 63,501 

' 59,469 

52.453 

51.953 

Kalghatgi 

30,786 35,309 

32,887 

29,099 

26.396 


S9,432 98,810 

1 92,356 

$1,552 

78,349 

Bankapur 

. . . . . 16.106 

! 16,297 

12,852 

11,468 

Hangal 

..... ... 27,256 

' 29.862 

26,467 

23,488 

Kod 

...... .... 67,137 

' 75,751 

74 740 

65.133 


: 209,300 

2U,266 

m,6ii 

! 178,438 

Hharwar 



29,960 

23,582 

i 21,707 



244,226 

■fto.in 

: 200,145 

Percentage 

values of the population of previous Censuses, treating the 1921 joopidation 

as 100. 

Kiianapur 

\ 

i 113 122 

114 

! 101 

1 HMj 

Kalghatgi 

117 134 

124 

110 

100 


lu m 

US 

104 

100 

Bankapur 

... 140 

141 

112 

10<) 

Hangat 

i - . 116 

127 

1 113 

100 

Kod 

103 

116 

114 

100 


i 118 

120 

110 

100 

Dharwar 


138 

109 

100 


i 

j 

122 

110 

iOft 


0. The Black Soil — Dharwar. 



Bankapur 

54,444 

1 59,373 

52,927 

54,589 

Hangal 

16.494 

i 18,553 

17,962 

16,474 

Kod 

17,713 

! 20,494 

21,716 

18.058 


88,631 

1 98,420 

92,605 

89,121 

Hharwar 


83,650 

75.020 

78,244 


' 

182,076 

167,625 

' 167,365 

Perce iUagt 

cables of the population of previous Censuses, treating the 1921 population 

as 100, 

Ban kapur 

100 

109 

97 

loo 

Haniral 

0)0 

U2 

109 

ioo 

Kod“ 

99 

114 

121 

lOO 


KIO 

; no 

104 

100 

Dharwar 


107 

96 

10') 



[ 109 

100 

100 
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APPENDIX E. 

Aryas and Brahmos. 

1. Tlie figures of Hindu- Arva and Hindu-Brahmo since 1881, when they first began to 
be separately sho\^^a, are as follows : — 

Year. Total numbers in the Presidency. 


1881 

Hiadu-Arva 

Hindu-Brahmo. 

43 

1891 


34 

1901 

371 

161 

1911 

578 

135 

1921 

1,512 

4 


It will be seen that the Aryas increase their returns, while the Brahmos practically disappear. 

2. As regards the Aryas the returns are patchy. Of the 1,512 adherents 780 were returned 
from the Surat District alone : and these came mainly in lumps from particular villages. Of 
the rest 700 were returned from Sind, and those mainly from three districts. Hyderabad, 
where the Sect might have been expected to come out strong, returned none. Except for 12 
persons from Nagar there were no Aryas returned south of Gujarat. 

3. The 4 persons of the Brahmo Sect were all returned from Poona. 

4. It is extremely doubtful whether these two heads Hindu- Arya and Hindu-Brahmo 
should not be omitted from the Census Tables next time. Adherence to either of these sects 
is a matter of educated personal opinion. Both are regarded usually as Sects of Hinduism, and 
not as separate religions. Consequently a child of Arya or Brahmo parents is in the opinion of 
manv an ordinary Hindu : and its ultimate adherence to the sect of its parents (or in some 
cases one of its parents) will depend upon personal considerations in after life. The patchy 
character of the returns of Aryas shows that a wandering preacher may have an effect (in ail 
probabihty merely transient) on some particular village or community. But the Arya cult 
demands philosophic and historical study, and is analogous more to such phases of thought as 
the ” Oxford movement in the Church of England rather than to a true main religion, or even 
a true Sect. 

5. The term Brahmo is usually taken to include the Prarthana Samajes of Western India. 
And it is well known that that these Samajes have a good many adherents, I made some 
attempts to get at the true figures by private enquiry, and circulated the following note to a 
few likelv correspondents in advance of the actual Tabulation of Religious, 

CENSUS OF 1921. 

J fWte on Brahmo Saynaj xect far census purposes. 

Imperial Table VI, Religion, includes under the general heading Indo-Aryan the 
following sub-heads — Hindu Brahmanic, Hindu Arya, Hindu Brahmo, Sikh, Jain, and 
Buddhist. By Hindu Brahmo is understood the Brahmo Samaj. The separate tabulation 
of this sect, although we do not tabulate Hindu sects generally, is due (as also in the case 
of the Arya sect) to the great interest which the foundation and progress of these sects 
evinced : ^ and this again is due largely to the writings of Max Mueller and Lyall. There is 
reason however to think (1) that the boundaries betw^een the Brahmo sect and ordinary 
philosophic Hinduism are rather vague, and (2) that the numbers of the Brahnao sect 
came out far below their correct figure at the 1911 Census. A further point of great 
importance in this Presidency is whether the Prarthana Samaj is part of and included 
in the Brahmo Samaj. 

In 1911 the Brahmo sect came out at only 135 members, as compared with 161 in 
1901. These 135 persons were distributed as follows : — Bombay Citv 6, Surat 9 
Poona 13, Hyderabad 51, Karachi 52, Eeva Kantha 4. From this it is almost ine\dtable 
to assume (1) that many Brahmos were enumerated as Hindus, and (2) that the Prarthana 
Samaj was not counted as part of the Brahmo sect. 

In the India Report Mr. Gait, in commenting on the gain of 36 per cent, in the figures 
of Brahmos in the whole of India—a rate of increase which he considered slow, and 
contrasted with the much more rapid increase of the Aryas — remarked that the greater 
latitude of thought then apparent among Hindus especially in Bengal, had diminished 
the attractiveness of the Brahmo cult, which had, in fact, in his opimon, ceased to 
supply a need. 
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A cursory examiiuUion of the Bombay City \\ ork shows that certain persons known 
to be Brahmos HAVE BEEN RETURNED AS HINDUS, and tabulated as Hindus. 
In one case it w^as found that the adults of a family were returned as Hiiulii ( Brahnio) 
but the children simply as Hindu. No case is known of Brahmo alone beinir 
returned. And no case is known of Prarthana Samaj ’’ being returned. 

With a view therefore to explaining the figures for Hindu-Brahmo '' which will 
appea in Table VI the undersigned would be glad of the following — (1) considered 
opinions on the question whether the Prarthana Samaj is part of the Brahmo Saniaj, 
or failing that then so closely allied to it as to deserve inclusion in Table VI under 
Hindm Brahmo, and (2) any reliable estimates of the strength of the Brahmo Samaj 
and Prarthana Samaj in various localities. Even if these estimates are recieved from 
only a few districts it will nevertheless be possible, by comparing their figures with 
th^jse appearing in Table VI, to arrive at some conclusion as to the extent to which the 
strength of the community as recorded at the Census is incomplete. 

fi. This circular elicited some interesting replies, I am indebted to Mr, Hotchand D. of 
Hyderabad Sind for supplying me with following figures of members of the Brahmo Samaj 
kno'vn to have been resident in his town on the date of the Census — 

Adults. Chi idle n. 

Males. rVniales. Males. Females. 

20 25 U 

He also supplied rhe following interesting information regarding the relations of the Brahmo and 
Prarthana Cults : — 

“ The Prarthana Safnaj is a part of the Brahmo Samaj and should be shown as such 
in the Census report. In Sind w^e have no Prarthana Samaj. the one at Karachi 
having long ago changed its name to Brahmo Samaj. 

S> far, 1 believe, no one has attempted to define clearly the distinctive features of 
the Prarthana Samaj. 

ily personal opinion and the opinion of the Brahmos when I have consulted, is 
that in their religious faith and beliefs the members of the tw^o Samajesareat one, but 
when it comes to Social customs or even religious ceremonies such as the Dikhsha or 
initiation ceremony, the members of the tw’o Samaj es differ. The Prarthana Samajist 
does not take DiJchsha and dc.es not bind himself down to the marriage and death ceie- 
monies of the Brahmos, and in this sense the Brahmos proper are called Anusthanic 
and those who do not observe Brahmo ceremonies Ananusthanic. ” 

7. The Assistant Secretary, Brahmo Samaj, Karachi, also kindly w'rote intimating that 
the strength of the Samaj in that city on the date of the Census w^as about 120. 

8. I extract the follow ing also out of a letter from Dr. Y. V. Bhandarkar of Bombay 

The Prarthana Samaj of Bombay is so closely allied to the Brahmo Samaj 
as to deserve inclusion in Table VI under Hindu-Brahmo. It was resolved by the 
managing committee of this Samaj about the time of the Census of 191 1 that its members 
should return themselves Brahmos in the Census then in progress. 

This resolution held good for the last Census also, and accordingly some members 
have returned themselves as Brahmo. In the case of others either through carelessness 
on their part or of the Returning Officer in filling up the Column of religion in the return 
without making enquiry of the persons enumerated, they escaped being returned as 
Brahmo. ” 

9. Professor H. L. Kaji of the Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics wrote 
as follow^s : — 

“ Any reliable estimates of the strength of the Prarthana Samaj in various districts 
are not possible at present for the following reasons : — (1) Members of the Prarthana 
Samaj return themselves as Brahmos or ordinary Hindus according as the member and 
the enumerator are or are not particular and careful ; (2) Even wffien the members 

do return themselves as Brahmos, their wuves and children are usually not returned as 
such unless they too have expressly, by a solemn affirmation, joined the Samaj ; 
(3) The Prarthana Mandirs at various centres keep a list of their owm members ; but 
migrations, temporary or permanent, prevent any reliable estimates being formed of the 
actual strength of the Samajists by districts. ” 

10. Point (2) in the above extract was also confirmed by a letter from Mr. Manilal K. Desai 
of Broach. 

11. A communication of interest was also received from Mr. Morarji Naranji of Surat 
dealing mainly with the historical aspect of the question. 
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12. Mr. Mukerjee, the Superintendent of Census, Baroda State, also wrote mentioning 
that several well known Prarthana Samaj families of Baroda were found to have returned 
themselves as simply ‘'Hindu ” and also that there is a definite danger of the orthodox enumera- 
tor receiving the reply Hindu-Brahmo, Brahma Samaj or Prarthana Samaj in answer 
to his religion question, but entering “ Hindu Mr. Mukerjee will probably have referred 
to this matter in his Baroda Report, which was not out at the time of sending this to Press. 

13. Subsequently, in October 1921. the Managing Committee of the Prarthana Samaj 
in Bombay decided to make a private Census of the members of the Prarthana Samaj and 
persons in their families, who are willing to retaryi their religion as Brahmo.^' (The italics are 
mine). The Secretary accordingly circulated a schedule, in which two of the columns were 
headed—" Religion ” and M hether a Member of any Prarthana or Brahmo Sama.*’ 
The particular form of the headings is noticeable. The word Samaj is used for the local organisa- 
tion. and not, as sometimes, for the sect or cult generally. 

14. As a result 99 persons were returned. But of these some were living at Bangalore, 
Indore and other places outside the Presidency. The numbers in the Presidency were Bombay 
City. Males 21. Females 20 : Mofussil, Males 24, Females 19. 

15. The remarks column of the schedule elicited some interesting notes, from which I 
extract the following : — 

(1) " Bombay Prarthana Samajists have no right to call their religion ^ Brahmo,’ so 
long as they are against calling their Samaj the ' Brahmo Samaj’.’’ 

(2) "Religion to be returned as ‘ Hindu ' or 'Hindu-Brahmo/ but not simply as 
Brahmo.” 

(3) In contradistinction to this another gentleman entered his religion as Brahmo and 
Brahmo only. ” 

16. The Samaj was treated throughout as the Local organisation, and many persons 

returned themselves as members of more than one Samaj. Thus — “ Member of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Calcutta.” “Bombay Prarthana Samaj 
and Indore Brahmo Samaj,” and so on. Children were usually shown as Bra,hmo by religion, 
but never of course, as members of a Samaj , One gentleman, who returned himself as a member 
of the Prarthana Samaj es of Bombay and Ahmedabad, declined to enter his religion as Brahmo, 
but returned “ Liberal Religion”, as mentioned in Mr. ’s certificate of the Theologi- 

cal College, Oxford.’' 

17. The only conclusion which can be arrived at is that the Brahmo cult is too indefinite 
to be classed as a separate main religion. The Arya cult is a “ movement ” within Hinduism. 
The Brahmo cult is a movement on the fringe of Hinduism, some of its adherents reaching a 
hand back to the religion of their ancestors and others reaching out towards something new. 
But they are “ movements ” only, not sects, still less main religions. They are also, and 
especially the Brahmo cult, movements in which none but intellectuals can take part. 

18. The Aryas are essentially Hindus, and should be included with ordinary Hindus at 
future Censuses. The Brahmos should be included as Hindus, unless the individual definitely 
declines to be so recorded, or returns some special description such as “ Liberal Religion” — • 
in which case he should be taken to “ Indefinite Beliefs.” 
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APPENDIX S. 

Cosr OF Ceremonies. 

Their position in I he economic life of (fie pnrplc. 

In the discussion of Family Budgets in a later Appendix attention is drawn to the impor- 
ance of Ceremonial expenditure in the general total expenditure of the Indian householder, 
in that enquiry Ceremonies and Charity are amalgamated. Cerennonies also include the ordinary 
domestic worship. The present enquiry relates only to Ceremonies in the narrow sense of the 
Birth, Funeral, Marriage. Pregnancy and Thread Ceremonies. 

The Honorary correspondents who sent in replies to the questionnaire were : — 

1. Professor H.L. Kaji, Sydenham College of Commerce and Economics, who collected 
information largely through his students, and himself supplied a very full and lucid 
commentary. 

2. Mr. D. R. Gadagkar, B.A., L.L.M., of Mudhol. 

3. Mr. C. X. Joshi, B.A., District Deputy Collector, Panch Mahals. 

4. Rao Saheb A. K. Kulkarni, B.A., District Deputy Collector, Ahmednagar, wlio 
also received and forwarded information supplied by the Mamledar of Xevasa (Mr. A. X. 

Pradhan). 

5. Mr. Mihamad Hashimali, District Deputy Collector, X'avabshah. 

6. Mr. Manilal K. Desai of Broach, 

7. Mr. M. G. Datar, Personal Assistant to the State Karbhari, Jamkhandi. 

8. Mr. Aildas Madhavdas Prithiani, Xasirabad/Larkana, 

9. Mr. Hotchand Dialal of Hyderabad, Sind, 

10. The State Census Officer, Dhrangadra, 'Kathiawar. 

11. Rao Bahadur Venkatesh Shrinivas :Xaik, Ranebennur. 

12. ilr. Daryadiaomal Xanikram, B.A., Resident Magistrate, Mehar, Larkana. 

13. Mr. Budhamal Kevalchand, Xasik. 

14. Mr. M. M. Shah, Jhalod, Panch Mahals. 

Opinion on the point whether the cost of ceremonies has risen pari pa$u with the cost of 
living varies a good deal. Some correspondents state that the rise is proportionate. But the 
weight of opinion is in favour of the view that the cost of ceremonies has not risen propor- 
tionately. It seems that on account of the rise in the cost of living persons on fixed incomes 
have had to keep down the cost of ceremonies to their original level or near it by curtailing 
them or making them simpler. 

Professor Kaji writes : — 

'' There has been a phenomenal rise in prices during the last quinquennium, and a 
‘'rise in the cost of ceremonies is but an easy corollary. But it is certain that this rise is 
not quite proportional to the general rise of prices. The 'Dowry’ is unaffected. But 
feasting, clothes cind ornaments are greatly affected by the rise in the cost of materials 
and in the wages of labour, and the expenditure xmder these heads has increased bv 
about 75 per cent. The ' other items ’ group is however easily adjusted to meet the 
new situation to some extent. Where the father went to the length of getting the 
“ house coloured and painted on the occasion of his sou’s marriage he now more often 
'•contents himself ^vith whitewashing; a less costly mandap and a IcBs imposhig 
procession satisfies him. In funerals the higher prices have been a blessing in 
'• disguise to some extent. The change in sentiment about giving a caste dinner has 
'• been accelerated, and people, professing merely to postpone the funeral feast in order to 
escape importimity or approbrium, quitely drop it altogether. ” 

The consensus of opinion on the point whether the cost of ceremonies is a leading cause of 
indebtedness in India is in the affirmative. Some correspondents did not answer this question. 
Fjaose who did answer it all confirmed the idea. 

The following actual cases cited by Mr. Budhamal Kevalchand of Xasik City are interesting 
inasmuch as he has given the total annual income and expenditure of the family as well as the 
cost of a particular ceremony. 
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Ca-tf. 


Ceremony. 


Oo^t of 
Ceremony. 


Annual In- Annual Ex- 
come of ' penditure of 
family. family. 


Bralunan 

Do. 

Jam Wani 
Euhra (8 hi a) 
Jain Wani 
Pardeshi 
Brahman 
Do. 

Do. 

Jain Wani 
Brahman 
Do. 


Marriage of daughter 
Marriage of niece 
Marriage of daughter 
Marriage of nephew 
Marriage of younger brother 
Marriage of daughter 
Marriage of daughter 
Third marriage of nephew 
Funeral of father 
Funeral of father’s mother 
-Funeral 

Funeral of father's brother 


r, ' 

7.000 

6,000 

1 MOO i 

3.00<J 

3,000 

7.000 

5.000 

4,000 

5.000 i 

4.000 

3,500 

5.000 i 

5.000 > 

3.000 

900 , 

725 

500 

600 • 

500 1 

500 

200 : 

2,000 1 

1.500 

100 1 

1.080 I 

1,000 

1.200 1 

1,700 

1,000 

700 1 

12.000 . 

7,500 

500 

2.000 

1,500 


The cost of celebrating Births is negligible, except in the case of the first son, and sometimes 
(apparently) the fist two children ; and even in these cases it is not excessive, and in all cases 
much lower than the cost of funerals. 


There aiT also ceremonies in coimectioii with Pregnaiicij. Piofe.^sor Kaji has collected many 
cases of these, with expenditure ranging from 15 to Rs. 2.400. He supplies the following 
remarks : — 


‘‘ Pregnancy . — It is customary among some communities to celebrate the occasion 
' * of the first pregnancy of the wife by giving presents of clothes and ornaments to her and 
“ by also giving a caste dinner, usually during the seventh month. It is not such an expen- 
“sive ceremony as to press sorely on evoi the poor. The caste dinner, where obligatory, 
would certainly be a serious drain particularly felt by the lower middle class, since this 
“ occasion follo^Ymg soon after the marriage ceremony, leaves but little time for the father- 
-in-law to recover from the pre\Tous strain. The obligation is fast disappearing, and 
pregnancy has become, praccically among all commimides, a minor ceremony only, with 
feasting still as the chief item and clothes close behind 


The range of expenditure on Funeral Ceremonies seems to be very wide. There is also a 
marked tendency for expenditure under this head to be higher in the North. Thus Ranebennur, 
Dharwar, from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, according to Caste and status. Mudhol, actual 
cases — Rs. 20 to Rs. 1,000. Dry talukas in ease of Nagar, Rs. 10 to Rs. 2,000. 
Dhrangadra, Es. 250 to Rs. 2,000. Sind Rs. 65 ro Rs. 2,500, with one case of 13th Day Cere- 
mony at Rs. 7,500. There is imcertainty whether this appearance of increase as one goes North 
IS brought about by accident. But it certainly seems that in Sind expenditure on Funerals is 
higher than in the Presidency proper. 

Mr. Hotchand Dialal of Hyderabad explains that the cost varies with the age of the 
deceased. Thus in his well-to-do Amil type he shows normal expenditure as follows : — 


Funeral of child under 10 

of immarried boy or girl 
,, of yoimg married person 
of older person 


Rs. 

65 

300 

500 

1,000 to 
2,500 


In the Presidency proper the cost of fimerals is not inordinately high, according to the 
information given. But it is not negligible. 

Professor Kaji’s examples range from Es, 65 to Rs. 4,900. It is noteworthy that the latter 
example, though occuring in Bombay, is of a Lohana (a Sin dhi immigrant); which again bear 
out what is said above. 

Professor Kaji's interesting note may be given in extenso. 

Funeral . — This is certainly an occasion of considerable importance. The entries 

‘'relate to expenditure consequent upon the death of old persons. MTieu children die or 
when adults are cut ofi in their prime, the expense is not considerable. The occasion is 

" too sad ; no feasting can possibly be thought of ; and the main items of expenditure are 

- those relating to the ceremonies and to feeding the priests. But, when the aged die, the 

- expenditure swells to a considerable figure. The dividing line between the old and the 
young is generally not fixed by caste rules but is left to custom to determine. Usually 

“ however people over forty are regarded as old enough for this purpose. 



Ceremonies assume greater importauce on this occaj^ion than perhaps on anv other. 
Whatever the scriptures as revealed and customs as interpreted by priests ordain is \s ill 
ingly done as a last service to the departed. The ceremonies v ith the Hindus last usually 
'' for thirteen days. For the first; ten davs. the relatives of the deceased are su})j*'<'te<l to a 
■' species of quarantine (suda/:)aucltheceivmonies })ro[)er bvgim after thorough purification ot 
the house and its inmates, on the tenth and eiuloii the tliirteeiith day when the Brahirun 
priest receives presents of clothes and ornaments belougitig to and used bv the deceased. 
“ The idea of these presents seems to have had (»rigiuinthe desire of the relatives to 
remove beyond their sight everything that mav remind them of the departed dear one. and 
" to have found support in the Brahminicaheacliiugs. wiiieh inculcated the doctrine that the 
dead receive things vicariously through the [*riests. The bed and mattress, (dotliing and 
ornaments, all had thus to be given away ; but now the ])resents are restricted to as few 
articles as the purse and inclination of the heir and the good nature ot the prie.-t peimit. 
When an old person dies, the Hindus >eem to regard it rather as an oecasioii for satis- 
faction ; at least so say philosophically trieiuL and s\ lupatlusers to the b>ereav( d family. 
The deceased having played his part, having Ta>ted enough of the jovs and sorrows of 
life, cannot have much attraction left in this world and should therefore be allow’ed to 
march on to the next and the better wmrld. unhampered and unmolested bv the exhibi- 
tion of grief and without pulling him back and keeping him ehained to this world by the 
keenness of sorrow and strength of love lest he be cuherwise forced to as.'>ume more or less 
a ghostly existence. Bethisasitmay, onecaii understand thefeedingof Brahmin priests ; 
but there seems no sense in feasting the caste people. Sense or iir> how ever, the fact 
remains that the caste has to be feasted and iea.sting thus becomes the most important 
item in the cost of this ceremony. Bur feasting on thi^ occasion i^ elastic enough for all 
purses and temperaments and the present tendency seems to be to gradually do aw av 
with feasting the caste people on the occasion ot a funeral. " 

‘'Charity’’ seems to be an item almost as important as feasting in the case of Funerals. 
Thus of 25 examples cited by Mr. D. E. C4adagkar from Mudhok — total expenses ranging 
'from Rs. 20 toEs. 1,000 — in 7 cases amounts spent on charity exceed those spent on feast- 
^ ing, and in 1 case equal them. ’ 

It is also difficult to decide wEere expenses in connection with the dead cease. The funeral 
does not complete them. Mr. Manilal K. Desai of Broach remarks that while the amounts 
showm by him for funeral expenses (Rs. 15 to 30) arelowv the expense^ incurred during the first 
year after the decease run into big figures. 

The Thread Ceremony is of course of the utmo.st importance in the life of the Hindu of those 
castes which wear the thread. ProfevSsorKaji deliberately refrained from collecting figures on this 
head in order to ensure the greater accuracy of the others. Rao Bahad ur V. S. Xaik of Ranebennur 
citOvS the following minimum and average expenditures on this ceremony : — 


Caste. 

Minimum 

Average expenditure 


Expenditure. 

by middle class 
family. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Brahman 

200 

500 

Panchal 

150 

130 

Kshatri 

150 

250 


It is noticeable that in each of these cases the amounts shown for Thread Ceremony is 
twice or three times that shown for Funerals. 

Cost of this ceremony in Hyderabad Sind is shown as ranging from Es 75o to 
Rs. 3,000. 

Marriage remains much the most important and expensive item in the ceremonial exjjendi- 
ture of an Indian. I give first actual cases collected by Professor Kaji s senior students duriiu'^ 
their vacation. The figures are exactly as supplied by him. The following notes are entirely 
from his pen, and serve both to explain his figures and also to indicate the main facts brouffiit oct 
by them. 

" The various items need but little explanation ; a few' w^ords will suffice to explain the 
" significance attached to each. 

" {i) Ceremonies:— The cost of the actual ceremonial including petty gifts to priests, 
" enjoined by custom or religion is separately entered here, and is intended to brin<^ out 
clearly the relative insignificance of this item, and to show how' the celebration of the 
" occasion is responsibile for by far the greater part of the expenditure incurred. 

(u) Feasting This includes also dinners given in honour of the occasion to friends 
'' and relatives on days preceding or succeeding the grand feast. 
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{in) Clothes : — All clothes got ready for and in honour of the occasion for the use of 
members of the family or for gifts to others are included in this item. 

“ (fr) OrnaDiPjits : — All ornaments, similarly, made for and in honour of the occasion 
’■ for the use of members of the family or for gifts to others are included in this item. 

“ In addition, this item includes ornaments given away to priests or others, whether made 
‘‘ previously or for the occasion. 

It may perhaps be contended that items (a” i) and (iV) should not be held to add to the 
cost of ceremonies since they may have to be made sometime or other. But in the first 
' “ place, costly embroidered silk garments and ornaments are not usually made except for and 
on an occasion ; and even if these have to be made sometime or other, the fact that they 
are got ready on the occassion, increases the financial pressure on the head of the family 
" who has thus to find a large sum of money for these among other equally quasi-obligatory 
items. These items cannot therefore rightly be excluded or held not to constitute a 
“ burden. 

(r) and (vi) Doinij : — The word dowry is here used a little loosely and includes all 
" payments made in cash or in kind by one party to the other on the occasion of a marriage. 

It is customary for the bridegroom to pay to the bride a pretty large sum of money 
at^reed upon at the time of betrothal, in cash or ornaments, which constitutes the bride’s 
own property, stridJian. regulated by a different law of succession, the daughter being 
preferred to the son. and reverting back to the husband in the event of the lady predeceas- 
ino* him, without leaving any issue. This payment is, in no sense, the bride-price. 

‘‘ Theoretically and in most cases in actual practice, the giving away of the bride is Eanyd- 
ddn^ the gift of the maiden ; but there are cases too where the deficiency of females is 
'' marked enough to produce an unhappy result, stimulating the rival aspirants to seek to 
advance their claims by offering to settle a large sum of money or ornaments on the girl 
and to purchase the father’s good will and assent by another large sum. It is this payment 
to the father which amounts practically to the bride price. Luckily such cases are getting 
rarer. It is onlv when widowers, in their forties or fifties or batchelors in their twenties, 
having but little to commend them to favourable notice in the marriage market and left 
“ out so far like so many social weeds, seek marriage and it is only again when the father of 
the girl has his instincts blunted by poverty, ignorance or association, or when, the father 
having left his family in penury, a villainous uncle or cousin seeks to enrich himself by 
persuading the widowed and necessitous mother, that tbe Kanyd-ddn becomes Kanyd- 
'' vikrmm (sale of the maiden). The cost of the marriage ceremony in such a case is enor- 
'' moas to the groom, while it is a negative quantity to the bride’s family. But in an in- 
'' vestif^ation like this, aich shady transactions cannot appear since neither party would 
‘‘ willingly admit having paid or received anything. Dowry paid by the groom would thus 
“ onlv refer to the amount paid to the bride only. As such it will certainly be an item of 
expenditure to the bridegroom’s father while the corresponding entry of Dowry received 
'' in the case of the marriage of a daughter cannot enter into the total cost, since the bride’s 
“ father cannot possibly appropriate it to his own uses. 

In almost all castes, it is customary for the bride’s father to pay a certain sum of 
monev agreed upon at the time of betrothal to the bridegroom. This is appropriated 
bv the groom’s father and thus, while being as Dowry paid an item in the total cost to the 
bride's father is a source of income to the groom’s father. But there are communities 
like the Parsis and the Brahmakshtriyas. where the male is at a premium and receives 
from his father-in-law a fairly large sum retained by himself and of no use to his father 
'' towards meeting the cost of the mariiage. This custom taxes terribly the father of many 
'' frirls and has been a potent cause for late marriages, enforced spinsterhood and indebted- 
ness. The true dowry given to the bride by her father is usually not large and is often 
criven as ffifts of ornaments during the marriage ceremony. This item would hence appear 
as ornaments in the case of the marriage of a daughter. 

Acting upon these instructions, information was collected by the student-investi- 
cyators and'the figures enable us to deduce many important results, confirming or refuting 
fdeas previously entertained on the subject. The great majority of the instances being 
for Bombay City and Gujarat, the results deduced, it chould be noted, should also be held 
to be true of the Gujaratis only. 

Marriage of a Son : — This is generally the most expensive of the ceremonies. Feast- 
ing is more or less an obligatory item. If you accept dinners, you have got to give dinners 
tom Besides, the variety and richness of the dishes form an index though a crude one 
to the economic position of the host ; and as economic position determines the chances 
of his vounger sons in the marriage-market, he has often to launch out in a manner which 
he can ill afford. But times are swiftly changing. Caste dinners are fast ceasing to be 
‘‘ obligatory ; a rich feast is not now held to denote prosperity ; the traditions of one’s 
house are no longer sought to be slavishly upheld ; education k coming to be regarded 
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as a factor of prime importance in matrimonial calculations, and eligibility is determined 
more by the boys’ own qualitications than by those of his father or family. Feast- 
ing honever does remain an important item of expense and the locality is of great signi- 
ficance in this connection. Villag(n’s do not expect coiisideraiile richness and variety 
in the dishes. Gieat Cities develop tissi[>orous tendencies and weaken the community 
sentiment : the feast is hence there not a caste dinner but rather a dinner to friends and 
relatives. But the fa'<hions of a great city like Bombay and the higher prices that rule there 
more than counterbalance the advantage of a smaller number of guests. It is therefore 
that we liiid feasting relatively not so burdensome in villages and small towns. The 
l^atidars (Xos. 1 to lo) furnish quite a good illustration ; the larger the town, the greater 
the numerical strength of the community and the higher the social status of the father 
[rf. Xo. 12), the greater is the incidence of this item. The Faivsis (Xos. id to 34) reveal 
the same tendencies. From Es. 50 at Xavsari (Xo. 28) the cost rises to Rs. TOO at Bio<ach 
(Xo. 34), Es. 1.250 at Surat (Xo. 30) and Rs. 1 .800 at Bombay (Xo. IG). Of coiuse, diver- 
gencies are great, as indeed could have been expected in the case of an advanced community 
where custom loses its force, individualistic tendencies have freer play and adjustment 
to economic position is therefore nicer. The entries for the Lohanas (Xos. 64 to 68) show 
the expense in feasting of a rich metropolitan (Xo.64), a rich provincial (Xo. 65) and a 
poor villager (Xo. 66). The Brahmins have a range from Rs. 50 at.Balasinor, a small 
town (Xo. 44) to Rs. 500 at Porbunder (Xo. 47) and the Bauias from Rs. 15U to Rs. 1,000^ 
On the whole, one is justified in concluding that feasting is an item elastic enough an^ 
presses somewhat severely on the lower middle class in large towns. 

'' ' Clothes ’ appear to be relatively more important with the non-Hindus but are very 
easily adjusted to the needs and resources of the parties and do not act to any very great 
extent as a burden to the poor. There is certainly the natural desire on an occasion like 
this to hav'e nice clothes tor the family, but the desire is also in some cases gratified by 
the lower middle and poor classes by borrowing costly sans fiom friends and relatives. 
These remarks are more true of ‘ Ornaments \ These are frequently borrowed and even 
' obtained on hire and very little is generally spent by the pater-familias on this item. 

* The large sums entered in many cases arise chiefly from the confusion between this and 

■ the next item. The former is quite adjustable ; the latter is governed more rigidly by 
' custom. The case entered as Xo. 54 gives figures which I am assured are quite reUable 

* and accurate, except in the first entry, ceremonies — Rs. CO, and clearly shows that where 

* the entry in * DowTy paid * is correctly made, the item of * Ornaments ’ loses its significance. 

‘ Another very reliable case is shown in Xo, 43 and bears out the same interpretation. 

* Even in the case shown in Xo. 14, relating as it does to a very rich Parsi family, the amount 

* of Rs. 10,000 is largely made up by the gifts of ornaments made by the bridegroom to the 
' bride, which should have been properly shown according to instructions as ‘ Dowry paid.’ 

‘ Dowry ’ is the all important item. At first sight, there seem to be but very few 

* cases indeed where dowry is paid : but the previous remarks will have made it clear that to 
' understand the incidence of this item, the item ‘ Ornaments ’and "Dowry Paid ’ must be 
' considered together. The divergencies are great indeed but still there are indications of 

■ a ‘ mode the deviation for the rich being very pronounced. Unfortunately, the ‘ mode’ 

* for each community and sub-castes is undiscernible from the few instances gathered to - 

* gether here and the ^ mean ’ is useless fox our purpose. It appears however that the Parsis 

* give larger dowries or presents to the bride than other communities , the Banias and Brah- 

* mins have a mode at about Rs. 600 and the Surat Ghanchis at about Es. 200. In some castes 
' (Xo. 51) the sum to be paid to the bride is fixed by the caste rules, the root-idea being to 

* prescribe the minimum which would maintain the wife should she unfortunately lose her 

* husband soon after marriage and be left otherwise unprovided for. But the minimum is a 

* relative term ; what is the bare minimum to one may well be quite decent to another. The 

■ poorer brethren cannot afford to pay a large sum and yet do of course want to marry. 

* Hence they successfully strive to bring down the fixed sum and instead of prescribing 

* the minimum, make it also the maximum, so that it ceases to be any longer in the 
’ nature insurance. 

Almost ail communities seem to receive dowries. This is, of course, no item in the 
' cost of ceremonies, but rather just the reverse, unless the sum received belongs exclusively 
‘ to the bridegroom, when it ceases to count at all in the calculation of the total 
‘ cost of the cermony of his father. The Parsis run into thousands and the Bombay 
‘ Parsi is distinguished from his upcountry coreligionist by more often exceeding the 
‘ Rs. 5,000 limit. With the Patidars Rs. 301 seems to be the model dowry. The 

* Banias and Brahmins receive but little and what little is thus received is appropriated by 
" the father and helps him to meet the marriage expenses. It is clear from this that while 
‘ in the case of the Parsis, the father of girls is penalised and may find himself forced to 
‘ contract debts, in the case of the Brahmins and Banias, it is the father of sons who, though 
‘ not to the same extent, is hard put to it to find wives and dowries and may be thrown in 
‘ the arms of the money-lender. ” 



The ‘ Other items ’ assume importance, since they include the cost of the mandapf 
procession, bands, gifts of some useful articles to caste people, whitewashing and colour- 
iug the house and a host of other minor items. The father receives help towards meeting 
“ these expenses in two ways — one, from the father-in-law by way of (dowry 

** received) and the other, by way of wedding gifts (chdnlld) usually in cash. The entry in 
'* ‘Other items ’ represents therefore the difference between the cost of unspecified items 
and these chdydld. It is therefore sometimes possible to find that the receipts exceed 
“ the expenditure and the result may have then to be shown as negative expenditure (of 
“ Xo. t-l). Almost all these items are sufficiently elastic and admit of considerable adjust* 
“ ment to the economic position of the father. 

Marriage of a .-—This occasion is usually held to be a little less important 

than the marriage of a son, and the father, instead of launching out, reserves himself 
*■ for that occasion. The entries reveal the existence among the Hindus of a custom corre- 
sponding to the English custom of the bride’s father giving the wedding breakfast. It 
■’ is he who has to entertain the groom’s party with a grand feast where many other guests 
” have to be invited, to meet them as it were. The Brahmins. Banias and Patidars all 
” seem to be spending more in feasting on this occasion than on the son's marriage, while 
'* the Pcrrsis seem to be doing just the reverse ; and it would appear as if the party receiving 
” the larger dowry has to stand the grand feast. Clothes, ornaments and dowry do not 
*’ particularly call for any special remarks and with respect to ‘ other items ’ it may be 
‘'noted that the expenses under this head are less than on the occasion of the son’s 
" marriage. ” 


Examples of Expenses of Marriage Ceremoyiies collected by Professor Kaji s students. 
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Ixix 

“The percentage distribution of the total marriage expenses over different items in 
the cases cited by Mr. Budhamal Kevalchand of Nasik is as follows 


Percentage in different cases on the lifcms shown in 
Column 1. 
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The most detailed account of marriage expenditure is by Mr. Mahamad Hashimali of Kandiaro 
He cites a particular instance of a marriage of a Hindu’ s son. and gives the following items 


ORNAMENTS— 


Nose-ring 

Bangles and Armlets 
2 earrings and 4 rings 
Necklaces and locket 
Clothes for bride and groom 


Rs. 

400 

500 

125 

500 

500 


Rs. 


2,025 


FEASTING— 

Second day before marriage — sweets . . . . . . 250 

Day before marriage — 

feasts to friends . . . . . . . . 300 

Day of marriage-^ 

feasts to all Hindus of village . . . . . . 500 

Day after marriage — 

feast to friends . . . . . . . , 300 

1,350 

CEREMONIAL .. .. .. rna 


Gross Cost 
Dowry received 


3,875 

729 


NET COST 3,146 

Mr. Darvadinomal Nanikram of Mehar also gives full details of expenditure on Marriages. 
He mentions that his account is of Hindu Banias only. These he divides into Upper. Lc wer and 
and Middle Class. I quote his account in extenso, 

" (i) The upper class — 

They give dowTy to the daughter as[ under — 


1. 

Dowry 

Rs. 

500 

2. 

3. 

Full bedding (silk) \ 

Cot J * ' 

100 

4. 

( )ne trunk 

10 

n 

Two complete dresses to the daughter 

120 

6. 

One complete dress to the son-in-la’w 

30 

7. 

Ornaments 

500 

8. 

Dharmaoo 

100 


” To this is to be added the expense of marriage — 
i.e. 1. Entertainment of guests 

•‘2. travelling expenses. If the bride-groom and bride belong to differBnt 
places, the bride’s relations go to the bride-grconas’ place, and ail the 
guests have to go with the bride. These expenses depend on the social 
position and the extent of relationship. 
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3. Payments to relations. If already married daughters come on the mar- 
riage of their sister, along with their husbands, and each girl gets from 
her father about Ks. 100. 

After the marriage, after about a month or so, the girl comes to meet her 
parents and she gets somewhere about Rs. 700. 

For the second visit whenever that may happen she gets Rs. 125. 

For the third visit Rs. 100. 


Besides the girl gets from her father — 

For the first year Rs. 100 
,, second year ,, 50 

third year .. 25 

and 

subsequent years till she is alive 


The father beeides 
sends sweet- 
meats to his 
daughter on 
everj’ holiday. 
This costs 
Rs. 5 at least 
for each holi- 
day. 


The father of the bride-groom undergoes the following expenses. 

Rs. 

(1) Distribution of sweetmeats in the village 

^ 1,000 

(2) Entertainment of guests relations and friends J 


(3) Payment of deti leti to sisters and daughters as 
under : — 


Sister of the bride4P(|||p 15 

Sister of the bride-groom’s father . . . . 10 

Bride-groom's mothers’ near relations i.e,, father 


and mother 

150 

Other relations 

20 

Mother’s sister 

10 

Mother’s other relations 

10 

Other relations 

50 

The Middle Class. 


1. Dowry 

300 

2. Bedding and cot 

60 

3. 2 dresses to the bride 

100 

4. One dress to the bride-groom 

30 

5. Ornaments 

200 

Dharmaoo 

200 


The brides father has to give this, besides he has to incur the expenditure as shown 
above according to his position . He also gives less to relations. 

'' Similarly the father of the bride groom in this class incurs expenditure according to his 
position and it is less than for Class i. 

''(iii) The Lower Class. 

The Brides’ father gives only Rs. 100. 

'‘In the Upper and Middle classes the father if in straitened circumstances will give at least 
something to his daughter in marriage, but some people in the third class accept money for 
their daughters, or in other words actually sell their daughters. The payment depends 
on the circumstances of the bride-groom. A man of the upper class or middle class havino* 
or being old, or marrying a third or a fourth wife, not being able to get a wife from his own 
sphere buvs a wife on payment from the third class. In some cases the price has been 
Rs 2,000.''^’ 

Mr. D. R. Gadagkar of Mudhol .applied the following instances of marriage expenses. 
He states that hehus not taken into consideration amounts spent on dovjry, ornament^ and travel. 


Depends on the 
social position 
and extent of 
relationship and 
friendships. 



Examples of marriage expenses in Miidhoh — {Excluding cost of Dowry, Ornaments 

and Travellirtg), 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


CastA. 

Net cost 
in the above 
limited sense. 

Feasting. 

Clothes. 

Other. 

Mahratta 

500 

200 

150 

150 


400 

150 

100 

150 


400 

200 

150 

50 


200 

100 

50 

50 


500 

200 

200 

100 


600 

250 

200 

150 


1,000 

500 

300 

200 


200 

100 

50 

50 


300 

150 

100 

50 

' Rajput 

300 

125 

100 

75 

Lingayat 

1,500 

800 ! 

600 * 

100 

Brahman 

800 

400 i 

200 

200 


800 

i 400 

300 

100 


500 

250 I 

150 

100 


1,500 

800 j 

500 

200 


1. 000 

; 600 ! 

! 300 

100 


2,000 

800 j 

800 

1 400 


400 

200 1 

! 150 

j 50 


3,000 

1 2.000 : 

! 500 

t 500 


1.000 

1 600 

1 300 

1 100 


500 

i 300 

i 100 

! 100 


’ 500 

! 200 ! 

150 

1 150 


400 

! 'ZOi) 

75 

, 125 

I Mahomedan 

200 

i 75 

To 

50 

1 ' 

1 400 

200 1 

100 

100 


Examples of expenses on marriage in the poorer communities were not often given. The 
following are cited as average expenses from the Eastern tract of Ahmednagar — 

Marriage of as 


Caste 

Son 

Daughter 

Bhil 

75 

50 

Mahar, Mang, Chambhar 

50 to 100 

25 to 50 

Dhangar 

125 

100 


and these from Ranebennur 

Depressed classes, Marriage (whether of son or daughter not stated), Minimum expendi- 
ture Es. 100, normal Es. 200. 

Expenses like these must press even more heavily on the castes concerned than expenses 
like Es. 20,000 cited from the same tract of Nagar as the highest expenditure on marriage by 
the richer Marwaris. 
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Densiit Ba^ed on Cultivable Area. 

1. Reference is invited to Section 11 (para 88) of Chapter I, where the difference between 
absolute density (density on total area) and a second type of density figures, namely, density on 
cultivable area are discussed, and it was mentioned that consideration of density on cultivable 
area would be given in an Appendix. The figures of cultivable area having been supplied by the 
Agricultural Department I quote the definition of Dr. Mann who considered the problem most 
carefully on my behalf. He writes- — 

The area which has been classed as cultivable in the Presidency Proper has included — 

(1) the actual nett cropped area (i. e. the gross cropped area minus the double cropped area), 

(2) the current follows ( i. e. land not sown owing to unfavourable seasons, land spoilt for 
cultivation by prickly pear, weeds, salt effloresence, and hence not sown, and current fallows 
in rotation), and (3) the whole of the area classed in the records as " culturable waste 
whether occupied or unoccupied, assessed or imassessed. In fact the only areas not in- 
cluded in the cultivable land are (1) forest lands, including kuran and free pasture, (2) really 
uncultivable waste classed as such under various designations, and (3) the areas occupied 
by rivers, nalas, tanks, buildings, roads, village sites, etc. ’’ 

2. Excluding for a moment the problem of Sind, which requires separate treamnnt. it is 
to be considered whether the presentation of the figures of density to cultivable area is ^cunti- 
fically justified. Dr. Mann suggests two possible uses of figures calculated on this basi^— 

(1) to compare the population with the land capable of provid ng food for hi man 
beings so as to get some relationship between population and food producing capacity, or 
(2) to compare the pressure of the population on the land ulnch they are alloived to cccufy 

or which is worth occupy ing,'’ 

He then remarks that if the first use were sought there would be no justification for exclud- 
ing pure grazing land and forests (other than reserved forests where no grazing or admittance is 
allowed) for this does indirectly produce food through the grazing of animals To this I 
would add two further arguments, first, that most forest land is potential agricultural land of the 
finest quality, and secondly, that much of the excluded land, besides forests and pure grazing 
lands, does help to support cattle. For instance large numbers of milk-producing goats are grazed 
almost exclusively on the types of land included under (3) at the end of the definition quoted 
above, without ever going near the forest or pure grazing land at all However Dr. Mann goes 
on to suggest that the second use is really the use to which the figures are expected to be put. In 
other words it is sought '' to compare the pressure of the population on what I may call ‘ occupi- 
able ’ land in various parts of the country, and has nothing to do directly with the land as a 
source of food supply * I lam afraid that the purpose of the figures as obtained in past 
Censuses has not been argued out to such a fine point. Mr. Gait in his report on the Census of 
India 1911, while justifying the use of '' cultivable area as a basis on which to calculate density 
in India, a country dependent in the main on agriculture, was rather cautions in avoiding any 
refinement of the argument, and closed the discussion (p. 26) with the following words : — 

'' 111 India there is no doubt whatever that it (i. e. density) “ is dependent, if not sole- 
ly on the area under cultivation, at least on the sum total of the agricultural conditions, of 
which this is one of the most important, which taken together determine the productiveness 
of the soil 

Mr. MacGregor ( p. 3 of the Bombay Report, 1911) spoke of the figures as ‘‘ a guide to the 
population that a particular area can support and the fertility of the soil in terms of the popula- 
tion. ” This distinctly suggests Dr. Mann's first possible use for the figures. 

3. I find the following objections to the use of '' cultivable area '' as a basis for calculating 
density : — first, the obscuration of the grazing and allied cattle industries, secondly, the falsity 
of the implied assumption, that all food consumed is produced on the spot, and thirdly, the omis- 
sion to take into consideration subsidiary sources of food supply not dependent on land. As an 
example of the first I would draw attention to the densities of Thasrain Kairaand Viramgam 
in Ahmedabad in the maps of the 1911 Report. These Talukas are largely occupied by 
^aziers and support a normal grazier population. Such regions are necessarily sparsely 
inhabited, since grazing requires wide spaces. But when we calculate their density to cultivable 
area we get the impression of a thickly ])opulated region. The whole method seems to me 
unsound, because in the second calculation the figures for graziers are included in density calcula- 
tions based on a limited area which they themselves do not utihse. It may he objected to this 
that the graziers do utilise this area by consuming its produce. In the same way it mav be conver- 
sely argued that we ought to have maps of density based on available grazing land, since cultiva- 
tors consume milk and purchase cattle. With regard to the second"^ objecticn it can 
hardly be denied that isolation of individual small regions in India is gradually passing i way. 
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In the great fa mine in Orissa in the middle of the last century the high death-roll was due to 
the wrong assumption that grain would move from where it was produced to where it was wanted ; 
and the failure of that assumption was the direct cause of the whole of our subsequent famine 
relief system. But in recent famines, though there has been need to import into India proper 
food from Burma, Australia and elsewhere, when once that food was in the country there was no 
need to compel its movement toward the affected regions. Both imported food and locally 
produced food move freely nowadays in accordance with economic demands. Consequently 
theargumentthatanyTalukawillonly support so many people as it is likely to be able to 
produce food for is hardly sound. As an example of the third objection, a fairly 
considerable population on the coast supports itself by fishing, thereby materially 
enhancing the food supply . As this population has to live somewhere, it lives in the coast 
villages, thus — to use Mr. MacGregor’s phrase — enhancing the impression of the fertility of 
the soil in terms of population.” It is true that Mr. MacGregor in his report mentioned these 
fishermen. But the mafs did not, 

4. To turn to the case of Sind it will be seen from the 1911 Eeport that while the density 
was calculated on cultivable area in the Presidency proper, it was calculated on cultivated area 
in Sind. This had all the more drastic effect on the figures because the ratio of cultivated to 
cultivable area in Sind is far lower than in the Presidency. The result was a composite Table 
and a composite map, based on two different bases (see the second map opposite p. 3 of the 1911 
Report). As I was not satisfied with this arrangement I consulted Dr. Mann who replies as 
follows : — 

► 

“ In Sind the 1911 map is no longer based on the cultivable, but on the actually cultivated 
area .... I can quite see why this was done, for the system of agriculture adopted in a large 
part of Sind involves the assumption that land can only be cultivated once in several years, and 
that hence, the reaUy cultivable land in any year is not much more than the actually cultivated 
land, and that the pressure of population on cultivable land is better indicated by taking the land 
actually cultivated as cultivable. I do not agree with this assumption at all. Better methods 
of agriculture, increased supplies of water, and many other things may make possible a larger 
proportion of cultivated area, or may even bring part of the desert under cultivation, and, if 
it does so, the maps and table for succeeding censuses ^vill be in no sense comparable. I certainly 
think that your maps in Sind should compare the population with the whole of the cultivated 

land This has the advantage of gi\ung you a figure comparable with that in the Presidency 

proper, and in other parts of India, and gives the pressure of the population on the land, if the 
maximum possible of the latter is culiiivated.” 

I think this argument is eminently sound. In the 1911 Report (p. 3) Mr. MacGregor 
justified the taking of the actual cultivated area in Sind as the base by the argument that even 
^ the desert would grow crops if irrigation were available, and the extent of cultivation varies 

with inundation.” So far I can see the same argument might be applied anywhere. For 
instance in the East Deccan new storage reserviors would render cultivable areas now unoccupied, 
and the extent of cultivation in any year varies with the rainfall. Nor is the system of rotational 
fallows confined to Sind. To use a slang but very expressive phrase — Sind is in the same 
position as the Deccan only more so. The change in the basis of the calculations with regards 
Sind must be carefully borne in mind when comparing the map of the last Census with the 
Table given at the end of this Appendix. 

5. Even after the problems raised above had been decided, it was found difficult to arrive 
at the ratio of population to cultiv^atble area, for the following reasons. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment had supplied figures of cultivable area by Talukas. But these figures were for the ‘‘ report- 
ing area ” only. Reporting area means those villages which supply returns of crops, etc., to the 
Agricultural Department. But the only convenient population figures available were those for 
entire Talukas. In order to arrive at density to cultivable area it was necessary to exqjude 
the population of those villages which do not report. To have ascertained the names of such 
callages from Collectors (the Agricultural Department could not supply them since their returns 
are received consolidated from Districts) and to have then traced the name of each into the 
Registers of population by Villages in the Central Compilation Office was utterly impos- 
sible. I therefore consulted the Office of the Director of Land Records, and found that that 
Officer had just received from Districts one of his larger returns, in which a number of statistics 
were given for each Survey class of village in each Taluka, including the consolidated population 
of those villages. By survey class ” I mean the classes into which villages are divided in 
relation to their tenure and the character of their survey and settlement. It was found from 
the returns that the following are the classes — Ryotwari, Non-ryotwari Permanently settled, 
Non-rvotwari Temporarily settled, and Alienated. And these four classes were further cross- 
divided into eight according to whether the figures were based on Survey or on Estimate. Of 
these eight classes I was informed that only Surveyed Ryotwari and Surveyed Alienated submit 
returns to the Agricultural Department. Consequently the population given for these two classes 
in the returns in the Office of the Director of Land Records is the population figure utilised for 
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this Appendix. As a precaution the populations of the eii;ht different classes in the District 
were summed and compared with the current population at this Census. 

It was found that some Collectors had utilised the Provisional and some the Final Census 
Totals. But the diderence between these is negligible for the purposes of this study. I am 
satisfied that the population taken is correct, provided that it is tDic that the figures of cuhivable 
areasuppliedhg the Agricultural Departuient are for villages of onhj the two Surveg classes 
mentioned, 

6. It will be seen from the Table at the end of this Appendix that some Talukas show a less 
density on cultivable area than on total area. This is explicable on the assumptions (1) that in 
those Tv^lukas the un cultivable area is very small . and (2) that the non -reporting villages contain 
proportionately a denser population than the reporting. As a purely imaginary example — ■ 

Total area 500 square miles. 

Total population 50,000 persons. 

Absolute density, 100 persons per square mile. 

Non-reporting villages, area 150 square miles : }X)pulatioD 25.000 persons. 

Reporting villages, area 350 square miles : population 25,000 persons : cultivable 
area 300 square miles. 

Density to cultivable area in reporting villages 25,000 -f- 300 = S3 persons per 
square mile. 

7. Unfortunately in the 1911 Report there is no explanation of the method of arriving at 
the figures, either by defining “ cultivable area or by explaining what population was excluded. 
Nor are Talukwar figures given in that report, so that, while we know from the maps certain limits 
within which the Taluka density must have fallen, we do not know the exact densities per 
square mile. Certainly some method must have been followed more or less on the lines indicated 
above to arrive at the ratios, since the figures approximate, though they do not exactly tally. 
Thus, in the case of Gujarat with an increased population, while the Absolute Density rises from 
276to 292, the Density on Cultivable Area falls from 357 to 314. Though such an apparent para- 
dox may be due to difference of method it is perfectly possible that it might occur even if exact- 
ly similar methods were followed. Thus, every new surveyed Alienated \dllage will necessarily 
alter the figure of Density on cultivable area, sometimes very minutely, but sometimes to an 
iippreciable extent. Resurveys of Ryotwari villages, survey corrections otherwise than at 
resurvey, and so on, unavoidably alter the area classifiable as cultivable. 

8. In view of the shifting and uncertain character of the two sets of figures which form the 
bases of the ratio of persons to cultivable area 1 have not thought it desirable to prepare maps. 
But the full figures are given by Talukas. 

9. The only region in which the differences between the two types of Density are extreme 
is Kanara, where the exclusion of the vast Forest areas makes a noticeable change. Generally 
speaking the Coastal tracts, as would be expected, show a much higher density than the inland 
tracts. The Charotar of Kaira also shows high density, though the small divergence between the 
two sets of figures show that uncultivable land is there very small in extent. The influence of 
cities and towns shows clearly through the Table, density rising wherever there is any large 
urban population, 

10. There is some doubt whether it will ever again be possible without great trouble to 
arrive at this type of density by Talukas, since the Agricultural returns have been changed from 
the Taluka to the District basis, and the year .which the Director took for his figures of cultivable 
area (1914-15), was the last year under the old system. 
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Siibsidinnj Table No. (xxxi). Absolute Density and Density on Cultivable Area compared by 

Talukas, Districts and Natural Divisions, 1921. 

Notes. — 1. Cultivable area (defined in text) is the figure for 1914-15. 


2. In the Column for Density -per Square Mile of Total Area the figure differs from that 
shown in Subsidiary Table No. 23 in the following cases— -Whole Presidency, Decan and West 
Khande.sh, owing to the exclusion in this Table of the Mewas Estates. 






Density per 

Density per , 

Density per 

Density per 





square mile 

square mile i 

square mile 

square mile 

Natural Division, District or Taluka. 



on the 
total 

Oi culti- 
vable i 

on the 
total 

of culti- 
vable 






area. 

area. 

area. 

area. 






1921. 

1 

1921. 

i 

1911. 

1911. 

ALL DISTRICTS 





14S 

::22 

160 

308 

OVJARAT 





292 

344 

276 

357 

AHMEDABAD 





233 

249 

215 

277 

Dhandhuka 




I 

J 

91 

63 



Do. Gouha Pet ha 






Dholka 




124 

102 



North Daskroi 

Prantij 




\ 

1,824 

2.295 



Do. Modasa Petha 




/ 

209 

187 



South Daskroi, and 

Sanand Petha 

Viramgam 




} 

211 

189 








200 

157 



BROACH 





210 

288 

209 

283 

Aniod 





199 

236 



Ankleshwar 






303 



Do. Hansot Petha 




/ 

232 



Broach 




439 

534 



Jambusar 





101 

234 



Vaghra 





84 

138 



KATRA 





445 

512 

433 

509 

Anand 





602 

678 



Borsad 





703 

771 



Kapadvanj 





295 

356 



Matar 





259 

304 



Mehmedabad 





386 

453 



Nadi ad 





620 

701 ’ 



Thasra 





299 

359 



RANCH MAHALS 





233 

224 

201 

287 

Dohad 

Do. Jhalod Petha 




1 

213 

212 : 



Codhra 





239 

256 



Kalol 

Do. Halol Petha 




1 

; 

256 

.199 



SURAT 




I 

i 

408 

531 

396 

613 

Bardoli 




h 

396 

449 



Do. Valod Petha 




I j- 



Bulsar 





460 

558 



Chikhli 





382 

418 



Chora.si 





1,536 

2,178 

1 


Jalalpur 





432 

4608 

j 


^Mandvi 





183 

273 



01 pad 





174 

269 

! 


Pardi 




i 

i 

406 

463 



KONKAN 




! 

I 

222 

512 

227 

509 

KANARA 





102 

J 673 

109 

722 

Ankola 




I 

104 

753 



Honavar 

Do. Bhatkal Petha 




\l 

230 

1,256 



Karwar 




\j 

211 

; 1,119 

1 


Kumta 





287 

1,106 



Siddapur 




i 

102 

565 



Sitvi 




I 

81 

435 



Haliyal 





38 

338 ■ 



Do. Supa Petha 
Yellapur 





36 

326 

[ ^ 
1 


Do. Mundgod Petha 




j/ 


i 

1 i 

I 
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Natural Division, District or Taluka. 


Density per s Density per ; 
square mile J square mile 
on the ! of culti- < 
total vable 


area, 

19*21. 


area, 

1921. 


i 

Density per i Density per 
square mile ’ square mile 
on the ' of culti' 
total vable 

area, i area, 

1911. 19U. 


KOLABA 


All bag 

Karjat . . . . • • ■ ^ 

Do. Khalapur Petha . . . . • • j 

Mafaad . , . . . , , 

Mangaon . . . . . . 

Panvel . . . . • • ; ^ 

Do. Uran Petha . , . . . . 3 

Pen ^ . . . . , . ' 1 

Do. Xagothna Petha . . . . « . ■ ^ 

Roba . . . . . . ' 


RATXAGIPvI 


Chiplun . . . . " ^ 

Do. Guhagar Petha . . . . • • ? 

Dapoli , . . . ' • 1 ( 

Do. Mandangad Petha . . . , . . ) 


Deogad . . . . ♦ . 

Khed . . . . . • [ 

Malvan . . . . . • ; 

Rajapur . . - . . . j 

Ratnagiri . . . . . - j 

Sangameshwar . . . . . • J 

Vengurla . . . . . • i 

THANA including EOIVIBAY SUBUEBAK DISTRICT, j 

i 


Bassein 

BhiTvandi 

Dahanu 

Do. Umbargaon Petha 
Kalyan 
Mahim 
Murbad 
North SaJsette 
South ,, 

Shahapur 

Vada 

Do. Mokhada Petha 



* I 




DECCAS^ 

AHMEDNAGAR 


Akola 

Karjat 

Do. Jamkhed Petha 
Kopargaon 
Nagar 
Newasa 
Pamer 
Rahuri 
Sangamner 
Shevgaon 

Do. Pathardi Petha 
Shrigonda 


EAST KHANDESH 


Amalner 

Parola 

Bhu^iavai 

Do. Edlabad Petha 
Chali-gaon 
Chopda 
Erandoi 
Jalgaon 
Jamner 
Pachora 

Do. Bhadgaon Petha 
Raver 
Yaval 


!> 


} 

1 

i 

i 


260 

i 310 

410 

705 

229 

413 

232 

127 

219 

SO 

336 

576 

233 

431 

225 

167 

289 

694 

280 

1.138 

294 

; 671 

274 

712 

244 

i 328 

446 

i 709 

248 

i 690 

344 

848 

229 

467 

745 

1,181 

255 

f 

i 529 

j 

394 

911 1 

288 

' 559 j 

248 

524 1 

327 

5 i 8 J 

229 

523 ! 

157 

320 ; 

f 

839 

1,288 i 

128 

j 319 ; 

121 

' 277 ! 

1 i 

} [ 

162 

i 1 

; 1 

1 226 i 

I 1 

111 

1 ; 

1 145 i 

118 

1 

191 ! 

47 

65 1 

81 

154 1 

194 

218 j 

184 

240 ^ 

87 1 

101 j 

93 

124 , 

135 ' 

181 

103 1 

153 1 

87 ! 

99 

89 i 

111 f 

76 i 

t 

101 ' 

t 

1 

236 1 

I 

329 I 

240 1 

j 

364 1 

239 

341 ' 

197 

291 i 

224 

339 ! 

263 

265 ‘ 

307 } 

419 1 

196 1 

/ 

249 , 

255 ! 

319 j 

232 j 

386 ' 

243 ' 

414 * 





I 


302 


396 


; \ 


172 , 

i 

143 ! 


227 


470 


465 


513 


288 

186 


291 
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Natural Division. District or Taluka. 


Density per 
square mile 
on the 
total 
area. 
1021. 


Density per Density per 
square mile square mile 
of cultiv- on the 
able total 

area, area, 

1921. 1911. 


WEST KHANDESH 

Dhuli a 

Nandurbar 

Navapur 

Sakri 

Shahada 

Shirpur 

Sindkheda 

Taloda 

NASIK 

Chandor 

Dindori 

Igatpuri 

Kalvan 

Malegaon 

Nandgaon 

Nasik 

Niphad 

Peint 

Baglan (or Satana) 

Sinnar 

Yeola 


POONA 

Bhimthadi 

Do. Dhond Petha 
Haveli 

Do. MiiPhi Petha 
Poona Taluka 
indapur 
Junnar 

Do. Amhegaon Petha 
Mavai 
Purandhar 
Sir'.r 

SATARA 


Javli 

Do. Mdlcolmpcth Petha 
Karad 
KhanaiJur 
Khatav 
Koregaon 
Man 
Pat an 
Saiara 
Ta'^gaon 
Wai 

Do. Khandala Petha 
Walva 

Do. Shirala Petha 
SHOLAPUR 

Barsi 

Karmala 

Madha 

Malshiras 

Pandharpur 

S angola 

Sholapur 


KAIiSATAK 

BELOAUM 

Athni 

Beigaum 

Do. Chandgad Petha 
Cliikodi 
Hukeri 
Gokak 
Khanapur 
Parasgad 

Do. Murgod Petha 
Sampgaon 



} 

1 


i 


i 

y 


} 


1 

( 



113 1 

225 

107 

180 1 

293 

107 1 

172 

145 

225 

95 : 

263 , 

182 ' 

231 

45 

388 

142 

211 

154 

127 

158 

120 

158 i 

193 

283 ' 

113 

201 i 

130 

200 ‘ 

109 

178 , 

286 

397 ! 

188 

247 

123 

280 

108 

192 

1 15 

152 1 

118 . 

144 ' 

188 ; 

252 

200 

133 , 

167 

449 

628 1 

1 

107 

136 ; 

167 

230 ; 

159 > 

224 ! 

1 

186 

295 i 

149 

199 i 

101 

120 I 

209 

283 

224 

160 1 

1 

266 ! 

347 ^ 

454 i 

148 

185 ; 

158 , 

189 1 

207 : 

268 


88 1 

126 


225 

382 


330 

441 


233 

291 


210 i 

323 


292 

359 1 

! 

163 i 

186 

169 

223 1 

248 


90 ! 

107 


144 * 

161 


89 ! 

106 


183 1 

203 


117 ' 

133 


276 ! 

.312 


187 ] 

240 

190 

207 ‘ 

! 

270 

205 

160 ! 

168 


223 I 

395 


331 i 

363 


317 

391 


192 : 

242 


112 i 

t 

261 


157 ! 

185 


276 i 

315 



Density per 
square mile 
of cultiv- 
able 
area, 
1911. 


154 


223 


267 


290 


193 


225 

263 


c - 10 ^ 
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Natural Division. District or Taluka. 


Density per Density j Densit}’ per Den?>ity |>er 

square mile square mile square mile | square mile 
on the of culti- i on the , of cultvi- 
total able | total able 


BIJAPUR 

Badami 

Bagalkot 

f)n. Bilgi Pethd 
Bagpwadi 
Bijapur 
Hungund 
Indi 

Muddebehal 

Sindg! 

DHARWAR 

Bankapur 

Dharwar 

Gadag 

Do. Mundargi Petha 
Hangal 
Hubli 
Kalghatgi 
Karajgi 
Kod 

Navalgund 

Do. Nargund Petha 
Ranebennur 
Ron 


HYDERABAD 

Badin 

Dero Mohbat 

Guni 

Haia 

Hyderabad 
Tando Allahyar 
Tando Baao 


KARACHI 

Ghorabari 

Do. Keti Bandar Peth?. 
Jati 

Karachi 

Kotri 

Do. Munjhand Petha 
Do. Kohistan Petha 
Mirpur Ratoro 
Mirpur Sakro 
Shah Bandar 
Sujaval 
Tatta 


LARKANA 

Dadu 

Johi 

Kakar 

Kambar 

Labdaiya 

Larkana 

Mehar 

Mira khan 

Rato Dero 

Sehwan 

Warah 


NAWABSHAH 

Kandiaro 

Moro 

Nauahahro Feroz 

Nawabshah 

Sakrand 

Shahadadpur 

Sinjhoro 


124 j 

131 

131 , 

141 

197 ! 

226 

lOS ■ 

114 

142 

151 

109 

113 

225 1 

270 

219 

273 

251 

324 

199 ; 

233 ’ 

209 

275 

415 * 

456 

144 

225 

215 

257 

208 

265 

183 i 

191 ! 

241 

314 

239 : 

251 

71 

124 ■ 

130 ' 

159 

103 

] 

117 ; 

81 i 

98 , 

89 ; 

119 i 

187 ! 

258 ; 

394 

603 ; 

91 

100 1 

97 , 

103 1 

48 

1 

93 

67 i 

109 

20 i 

131 i 

146 ; 

126 : 

19 

103 ! 

135 

216 ’ 

23 i 

1 118 i 

25 1 

1 16 ' 

119 

207 ! 

32 

1 205 

118 

• 160 

i ; 

155 

1 208 : 

42 

! 52 ' 

99 

1 108 ■ 

164 

177 ' 

211 

366 i 

360 

431 , 

167 

203 : 

153 

210 ! 

225 

j 314 ! 

32 

i 562 

139 

i 190 ■ 

j ; 

108 

i 159 

; f 

173 

248 ‘ 

112 

164 j 

144 

200 1 

39 

86 ; 

106 

156 i 

158 

189 

91 

105 


75 Not known. 


Not known 


44 Not known. 


131 j Not known. 


Not known. 
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Natural Division, District or Taluka. 

1 Density per 
square mile 
on the 
total 
area, 
1921. 

4 

Density per 
square mile 
of cultiv- 
able 
area, 
1921. 

SUKKUR 


91 

160 

Ghariyasin 


156 

242 

Ghotki 


121 

196 

Mirpur Mathclo 


24 

147 

Pano Akil 


106 

179 

Rohri 


47 

65 

Shikarpur 


224 

297 

Sukkur 


362 

ers 

Ubauro 


"9 

111 

THAR AND PARKAR 


29 

126 

Chachro 


18 

29 

Digri 


95 

102 

Dipio 


12 

' 99 

Jamesabad 


. . 77 

84 

Khipro 


16 

75 

Mirpurkhas 


99 

108 

Mithi 


26 

96 

Nagar Parkar 


25 i 

56 

Pithoro 


66 i 

73 

Sanghar 


40 1 

48 

Umarkot 


31 ! 

72 

UPPER SIND FRONTIER . . 


90 1 

126 

Jacobabad 


162 ! 

203 

Kandhkot 


97 1 

131 

Kashmor 


67 1 

110 

Shahadadkot 


42 

70 

Thul 


100 : 

115 


Density per Density per 
square mile ; square mile 
on the of cutiv- 
total able 

area, , area, 
1911. 1911. 

I 


103 Xot known. 


33 Not known. 


99 Xot known. 
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APPENDIX U. 

The Inter-Relation Between the Various Causes of Deaths. 

Reference is inwlted to paragraps 54 to 58 in Chapter I of this Report, and the diagrams 
there shown. In that passage it was pointed out (1) that the curves of the numbers of deaths 
from (i) Fever, (ii) Dysentery and Diarrhoea, (iii) Respiratory diseases, and (iv) “ Other Causes ” 
(as there defined) obey the same laws, and always rise and fall together, and (2) that the curves 
for Plague Cholera and Smallpox are (i) independent of one another, (ii) independent of the 
four main causes of death just mentioned, and (iii) insufficient even when combined to control 
the general curve of total deaths. 

In order to test this matter further Colonel Murphy asked three of his Assistant Directors 
of Public Health to take out death-rates and curves for selected areas. Before discussing their 
reports it would be as well to eliminate the phenomenon mentioned under (2) (iii) above. It 
seems that this is an arithmetic question pure and simple. An epidemic of any disease such as 
plague may be sufficiently severe to control the number of deaths for any year or years. And 
there will be every degree of passage between such an epidemic-control year, and the 
ordinary year when neither Plague nor Cholera, nor the two combined ^vith one another and with 
smallpox, result in mortality sufficient to affect the vast number of deaths which necessarily 
occur daily in a population of nineteen millions. And it is a fact that in the curves supplied by 
one Assistant Director for four Districts of the Central Deccan Plague is a factor of sufficient 
importance to modify materially, ana sometimes to control the general death curve. In the 
the Kaira District and in the Dhulia and Nasik Talukas examined by the other two Assistant 
Directors Plague was never sufficiently important to assume control. 

Eliminating that phenomenon we are left with the (to the layman) curious fact that, while 
the deaths from bowel complaints, respiratory diseases, fevers and the like are interconnected 
they are wholly independent of Plague , Cholera and Smallpox. And this fact is borne out bv 
the enquiries of the three Assistant Directors. 

It would seem that in this Presidercy we do not suffer from the ejridemic foiin of malaria, 
such as is a potent controlling factor in the Punjab. If this is so it is permissible to arrive at 
the deduction that only the more noticeably epidemic diseases are independent of general condi- 
tions, and that the only epidemic diseases isolated and recognised in this Presidency are 
Plague Cholera and Smallpox. A definitely \Tolent epidemic disease such as these may appear 
in a year which is otherwise either healthy or unhealthy. It wdll cause more or less deaths 
according to the power of its ovra \drus, and will be wholly independent of any other cause of 
mortality. This is the more clearly proved because, from the enquiries of the Assistant Directors, 
it does not appear that deaths from bowel complaints classed as “ Dysentery and Diarrhoea 
are really correlated with deaths from Cholera. The true epidemic Cholera is apparently a 
clearly recognised occasional phenomenon, while deaths from non-epidemic bowel complaints go 
on all the time, are identified to some extent by the village officers, and are not to any considerable 
degree confused with the other. 

When it comes to suggesting the cause of the inter-relation or parallelism between the non- 
epidemic causes of death there is a divergence of opinion among the Assistant Directors. 
Dr. Munsiff says — 

'' The agencies and conditions producing different diseases being different there could 
not be a common cause which would account for a relative rise in the curves of all these 
diseases unless one could accept a general term like unhealthiness ” as a reason for 
this rise. Hence one must attribute this coincidence to faulty registration”. 

Dr. Shiveshwarkar, however, takes a different view, and attributes the paralleUsm to the Mills 
Reiucke Phenomenon This phenomenon, which seems to be alternatively called the “ Hazen 
theorem ”, is stated in Hazen’ s own words as follows— “ Where one death from Typhoid 
fever has been avoided by the use of better water, a certain number of deaths, probably two or 
three, from other causes have been avoided 

Dr. Shiveshwarkar writes — 

In the present state of our knowledge the only item which, in the absence of any 
peculiar circumstances such as modern industries, largely influences the life of a community 

in India is water It has now been ascertained that even where a polluted water 

supply does not carry specific germs, it may so undermine health or lower resistance as to 
favour infections not usually associated with, the digestive tract, such as Pneumonia and 
Tuberculosis, and the diseases responsible for infant mortality. The effect of impure 

water supply may result in deranged digestion, altered metabolism, irritation 

of delicate membranes or sensitive organs and structures, which may lead to or hasten the 
course of chronic diseases. ” 

To an Indian like Dr. Shiveshwarkar any theory which attributes the general unhealthiness 
or healthiness of a locality to the general character of its water must be particularly attractive. 



It is well-known that in India, without any idea of specific disease-carr 3 dng germs, everything 
is attributed to water. Where the European goes away for a cnange of air the Indian seeks 
a change of water Where the European does not find the climate ” of a place suitable to 
his health, the Indian attributes that unsuitability to its water. Dr. Shiveshwarkar’ s view of 
the cause of the rise and fall of non-epidemic diseases necessitates the assumption that 
the water supply not only differs by locaKty but also in time. In one year the supply 
must be better, in another worse. Thus in 1910 and 1912 the water must everywhere 
have been specially unhealthy, in 1911 and 1915 specially healthy. Now experience shows that 
there is a certain degree of inverse correlation between rainfall and deaths. Excluding the great 
famines, a dry season is a healthy one ; and a wet season , which fills the pockets, fills also the 
graveyards. In India everyone is more or less affected by malaria. Malaria does not often 
directly kill, but it undermines the constitution. The severity or otherwise of malaria must be 
determined more or less by the actual number of mosquitos. An alternative to 
Dr. Shiveshwarkar’s theory thereforeoffersitself, namely that the main non-epidemic causes of 
death have a better chance in years when the number of mosquitos is large. But of course the 
co-existence of both factors is easily possible. In a wet season the water supply is derived more 
from surface drainage and less from percolation, whereas in a dry season the people are compelled 
to have recourse more and more to fresh holes in the sand of river beds; temporary wells dug 
in dry tanks and the like ; and all such sources of water supply are to a greater or less degree 
automatically filtered. 

To sum up — deaths in India are due either to (i) spasmodic and sometimes violent specific 
epidemics each of which runs an independent course, and is not interrelated to any other disease, 
epidemic or non -epidemic, and (ii) a number of non-epidemic diseases, which are interrelated, 
and are governed by some unknown common factor (or factors), which determines the general 
amoimt of mortality for any given period of time. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Analysis ov Families. 

Section 1, — Methods and Definitions. 

1. As has already been explained in Chapter I the cld method of ascertaining the average 
size of families was by simply dividing the number of persons by the number of occupied houses 
in Imperial Table 1. On the present occasion it was decided to attempt something more. 
Certain Analysis sheets were therefore printed and supplied to Abstraction Offices, with instruc- 
tions. The results are shown in the General Summary, or Table I below. 

2. The primary classification is by Ptegions, Occupations and Types of LocalitY- Occupa^ 
tion means the occupation of the head of the family only. 

I. Regions. These are the same as the Natural Di%’ision>s adopted in the Report, except 
that, as the Sholapur and Poona offices handled partly Konkan and partly Deccan districts, 
and no instructions were issued to keep the Analysis for these distinct, it has been found neces- 
sary to amalgamate them in the tables, and that the Karnatak includes Kanara. 

II. Occupations and III. Localities. Certain broad types of occupation were kept dis- 
tinct ; and since, to be fully normal, example of such occupational types must be recorded from 
the types of locality in which they are usually found, the localities from which instances of each 
type might be taken were defined. The types were called classes : and the subjoined is a hst 
of the classes, and the types of locality. 


Class. 


Occupations included in it. 


Types of locality from which 
recorded. 


A Barristers, Pleaders. Doctor (not Hakim or Towns and Cities. 
Yaidya), Government servant (higher; 
grades only), Newspaper Editor. 

B Shopkeeper (all kinds of shops), Money- Villages and small Towns, 
leader. 


C 

D-] 

D-2 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 


Do. do. Large Towns and Cities. 

Clerk (all kinds), schoohmaster, Postmaster. Villages and small Towns. 

Do. do. Large Towns and Cities. 

Agricultural Rent Receiver , . Villages and small Tovtls. 

Cultivator (wffiether cultivating his own Villages only, 
land or paying rent). 

Ordinary .Igriculiural labourer . . ; Villages only. 

Peon (all kinds), Postman, Telegraph Towns and Cities. 
Messenger, Chawkidar. 

Unskilled operative in spinning and weav- Large Towns and Cities, 
ing mills, ginning factories, cotton 
pressing factories, oil mills. 


3. The localities require some definition. '' Towns means places treated as towns for 
the presentation of Census statistics, in other words places appearing in Imperial Tables IV 
& V. Some Deputy Superintendents however did not stick to this exact definition, but inter- 
preted the word '' town in their own way. The resulting divergences, however, will not have 
affected the figure prejudicially : — more especially in view of the fact, emphasised in Chapter 
II, that the selection of places as towns for the Imperial Tables referred to is somewhat 
haphazard. The limit between large '' and small '' towns was fixed at 10,000 inhabitants. 

Villages of course means all places not treated as towns or Cities. ‘‘ Cities ” means the 
se^^en places treated as Cities throughout. 

4. The following definitions of age periods are necessary. '' Children ” means in the 
case of males, ages O-II, and in the case of females, ages 0-1 1. 

Adults'’ means in the case of males, ages 15-54, and in the case of females, ages 12-49. 

Aged ” means in the case of males, ages above 54, and in the case of females, a^^es 
above 49. 

‘‘ Infirm ” means persons shown as suffering from one or more of the four Census infirmities. 

5. As regards the definition of “ Family ” this is of course used in the Census sense. In 
villages and non-Municipal towns it is identical with the Census '' house ”, and means the com- 
mensal family, that is to say a number of persons living together, and eating together in a 
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common mess together with their dependants, resident servants and guests In the case of 
Municipal towns in which the commensal family was not the unit for house-numbering, reliance 
had to be placed on the general rule that in such cases the separate families within the structural 
or other unit adopted as the ‘‘ house ” were to be separately indicated in the schedules. It 
was a rule in Enumeration that a line was to be left blank after each family and this rule was for 
the most part observed. There was also the further rule that any persons not entered at the 
preliminary enumeration, but found in the house on the Census night were to be entered 
at the end of the enumeration book as a continuation of the family concerned. Consequently, 
in order to make sure that all munbers of a family had been included in the Analysis sheet, 
the clerk preparing the sheet would have lo verify in each case, by looking at the end of the book 
to see whether any additions had been made. The degree of acciuacy attained in this parti- 
cular would vary according to the intelligence and industry of each worker, and the care exer- 
cised in supervision by the officers over him. On tffi* whole it is probable that understating 
of the size of the family through failure to look at the end of the book will have occuired more 
frequently that the amalgamation of two families into one by the failure of the enumerator to 
leave a luie blank. But both types of error will have occurred very rarely. 

6. In order to insure that the families examined should be genuine households it was 
directed that only those families should be admitted, whicli in the House List were shown as 
residing in a dwelling house, except that in the case of classes B and C the entry ‘‘ dwelling house 
and shop ” was accepted, and in the case of class J the entry Chawl This arrangement was 
necessary in order to avoid the classification as a family of either individuals residing on the 
Census night in Isolated places such as chowkies, and otherwise uninhabited buildinijs, or of 
heterogeneous collections of persons residing in dharmashalas and the like. Here also there 
would be some tendency to understate the size <»f the family, since absent members would be 
omitted. Those absent on casual visits as guests in other families would be set off by guests 
present iu the family under examination ; but not those absent on journeys, nor those absent 
on duty. 

7. Beyond the above limitation as regards dwellings further strict instructions were 
given as to the admission of families to the TabLs. In the first place only Indian families were 
admitted. This excludes of course both Europeans and Anglo-Indians, as well as all other 
foreigners. The occupations mentioned for each Class were ordered to be rigidly adhered to. 
In any case ot doubt the family was to be excluded. Care was also ordered to be paid to fhe 
record of actual workers and dependants, and especially to the chance of the women of the house 
being shown as actual workers under the designation '' house-work ” or other analogous term. 
Here also iu all cases of doubt the family was ordered to be excluded. It was however 
emphasised that subject to the exclusion of doubtful cases there was to be no further selection, 
but all families otherwise admissible were to be entered in the orders in which they occurred. 

8. Theidentihcationofresidentsorvantswasnccessarily a matter of individual judgment. 
It was based on recorded occupation. But even so considerable care is required. Thus an 
individual whose occupation is recorded as '' cook ’’ would, if recorded in the house of a Barrister, 
usually be a servant, but on the other hand, if recorded in the house of a Telegraph Messenger, 
he would usually be a guest. However, provided that the work was done intelligently, the 
instinct of the clerk preparing the Analysis sheet would be a fairly safe guide. 

9. The. words “ of the same caste ” mean also (in the case of the larger castes, such as 
Brahmans) of the same sub-caste. Thus if an Audicch Brahman employs a resident Modh 
Brahman cook, the cook is classified as '' of other castes 

10. There is only one point in which I am not satisfied that the result attained to the 
ideal laid down, and that is the matter of '' dwelling house”. It will be seen in what follows that 
a very high proportion of families come out with only one person. The number is so high that 
I am led to believe that either one of two things must have happened, viz (i) that 
the abstractors did not obey the instruction 'in this particular, but took all Census 
families independent of the description of the house ” or (ii) that the description 

dwelling-house ” in the House Lists was loosely used to cover buildings or tenements 
which do not really contain a genuine family. Of course there must be a fair number 
of adult males and adult females, who live totally alone, attending to their own domestic economy, 
and possessing no wife or husband, as the case may be and no children. But I am doubtful 
whether the number of thes^ lonely dwellers is really so high as the Tables indicate. 

11. It is therefore safer to assume that the present study is a study of Census Houses ” 
rather than of true '' families ”, and that a certain number of isolated individuals got included, 
who are really possessed of a family, though that family was not on the Censm^ date living with 
them. 


Section 2. — Rcsnlls, 

12. The results obtained are exhibited in the form of Table of the end of this Appendix. 
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I. — Average Size of Families. 

13. Table II will be discussed first. This Table with Its summaiies gives the average 
sizes of families. The larger diagram (opposite) shows that 4 persons is the most frequently 
recurring type, with 3 persons a close second. If we take Inqxuial Table I, and divide the 
number of persons by the number of Occupkd Census Houses we get an arithmetic mean 
of 4‘8y persons per house. The arithmetic mean of the sampled families is 4*G9, which is 
slightly lower and not — as I had fully expected — higher than the other. The Median is 3*86. 
The mode, as will be seen by the Diagram, is 4.* As the idea of a fraction of a person is 
a mere abstraction, it would be more correct to say that the commonest type of family is 
4 persons, but that owing to the presence of a fair number of families with large number of 
persons the a\erage (in the ordinary sense) is 5 persons. 

14. The second diagram, or series of 10 small diagrams, shows the frequency distribution 
for each Class taken separately. In order to compare the classes one with another the fre- 
quencies were reduced to percentage rates. It may be stated as a fact (or at least as a probabi- 
lity amounting almost to fact) that, if the number of families sampled for each Class had been 
larger, the stepping of the different figures in the diagram would have become more regular. 
Thus in Class A the step from 3 persons to 4 persons would not have been less than the step from 
4 persons to 5 persons ; and again in classes C, D and E a single mode would have emerged in- 
stead of a mode showing an equal degree of frequency for families with 3 and 4 persons. Never- 
theless the general appearance of the ideal frequency area (given a sufficiently large number of 
samples) can be readily deduced for any Class. In Class A the families tond to be considerably 
larger than in any other Class, a phenomenon due to better economic conditions, and to larger 
buildings, enabling joint brothers to live together more than is the case with the other classes. 
Classes G ( 4gricultural Labourers) and H (Peons, Messengers, etc.) evidently have very small 
households, which is no doubt due to the low economic conditions prevailing. The Mill-hands 
(Class J), in spite of being often immigrants, seem at first sight to have larger households than 
classes G and H, which may be partly due to the much more lucrative character of mill-employ- 
ment.*j* Class F (Cultivators) show an area approximating most closely to the normal Frequency 
Curve, with a strongly marked mode at 5 persons. 

II. ^ — Composition of Families. 

Consideration by regions, 

15. It is necessary to issue a warning that, while it is correct to compare the results in 
any one Class for the different regions separately, it is incorrect to compare by regions the 
results of totalled classes. The reason for this is that the total families examined in the 
different regions contain widely divergent proportions of the different classes. Thus — 


Deccan and Konkan. | Karaatak. 

j 


405 i 250 

310 I 639 


Class A 
Class E 


It is f oimd that when the classes are totalled for all regions together they exhibit different 
compositions. The total composition of the total families (all classes) in any region is therefore 
determined by the varying proportions of the classes. In the Kamatak the proportion of 
workers is higher and dependants lower than in the other Mofussil regions ; but this is solely due 
to the presence of a larger number of Agricultural families in the families examined, and not 
to any regional difference as such. 


♦ In the Appendix on Family Budgets it is mentioned in a footnote that in a frequency distribution of the type 
shown in this diagram the Median is always higher than the Mode, and the Arithmetic Mean higher than the 
Median. It may be therefore objected that this is not borne out by the above figures in w'hich the Median (3*86) 
comes out lower than the Mode (4). The explanation is that the Arithmetic Mean and the Median are here stated 
for a smoothed curve in a continuous series, while the Mode is stated as for a series of rectangles in a discrete 
series. If the centre of the top of each rectangle is marked, and a smooth curve passed through the marked points 
it will be found that the curve passes considerably above the 2,300 horizontal before reaching the marked point on 
the 4 person rectangle and descends to meet that point. The Mode therefore (the series considered as continuous) 
would be below 4 persona, and in fact below 3 ‘86. But, as the series is discrete, the Mode cannot be reduced to the 
abstraction implied by the values quoted for the other averages. A discrete series is one in which each class value 
is definite and there is no gradual transition to the next class. In the Family Budget Tables the series are 
continuous, since there is always a gradual transition from Class to Class, when the values of those classes are 
money values, and the class interval is more than the value of the smallest coin of the realm. And the same 
applies to all other series in which the class values are divisible into still smaller values. In the present case, if we 
restate the Median and the Mean in terms of whole persons, we shall find that the Mode (or most frequently 
recurring type) and the Median (or middle family of the scries) are both 4, and the Arithmetic Mean is 5. This 
therefore again is a case in which the “ average ”, as usually adopted by the public, is not equal to the most 
frequently recurring type. 

I On the other hand, in view of the small proportion of dependants among millhands (see discussion of 
Table I), it is possible that a good many of the “ families ” in this case consisted, not of husband, wife and children, 
but of husband, wife and brother, or even of two or more male workers living in a sort of “ chummery. ” 
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Co7isideration by classes. 

16. The composition of the families in the different classes (all Regions together) is as 
follows : — 

Distribution of Workers, Dependants and Resident Servants in every 100 persons in the 

families of each Class. 



Workers. 

Depend- i Resident 

ants. servants. 

' 

‘ 

Class A 

20 

74 j 6 

Class B 

32 

67 j 1 

Class C 

30 

68 2 

Class Bl 

28 

71 1 

Class 1)2 

29 

1 

70 1 

Class E 

29 

70 1 

Class F 

34 

65 ' 1 

1 

Class G 

47 

1 

53 ; 

Class H 

38 

62 

Glass J 

' 52 

48 1 


The proportion of dependants is therefore much the highest in Class A. Professional Classes, 
and lowest in Classes G, Agricultural Labourers, and J, Mill-hands. In the latter Class the 
proportion of dependant-s is kept down by the fact that mill-hands are often immigrants who 
have left their dependants in their original homes. On the other hand, in this Presidency, 
Agricultural Labourers are seldom immigrants. 

17. The distribution of every 100 workers is as follows : — 

Distrihvdion by sex and age of every 100 Actual Workers in each Class 
{all Regions together). 



Children. 

' Adults. 

Aged’and 

Infirm, 

Males. 

Females, 

Class A 

! 


90 

1 

9 

Class B 

1 

1 

76 

11 

12 

Class G 

1 

78 

8 

13 

Class Dl 

i 

91 

4 

5 

Class D2 

1 


94 

2 

4 

1 

Class E 

1 4 

65 

16 

15 

OassF 

6 

69 

j 

13 

12 

Class G • • ' • - • • • 1 

6 

54 

30 

i 

Class H • * - • • • ’ • ! 

1 

2 

88 

4 

6 

Class J 

5 

1 

19 

1 5 

1 


18. These results, though following lines which would have been expected, are, I think, 
very interesting as an index of the extent to which women and children are employed in the 
various occupations. Women are proportionately far more numerous as workers in A^icultural 
Labour (G), than in any other of the selected occupations. They are numerous in Mill-hands 
(J), Agricultural Rent Receivers (E), and Cultivators (F), and in Shopkeepers (B) and (C). 
On'the^ontrary they are few in Peons, Messengers, etc. (H), Clerks, Schoolmasters, etc. 
(D1 and D2), and almost absent in the Professions (A). The proportions of children and 
aged also follow expected lines. 

C 8 10 — V 
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19, The extent to which adult males can be supported as dependants is shown by the 

marginal figures. It is to be noted that adult means 
in the case of males, ages 15—54. The proportions of 
adult male dependants does not therefore cover only 
the drones ’’ who under the joint family system 
subsist on the incomes of their hardworking male 
relatives, but presumably covers also students of 15 
and upwards, whose numbers will probably very much 
exceed the number of drones. Consequentlj^ it is in the 
better educated occupations that we find the highest 
proportions of adult male dependants. 

20. Lastly we can ascertain the distribution of the persons in each Class into (i) Children, 
(ii) Adults and (iii) Aged and Infirm, Servants are excluded. 


Distribution of every 100 adult males among 
workers ajid dependants in each class (all 
regions together). 

i 

Workers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

Class A 

67 

33 

Class B 

86 

14 

Class C 

79 

21 

Class Dl 

89 

11 

Class D2 

79 

21 

Class E 

78 

22 

Class F 

87 

13 

Class G 

94 

! 6 

Class H 

94 I 

6 

Class J 

I 95 

1 I 

5 


Ihstribution of every 100 persons {both sexes combined) in the Families of each 
Class into Children, Adults and Aged and Infirm. 


Class, 


Class A 
Class B 
Glass C 
Class Bl 
Class D2 
Class E 
Class F 
Class G 
Class H 
Class J 


Children. Adults. 


Aged and 
Infirm. 


37 

56 

? 7 

34 

1 56 

! 10 

31 

58 

1 11 

37 ! 

55 

8 

32 

61 

7 

37 

52 

11 

35 

53 

12 

35 1 

56 

9 

31 i 

62 

7 

28 j 

65 1 

7 


In considering the above figures the exclusion of servants should be borne in mind. 

21. A comparison of the different tables given in paragraphs 16, 17, 19 and 20 will show 
that they really present the same picture from different points of \T.ew. And it is unnecessary 
to prolong the discussion further. One point might however be emphasised, — and that is the 
wide difference wjiich evidently exists between conditions in large towns and cities on the one 
hand, and small towns and villages on the other. The contrast can be seen by taking the pairs 
of identical occupations represented by B and C, and D1 and D2, respectively. The villages 
and small towns contain a greater proportion of children and a smaller proportion of adults in 
the total number of persons. There is however no observable difference in the age at which 
work is commenced. When the workers alone are considered it is found that there is a higher 
proportion of Female workers. And when adult males alone are considered it is found that 
there is a smaller proportion of dependants. The distribution of the whole population into 
workers and dependants therefore remains fairly constant, this being brought about by the 
opposite factors of more children and fewer adult non-workers in the villages and small towns. 
In the large towns and cities families are smaller and the age of retirement commences earlier. 
On the other hand it is quite possible that the last deduction is not correct, and that the 
higher proportion of adult Male dependants in large towns and cities is here also (as hinted 
above in paragraph 19) brought about by a higher proportion of students of 15 and upwards. 


III.— Resident Servants. 

22. The last Table illustrates the extent to which resident servants are kept. Non-resident 
servants could not be considered in this study. The proportion of persons supported by domes- 
tic ser\dce as an occupation can be ascertained from the General Occupation Table, discussed in 
Chapter XII of this Report. In the whole population of the Presidency 14 per 1,000 are support- 
ed by domestic service, and in the families examined for this study 13 per 1,000 are resident 
servants. It is possible therefore to infer that of the total supported by domestic service 
approximately 1 in 14 only is a non-resident servant or the dependant of such. The number of 
families examined is however so small in comparison with the number of families in the P'residency 
that it is impossible to assume that they form a perfect sample. Moreover the occupations were 
selected, and a good many important occupations are non included. Consequently the above 
figure 1 in 14 must be accepted with reserve. All we can say for certain is that evidently a very 
high proportion of servants are resident in their masters' houses. 
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23. Classes 6, H and J keep practically no servants. And only Class A keeps servants to 
any considerable extent. Even in this Class out of 1,355 families examined no less than 1,070 
keep no servants. The number of families keeping— 0 servants, 1 servant, 2 servants, etc., 
etc., are shown in the annexed diagram. The curve is of the type kno^^m as the ‘‘ hollow 
curve — a recognised type which occurs in many diverse studies. 



24. The second part of the Table was designed to ascertain whether, when servants are 
kept, these are of the caste of the employer or of other castes. It is obvious from the results that 
the tendency is strongly for the servant to be of a difierent caste. This feature is especially 
characteristic of Gujarat and Sind. In the Deccan, Konkan and Karnatak the proportion of 
servants of the same caste as the employer is much higher. This is no doubt due to tlie fact that 
in those regions tne Maratha and the Lingayat are so widespread, and of such diverse social 
strata that servants of those castes are available to employers. The number of Brahman sub- 
castes is also there much lower. In Gujarat the Brahman sub-castes are numerous, and 
various semi-degraded Brahmans such as the Modlis are available to Brahman employers, 
while the I.eva Kanbi can secure a Kadava Kanhi or even a Koli as his servant. In Sind, 
where there are the traditional “ Slave Castes such as the Khaskhelis, the tendency is for 
servants to be of those castes, rather than of the castes of their employers. 
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Kegion and Occupational 
Class. 


Class A . 

Totals 

Bombay City <fe Suburban 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkan * 

Kamatak t 

Sind 

Class B. 

Total 

Bombay City <fe Suburban 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkan 

Kamatak 

Sind 

Class C. 

Total 

Bombay City & Suburban 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkan 

Kamatak 

Sind 

Class D-l. 

Total 

Bombay City & Suburban 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkan 
Kamatak 

Sind •• 

Class D-2. 
Total 

Bombay City & Suburban 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkan 

Kamatak 

Sind 

Class' E. 

Total 

Bombay City & Suburban 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkan 

Kamatak 

Sind 


Analysis of Families — Table I — General Summary. 


Total 

number 

of 

families 

Number of persons (includ- 
ing resident ser\ ants) in 
families examined. 

Distribution by occupation 
(both sexes combined). 

exa- 
mined. ' 

1 

; I ! 

Total. 1 Males. { 

Actual 

Wor- 

kers. 

' Resid- 

Depen- 

dants. Servants 


4 3 

j 

t) 

7 8 


Analysis of Actual Workers. Analysis of dependents. 

(Col. 6 ) (Col. 7.) 

ChUdren 

(both 

sexes 

com- 

bined). 

Adults. 

Aged and' Children 
infirm i (both 
(both ' sexes ‘ 

1 sexes com- ' 

I com- bined). 
blned). , 

Adults. 

i 

Aged 

and 

infirm 

: i 

- Fe- 1 

Males. males. | 

Males. 

Fe- 
; males. 

(both 

sexes 

combine 

ed). 

0 

10 11 

i 12 13 

14 

15 

16 


i 


. 1.355 1 

, 1 

8,373 

4,540 ; 

3,833 , 

1,697 1 

6,190 

486 

2 

1.532 

13 ; 

150 

2,931 j 

758 

2,077 j 

424 

, 1 100 , 

693 ' 

428 

265 

164 ' 

390 

139 


147 

2 ’ 

15 

143 

71 

157 

1^ 

I 

270 ; 

1,559 

880 

679 ' 

340 

1,110 

109 


291 


49 

462 

163 

400 

85 

405 

2,433 ' 

1,291 

1,142 

469 

1,880 

84 , 


420 

2 ‘ 

47 

872 

243 

613 

152 

. . i 250 : 

1,863 , 

989 i 

874 < 

336 

1.432 ' 

95 ; 

2 ‘ 

303 

7 

24 

698 ■ 

179 

467 , 

88- 

1 

..i 330 ' 

1,825 

952 

873 

388 ' 

1,378 ; 

} 

1 

59 


371 

2 

15 

756 

102 

440 

sa 

. . 1,346 

6,687 i 

3,464 • 

3,223 ^ 

2,131 1 

t 

4,515 j 

41 

31 

1,625 ! 

228 

247 

2.246 . 

278 

1,570 , 

421 


Class not returned. 


200 I 

1,062 

561 ' 

501 ; 

265 j 

784 ( 

13 

1 

219 ; 

15 

30 

407 

68 

270 ; 

39 

320 

1,657 ; 

858 ! 

799 ' 

511 j 

1,136 

10 

13 

378 ' 

49 

71 

440 ; 

95 

399 ’ 

202- 

626 , 

3,033 1 

1,580 ; 

1,453 j 

1,105 j 

1,913 

15 

17 

799 

160 ; 

129 

1,007 

101 

676 : 

129 

200 ! 

j 

935 ; 

i 

465 

470 ; 

250 1 

682 1 

3 ; 


229 

4 ' 

17 , 

392 

14 ; 

225 j 

51 

! 1,580 : 

7,728 ! 

4,092 

3,636 i 

2,324 i 

i 

5,275 

129 • 

31 ! 

1,822 . 

176 , 

295 

2,303 

500 

1,938 

534 

; 300 ' 

1,159 : 

686 , 

473 i 

i 

484 

623 

52 ' 

5 

421 : 

33 ; 

i 

25 

283 ' 

38 

266 

36 

1 200 1 

1,243 ! 

635 j 

608 ; 

322 

900 

21 ; 

7 ’ 

250 

15 1 

60 

413 : 

93 

321 

7a 

i 570 ! 

2,589 , 

1,370 i 

1,219 1 

714 j 

1,847 

28 1 

® I 

580 I 

27 1 

98 

632 ; 

219 

701 

29S 

1 310 ! 

1,681 1 

892 1 

789 j 

549 ^ 

1,113 

19 : 

9 ' 

389 ' 

76 1 

75 

575 ' 

94 ! 

365 

79 

1 200 ‘ 

1,056 

509 

547 

255 

792 

9 

1 

1 

i 

182 . 

i 

25 

! 

47 

400 

56 1 

j 

285 

51 

j j 

1,148 1 

j ‘ 

4,915 

1 

2,518 1 

i 

1 

2,397 j 

1,402 

3,473 

40 


1 

1 

1,278 i 

1 

] 

53 

68 

1,817 : 

I 

164 , 

1,200 

292 

1 ! 


1 

1 

! 

Class not returned. ! 


1 



j 




200 * 

753 

408 1 

345 

234 

515 

^ ! 

** 

214 j 

12 


267 j 

33 i 

184 

31 

' 300 ' 

1,249 

643 1 

606 

350 

893 

6 j 

! 

306 : 

19 

25 

446 ’ 

51 ! 

295 

101 

»’ 438 : 

2,025 

1,043 * 

982 

572 

1,436 

17 ’ 

3 j 

514’: 

22 : 

33 

742 j 

69 

509 

119 

♦ 1 210 ! 

' 1 

888 

424 ‘ 

i 

464 S 

246 

629 

13 i 


244 I 

i 

! 

! 

i 

2 

362 i 

1 

11 I 

212 

44 

' i 

. 1,670 ! 

7,854 

; 4,316 : 

1 

3,538 

2,273 

5,536 

i 

1 

1 

45 1 

i 

3 

1 

2,146 

i 

41 : 

83 

1 1 

i ; 

* 2,539 ' 

’ 1 

568 

1,978 

451 

300 i 

1,305 

1 

760 ] 

545 

495 

802 

! 

8 i 

1 

474 

8 

12 

' [ 

; 334 ! 

1 ) 

86 

325 

57 

280 1 

1,342 

748 1 

594 

353 

984 

5 

1 

332 

7 

13 

466 1 

108 1 

364 

49 

600 : 

2,996 

t 

, 1,596 ' 

1,400 

746 

2,243 

7 


688 1 

18 ! 

40 

1 1,049 , 

216 

734 

244 

280 1 

1,432 

734 ; 

698 

365 

1,081 

6 

1 

344 

8 

I 

! 468 

113 

i 395 

85 

.i 210 : 

779 

1 478 ! 

1 1 
! 

301 

314 

446 

19 


308 

: 

1 6 

j 

1 222 ' 

1 1 

45 

i 160 

i 

i 

19 

• 1 1,149 

5,487 

1 I 

1 2,689 ! 

! 

2,798 

j 1,608 

3,840 

39 

63 

1,040 

j 

256 

249 

i 

j 1,940 

t 

' 300 

1,260 

349 



i I 


1 

1 Class not returned. 


i 

1 

! 


1 

1 




.; 100 

446 

t 241 i 

205 

117 

1 326 

3 

i 1 

i 

\ 

1 ® 

19 

} 149 

36 

118 

23 

310 j 

1,359 

’ 636 1 

723 

363 

1 992 

4 

12 

! 239 

1 

1 39 

73 

1 448 

83 

349 

112 

639 ' 

3,082 

' 1,528 

1,554 

985 

{ 2,068 

29 

49 

j 581 

211 

144 

! 1,084 

167 

645 

172 

100 

600 

284 ! 

316 

1 143 

j 454 

1 


1 

1 129 

•• 

j 13 

i 259 

1 

148 

1 

1 33 


I 


♦ Konkan does not include Kanara District, 
t Kamatak includes Kanara District. 


Ixyyix 


Region and Occupational 

] 


F. 

Vot.nl 

Boiiibay City and Sui)urban . 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkati 

Karnatak 

Smd 

G 

Total 

Bonibax CitA' and Suburban . 
Gujarat 

Deccan aud Koiikan 

Karnatak 

Sind 

i.'la'^s H. 

Total 

-Bombay City aud Suburban . 
Gujarat 

Deccan aud Konkon 

Karnatak 

Sind 

Total 

Bombay City and Suburban 
Gujarat 

Deccan and Konkan 

Karnatak 

Sind 


Jotal 

niiiuber 


Xumht r ot persons (includ- 
in'! reddent servants) in Distribution by occupation 


Analysis ot Actual Workers. 
(Col. 6.) 


Analysis of dependents, 
(CoL 7.) 


tamihes examined. 


(both -exes cotnbinpd). 


ot’ 

I.ltmlie^ 






Children 

(both 

sexes 

com- 

tuiied). 

Adults. 

Aged andj Children 

Adults. 

Hill if 

cxa- 

mint'd. 

dotal 


Fc- 

maic<. 

Actii.il 

Wor- 

ker'-. 

Besid- 

Depcii- ent 

dants. Servants 

- 

Miller. 

, 

le- 

iiialc' 

innriii 

(both 

com- 

bined) 

(both 

sexes 

com- 

bined). 

Males. 

1 

■ Fe- 
! males. 

'2 


4 


6) 

7 ' 8 

9 

lit 

11 

12 

1 1 

14 

15 

I 16 

t 

1,405 

i 

7,949 

4,189 

3,760 

2.729 

5,186 34 

155 

1 

1 

• 1,881 

[ 

369 

324 

2.612 

*289 

1,682 

I 

603 





Class not returned. 







1 


100 

551 

287 

264 

13 

41? 


115 

4 

14 

219 

37 

144 

13 

iOO 

, 1,802 

934 

86S 

621 

1.180 1 

48 

380 

100 

93 

369 

87 

373 

351 

845 

4,977 

2,611 

2,366 

1,75-1 

3.190 33 

102 

1,180 

265 

207 

1,811 

153 

. 1,015 

211 

100 

: 619 

357 

262 

22 

198 

5 

206 


10 

213 

12 

150 

26 

1,265 

5.450 

2,693 

2,757 

2 5 7 1 

2,&77 3 

148 

1,402 

! 771 

249 

1,781 

87 

765 

244 

■! 




C'las -3 no*- returned. 







» 


: 100 

474 

240 

234 

L46 

‘ills , , 


11-3 

18 

15 

181 

1.5 

121 

11 

U9 

1,128 

.538 

590 

45C5 

t) 12 t 

oo 

271 

125 

75 

3o3 

24 

201 

104 

746 

3,386 

1,656 

1,730 

l,75S 

1,626 2 

123 

SOI 

623 

151 

1,154 

47 

322 

103 

■ j 100 

1 462 

259 

j 

i 203 

171 

291 - 

3 

155 

j 

5 

3 1 

{ 

143 

1 

1 121 

I 

26 

i 

5,322 

i 2.8S1 

2.441 

2,023 

1,299 ' 

d7 , 

1,781 

88 

107 , 

1,622 

no 

1 

1,308 

256 

100 

417 

1 269 

148 

23^ 

179 ' 

8 

214 i 

11 ! 

5 ' 

66 

d i 

93 1 

11 

-i 300 

1 952 

! 566 

386 

430 

522 ! 

10 i 

386 

15 1 

19 , 

275 

14 

215 

18 

300 

i 1,250 

1 

656 ; 

594 

429 

821 , 

16 

349 

31 ! 

33 ; 

383 

1 

34 

309 

95 

■ 1 2SS 

1 1,361 

699 , 

662 

43 S 

923 > 

FS , 

349 

31 

45 ‘ 

467 

49 

330 

77 

. 1 350 

j 1,342 

j 

1 691 

651 

ISS 

854 ' 

1 

j 


483 j 

I 

.5 1 

431 

4 1 

361 

58 

1,024 

4,204 1 

2,372 

1,922 ‘ 

2,241 

i 

2,050 j 1 

120 ' 

1,.576 1 

430 

f 

117, 

1,083 

1 

77 i 

t 

! 

710 i 

I 1 

180 

260 

1.096 j 

1 

, 625 1 

1 

471 ! 

652 

443 1 1 ' 

20 ; 

j 

472 

135 

25 ! 

i 

225 1 

16 j 

1 

1 177 ; 

25 

100 

413 ; 

! 2^" i 

156 1 

208 

205 

1 

9 

j 

169 

! 

21 i 

6 

98 ‘ 

18 ■ 

1 ” ; 

12 

310 1 

1,265 

662 1 

60 i 

J I 4 

601 , 

33 { 

387 

107 1 

47 

365 1 

21 

' 226 

79 

254 

1,093 

J 

582 ; 

511 

620 

464 1 .. ! 

58 j 

369 

164 ! 

38 

262 

22 

141 

39 

1 

100 

1 427 1 

246 1 

ISl 

180 

■247 ; .. , 


179 ; 


1 

133 

i 


89 

25 
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Analysis of Families — Table II — Frequencies of families of different sizes 

{including resident servants). 


umber oi families coataining the pert>om 
Number shown in Col. 1 in 

of 

persons 

In Dcecuu 

family. ^ Gujarat. and Karnatak. 

Konkan. 


Sind. 


1 


.1 


Number of taiuilies eontaUiiiig tlic perjjona 
Number shown in Col. 1 in 

of ' 

persons ’ 

in n V • iKccaii , 

family. Gujarat and ; Karnatak. Sind. 


Konkan. 




C\au A. 





Ci(M5 B. 



1 

2 

7 

21 

3 

1 ‘-29 

1 


2 

19 

42 

6 

2 

4 

17 

33 

13 

j 30 

2 


18 

43 

74 

26 

3 

9 

33 

46 

13 

j 30 

i 

3 


31 

39 

103 

40 

4 

10 

35 

45 

20 

1 24 

i 

4 


35 

.55 

103 

45 

5 

9 

53 

60 

30 

39 

5 


35 

43 

111 

23 

6 

13 

33 

40 

25 

48 

6 


28 

29 

75 

22 

* 

14 

33 

42 

36 

35 

7 


22 

23 

49 

15 

8 

10 

15 

43 

27 

41 

8 

o 

8 

30 

23 

8 








C 





9 

8 

IS 

19 

28 

12 

9 


9 

13 

14 

5 

10 

8 

13 

13 

19 

8 

10 


2 

11 

13 

5 








"o 





11 

4 

8 

18 

7 

6 

11 

tn 

4 

7 

1 

1 








as 





12 

6 

3 

9 

5 

4 

12 


; 3 

3 

3 

2 

13 

1 

5 

4 

5 

3 

13 


1 


2 


14 

1 

1 

3 

5 


14 



.. ; 

3 

1 

15 

1 

i 

4 

8 

’ 1 

15 


1 

j 

1 


le 



2 

2 

2 

16 



1 i 

3 


17 

1 



3 


17 

1 



1 

1 

18 



1 



18 



1 

1 


Id 



1 



19 



1 

i 



20 and 



1 

1 

2 

20 and) 

1 

r 2 

4 


over 






over 








Class C. 





1 Class D‘l. 1 



1 

29 


46 

15 

12 

1 


26 

47 : 

38 

4 

2 

57 

12 

98 

34 

35 

2 


35 

30 

54 

35 

3 

62 

28 

91 

46 

25 

3 


33 

; 45 

74 

49 

4 

62 

27 

89 

49 

23 

4 


40 

* 59 ; 

63 

50 

5 

34 

29 

64 

44 

25 

5 


24 

41 i 

66 

24 

« 

; 24 

35 

70 

36 

23 

6 


23 

32 

55 

i 22 

7 

16 ■ 

13 

50 

32 

i 12 

7 


13 

21 i 

32 ; 

1 

8 

5 

IT 

22 

15 

5 17 

8 

•d 

1 5 

13 

1 

21 ^ 

i 8 








c 



1 


9 

4 

12 

12 

8 

8 

9 


1 

4 

16 

5 








o 





10 

i ^ 

9 

9 

^ 5 

; 3 

10 



5 

10 1 

2 








C 





11 


4 

.5 

6 

7 

11 

« 


2 

0 



i 






(C 





12 


4 

7 

8 

4 

12 

3 



2 1 


13 


2 


! 3 


13 




i 


! 

1 

2 

2 


1 

14 






16 


2 

1 

2 

1 

15 



1 

o 


i« : 


2 

1 

1 

1 

16 



i 



17 



•t 

1 ; 

2 

17 






18 ! 

j 


1 


2 

1 

18 






19 : 




1 1 


19 






j 

20 and) 


1 

1 

2 


20 and 



} 


1 

over ' 






over 








Class Z>'2. 

1 

j 



Class E. 

! 

! 


^ i 

20 

7 

25 

14 

14 

1 



23 ' 

23 

h 

o 1 

51 

27 

69 , 

27 

1 42 

9 

r6 

16 

46 1 

74 

7 

1 



! 




o 





3 

45 

53 

93 ; 

40 

1 46 

3 

a 

17 

55 

US 

10 




1 




5 



1 


4 i 

57 

55 

87 

59 

53 

4 

o 

19 

65 

109 

13 

1 







4* 



I 


5 } 

37 

48 

98 ! 

38 

25 

5 

o 

c 

23 

40 

101 

16 








IS 





6 ; 

35 

30 

76 

34 

16 

6 

us 

12 

22 

89 

11 






i 







7 ; 

22 

27 

59 

22 

8 

7 


8 

26 

57 

13 

8 ^ 

10 

11 

48 

16 ; 


8 


2 

15 

25 

11 

1 

9 

6 

8 

21 

• ® i 

1 

9 

1 

i 

o 

8 

^9 . 




XCi 


Number of families contaiumg the per&oni 
Number shown in Col. 1 in 

of . 

persons , | 

in , i i>eccan 

faiaUy pjx ^ •Gujarat, and Kamatak. S 
I Konkan. 

1 2 j 3 4 5 


Number 
of J 
persons 
in 

family, i 


Number of families containing the j;>ersons 
shown in Col. 1 in 


Deccan 

<"-^aJarat. and Kamatak.! Sind. 
, Konkan. 


3 12 

3 5 
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ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES— TABLE ll— Sui-i-lhmk.\t. 



Details of FantiUef' 

confainuH} fo}( i}ersons (uol or(>r. 

Re^<m. 

\ < 'ias&. 

One family coiitaitiing the ft>l lowing: number '«f 1 \tsou^ 

Deccan and Koukan 

A 

21 


Do. 

B 

2U i 2:1 


Do. 

C 

22 


Do. 

F 

20 


Karnatak 

A 

:io ! 


Do. 

ti 

20 27 

20 47 

Do. 

(; 

20 22 


Do. 

F 

20 20 

21 1 22 . 

Do. 

G 

20 21 

28 30 

21 

Do. 

H 

24 ' 20 


Bombay City and Suburban . . Xo family containing persons twenty and over in any of the classes. 

(xujarat 

B 

21 

. . 


Do. 

C ; 

21 


i 

Do. 

D2 : 

21 

1 


Sind 

A 

23 2r 

’ 

! 

Do. 

T)1 

20 

t 




xcm 


ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES— TABLE II— Summary ey Classes. 


Persons in FainUy. 

i A 


0 

1 

D2 

E 

F 


! 

H 

J 

Classes 

Total 

1 

62 

69 

102 

115 

86 

49 

34 

63 

126 j 

49 

755 

2 

97 

161 

236 

154 

216 

143 

82 

193 

234 1 

188 

1,704 

3 

137 

213 

252 

201 

277 

200 

179 

259 

280 j 

205 

2,203 

4 

144 

258 

250 

212 

311 

206 

215 

243 

267 1 

217 1 

2,303 

6 

191 

212 

196 

155 

246 

ISO 

264 

218 

164 i 

i 

162 t 

1,988 

6 

159 

154 

1S8 

132 

197 

134 

191 

135 

112 1 

76 i 

1,478 

7 

160 

109 

123 

78 

138 

101 

15 1 

67 

71 ! 

37 , 

1,038 

8 

136 

69 

76 

47 

88 

53 i 

130 

42 

36 ; 

34 ; 

711 

9 

80 

41 

44 

24 

45 

34 

60 

18 

15 

26 

387 

10 

61 

31 

29 

17 

27 

11 ; 

33 

6 

11 

7 

233 

11 

43 

13 

22 

7 

17 1 

13 j 

15 

7 

10 

10 

167 

12 

26 

11 

26 

2 

5 ' 

8 1 

18 

3 

3 

5 

107 

13 

18 

5 

5 


6 

5 

9 

2 

1 

3 

54 

14 

10 

4 

6 


1 

1 1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

31 

15 

15 

2 

6 

3 

4 

1 1 

1 

1 


2 

35 

16 

. 0 

4 

5 


3 ' 

2 

4 


1 

! 

2 

27 

17 

1 4 

2 

5 


1 

; j 

2 ^ 

2 


1 1 

“ i 

16 

18 

1 1 

1 

4 


2 

' • • i 

6 

1 

I 


15 

19 

1 1 


1 


1 

1 3 1 

3 

1 

t 

i 

: 

9 

20 


2 

1 

1 : 


1 _ i 

i 3 

! 

j 1 


i 

8 

21 

; 1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

; 3 



I 7 

22 



1 




1 

i 

j 


1 2 

23 

' 1 

1 

1 





' 



3 

24 








i 

t 

1 


1 

25 

i 1 




\ 

! 


1 



1 

26 





\ 

f 

I 

t 

! 

1 

! 1 


1 

27 

•• 

1 




i 

! 


1 


1 

28 




! 

1 •• 

i 

! 

* 1 

j 


1 

29 


1 



i 

’ 

i 


i ■■ 


1 

30 

1 




1 

1 

! 

• 

! 

j 1 

} 


2 

45 


1 


1 

j 




i 

! 


1 

Total Families examined 

j 1,355 

1,346 

1,580 

! 1448 

1,670 

1,149 

i 1,405 

j 1,265 

1 1.338 

1,024[ 13,280 


ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES— TABLE II— Summary. 


Percentage distribution of Families according to the number of persons in each. 


CUsses. 

Total all 
classes 
combined. 


Persons 

in family. 

1 

; A 

B 

C ! 

m i 

D2 

I 

E 

F 

i 

i 

H 


1 



1 

i 

i 5 

5 


10 

5 

t 

4 


5 

10 

5 

5*6 




i 

. .t t 

12 

1j ; 

13 ' 

13 

13 

6 

15 

IS 

IS 

12*8 

3 



..j 10 

16 

16 

18 

17 

17 

13 

21 

21 

20 

16 6 

4 



..1 11 

18 

16 

18 ‘ 

19 

17 ' 

15 

19 

20 

21 

17*3 

5 



-i » 

16 

12 

13 ' 

15 

16 

19 

17 

12 

16 

15*0 

6 



..I 12 

11 

12 

12 ; 

12 

12 

14 

11 

8 

7 

11*2 

7 



..1 12 

! ^ 

8 

1 

8 

9 ' 

11 

5 

] 

5 

4 

7'9 

8 



■■1 

5 

\ 5 

4 

5 


9 

3 i 

3 : 


5*4 

9 



. 6 


i 

j 3 ' 

\ 

3 : 

3 

1 '* 

4 

1 ' 

1 

3 1 

2*9 

10 



, 4 

2 

} 2 

1 ' 

2 

1 

o 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 1 7 

11— 

•15 


. s 

3 

( 1 

1 

1 

1 

-■) 

3 

1 

1 

2 

; 2*9 

16 and over 


..1 1 

1 

1 

I 

i ' 



1 

o 

1 



0*7 


c s 10 — * 
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ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES -TABLE III— Resident Servants. 
Part I — Extent to which Servants are kept. 

! Number of rirallies containin'* 


Total 


Region and Class. 

Number ofi 

examined. 

Servants. 

One Ser- 
vant. 

1 I 

2 

1 

3 ’ 4 

[ 

Class A. 




Total 

1.355 

1,070 

168 

Bombay City and Suburban 

100 

42 

14 

Gujarat 

270 

203 

36 

Deccan and Konkan 

405 

343 

46 

Karnatak 

250 

187 

43 

Sind 

Class B. 

330 

290 

29 

Total 

1/346 

1/312 

30 

Bombay City and Suburo.m 




Gujarat 

200 

189 

9 

Deccan and Konkan 

320 

310 

10 

Karnatak 

626 

616 

8 

Sind 

Class C. 

200 

197 

- 

Total 

1,580 

1,499 

51 

Bombay City and Suburban 

300 

271 

16 

Gujarat 

200 

184 

11 

Deccan and Konkan 

.570 

550 

15 

Karnatak 

310 

299 

6 

Sind .. .. ..i 

Class Dl. 

200 

195 

3 

[ 

Total 

1,118 

1.115 

27 

Bombay City and Suburban 




Gujarat 

200 

197 

2 

Deccan and Konkan 

300 

296 

o 

Karnatak 

438 

425 

10 

Sind 

Class D2. 

210 

197 

13 

Total 

1 

1,670 

1,630 

33 

Bombay City and Suburban . . ! 

300 ‘ 

292 

6 

Gujarat 

280 

277 

1 

Deccan and Konkan 

600 

593 

7 

Karnatak 

280 ^ 

276 

2 

Sind 

Class K. 

210 

! 192 

17 

Total 

1,119 

1 1,126 

16 

Bombay City and Suburban 


i 


Gujarat 

100 

i 

97 

; 3 

Deccan and Konkan 

310 

308 

1 

Karnatak 

i 639 

624 

9 

Sind 

100 

97 

3 

Class F. 


1 

i 

1 

Total 

1,405 

1,382 

16 

Bombay City and Suburban 




Gujarat .. .. 

100 ; 

100 


Deccan and Konkan 

360 

359 

1 1 

Karnatak . . . . . J 

845 

823 1 

1 15 

Smd 

100 

100 

i 

Class G. 1 




Total 

1,265 

1,263 : 

X 

Sind 

100 

100 


Class H. 




Total 

1,338 

1,338 

1 

Class J. 1 



1 

I 

Total 

1,024 

1,023 

1 


1 

Two Ser- 
vants. 

Three 

Servants. 

0 

Four 

Servants. 

Five Six 

Servants. Servants, 

Seven 

Servants. 

, 

o 

7 

8 9 

10 

1 

, 61 

1 

1 ’^7 

8 

4 2 

■ 

i 

IS 

3 

3 1 ! .. 

i 17 

4 

2 

1 1 ' 

[ 

10 

6 


' 


6 

3 

.. ; .. 

1 

7 

1 

3 




3 



1 

i 


Class not 

returned. . 

2 




1 



1 I 

I 

4 

4 

o 

7 

3 


1 ; . 1 

5 



^ J 




1 1 .. .. 

3 

1 

1 


1 1 


1 

f 

5 i 

1 ’ 


; i 

.. 1 .. t 



Class not 

1 

returned. 1 

1 ' 

* ■ 


! 

! 

^ 1 



I ^ ^ i 

o ’ 

' 1 

' " i 

.. J .. 

! 

! 

.. 1 

1 6 


1 , i 


! 

1 

j 1 



[ 

* * 



i 


1 


! 

1 

i 


. . 


! 1 

i 




I 

s 

3 


t 




C lass not 

returned. 


i 

i 

1 i 

I •• 

• t i . 

I 

1 

. . 1 

3 

i 

i 2 

I 

i ■' 

! 

.. ! .. 

1 


4 

1 

' -7 

1 

( 

i 

' 1 

1 

.. 

1 ; 

1 i 

1 ' * i 

1 

1 

! 

CIa>s not 

returned. 


! 1 
i 

i ‘ 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•• 1 •• 

1 

i 

1 

1 

( 

1 

; 1 ' 
' j 

t 

! 

1 

" \ 
1 

' 

i 

! 

1 

1 

•• ! 


1 

1 

1 

.. 1 
1 

1 

1 

L *’ 

1 


Fight 

Servants. 

11 

1 

1 


1 
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ANALYSIS OF FAMILIES — TABLE III — Resident Servants. 
Part II — Servants by Sex, Caste, etc. 



' 

f 

[ 

Analysis of Servants 

-Region and Clacis. 

Total 
Number ot 
Families 

Total 
Number of 


of same caste. 

i of different caste. 

examined. 

Servants. 

Actual workers. 

Depend- 

Actual workers. 

Depend- 




Males. 

Females. 

ant^. 

Males. 

Female.s. 

ants. 

i 

2 

1 

4 

! ^ 

1 

' 

i 8 

i 

9 

Class A. 

Total 

1,355 

j 486 

84 

i 

1 31 

1 

i ® 

295 

66 

7 

Bombay City and Suburban 

100 

i 139 

11 

! ^ 


91 

31 

2 

Oujara 

^ 270 

109 

3 

i 

! 

1 

89 

12 

5 

Deccan and Konkan 

405 

84 

24 

i 20 

! 2 

33 

5 

. . 

Karnatak 

250 

95 

42 

f 

] / 


40 

6 


Sind 

Class E. 

330 

59 

4 

1 


42 

12 


Total 

1.-346 

41 

14 

! 1 

1 

23 



Bombay City and Suburban 



Class not returned. 




Gujarat 

200 

13 




12 

1 


Deccan and Konkan 

320 

10 1 

2 

1 1 


6 

1 


Karnatak 

626 

15 1 

9 

i 

1 

5 



Sind 

Class C. 

200 

^ 1 

3 


•* 




Total 

1,580 

129 j 

49 

5 

4 

56 

14 

1 

Bombay City and Suburban 

300 

52 1 

26 

3 

3 

16 

4 


Gujarat 

200 

21 

1 

.. 


16 

* . 


Deccan and Konkan 

570 

28 

11 

2 


11 

3 1 

1 

Karnatak 

310 

19 

8 


1 

7 



Sind 

Class Dt. 

200 

9 ' 

3 

•• 


6 

1 


Total 

1,148 

40 ; 

3 

3 


26 

4 I 

2 

Bombay City and Suburban 



Class 

not returned. 




Gujarat .. .. .-i 

200 

4 i 

1 



.. 

4 



Deccan and Konkan 

300 i 

6 ! 


1 

2 


1 1 


Karnatak 

433 ! 

17 i 

3 

2 


11 

1 ■ 


1 

Sind . . • ' • • } 

Class Da. 

1 

210 ; 

13 i 

1 

1 

'* 



11 

2 j 


Total 

1,670 ' 

45 ; 

5 

3 

1 

25 

u i 


Bombay City and Suburban . . ' 

300 j 

8 

3 


1 

i 

2 ! 


Gujarat .. ♦. —I 

280 i 

1 

5 




" i 



Deccan and Konkan 

600 ; 

7 , 

1 

.3 


1 i 

2 [ 


Karnatak 

280 j 

6 

1 


.. 

4 } 

1 , 


Sind 

Class E. 

210 . 

19 




13 1 

6 ’ 


Total 

1,149 1 

39 ' 

3 

1 I 


32 = 

1 ■ 

2 

Bombay City and Suburban 

i 


Class 

not returned. 




Gujarat .. •• -I 

100 1 

3 i 




1 

3 



Deccan and Konkan , . . • ' 

310 i 

4 ; 




1 ! 

j 

1 

2 

Karnatak 

639 i 

29 

2 

1 


26 ; 



Sind . • ^ 

Class F. 

100 I 

O 

1 



2 



Total 

1,405 1 

34 

13 

1 


17 

.3 ; 


Bombay City and Suburban 

, 


Class 

not returned. 




Gujarat . . • • * • ' 

100 ■ 


1 

1 





Deccan and Konkan 

360 i 

1 

1 


* • 


1 



Karnatak 

845 ; 

33 

13 

1 


16 

3 


Sind •• ’■ •*, 

100 j 








Class G. 

i 

i 








Total ..1 

1,265 1 

3 



1 

2 t 



Class H. 1 

1 





' j 

i 


Total . . , 

1.338 1 



.. 


, j 

1 


j 

Class 

j 





1 1 
i 



Total 

1,024 j 

1 ; 


1 
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APPENDIX W. 


Family Budgets. 


1. This enquiry is an attempt to ascertain the true economic position of the Bombay 
Family, elsewhere than in the large Cities. It has nothing to do with the enquiry into Family 
Budgets of Workmen in Bombay conducted by the Labour Office. The existence of two 
separate enquiries of the same character at the same time is a pure accident. This enquiry 
was begun before the Labour Office enquiry, and neither Mr. Shirras nor myself had any idea 
at first that the other was working the same problem. The onty result of learning about the 
Bombay enquiry was that I dednitely limited my owm enquiry to the inofussil. 

2. Apart from covering quite difierent ground the tw'o enquiries have been conducted 
by entirely different means. In contradistinction to the Bombay enquiry the present figures 
were collected with no expenditure but the cost of printing the slips and instructions, and of 
tabulating the results. None of the Honorary Correspondents mentioned in the lists belotn 
received a single pie either as remuneration or for expenses. Secondly, while the Bombay 
enquiry collects and enters for any family the figurea of actual expenditure in actual months in 
absolute detail, in the present enquiry the Honorary Correspondents were expected to make 
their ovnx enquiries into detail and actual expenditure, and put the result down in the form of 
normal annual expenditure under certain broad heads. 

3. I should be far from suggesting that the results attained by the methods employed 
give as accurate figures for any individual family as the results attained by the more detailed 
and more expensive methods of the Labour Office. But it is hoped that such errors as exist in 
individual families are compensating errors, which balance out and disappear when the figures 
are compiled into the larger units of the Natural Divisions as presented in the Tables. And 
I confidently hope that when — if ever— the detailed methods of the Labour Office are applied 
to the Mofussil, the picture here presented will be found to have been correct in its main 
outlines. 

4. Of the gentlemen who at first expressed their willingness to act as Honorary Corre- 
spondents for the Census a good many withdrew when they saw the work whichthey were asked 
to perform. The names of those wffio ultimately sent in returns together with the number of 
families examined in each case, are given below. 


List of Honorary Correspondents in Gujarat. 

1. The Thandar, Lodika Thana, Halar Prant, Kathiawar 

2. Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Bar-at-Law, Anklesvar, Broach 

3. Mr. D. A. Patel, Kaira 

4. Mr. Morarji Naranji, Bander, Surat 

5. Mr. C. N. Joshi, District Deputy Collector, Panch Mahals 
G. Mr. S. D. Gandhi, B.A., LL.B., Kapadvanj, Kaira 

7. Mr. M. M. Shaha, Mahalkari, Jhalod, Panch Mahals . . 

8. Mr. V. G. Trivedi, Oiiief Vakil, Bhavnagar 

9. The President, Umreth Municipality, Kaira 

10. Mr. M. F. Contractor, President, Dohad Municipality, Panch Mahals 

11. Mr. Manilal H. Udani, Rajkot, Kathiawar 

12. The Karbhari, Balasinor State, Reva Kantha 

13. Mr. M. K. Desai, Broach . . . . . . * 

14. Mr. A. P. Trivedi, Jalia Diw^ani, Bhavnagar 

15. Mr. C. A. Pandya, LL.B., Borsad, Kaira . . 

List of Hotter ary Correspondents in the Konkan. 

1 . Mr. S. V. Raje, Sai, Kolaba 

2. Mr. M. B. Lalaji, District Deputy Collector, Thana . . 

3. Mr. R. K. Karandikar, President, Taluka Local Board, Chiplun, Ratnamri . . 
1. Mr. R. D. Nadkarni, Head Master, High School, Ratnagiri 

5. Mr. P. M. Dalai, Dahanu, Thana 

6. Mr. M. M, Save, Chinchni, Thana 

7. Professor B. L. Kaji, M.A., B.Sc,. F.S.S., LE.S., Sydenham College of Com- 

merce and- Economics 


101 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

98 

98 

97 

96 

90 

57 

50 


232 

101 

100 

100 

98 

70 

27 * 


* Actually Professor Kaji returned particulars for 50 families. But ae 23 of these were from Bombay City, 
they were, for the reasons given above, excluded. * 
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List of Honorary Correspondents in the Deccan, 

1. Mr. P. B. Bhalerao, Parner, Ahmednagar. . . , . . . . 102 

2. Mr. D. E. Gadagkar, MudhoL S.M.C. .. .. .. .. 100 

3. Mr. N. G. Datar, Jamkhandi, S.M.C. .. .. 100 

4. Mr. N. L. Joshi, Head Karkun, Ohopda, East Khandesh . . . . 100 

5. Mr. Budhamal Kevalchand, Nasik . . . . . . . . 100 

6. Mr. L. S. Chaudhari, B.A., LL.B., Jalgaon . . . . . . 100 

7. Mr. V. K. Kulkarni, Nasirabad, East Khandesh . . . . . . 98 

8. Mr. S. N. Deshmukh, Vice-President, Taluka Local Board, Shevgaon, Ahmed- 

nagar . . . . . . . . 97 

9. Rao Saheb A. K. Kulkarni, B.A., Deputy Collector, Ahmednagar . . 95 

10. Mr. K. G. Deshpande, B.A., Shirgaon, Satara . . . . . , 94 

11. Mr. L. K. Kirloskar, Kirloskarwadi, Satara . . . . . , 56 

12. Mr. E. G. Gharpure, Baramati, Poona . . . . . . . . 51 

13. Mr. G. Bhalerao, AmaLaer, East Khandesh . . . . . . 50 

14. Mr. S. E. Ghanta, Lonavla, Poona . . . . . . . . 50 

15. Mr. M. Y. Ghore, LL.B., Ahmednagar . . . . . . . . 49 

16. Mr. A. R. Eanade, Jalgaon . . . , . , . . 48 

17. Mr. N. 6. Mujumdar, Sholapur . . . . . . . , 19 

List of Honorary Correspondents in the Karnatak, 

1. Mr. V. V. Chitrao, Nidoni, Bijapur . . . . . . . , 202 

2. Mr. T. S. Kallapur, Bagalkot, Bijapur . . . . . , , . 101 

3. Mr. L. Y. Ankalgi, Bail-Hongal, Belgaum . . . . . . 100 

4. Mr. N. W. Hingolkar, Gadag, Dharwar . . . . . , . . 101 

5. Mr. S. S. Mangsulli, Athni, Belgaum . . . . . . . . 100 

6. Rao Bahadur Yenkatesh Srinivas Naik, Ranebennur, Dharwar . . . . 100 

7. Mr. S. M. Mali, B.A., LL.B., Bail-Hongal, Belgaum . , . . 100 

8. Mr. H. P. Suryavanshi, B.A., LL.B., Dharwar . . . . . . 99 

9. Mr. K. G. Kalghatgi, Dharwar . . . . . . . . 96 

10. Mr. V. A. Desai, Belgaum . . . , . . . . 79 

11. Mr. V. P. Wagle, Hubli . . . . . . . . .50 

12. Mr. M. S. Kulkarni, Gadag-Bettigeri, Dharwar . . . . . . 50 

13. Mr. R. P. Pandit, M.A., LL.B., District Deputy Collector, Dharwar . . 49 

14. Mr. M. S. Sinhasan, Chief Officer, Guledgud Municipality, Bijapur . . 48 

15. Mr. V. S. Phadnis, Khanapur, Belgaum . . . . . . . . 45 

List of Honorary Correspondents in Sind. 

1. Mr. C. Judd, Bar-at-Law, Sehwan, Larkana District . . . . 150 

2. Mr. Hotchand Dayalal Jagthani, Hyderabad .. .. .. 105 

3. Mr. H. Dharmadas, Larkana . . . . . . . . 101 

4. Mr. Mahamad Hashimali, Kandiaro, Navabshah . . . . 101 

5. Mr. Dwarkadas Gyanchand, Shikarpur . . . . , . . . 101 

6. Sheth Lalchand Tekchand, Shikarpur . . . . . . . . 100 

7 Mr. Muthram Valiram, Superintendent of Census, Khairpur State . . 100 

8. Mr. Aildas Madhavdas Prithiani, Nasirabad, Larkana . . . . 100 

9 Mr. T. A. Fernandez, Deputy Collector, Sukkur District . . . . 99 

10. Mr. Asandas Lilaram, Navabshah . . . . . . . . 76 

11 Mr. Darvadinoinal Nanikram, B.A., Resident Magistrate, Mehar, Larkana . . 67 

12 Mr. Jethanand Thanwardas, LL.B., Jacobabad . . . . . . 50 

13. Mr. Hiranand Ramchand, B.A., Jacobabad . . . . . . 49 

14. Mr. Tekchand Hassansing, Tando Adam, Navabshah . . . . 35 

15. Mr. Melhumal Kungulmal, B.A., Mirpurkhas .. ’ .. 33 

c s 10 — y 


- r. 
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5. The correspondents were particularly warned not to select their families, since any 
kind of selection would vitiate the results. They were asked to take either a whole village, or 
definite quarter of a village, or the whole of some street or quarter of a town, and then give par> 
ticulars for every family in the area chosen. For the most part this direction seems to have 
been well followed. And no case has been noticed of obvious selection of such a kind as to clearly 
vitiate the results, e.g,, deliberate selection of poor families, or specialized occupations. 

6. One thing T should like to emphasise and that is — that the picture presented in this study 
is likely to have erred in the direction of giving a gloomy \uew of econonuc conditions rather than 
a rosy one. When anyone is asked for particulars of his financial position human nature will 
almost invariably induce him, sometimes unconsciously, to make it out worse than it is. The 
following extract from a letter of one of the Honorary Correspondents bears out this point: — 

7. “ It was impossible to glean full particulars of agriculturists for the reason that these 
‘‘ folk took me to be an Income-Tax Assessing Officer and supplied me with particulars w’hich 

if put on paper would give any one an exaggerated notion of their poverty. The children 
of these people were literally loaded mth gold and silver jew^ellery and their w'omen folk w'ere 
clad in fine silk saris which any ordinary middle class w’oman would envy. This was chieflv 
noticeable in the black soil villages of this district.’’ 

8. The letter quoted, however, raises another point ; and that is that the bulk of the re- 
turns are not of agricultural conditions, but of conditions in small mofussil towns. Some ex- 
amples are given later of the occupations of the persons included in some of the better-filled 
books. The occupations are mostly small shopkeepers, clerks, artisans, and the like, with a 
fair number of professional men and wnll-to-do Landholders and Moneylenders, and a fair 
number of labourers and domestic servants. The small shopkeeper, the artisan, the village 
accoimtant, and the lower grade Municipal clerk may be said to occupy about the middle 
point in the picture. But these are possibly just about the true average or middle point of the 
social and economic life of the small mofussil towm. The petty shopkeeper in a small 
town or moderate-sized village has only a trivial turnover in the year. Whether rightly or 
wrongly he was almost always treated as having an income below the taxable minimum for 
Income-tax wffien that minimum was Ks. 1,000 per annum. The income of the blacksmith and 
the carpenter will be slightly low^er again. The accountant and low'er grade clerk draw' salaries 
from Es. 20 to Es. 40 per month. And all these classes handle a good deal less money in the course 
of a year than does the small cultivator with ten or twenty acres of good land. There is not 
in the small towns any great class of Industrial labourers. A perusal of the occupation lists, 
following paragraph 48 will, I think, satisfy the reader that ohe general labouring classes of the 
small town are sufficiently represented, as w'ell as the well-to-do landlord or bigger trader. 

9. It \vill also be seen that the Eural returns give the impression of a slightly lower level 
of economic life than the Urban returns. But I am not fully satisfied that this is genuine and 
is not due to the causes outlined in the letter quoted above. 

10. The form of the slip on which the details of the family income and expenditure 
were collected was as follow's : — 


Serial No. of Family 
Religion 

Occupation of Head of Family 
Number of members — Adult Males 
Children 


Locality. 

Caste. 

Adult Females 

Total 


Income of all members combined from all sources in one year Rs. 


Average expenditure during one year on — 

Rs. 


1. 

Rental 

8. 

Ceremonies 

2. 

Food 

9. 

Amusements 

3. 

Clothing 

10. 

Travel 

4. 

Furniture 

11. 

Luxuries 

5. 

Education 

12. 

Charities 

6. 

Servants 

13. 

Taxation 

7. 

Doctor’s fees, etc. 


Total 


Rs. 


Balance available for investment 

Is the family now indebted to money lenders ? 


11. The following W'ere the instructions : — 

“ ADULT ” means in the case of males 16 years and over, and in the case of females all who are iivincr nr 
lived with a husband, or have attained 16 years.* 

♦ In the end no distinction was made in the matter of the age of members of the family. 
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“ INCOME ” means Net Income only, after deducting cost of cultivation, business expenses, etc., but not 
taxation which is provided for under Expenditure. 

“ RENTAL means actual amount paid, or normal rental if house owned ; but not rent of business premises, 
which should be deducted from Income as part of business expenses. 

“ FOOD ” includes drinks and also expenses of entertaining guests otherwise than for Ceremonies. In the case 
of Cultivators who use part of the produces of their crops and cattle for domestic consumption the value of the produce 
so consumed should be added both to Income and “ Food*’. 

“ CLOTHING ” includes money spent on toilet apparatus, soap, artificial teeth, boot polishes and spectacles. 

“ FURNITURE ” includes all moveable property required for household use, cost of fuel, petty repairs to build- 
ing or its contents, oil or other form of lighting and bedding, ♦ 

♦In Western countries when enquiries of this kind are made there is usually a main head for “ Fuel and Lighting’*, 
And such a main head might be necessary in an enquiry in the largest Indian Cities. But the present enquiry is 
entirely limited to mofussU, where the cost of fuel and lights is very small. Fuel is usually cowdung cakes, the dung 
collected at odd moments by the women and children and made easily into cakes which are plastered on walls or roc la 
to dry. Lamps are very small and i nefficient, and the hour for going to bed very early. In some of the families exa- 
mined in towns like Dharwar, Nasik, etc., the expenses under this head might "be appreciable. And this is one of the 
reasons why the percentages under “ Other Compulsory Expenditure ” are usually fairly high in the classes with 
higher income. In the classes with lowest income the actual expenditure on this head must be very small, and in 
villages almost negligible. 

“ SERVANTS ” includes Washerman’s and Barber’s charges, and Water charges other than Municipal Taxation. 

“ CEREMONIES ” includes domestic and temple religious expenditure, cost of entertaining guests at times of 
Ceremonies, and cash payments to guests and relatives at such times, — butnot charities, nor the cost of pilgrimages. 

“ TRAVEL ” does not include journeys for business, which are treated as part of business expenses^ but includes 
the cost of pilgrimages, both the expense of getting there and back, and also amounts spent at the shrines visited. 

“ TAXATION ” includes all kinds of direct taxation both Government and Municipal. 

“ LUXURIES ” includes cost of private carriages (other than pay of Coachman), smokes, recreation expenses,* 
post and telegram charges, newspaper subscriptions, and one -tenth of the amount of money spent on jewellery. 

♦This was an oversight. Recreation expenses should have been taken to item 9, Amusements. 

“ AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT ” includes nine- tenths of the amount spent on jewellery, all 
money spent on purchase of immoveable property, or erection of buildings, and payments to Insurance Companies. 

To the Question — IS THE FAMILY INDEBTED ” it was directed that simply “ Yes ” or “ No ” was to be 
entered, and that indebtedness does not include simply ordinary goods taken on credit. 

It was further directed that if any important items of expenditure, such as payment of interest to money-lenders 
o r exx)enditure on law-suits, was noticed in the case of any family, the item and amount should be entered in the 
margin of the slip.* 

♦The item “ payment of interest ” (otherwise than on business loans) was an omission from the original slip, 
where it should have appeared as a regular item. Many of the most careful correspondents made entries in the mar- 
gin for this type of expenditure. In a few cases, where a family is more or less permanently involved in law-suits, 
expenses of law-suits were entered in the margin. 

12. For the Tabulation of the results four Tables were designed. The figures were 
abstracted separately for each return (i.e., the book or books sent in by each correspondent) 
and compiled for the purposes of this Appendix by Natural Di\isions. 

13. In all Tables the unit is the family, — Urban'" means “from localities ha\Tng a popula- 

tion of 10,000 or over. ‘‘Rural'' means ‘"from localities having a population of less than 
10,000. ” means that the return in question contained families from each type of 

locality. 

14. Table I gives the annual net income by Classes, i. e., the number of families in which 
the per capita income, as stated, falls within certain class limits. The per capita income is 
obtained by dividing the net income of the family by the number of members in that family, 
without distinction of age or sex. It should be noted that where, as often, there is more than one 
wage earner in a family, the combined income of all wage earners is taken as the family income. 

15. A perusal of Table I and the percentages in I-B will show that, except in the Konkan 
the commonest class is Class IV, the median value of which is Rs. 100 per head per annum. The 
Sind class figure.^ show a slightly higher type of income than those of the Deccan, Karnatak or 
Gujarat. The Konkan figures are of quite a different character from the others. Out of 728 
families no less than 99 are shown as having per capita incomes of less than Rs. 25 per annum. 
There were only 7 Konkan returns ; and of the 99 families in question 62 occur in one return 
from Sai in the Kolaba District and 29 in another return from \dllages near Chiplun. 

16. An analysis of the 62 in the first case gives the following by castes and by a more 
detailed classification : — 


Per capita income per annum.* 


Caate. 


Agri 

Marat ha 

Nhavi 

Chambhar 

Katkari 

Mahar 


Below Rs. 10 Rs. 10 — 15 


Rs. 15—20 


Rs. 20—25 



♦ Incomes exactly at Rs. 10, Rs 15, and Rs 20 come into the next class in this Table. Thus Rs. 10 15 means 

Rs. 10 (exact) to Rs. 14 • 9. Incomes of exactly Rs. 25 are not, therefore, included at all. 


c 


The Katkaris are of course exceedingly poor ; and, as they supplement thfir feed supplies by 
wild fruits and roots, it is possible that the per ca'pita income is really as low^ as this. Even fo 
some of Mr. Raje's Katkari families are shown as living on income that is almost incre dible, e,g.. 
1 adult male, 2 adult females, 4 children, total 7 persons, net income (total) per annum Es. CO 
or Rs. 5 per month, giving from 10 to 11 annas per month for each member. The village as a 
whole is mainly composed of Agris, and these are showm as retxdving incomfs ^a^ying from 
Rs. 12| to nearly Rs. 200 per capita per annum. 

17. Mr. Karandikar’s return shows 29familks with per capita inconus btdow Rs. 25. 
These' are from \Tllages in the Chiplun Taluka, and the families are mainly Mahais, and poor 
Musalmans, with a few Kunbis. 

18. (Jenerally speaking the Konkan returns are more from Rural and less from Urban 
localities than the returns from the other Natural Divisions. And this largely cause s the lowf r 
level of net income for Table I. In all the Natural Divisions there is a tendency for the Rural 
families to show a lower level of income. 

19. Excluding a few returns in which it was impossible to fix a position the number of 
cases in which the greatest numerical weight falls in each of the cla&se&is as follows. The methed 
adopted was a rough one. Where any one class contained a definitely larger number of familus 
than any other it w’as counted as 1 ; where two adjacent classes contained appioximati ly 
the same number as one another but each more than any other class it was counted as | 
to each class ; and where three adjacent classes contained approximately the same number the 
middle class was counted as 1. The few excluded returns are those in which there were a 
few families only in each of a long series of classes. 


1 



1 Class 11. i 

1 

Class III. . 

Cla=^s IV. 

Class V. 

Class ^T. 

Rural 

: 1 

..1 5J 

' 1 

i 

i 6 

1 

lOj 

.... 


Urban 

1 

i 

24 



Mixed 

i 

..i ^ 

! 

4 

u 

2 

i 


Of the 10 J cases of Rural returns in w^hich the greatest w^eight falls in Class lY 5 cccur in Sind. 

20. In all other Natural Divisions there were more Uiban than Rural retuins. Eut in the 
Konkan out of seven returns and 728 families only 1 return and ICO families were ficm an 
Urban locality. 

21. Nevertheless, even after making allowances for this, there were no cases in which 
returns from the other three Natural Divisions show'ed such sediments of poverty in any cue 
locality as those of Messrs. Eaje and Karandikar. This is best showed by the following 


t 

I 


Total number of 


I Number with per capita 
inc'omes below Rs. 25. 


Division. j Type of Locality. 


1 1 1 

1 Returns. 

Families. 

Returns. 

Families. 

Gujarat 

. 1 Urban 

11 

1,029 

6 

10 


■ Rurnl 

4 

3.58 

1 


Konkan 

1 

. . Urban 

1 

100 

1 



; Rural 

5 

601 

5 

99 


Mixed 

1 

27 

1 

1 

Deccan 

. . 1 Urban 

9 

565 

3 

! 5 


' Rural 

6 

544 

4 ' 

1 23 


' ilixed . . . . 

o 

200 

o 

4 

Kamatak 

: 1 

. .[ Urban . . . . | 

8 

1 

645 1 

3 

8 


; Rural . . . . ! 

3 

I 326 1 


15 


Mixed 

4 ! 

349 


17 


22. An analysis of the joer incomes of employees of Messrs. Kirlc^kar Bros, firm 
Kirloskarwadi, Satara, may be of interest. A few cases of families censistirg of only 1 adult 



Cl 


have been excluded. AU the famiUe& shown are therefore 
in some cases there were no children. 


genuine families, even though 


ilanagement. 


Clerical and 
Foremen, i 


Skilled 

Labour. 


Class I— Rs. 0 — 25 

Class II—Rs. 25— 50 

Class III — Rs. 50 — 75 

Class IV — Rs. 75 — 125 

Class V — Rs. 125 — 175 

Class VI — Rs. 175—225 

Class Rs. 225 — 275 

Class VIII— Rs. 275— :125 

Class IX — Rs. 325 — 375 

Class XVIII — Rs. 775 and over 


Unskilled 

Labour. 



.... 1 .... 1 



— I 

3 


« 

2 


4 7 

2 

* • 

6 6 

2 


6 I 

2 



i 



1 ' *i‘ 



1 '* 



t -j • • — 7 — WA uuo income lor an average Bized 

family is— Clerical and Foremen Es. 175, Skilled Labour Rs. 100, and UnskiUed Labour Rs. 70. 


„ TJie following IS an analysis of some Railway servants returned from Lonavla. 

Excluding fai^es consistmg of only 1 adult male there are 26 families returned, of which 7 are 
Brahmans, 1 Mahomedan and 18 middle class Hindu Castes,— Maratha, Shimpi Mali etc •— 


Class III — Rs. 50— 75 
Class IV — Rs. 75 — 125 
Class Y — Rs. 125 — 175 
Class VI — Rs. 175 — 225 
Class VII — Rs. 225—275 
Class IX — Rs. 325 — 375 
Class XII — Rs. 475 — 525 


24. In Professor Kaji s returns there are 26 families of cultivators from two viUages in the 
Ratnagiri District. Of these 19 are Brahmans and 6 Kunbis. A few of the Brahmans are 
shown as having a second occupation in addition to agriculture. The analysis of incomes is as 
follows : — 


Class I — Rs. 0 — 25 . , . . 2 

Class II — Rs. 26 — 50 . . . . 

Class III — ^Rs. 50 — 75 . . . . 2 

Class IV— Rs. 75—125 .. .. .. ’ g 

Class , V— Rs. 125— 175 .. .. .. ’’ g 

Class VI— Rs. 175— 225 .. .. _ ’’ ^ 

Class VII— Rs. 225— 275 .. .. .. ’ ^ ^ 

25. Of purely agricultural per copta incomes we can take the following from a return by 
Mr. M. M. Save, from villages near Chinchi, Thana District. No family is included unless the 
occupation is entered as Agriculture pure and simple : — 


Class I— Rs. 0—25 . . . . . . 3 

Class II — Rs. 25 — 50 . . . . . . 24 

Class III— Rs. 50— 75 . . . . . . 2j 

Class IV— Rs. 75—125 .. .. .. U 

Class V— Rs. 125— 175 .. .. .. 3 

Class VI— Rs. 175— 225 .. .. .. _ 1 

26. Perhaps the most interesting] of all the returns is that of Mr. V. V. Chitrao, since it 
pre,sents a picture of apparently o complete purely agricultural village, namely Nidoni in the Biiapur 
District. The following are the occupations of the heads of families : — 


Agriculture only . . . . . . . . 3g 

Agriculture and trade . . . . . . _ 2^ 

Agriculture and labour . . . . . . _ _ 27 

Agriculture and begging , . . . . . , _ g 

Agriculture and Village officer . . . . . . , _ 2 

Sheep rearing . . . . . . . . 22 

Village servant . . . . . . . . 3 

Trade . . . . . . . . 0 
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Priest and begging - . • • • • ^ 

Begging •• •• 3 

Artisans . . • • • • ^ 

Artisan and Labour . . • • • • 2 

Labour . . • • • • 25 

Labour and trade . • • • • • i 

Prostitute - . • • 1 

Not stated . - • • • • 2 


202 

The following is the analysis of per capita incomes in this village : — 


Class 

I— Rs. 0— 25 

• • 


14 

Class 

II— Rs. 25— 50 



30 

Class 

III— Rs. 50— 75 



64 

Glass 

IV— Rs. 75—125 



83 

Class 

V— Rs. 125—175 



5 

Class 

VI— Rs. 175—225 



2 

Class 

VII— Rs. 225—275 


, . 

4 


27. The four families in Class VII are an agriculturist (single adult male); a Lingayat 
(occupation not stated, one adult male and one adult female); a Priest and Beggar (single adult 
male); and the Prostitute (single adult female), 

28. Keasons are given below (in the discussion to Table II) for thinking that the Incomes 
shown by IVIr. Chitrao are — as average Incomes over a long term of years — understated. But that 
is additional evidence for the deduction that even in this purely agricultural village in a tract liable 
to constant famines the most frequently recurring type of per capita Income is not below Rs. 70. 

29. On the whole after making allowances for the irregularities introduced by the differ- 
ences in the types of locality selected it may be inferred that in the Presidency proper the most 
common level of per capita income is in Urban localities about Rs. 100, and in Rural localities 
about Rs. 75 subject however to the doubts expressed elsewhere regarding Rural conditions. But 
there are a few castes in which many families are very much poorer, and in almost castes there 
are numerous instances of much richer families in a fair number of cases running up into four 
figures per capita per annum, 

30. In Sind alone there were 7 Urban, 6 Rural, and 2 Mixed returns. The number of cases 
with a definite selection for any one class were : — 


Class ni. 


Class IV. 


Class V. 


Class VI. 


Urban 

Kural 

Mixed 


i” 

i 





1 


The prevalent types are therefore slightly higher than in the Presidency, being about Es. 100 
for Rural and Rs. 140 for Urban localities. 


31. In a study of this nature the Arithmetic mean (usually called the “ average ” in popular 
parlance) would be a misleading tjrpe of average to take, because the long tail of high value classes 
containing a few families in each would result in the Arithmetic mean coming out considerably 
higher than the position of the most frequently recurring Income. Thus in the Konkan in Table I 
taking the value of Class I as Rs. 20, and of Class XVIII as Es. 900 (these being values justified by 
an inspection of the returns), and for all the other Classes taking the median value of the Class 
Interval (c.^f. in Class II Ra. 37.5 ; in Class III Es. 62.5: in Class III Es. 100, and so on), the 
Arithmetic mean works out at Rs. 99.32,* whereas the most commonly recurring type of Income is 
between Rs. 25 and Rs. .50. 

32. A third type of average is the Median, that is to say the Income of that family which has 
an equal number of families above and below it (in this case the mean of the two median families 
since the number examined is an even number). In Classes I and II together there are 334 
families, and in Classes III to X'VUII inclusive there are 394 families. We have therefore to take 30 
families from Class III and add them to Classes I and II, which will leave 364 in each half. If 

we take from Class III to get the median family we have to take the — from the 

Class interval Rs. 25 (Rs. 75 minus Rs. 50) to get the median Income which works nut 
at Rs. 55.81. 


♦ This is obtained by multiplying the number of families in each Class by the Class Value 
whole of the products, and dividing by the total number of families examined. 


as stated, summing the 


■>.‘5. We th'^refore have the following averages for the Konkan Incomes : — 


Position of most frequently recurring type , . ^ . . . . ^ , 37.60 

Income of the two middle families , . ^ , . . , , 65.81 

“ Average ” (Arithmetic Mean) Income ^ . . . . _ 99.32 


34. It is possible (but by no means probable) that, if we could secure particulars for a very 
much larger number of families than the number examined in this study, the Arithmetic Mean 
and the Median would not show such wide divergence from the most frequently recurring type. 
But they would always he higher than it, and the Arithmetic Mean would always he higher than the 
Median 


35. I have now to advert to Table V. This Table was taken out to meet a possible criticism 
that a joer cajfw to income somewhat higher than the commonly accepted figure might have been 
obtained owing to the correspondents, either wilfully or accidentally, selecting families containing 
less than the average number of members. Table V was therefore taken out as a check. It 
shows the distribution of the families examined according to the number of members in each. 
Wc* have fortunately an exact comparison available in the discussion of families contained in 
Appendix V : and a glance at that Appendix wiU show at once that the families examined in the 
present enquiry are fully normal in size. The possible criticism that had been anticipated is 
therefore averted. 


36. Table II was taken out as a sort of check on the quality of the work. Obviously the 
normal annual expenditure can only be very much higher than the normal annual income if a 
considerable capital is being continously expended, which in India would usually take the form 
of sale or mortgage of lands or jewelry. Certainly some such cases must occur.f feut the occur- 
r*^ace of a large number of families in the Class having expenditure about double income would 
usually mean either a considerable understatement of income or a considerable overstatement of 
expenditure. Of the 102 families in the Karnatak shown in the top or worst class 51 occoned in 
Mr. Chitrao’s Rural return from the Bijapur District. 

37. Mr. Cliitrao’s work was most careful and complete, and an examination of these cases 
in detail shows that they are not due to carelessness. In no case does he make the expenditure of 
any person such as a labourer, who has no security to offer for a loan and no capital to spend, 
amount to anything appreciably above his income. On the other hand many of his Agriculturists 
are shown as’spending hundreds, and in a few cases thousands per cent of their income. What 
has happened is this. Mr. Chitrao’s enquiries come on the top of a series of bad years, and the 
cultivators have been spending savings, and selling or mortgaging land. In several cases the in- 
come is specifically mentioned as being the mean of three years One of his families which is 
shown as spending far in excess of income is also noted as having money lent out at interest. 
This state of things is possible only in a tract like Bijapur, where good years come seldom, but 
when they do come bring huge returns. The agricultural returns from the Konkan naturally do 
not show these cases of expenditure far in excess of income, because in the Konkan there is ahvavs 
at least a fair crop, and the difference between the worst year and the best year is fairly narrow. 
Really speaking, to get approximately correct results from family budgets in a tract like 
Bijapur it would be necessary to state both income and expenditure^or a term of at least ten 
years, in order to get them to balance out reasonably. 

38. Table III is a sim pie table based on the question at the foot of the slip. It shows simply 
the numbers and proportion of families with various classes of income w^ho are in debt to money- 
lenders. The proportions are high, but not higher than would be expected in India, where the 
luaiority of householders (especially in the Mofiissil) are either borrowers or lenders, and often 
both, 

39. In relation to this Table I quote the following note by Dr. H. H. Mann, to whom I had 
shown the figures : — 

I think your figures understate the proportion of families who are in debt. At least 
my figures in the Deccan, under \dllage condition.^ place the proportion of indebted 
families higher. But w'hen so much outcry about indebtedness is made, it ignores what is 

almost a necessary condition of agricultural life everyw'here, and particularly in a region ol 
peasant proprietors. It is not the extent of indebtedness w'hich ought to worry us (for this 
is a part of the agriculture without capital, which is the essence of peasant proprietorship) 
but the high rate of interest which is charged. In the two villages 1 have carefully studied 
thiscametoanaverageof just under 20 per cent, in the w’est of the Poona District, and 23 
per cent, in the east of the same District.” 

♦ This is a non-controversial fact, the reason for which cannot be given here, as it is too technical. But both the 
fact and the reasons for it can be ascertained by reference to any text-book of Statistical Theory. The fact may be 
stated as follows. When dealing with a number of individual cases of any variable di%dded up into classes, if the 
most frequently recurring type is situated in any of the lower classes, and the whole series shows a long tail of high 
value closes with even only a few cases in each, the Median is always higher than the most frequently recurring type 
and the Arithmetic Mean is always higher than the Median. 

fOne careful correspondent noted against a family showing expenditure for above income that the family was 
li\^g by raising loans, and spending capital. 
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40. Table IV is in many ways the most important of all. It is an attempt to ascerta in 
the percentage distribution of expenditui'e under various heads. 

The heads chosen were— 


Comptilsory, 

1. Food. 

2. Clothing. 

3. Rental. 

4. Ceremonies, Charity, etc. 

5. Other compulsory. 


Voluntary. 

6. Education. 

7. Doctors fees, medieine. 

8. Other voluntary. 


Of this list Heads 1 and 2 explain themselves. They were also, in contradistinction to all 
other Items on the slips, filled up for every family in every return. 

41. Head 3, Rental, was to include actual rental where dwelling rented, or normal rental, 
where dwelling owned. But this rule w as not in all cases observed. A good many books show^ed 
iental ‘‘ nil in all cases of oAvned houses, wEich of course covers the case^ of the majority '>£ 
cultivators. On the other hand there really are cases in which a domicile is not only not rented 
but would be more or less unrentable. For instance Mr. C. X. Joshi’s return from the Panch 
Mahals contained a large number of Labhana (Lamani) families ; and since these mostly reside 
in huts in settlements of the Caste away from ^411ages, and anyone can construct his own hut, 
it is probable that Mr. Joshi’s “ nil ’’ entries for the rental of these Labhanas is in accordance 
with facts. 

42. Nevertheless the omission to record normal rental in some cases has resulted in the 
percentage expenditure under this head coming out somew^hat too low^ in the Table. And in 
order, therefore, to test the average expenditure under this head, I give below the percentat^es 
obtained on selected individual returns, in which rental W'as filled up for all or almost all families. 

43. On the other hand, before giving the figures, it is desirable to quote the following 
note by Dr. H. H. Mann : — 

I think that in all villages owned houses should be entered as without rent. In practice, 
if the house is not lived in, it falls to pieces, and is not rented to anyone else. It is in fact 
unrentable, I think, therefore, that your observers, who put the rent as nil in \411ages, were 
usually right. Hence, so far as \411ages are concerned, I do not agree with you that the 
percentage expenditure on rental is too low\ But this remark does not of course apply to the 
semi-urban conditions of a Taluka town.'’ 


Samples of percentage expenditure on rental in returns in winch rental was entered 

for all or almost all families. 


Percentage expenditure on Rental alone. 

( 


Natural Idvision. 


aUJARAT 


KONKAN 


DECCAX 


Return. : 

Classes 

ij* lasses 
IV and 

( lasses 
VI to 

Classes X to 


I to III. 

V. 

IX. 

XVIII. 

Mr. M, K. Desai, Broach, Urban . 

i 

3'4 

2-8 

1-5 

2*0 

Mr. M. M. Shah, Jhalod, Panch Mahals,' 
Urban 

1 

4*5 

4*7 

6-0 

‘ Xo families. 

The Karbhari, Balasinor State, Urban 

3*8 

3*0 

31 

Xo families. 

The Thandar, Lodhika Thana, Halar Prantj 
Kathiawar, 

1 

1*7 

1*7 

1 

*5 

Xo families. 

1 

Mr. M. B. Lalaji, District Deputy Collector 
Thana, Rural 

2*4 

2*8 

1 1-2 

i 

•6 

Mr. R. K. Karandikar, Chiplun, Rural 

3-0 

4*6 

1 3*7 

] 

, Only one fa* 

Mr. R. D. Nadkarni, Ratnagiri, Urban ..| 

1 4-7 1 

1 6-0 

0*2 

! mily. 

1 5*5 

1 Mr. R. G. Gharpure, Baramati, Poona,: 
Urban . . . 

0*5 ; 

7*8 

15*4 

i 

: Xo families. 

]Mr. L.K. Kirloskar, Kirloskarwadi, Satara, 
Rural 

•6 

•8 

t 

•8 

! One family. 

Mr. D. R. Gadagkar, Mudhol, Mixed . 

8*3 1 

1 

6*9 : 

8*4 

1 ^'1 

1 

1 Mr. N. L. Joshi, Chopda, East Khandesh, 
t Urban 

5*2 1 

3*4 

Only 

a few families. 

i Mr. BudhammalKevalchand, Xasik, Urban^ 

i i 

4*8 ; 

5-2 

4*4 

j 5*0 

i 




1 

1 

Percentage expenditure on Rental alone. 

Natural Division* 

Return. 

Classes 

I to III. 

Classes 
IV and 
V. 

Classes 
VI to 
IX. 

Classes X to 
XVIII. 


Mr. S. E. Ghanta, Lonavla, Poona, Urban* . 

7*6 

6-8 

9*0 

16*1 


Mr. M. V, Ghore, Ahmednagar, Urban 

13*3 

9*7 

9*2 

10*1 


Mr. V. R. Kulkami, Nasirabad, East 
Khandesh, Urban 

5*2 

4*4 

3*2 

3*3 

KAKNATAK 

Mr. M. S. Kulkami, Gadag-Bettigeri, 
Urban 

5-4 

5*0 

4*4 

Xo families. 


Mr. S. S. Mangsulli, Atbni, Belgaum, Miz^id 

4*0 

4*4 

4*9 

3*1 


Mr. K. G. Kalghatgi, Dbarwar, Urban 

3*9 

5*0 

3*3 

3*5 


Rao Bahadur V, S. Naik, Ranebennur,! 
Mixed . . . . j 

5-1 

3*7 

3*4 

1*5 


Mr. V. S. Phadnis, Khanapur, Belgaum,! 
Rural . . . . ! 

4*5 

3*2 

3*2 

3*3 


! Mr. V. V. Chit rao, Nidoni, Bijapur, Mural . . ; 

! j 

•6 

•6 

1*0 

Xo families. 

SIND 

Mr. Asandas Lilaram, Xavabshah, Rural . . 

6-7 

5*2 

4*6 

3-6 


■ Mr. C. Judd, Bar-at-Law, Sehwan, Lar- 
kana. Mixed 

4*1 ! 

4*7 

5*1 

3-6 


Mr. Jethanand Thanvardas, LL.B,, Jacob- 
abad. Urban 

1 

No fa- 

i 6*5 

4*4 

2*9 


Mr. Mahomed Hashimali> Kandiaro, 
Xavabash, Rural . . . . i 

milies. 

1 3*7 

1 

1 

i 3*4 

4*7 

7*2 


Mr. Tekchand Hassansingh, Tando Adam, 
Xavabshah, Urban 

10*4 

9*3 

100 

4*8 


Mr. H. Dharmadas, Larkana, Urban 

3*3 

1*8 

2*6 

2-7 


44. The inclusion of Head 4, Ceremonies, Charity, etc., under “ Compulsory ” would perhaps 
seem strange to a Westerner. In India expenditure on Ceremonies is important and unavoid- 
able. In another Appendix a few samples of expenditure on Ceremonies are given. Expenditure 
on Charity occupies much the same position as expenditure on Church offertories would occupy 
in a similar studv in England. It is not compulsory to the same extent as expenditure on Cere- 
monies. But it "is much the smaller of the two items in this Head, and it was thought best to- 
keep them together, largely because ceremonial occasions are the principal occasions on which 
money is given in Charity. Expenditure on this head does not appear against all families in 
all returns. And in many cases, instead of stating an annual average sum, the amount entered, 
especially against Item 8, Ceremonies, on the slip was clearly a special amount spent in a parti- 
cular year. Nevertheless in the case of any return in which this method was adopted it follows 
that these special expenses when worked out as an average percentage on aU the families in a 
Class wiU for the most part produce the required result, namely, an annual average for the whole 
number. Consequently the percentage expenditure on this Head will be seen to keep within 
fairly well-defined limits and to obey fairly constant laws. 

45. The items included under Head 5, Other Compulsory, are Furniture (in the sense above 
defined, i.e., including fuel and lighting and repairs to buildings) and taxation. These items Nos. 
4 and 13 on the slips were rather irregularly filled up. In some books No. 4, Furniture, was 
only filled up for the richer famihes, although every family, even the poorest, must incur some 
expenditure on cooking utensils, bedding, etc. In many books taxation was very rarely entered. 
Undoubtedly the large majority of families in India are not directly taxed, e.g., shopkeepers and 
artisans in non-Municipal towns and villages, whose income does not rise to the Income Tax level, 
very many of the poorer famihes even in Municipal towns, and practically the whole of the lab- 
ouring classes. Some doubt may also have been felt as to the treatment of assessment on land 
in the cases of cultivators. Of course 'w'here the cultivator is a tenant, and the terms of the lease 
do not impose upon him the obligation to pay the assessment, the expenditure under this item 
falls upon him indirectly in the form of the enhanced rental. But it seems from the returns that 
a good many cultivators who cultivate their own land have not been entered as taxed, and in 
such cases it is to be inferred that the assessment has been treated as part of business expenses 
and deducted from the income. On the whole, except where the number of families in any class 
for any Natural Division are very few, the percentage on this Head works out well in spite of 
the above remarks,— keeping within defined limits and obeying constant laws. 
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-i6. Some sample returns are however given so as to enable the incidence of taxation to 
be better judged. The percentage incidence is given on total nd income and not on ex'pendtiure, 
mainly because people are more accustomed to consider taxation on the income basis. If taken 
as a percentage on total expenditure the percentages would have been slightly lower in most 
returns and much lower in Karnatak No. I. 

47. Here also, before gi^dng the figures, it is desirable to mention the opinion of Dr. H. H. 
Mann. He states that assessment on land shoidd have come into business expenses, and should 
not have been entered as part of expenditure at all. “ xVssessment is certainly not taxation in 
the ordinary sense, and if it is so considered it will lead to misunderstanding/’ He adds that 
where the samples include assessment under taxation the impression given is that the land-own- 
ing classes are more highly taxed in proportion to income than is really the case. 

48. It should also be emphasised once again that only direct taxation is considered. It 
is not possible in a study of this kind to arrive at any idea of the incidence of indirect taxation. 


Samples of Taxation in the South Deccan (Southern Mahratta Country). 

A village near Mudhol town, and 'part of Mudkol town, mixed, Mr. D. R. Gadagkar. 

Total number of families . . . - . ♦ • • 100 

Number of families in which occupation of head of family is recorded as — 

Agriculture and grazing 
Clerical (including servants of the State) 

Labour and ser\dce 
Trade 
Artisans 
Professions 
Begging or priest 
Living on income 

Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net income- 
No taxation . . . . - . . . 4 


35 

32 

16 

2 

3 
1 

4 
7 


0 — 1 per cent of income 
1 2 

2 o ,, ,, ,, ,, 

5—10 

10 — 20 ,, ,, , ,, 

Above 20 ,, , „ 


42 

24 

7 

13 

7 

3 


In this return Land Revenue assessment has clearly been included under taxation. 


Samples of Taxation in the Karnatak: . 


7. — Nidoni, Bijapur, purely rural. Mr. V. V. Chitrao. 


Total families examined . . . . . . • • 202 


(The occupations for this return have already been given). 

Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net income — 


No taxation 

0 — 1 per cem of income 
1 2 

yy '5 yy 

2 3 

o 10 ,, ,, ,, 


10 — 2o ,, ,, ,, 

Above 20 „ „ „ 


62 

24 

17 
54 

18 
21 

6 


In this very careful return Land Revenue assessment has been included, and the figures 
are most reliable, fractions of a rupee being given in many cases. 


II. — Ranebennur Municipality, Urban. Rao Bahadur V. S. Naik. 


Total number of families . . . . . . . . 100 

Number for which occupation of head of family recorded as — 

Landholders . . . . . . . . 16 

Clerical (including Government and Municipal ser\Tces) . . , . 9 

Trade .. .. .. ..13 

Artisans (weavers) . . . . . . . , 43 

Labour . . . . . . . . 8 

Begging .. .. .. ..11 


evil 


dumber of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net income- 

No taxation 

.. 4 

0 — 1 per cent of income 

. . 42 

1 2 

*^ 33 33 33 3 3 

. . 24 

2 — 5 

^ j' It tt it 

.. 7 

^ tt tt tt it 

..13 

10-20 „ 

.. 7 

Above 20 „ „ „ 

.. 3 


In this return Land Revenue assessment has evidently been entered under taxation, since 
all the cases of high percentage are Landholders. The persons sho^vn as ‘‘ begging ” are not 
wandering street beggars but religious beggars of Brahman caste. 


III . — KJianapur, Belgaum District, Rural {small town). Mr. Y. S. Phadnis. 

Total number of families . . . . . . . . 45 

Number for Avhich occupation of head of family is recorded as — 

Private income (mainly Landholders with a few pensioners, priests, etc.) 26 
Clerical (including Government servants) . . , . . . 7 

Trade . . . . . . . . 1 

Ordinary cultivators . . . . . . . . 6 

Labour and ser\dce . . . . . , . . 5 

A ote . — In this return occupation is very exactly recorded, and many of the persons shown under ** Private 
income ’’ have more than one occupation, e.g., ** Priest and receiver of profits from Service Watans and Money- 

lender.” 


Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net income — 


No taxation 

0 — 1 per cent of income 


1-2 „ 
2-5 „ 
5-10 „ 
10—20 „ 
Above 20 „ 


a >> j> 

J? S3 SS 

?? J? S3 

33 33 33 

3? 3 3 33 


4 
8 

5 
8 
8 
8 
4 


Here also Land Revenue assessment has been included under taxation on the slip ; and 
the instances of high taxation are the Landholders. 


Samples of Taxation in Sind. 


I — Villages in Sukkur District, purely rural. Mr. T. A. Fernandez. 


Total number of families examined . . . . . . 100 


Number in which occupation of head of family recorded as — 


Agriculture . . , . . . . . 55 

Zemindar . . . . . . . . . . 17 

Zemindar and trade . , . . . . . . 3 

Agriculture and trade . . . . . . . . 5 

Zemindar and Government service . . . . . . . . 2 

Agriculture and Government service . . . . . . 9 

Government service . . . . . . . . 5 

Artisans . . . . . . . . 2 

Pensioners . . . . . . . . 1 

Agriculture and labour . . . . . . . . 1 


Number of families in which taxation bears the followi 
No taxation 

0 — 1 per cent of income 
1 9 

J- ** f 3 3 5 3 3 3 

2— 5 „ „ ,, 

5—10 „ „ „ 

10—20 „ „ „ 

Above 20 „ ,, „ „ 


In this return agricultural assessment was definitely included under taxation. 


ng percentages to total net income • 

2 
4 
9 

22 
35 
21 
7 


II. — Larkana Municipality, Urban. Mr. H. Dharmadas. 

Total number of families . . . . . . . . 101 

Number for which occupation of head of family is recorded as — 

Living on income . . . . . . . . 7 

Government and Municipal service . . . . . . 16 
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Professions . . . . . . . . . . . . 6 

Trade . . . . . . . . . . , . 53 

Religion . . . . . . . . . . , . 1 

Artisan . . . . . . . . . . . . 13 

Agriculture . . , . . . . . . . 1 

Labour and Service . . . . . . . . . . 3 

Not stated . . . . . . . . . , 1 


Number of famibes in which taxation bears the following percentage to total net 
Income : — 

No Taxation 

— 2 per cent of income 
2 — 5 

^ J? 5? >> 

10 

^ ?> J5 J3 JJ 

10 — 15 -5 ,, ,, 

15-20 ,, ,, „ ,, 


111, Navahshah, Rural {Small ioum): Mr, Asandas Lilararn, 

Total number of families . , . . . . . . 76 

Number in which occupation of head of family stated : — 

Living on Income . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Government Service . . . . . . . . . . 8 

Trade . . . , . , . , . . . . 32 

Agriculture . , . . . . . . . . 15 

Artisans . . . . . . . . . , . . 8 

Private ser\ice . . . . j , . . , . 4 

Religion . , . . . . . . . . . . 1 

Number of families in which taxation bears the following percentage to total Income : — 

No Taxation . . . . . . . . . . 71 

0 — 2 per cent of Income . , . . . . . . 3 

2 — 5 per cent of Income . . . . . . , . 2 


In this return Land Revenue Assessment has evidently not been included under Taxation, 

49. Heads 6, Education and 7. Doctor' s fees, etc., are easily intelligible and should have 
caused no misunderstanding. The percentages under these may therefore be accepted as 
approximately correct. The inclusion of 7, Doctor s fees, etc., under Voluntary may cause some 
surprise. But I think it is in accordance with Indian conditions, w^here household remedies are 
resorted to more than the modem West. In these matters one has to compare the Indian 
Mofussil of to-day with Europe in the time, say, of Queen Elizabeth ; and I feel that at that 
period employment of doctors or purchase of medicines would hardly have been a compulsory 
head of expenditure, 

50. Head 5, Other Voluntary, includes Servants, travel (otherwise, of course, than on busi- 
ness), pilgrimages, amusements, luxuries, postage, etc., and one-tenth of the cost of jewelry. 
The latter item was based on the idea that for the most part jewelry is an investment, but that 
thefts, breakages and losses prevent its being entirely so. The items on the slips covering 
this head were entered as nil in a very large number of families. But this is, I think, more or 
less correct, since many families certainly do not spend money on these things. Or if they do, 
for instance on postage and travel, the annual normal expenditure will be almost negligible. 
For most of the richer families entries w^ere made, and in some of the returns evidently much 
care had been used. The percentages obey constant laws, though the limits are rather wide. 

51. Mr. C. N. Joshi's Labhana families from the Jhalod Mahal in the Ranch Mahals are 
wmrth studying. There w^ere 26 families as follows : — 

Per capita Imoyne. 

Class 11 — Rs. 25 — 50 
C^ass III — Rs. 50 — 75 
Class IV — Rs. 75 — 125 
Class VI — Rs, 175 — 225 


4 Not in debt . . . . 7 

13 In debt . . . . , , 19 

8 
1 
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The picture presented by the percentage distribution of expenditure is : — 


Compidsory. Voluntary. 


1. Rental 

.. 0-0 



2. Food 

.. 59-9 

5. Education 

0-6 

3. Clothing 

.. 9-7 

6. Servants 

2-6 

4. Furniture 

.. 6-4 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. . . 


8. Ceremonies and 1 

.. 1-9 

9. Amusements. 


12. Charity J * ‘ 

10. Travel 


13. Taxation 

.. 5-8 

11. Luxuries 

3-4 

14. Interest 

.. 13-8 



Total, Compulsory 

.. 93-5 

Total, Voluntary . . 

6-6 


This seems to me a fair picture of the expenses of a Labhana, except that the percentage 
tmder Ceremonies is too low. The general cost of birth, marriage and death ceremonies must 
average out at more than 1.9 of the Income. And in the actual slips almost all the 1.9 falls 
under Charity. Mr. J oshi has shown a balance available for investment against most of these 
Labhana families, sometimes a large sum. I think that this wiU mostly be absorbed in the long 
run by the cost of ceremonies. Mr. Joshiis one of the correspondents who has entered Cere- 
monies only against the few families in whose case there had been actual expenses in some 
particular year. And although the percentage arrived at on his whole return works out fairly 
well under the Head 4 in the Table IV, the result is attained by certain items imder ceremony 
for families other than these Labhanas. 

52. For this Table the returns were divided into Urban and Rural. Mixed returns were 
taken to Urban. The four types of income adopted were Classes I to III of Table I, i.e., families 
having a per capita income up to Es. 75, Classes IV and V, i.e., income from Rs. 75 — 175, Classes 
VI to IX, i.e., income from Rs. 175 — 375, and Classes X upwards, i.e., income above Rs. 375. 
These were chosen as giving four strata of society based on income. The choice of limits like 
this is necessary arbitrary. But Rs. 75 is well below the normal salary of the clerical class. 
Government Clerks start now on Es. 35, and a family of husband, wife and one child on a salary 
of Rs. 35 per month means a per capita of Rs. 140 per annum. The first combined class is there- 
fore typical of the working of poorer artisan class, the second of the lowest clerical and better 
artisan class, the third of the higher clerical, poorer professional, poorer trading classes, the four 
of the richer professional and richer trading classes. 

53. The general laws which emerge from the percentage distribution in Table IV seem to 
be as follows : — 

(1) The percentages of total expenditure under Food and Clothing fall steadily from 
poorest to richest classes. 

(2) The percentage under Rental is variable, but on the whole does not perceptibly 
decrease or increase when passing from class to class. 

(3) The percentages under all other heads rise steadily from poorest to richest, with the 
exception that the percentage imder Education is often as high or higher in thc^ third com- 
bined class {per capita income Rs. 175 — 375) than in the fourth combined Class {per capita 
income Rs. 375 and over). 

(4) As between town and country the expenditure on food is usually (except in Sind) 
proportionately higher in the country at any rate in the two classes with per capita income 
below Es. 175. 

(5) Rental is definitely lower in the country. 

(6) The following seem to be normal limits for percentages of expenditure under 
the different heads, taking town and Country together 

Poorest. Richest. 


1. 

Food 

. . 

68-0 

36-5 

2. 

Clothing 

. . 

15*0 

12-0 

3. 

Rental 

. . 

4*0 

4*0 

4. 

Ceremonies, Charity, etc. 

. . 

4*0 

11-5 

5. 

Other Compulsory 

. . 

30 

10-0 



Total, Compulsory . . 

94 0 

74-0 

6. 

Education 

. . . . . . > 

0-7 

30 

7. 

Doctor’s fees, etc. 

. . 

0*3 

20 

8. 

Other Voluntary 

.. 

5-0 

21-0 


Total, Voluntary .. 6*0 26*0 


cs 10—66 
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54. In the Tables which follow the number of families stated as examined ioi Table I 
holds good for Tables II and III also. When the number stated as examined for Table IV is 
compared with the number stated for Table I it \vill be found that the Deccan figure is 100 short. 
This is due to the exclusion of a w’hole book of 100 families, in which the details of expenditure 
seemed to give unreliable percentages. In the tase of three other Divisions the numbt^r exceeds 
the number in Table I by from 1 to 3 families. This is due to the exclusion of a few' iIldi^^dual 
families from Tables I to III and their inclusion in IV. 


FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE I— (A. ACTUAL FIGURES). 

Annual Net Income hy Classes, 

[The unit ia the fanxily — and income means net per capita income of family. Net means after deducting 
busmess expenses. Per capita means total income divided by the number of persons in the familj" without 
distinction of age and sex,] 


' Natural Divisions. 

) 




i 


Class of per capita income. 


Gujarat. 

‘ Konkan. 

Deccan. 

, ( 

1 

Kamatak. j 

Sind. 


j Total families examined . . 

1 


1,387 

1 

728 

\ 

1,309 


1,320 ! 

1,267 

Class. 

Rs. 








i 

j 


I . 

25 



12 

1 

99 

! 

32 

’ 

40 ! 

8 

II . 

25— 50 

. . . • 


159 

\ 

235 

i 

213 

1 

172 : 

99 

m . 

50— 75 



327 

i 

129 


311 


320 i 

175 

IV . 

75—125 



441 


111 


329 

' 

377 ! 

321 

V . 

125—175 



218 


58 

1 

151 


154 ; 

226 

VI . 

175 — 225 



83 


26 

i 

97 


72 1 

138 

VII . 

225—275 



57 


13 


52 


55 i 

86 

VIII . 

275—325 



27 

! 

12 

1 

29 

i 

28 i 

61 

IX . 

325—375 


, 

16 

i 

17 

1 

21 

j 

24 j 

37 

X . 

375—425 



15 

; 

9 

! 

17 


16 ! 

31 

XI . 

425—475 


1 

j 

2 

1 

4 

1 

8 

[ 

13 ! 

17 

XII . 

475—525 


1 

13 

i 

3 


8 

i 

12 ! 

15 

xin . 

525—575 



1 

1 

2 


2 

1 

> 

6 1 

2 

XIV . 

575—625 


1 

7 


1 

i 

12 

j 

4 f 

11 

XV . 

625—675 


I 

1 

j 

2 

1 

6 

i 

3 1 

3 

XVI . 

675—725 


j 

j 

. . 


2 


1 

j 

1 ; 

3 

XVII . 

725—775 



1 

1 

1 

} 

1 

1 

1 

5 ! 

3 

XVIII . 

. 775 and over . . 


j 

7 

i 

4 


19 

i 

18 J 

31 


FAjVIILY BUDGETS— table I— (B. PERCENTAGES). 

[These are the percentages of the distribution by classes in Table I-A.] 



Class. 



Gujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 

I 




0*9 

14-6 

2*5 


3*0 

0*6 

II 




11*5 

32*3 

16*3 


13*0 

7*8 

III 




23-5 

r 18*7 

23*7 


24*3 

13*8 

IV 




31*7 

15*3 

25*1 


28*5 

25*3 

V 




15*7 

’ 8*0 

1 11*5 


11*7 

17*8 

VI 




6*0 

! 3*6 

! 7*4 


5*5 

10*9 

VII 




4*1 

1 1*8 

40 


4*2 

6*8 

viri 




2*0 

1*6 

2*2 


2*1 

4*8 

IX 




1*2 

1 2*3 

1*6 

! 

1*8 

3*0 

X to xvin 




3*4 

3*8 

5*7 

1 

f 

5*9 

9*2 


FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE II, 
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Ratio of expenditure {as shown) to Income {as shown). 

[This Table is intended only as a check,] 


Percentage of Expenditure to Net Tneome 

j Number of families. 




Gujarat. 

Konkan. 

Deccan, 

Kamatak. 

Sind. 

188 per cent, and oyer 

25 

21 

47 

102 

1 

! 46 

163 per cent, to 

188 per cent. 

9 

8 

36 

49 

31 

138 

„ to 

163 

35 

19 

61 

64 


113 

to 

138 „ 

140 

82 

198 

190 

166 

88 

„ to 

113 „ 

740 

433 

675 

648 

568 

63 

„ to 

88 „ 

336 

145 

235 

197 

306 

38 

„ to 

63 „ 

90 

13 

50 

56 1 
1 

82 

13 

„ to 

38 

9 

3 

5 

8 

10 

below 

13 per cent. 

3 

4 

2 

6 1 

1 

i 



FAMILY BLTDGETS— TABLE III. 

Extent and distribution of indebtedness by Classes, 

[ “ In debt ” means definite loans from money-lenders, and not merely goods on credit, ] 


Actual Numbers. Percentages. 



Classes 

I-^III 

per 

capita 

income 

Rs. 

0—75. 

1 

I Classes 

ttt OlSSSCS 

IV and 

Rs. 75— Rs. 175 
175. 1 —375. 

i 

j Classes 
! Xto 
j XVIII 

! Rs. 375 
and over 

1 

j I— III. 

i 

! 

|vi-IX. 

X— 

iXVIII. 

1 

1 

1 

Gujarat — 

Not in debt 

234 

i 

398 i 

i 

143 

38 

J 

1 

60 ; 

78 

81 

In debt 

264 

261 

40 

9 

53 ! 

40 

22 

19 

Konkan — 

Not in debt 

107 

155 

43 

I 

19 

1 

! 

32 ' 

52 

63 

70 

In debt 

227 

143 ! 

25 

8 

1 

68 1 

48 

37 

30 

Deccan — 

Not in debt 

212 1 

226 j 

132 

48 

38 

1 

47 

66 

66 

In debt 

345 

254 i 

67 

25 

62 i 

j 

53 

i 

34 

34 

Karnatak — 

Not in debt 

246 

328 i 

120 

' 63 

46 ' 

62 ‘ 

67 

81 

In debt 

CO 

00 

203 1 

59 

15 

' 54 1 

38 

33 ' 

19 

Sind — ! 

Not in debt • . • 

1 

24 

[ 

389 1 

228 

102 

j 

22 , 

53 ' 

j 

70 ' 

j 

88 

In debt . • • • I 

83 

343 

1 

96 

1 

14 

00 

47 

30 i 

1 

12 
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FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE IV. 


Percentage distribution of expenditure by heads. 

[Expenditure means normal annual expenditure.] 

“ Urban — means from localities with population 10,000 and over. 

Rural ” — the rest. 

Other Compulsory, — Furniture, repairs, fuel and lighting, bedding, taxation and interest 
on loans. 

Other Voluntary, — Servants, travel (including pilgrimages), amusements, luxuries, one 
tenth of cost of jewelry, postage. 

Gujarat, 


Urban. 


Rural. 


1 

Main Head, i Detailed Head. 


! 

I to 
III. 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 1 X to 

IX. ! xvm. 

I to 
III. 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 
IX. 

X to 
XVIII. 

1. Food 

67-8 

! 1 

: 61-5 

47*5 40-6 I 

72* 1 

1 6o‘3 

53-6 

' (49-4) 

; i ' ' : i i ' 


:2. Clothing 16-9 16-9 15-0 13-2! 13-1 i 12-1 i 12-1 | (11-9) 


; ' ' ' I ! i ' 

i3. Rental 2-6 , 3-1 j 4-3; 4-7: 1-2 1-8: 3-2 1 {2-0) 

: ' i 1 ' I 


Compulsory 

4. Ceremonies, charity, 
etc. 

4*6 1 4*8 ^ 8*6 

11-8 3-6 ‘ 5-1 ; 9-4 1 (12-9) 

5. Other 

- 

3-3 : 5-3 

I 

9-6 

9*9 

5*3 j 7*3 

6*9 

(3-5) 

Total Compulsory 

95-2 ! 91-6 ! 85-0 i 80-2 95-3 j 91-6 i 85-2 

!_ ! 1 i 

(79*7) 

Voluntary 

• 

6. Education 

1-4 

1-9 1 3-8 

2*5 

0*5 

0*7 

0-8 

(7-9) 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc, . . | 0*4 

1 

0-6 I 1-7 

'! 

1 

1-6 ; 01 

i 

0-7 

1*0 

(1-5) 

8. Other 

3*0 

5*9 

9*5 

15*7 

4*1 

70 

13*0 

1 (10-9) 

Total Voluntary . . j 4*8 

8*4 

15*0 

19*8 

4*7 

8*4 

14-8 

(20*3) 

Number of families examined . . | 319 j 524 

1 i 

145 

45 i 175 

1 

151 

; 30 

♦2 


Number of families not sufficient to produce satisfactory results. 
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Konkan. 




j Urban and Rural combined (5 Rural, 



1 Urban and 1 mixed books). 

Main head, i 

Detailed head. 



I to j 

IV and i \Tto i X to 



III. 

I V. 1 IX. j XVIIL 


Compulsory 

1, Food 

6o*9 

58-9 

47-5 

39-7 

2. Clothing . . . , , . | 

1 

10-8 

1 ! 

' 1 

8-4 

7*2 

t 

3, Rental .. .. ..j 1-1 

i 

3-6 

30 

3*6 

4. Ceremonies, charity, etc. . . 

6*9 1 

5-9 1 

i 

8*7 

5-4 

5. Other 

3-5 j 

6*2 

90 

10*5 

Total Compulsory . . . . . . ; 

88*2 

84*4 

76*6 

66*3 

Voluntary 

t 

6. Education . . . . . . | 0*6 

1 

2*0 


2*8 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. 

1-7 

1*7 

1*6 

1*9 

8. Other 

9*5 

11-9 I 18*6 

29*0 

Total Voluntary 

11-8 

15*6 

23*4 

33*7 

Number of families examined - . • • • • j 

i 462 

169 

68 

2S 


Deccan. 


Main head. 

Detailed Head, 

Urban, 

RuraL 

I to 
UI. 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 
IX. 

i 

X to 
XVIII. 

I to 
III. 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 
IX, 

X to 
XVIIL 

Compulsory 

1 . Food 

60*8 

53*2 

45*9 

37*3 

67*6 

68*6 

62*2 

36*2 

2. Clothing 

15*5 

141 

i 

j 11*6 

9*5 

17*5 

14*7 

16*6 

8*8 

3. Rental 

6*6 

5*6 

6*3 

6-9 

1*6 

B 

B 

6*7 

4. Ceremonies, charity, 
etc. 



8*1 

8*6 


7*1 

9*1 

10-3 

5. Other 

BB 

81 ; 10-4 

■ 

4*9 

6*4 

3*8 

Total Compulsory 

90*7 

84*3 

80 0 

72*7 

95*2 

89*9 

86*0 ! 64*8 

t 

Voluntary . 

6. Education . , 0*8 

n 

B 


0*6 

B 

B 

6*8 

7. Doctor’s fees, etc. . . 

0*4 

0-7 

BD 

0*1 


0-6 

4*1 

8, Other 

8*1 

13*1 

14-6 

23*3 

4*2 

B 

12-3 i 24-3 

Total Voluntary 

9*3 

15*7 

20*0 

27*3 

4*8 

10*1 

14*0 

35*2 

Number of families , , 

222 

265 

132 

46 

326 

174 

37 

7 


0 s 10— ec 
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Kaftiniak. 


Urban. Hural. 


Main head.' detailed Head. 

I ti) 

III. 

IV aiui 
V. 

VI to 
IX. 

X to 
XVIII. 

I to 
III. 

IV and 
V. 

VI to 
IX. 

X to 
XVUI. 









. 

— 

1. Food ..j 

j 

bO 'd 

d4 * 7 

44*7 

3d*6 

63-2 

dd * 3 ! 

39-9 

(31 -S) 

2. Ciothin;:: 

18*3 

16*0 

14*9 

! 12*4 

It! -9 

Id *5 ' 

• 

14*0 

(0-4) 





' 



i. 


— 

3. Rental . . 

3*1 

3*d 

3*0 

3*6 

11 

0-9 i 

2*6 

(3*3) 

Compulsory 

4. Ceremonies, charity 

etc. . . 






_ ___ 

_ - -- 

— 

d ■ 7 

7*2 

9*3 

13*2 

6*8 

7*4 

7-3 

(3-7) 

. d. Other 

6*6 

8*4 

9*8 

13*8 

4-3 

t 

6*3 

13*0 

(30*5) 

1 

Total Compulsory 

94-2 

89*8 

82*3 

73*6 

, ‘92*3 

' 8d ■ 4 

76-8 

1 (VS-7) 

6. Education 

0*8 

2*2 

3*3 

2*4 

: 0-4 

1 

i 

4*8 

(1-0) 

Voluntary 7. Doctor’s fees, etc. . . 

0*3 

1*0 

1*8 

2*8 

0*3 

0*4 

0*9 

1 (1-d) 

8. Other 

1 

7*0 

12*6 

' 16*2 

7*0 

13-8 j 

17*5 

, (18*9) 

Total Voluntary 

5'8 

! 10*2 

' 17*7 

21*4 

t 7*7 

1 14*6 

23-2 

i (21*3) 

Number of families examined 

i 3.52 

412 

. 156 

' 75 

180 

- 119 i 

23 

* 4 


* Xumber too small to produce reliable results. 


Sind. 


Urban. \ Rural. 


Main head. 

Detailed Head. 1 

I 

i 

1 

I to ; 
III. 

IV and 

V. 

VI to 

IX. 

X to 1 

XVIII. 1 

I to i 
III- 1 

IV and 1 
V. 1 

VI to 
IX. 

X to 
XVIII. 


1. Food . .j 

70*0 

1 

65*6 j 

56*4 

38*9 

69*0 

60-0 

53-4 

34*1 


2. Clothing . . ' 

12*0 

13*5 

13*8 

14*1 

10*9 

13*5 

12-7 

13*4 


3. Rental 

6*3 

4*4 

7*4 

1*5 

3*5 

3*2 

4*0 

4-4 

Co mpulsory 

4. Ceremonies, charity, 
etc. 

4*7 

5 * 1 

3-9 

13*4 

5-1 

6*5 

7*7 

11*6 


5. Other 

2-6 

3-2 

0*2 

9*5 

3-8 

1 

6*0 

6*6 

9*3 


Total Compulsory . . ’ 

9d *6 

91*8 ; 

86*7 

; 77*4 

1 

; 92*3 

! 

89*2 ' 

84*4 

1 72*8 


6. Education 

; 0*9 

i 

’ 2*0 

1 

1*8 

1 5*3 


1*3 

j 2-1 

( 

3-4 


7. Doctor’s fees, etc. . . 


1 

! 1-1 

1*8 

1*8 

1.9 

1-2 

1 1-1 

1*2 

2-0 

Voluntary 

8. Other 

2*8 

0-1 

1 

9*7 

1 15*0 

1 3-8 

j 8-4 

i 

12*3 

! 

21*8 


Total Voluntary 

1 

[ 8-2 

j 13*3 

1 22-6 

B 

10*8 

1 15*6 

i 

j 27*2 

Number of families examined 

1 107 

305 

' 231 

81 

! 175 

f 242 

1 91 

35 



FAMILY BUDGETS— TABLE V. 
Classification of Families by the Number of Persons in each. 



umber of Persons in Family. 

, Gujarat. 

' 

Konkan. 

Deccan. 

iKamatak. 

1 

Sind. 

1 


103 

28 

44 

' 68 

46 

o 


190 

67 

123 

1 146 

130 

s 


202 

99 

205 

; 193 

168 

4 


236 

128 

214 

! 194 

160 

5 


199 

111 

208 

' 169 

171 

0 


181 

91 

166 

150 

140 

7 


114 

75 

113 

.108 

139 

8 


66 

38 

71 

95 

80 

9 


37 

27 

54 

58 

67 

10 


25 

22 

31 

' 40 

42 

11 


14 

9 

21 

! 33 

27 

12 


3 i 

i 16 

1 17 

18 

26 

13 


0 1 

! ^ 

i 12 

13 

14 

14 


6 

! 5 

; 4 

6 

15 

15 


1 I 

1 9 

' 9 

7 

j 8 

16 


1 

i 1 ' 

4 

i 1 ; 

7 

17 



9 

‘ o 


; 5 

IS 


2 I 


3 

5 

7 

19 




2 

■ 1 

1 

20 and over 

!! 3 

3 

1 3 

' 15 

1 


Total number of Families examined 

1,387 

728 

1 

i 

1,309 

; 1,320 

’ 1,267 


FAMILY BLDGETS— SUPPLEMENT TO TABLE V. 

Details of Families containing 20 Persons and over. 


Natural Divbion, 

; 




One fami!} 

with the loHowirjir number m r^‘r^on<. 





Gujarat 


21 , 

1 

24 , 

j 

j 


j ^ 





Konkan 


20 : 

20 , 

44 

i 

* 

I ' 





Deccan 


21 ; 

23 ' 

25 

1 


j 1 ' . ' . . • . 1 


• • I 



Karuatak 


20 ! 

2U 1 

21 

21 i 

21 i 

21 ; 21 1 22 ! 24 j 27 27 1 

29 

30 ; 

30 

31 

Sind 


20 : 

21 ! 

1 

23 i 

2d 

24 j 25 1 26 : 27 ; 29 ' .37 ' 

3 i 

3S 1 

40 
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APPENDIX X. 

Inverse Correlation between Prices and Births over a wide Area. 

Keference is in\4ted to paragraphs 39 to 45 on pages 12 and 13 of Chapter I. It was there ex- 
plained that the regional unit chosen for the study of the relation between prices and births, namely 
the Natural Division, was too small ; and the results \vere therefore obscure. It was also evident 
that the period of ten years is too short a period for the study in question. I therefore obtained 
from Dr. Mann the annual prices of staple food-grains from 1882. The grains included are Rice, 
Jowari and Bajri. The figures given w'ere stated in terms of the price of one maund of each of 
these grains. These w^ere therefore simply summed, and the resulting figure is the price of Imd. 
Rice+1 md. Jowari+1 md. Bajri. This figure was then plotted as the red curve on the diagram 
opposite, and against that curve was plotted in black the curve of the actual number of births 
in each following the year for prices. Thus the prices for 1882 are plotted on the same verti- 
cal as the births for 1883, and so on. The results clearly show a definite inverse correlation. 

The CoeflSicient of Correlation was then taken out, the variables being the percentage changes 
of each set of values from year to year. The result was a low inverse correlation. But my 
impression is that the Coefficient is not a very good test in a case like this, especially with so 
short a series as 32 pairs. The diagram is therefore given, and anyone who wishes to follow the 
matter up ought to get similar series — if possible for a longer term of years — for several different 
regions of the Indian continent. Nothing can be said to be proved from a single case. But there 
are a 'priori grounds for thinking that a definite inverse correlation will always be found to exist, 
and that the more backward tracts would yield more exact results than such an advanced tract 
as the Bombay Presidency. 






APPENDIX Y. 


Attempted Eeconstruction of the Population op the Ahmednagah District after 

ELIMINATING THE FaCTOR OP FaMINE. 

1 . The populations of the various Talukas of the Ahmednagar District show such large varia- 
tions owing in the main to famine emigration, that the current figures obviously afford no indica- 
tion of the permanent progre^ or retardation of the District. And as the District is one of 
recurring droughts, and presents serious administrative problems, it was thought worth while 
to try to secure an approximation to the figures by Talukas, as they would have stood, had the 
monsoons during the decennium, and especially those of 1918 to 1920, been normally favourable 
and evenly distributed. The calculations which follow, being elaborate, and from their nature 
not reducible to any generally applicable mathematical formula, no attempt has been made to 
apply the same methods to other Deccan Districts. The coefficients in Table B, and the redistri- 
bution percentages in Table C were kindly checked and corrected by Mr. C. W. A. Turner, I. C. S., 
who was Collector of the District during the rains of 1921, when the ideas underhing this Ap- 
pendix occurred to me. Mr. Turner’s local knowledge of the region is considerable, and his 
opinions reliable. Table E was also entirely constructed by him. 

2. The first step was to exclude from the population of each Taluka the figures of im- 
migrants {i.e,, in the Census sense of persons enumerated in the Talulca, but not bom in the 
District), 

3. The next problem was to distribute per Talukas the figures of emigrants. These figures 
are received from other Presidencies and States, and represent the figures of persons enumerated 
in those areas, but returning as birthplace the Ahmednagar District. There is also a residue, in 
whose case birthplace is returned as the Bombay Presidency, but District xmknown ; and some 
of these must obviously belong to Ahmednagar. 

4. For the allocation of emigrants to the different Talukas Index Numbers had to be 
devised. Tables A and B show how these Index Numbers were arrived at. Briefly the method 
was to find the percentage distribution of the enumerated population by Talukas, weight each 
percentage separately for four different factors likely to affect emigration, take the mean of the 
weighted numbers, and reduce again to percentages. 

5. In Table A the percentage distribution is calculated. Clearly it would have been in- 
correct to take the 1921 figures, which are modified by emigration — the very factor which it is 
desired to eliminate. So the 1911 figures were taken, and corrected by adffiing or subtracting 
the difference between recorded births and deaths during the decade. In the absence of epidemics 
in the decennium it would have been sufficient to use the 1911 figures as they stood as a base for 
calculating the percentages ; but in view of unequal Influenza incidence the above method waa 
adopted. 

6. Table B shows how from the percentages so arrived at the Index Numbers were obtained. 
The four factors for which corrections had to be applied were these — 

Railway facilities, — The presence of a Railway line traversing the Taluka being bkely to 
induce emigration to some extent. Only sbght weight was given to this factor, because country 
people are accustomed to travel fairly long distances by road to reach the railway. 

Habits of the people, — The castes inhabiting some Talukas being less incbned to move than 
those inhabiting others. Very little weight was given to this. 

Seasons, — This is the most important factor. The whole course of the seasons during the 
decennium had to be allowed for, increasing importance being given to each succeeding year, and 
of course by far the most importance to the season 1920-21, since it is presumed that in all but 
a few cases famine emigrants return, and therefore the permanent loss through migration owing 
to the season, even in 1918-19, would be small. Under the term season is included the effects 
of irrigation facilities. 

Facilities for obtaining work on the spot, — In this case considerable weight had to be taken 
from Nagar, which as containing the Headquarters town and a large Cantonment is able to 
provide casual labour, and from Kopargaon, where the canal irrigation provides labour in the 
Census season, and lesser weight had to be allowed for other facilities, of which the most 
important are famine rebef works. 

In fixing the coefficients for all the four factors I had to rely largely, and in the case of the 
ast two factors entirely, on Mr, Turner. 

7. For each of these four factors correction coefficients were assigned in the case of each 
Taluka. By taking the product of any correction coefficient and the original percentage, and 
(mainly for convenience) shifting the decimal point one place back, partial Index Numbers were 
obtained. These are shown in columns (c), (c), etc. The ultimate crude Index Numbers axe 
simply the arithmetic mean of the partial Index Numbers ; and these, reduced to percentages 
in column (m), give corrected or weighted percentages for each Taluka, which we will call 
“ Index Numbers 

c s 10 — dd 
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8. The Index Numbers are, however, only applicable in their absolute form to the case of 
persons enumerated in non-adjacent Districts or States, in which the figures of immigrants from 
the Nagar District might be taken as allocable to the various Talukas according to a constant 
ratio. In the case of adjacent regions the facility of intercoxirse, and the regular habit of Indian 
mothers returning to their father’s house for their first confinement, necessitated the assignment 
of special and often very heavy weights to particular Talukas. Generally speaking, the actually 
adjacent Taluka or Talukas were given arbitrary weights, based on extent of external boundary 
and the Index Numbers, and the balance of the centum was distributed among the other Talukas 
more or less according to the relative size of their Index Numbers, but modified to some extent by 
distance from the region concerned. Table C shows the actual redistribution of emigrants. 

9. In the case of the residue of persons enumerated outside the Presidency, and returned as 
bom in this Presidency, without District assigned, the following method was adopted. The 
population of the Nagar District is approximately one-thirty-seventh of the population of the 
whole Presidency. But as emigration from the District has evidently been higl^r than anywhere 
else, one-thirtieth of the persons referred to w^ere assigned. These were distributed per Talukas 
according to the Index Numbers. To the objection that most of the emigrants would be from 
the external Talukas it must be remembered — both that w^eight has already been given to that 
factor, and that enumerators in adjacent regions would more often record the District correctly 
than enumerators in distant regions, so that the bulk of cases of persons recorded as born in 
Bombay Presidency without specification would be from distant parts, even of the Mogalai ; 
and with distance the factor of externality or intemality of the Taluka loses its value. 

10. Column {g) of Table F gives the corrected figure, of Natural Population. Natural 
Population is simply Recorded Population minus Immigrants flus Emigrants, and is a mere 
abstraction, especially so long as we take the test of birthplace and not of normal residence for 
determining Immigrants and Emigrants. The Natural Population of Ahmednagar would always 
(in the month of March) be higher than the Actual Population, since there would always be, 
even in the best year, a good many persons absent for labour. From Table XI of the 1911 Census 
we can deduce a ratio for N. P. to A. P. The figures were N. P. 969,430 ; A. P. 94.5,305. The 
N. P. this time is 826,050 ; and on the ratio of 969 ; 945 we get for A. P. (theoretical) 804,100. 
The difference is 21,950 ; which we can call 22,000. We cannot distribute this according to the 
Index Numbers, as they do not seem to be applicable, and also because Kopargaon is likely 
(alone of all the Talukas) to have normally a higher Actual than Natural Population. The 
difference in favour of Immigrants or Emigrants, as arrived at above, is — 



Excess of 

! 

Immigrants. 

1 Emigrants. 

Akola 


11,075 

Karjat 

.... 

9,394 

Jamkhed 

. • . • 

1,280 

Kopargaon 

13,964 

• * • » 

Nagar 

.... 

4,636 

Nevasa ... 


11,169 

Pamer . . . . . . , 


14,311 

iiahuri 

.... 

1 12,769 

Sangamner 

.... 

15,561 

Shevgaon 

.... 

8,711 

Pathardi . . . . . . i 

1 .... 

7,777 

Shrigonda 

i 

i 

i 

11,774 


We ought therefore to allot 2,500 to Kopargaon as theoretical excess of Actual over Natural 
Population, and making the excess of Natural over Actual in the remainder of the District 24,500, 
distribute it according to the proportionate value of the figures just given. This being done we 
get the final result in Table G. 

11. The results of the enquiry have disappointed me considerably, and I do not imagine 
that any reader will feel particularly convinced of the correctness of either the population figures 
in column (e) or the percentage changes in column (/) of the last Table. Where does the error 
lie ? It lies in the fact that there is an unaccounted for deficiency of 136,590 persons ! This 
can be seen from the following figures : — 

Population actually recorded, 1911 . . 945,305 

Deduct excess of Deaths over Births in decade . . 6,796 
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1911 

1921 

Difference 


Brought down from above 
Deduct adverse migration balance 

Theoretical Population, 1921 
Actual recorded population, 1921 


Foreign-bom. 

Emigrants. 

69,070 

93,195 

57,934 

152,426 

- 11,136 

-f 59,231 


11,136 


70,367 


938,609 

70,367 


868,142 

731,552 


Unaccounted for difference 


—136,590 


12. How are we to accoimt for this unexplained and very high figure ? There are four 
possibilities : — (1) Deaths were less completely recorded than births in the Decade ; (2) The 
Census enumeration in 1921 was incomplete ; (3) Emigrants to other parts of India 'failed to 
record their birthplace as Ahmednagar ; (4) We should have taken far more than one-thirtieth 
of the Bombay Unspecified. Of these No. (4) can be ruled out, as the figure obtained by enlarging 
the fraction above one-thirtieth would be trivial. No. (2) I am very unwilling to admit. I have 
I think, afforded satisfactory proof in Chapter I of this Eeport that enumeration of actual num- 
bers was not proportionately more incomplete than in 1911. The very slight fall in the popula- 
tion in face of the tremendous Influenza mortality really puts the argument out of Court • and 
although this remark applies to the Presidency as a whole, there is no reason for thinking that 
omissions in this District would have been on a higher scale than elsewhere. No. (3) is a possible 
line of explanation, since Enumerators may have been lazy about asking birthplace, and may 
have put down the District of enumeration, where they were working, out of sheer slackness. 
But would they do so more than in 1911 ? Of all the explanations No. (1) is the most attractive. 
But if this is the right explanation, then the deficiency in recorded deaths is very large ; and the 
Influenza mortality must have been even more appalling than the registered figures show. I 
may mention in passing that I circiflarised every Mamledar in the Presidency to ask whether anv 
direct evidence had come to light of deaths from Influenza known to have been omitted ; but no 
evidence was forthcoming except on a very minute scale. 

13. Another fact that may be pointed out is that, in view of the large percentage reductions 
which stiU remain in the case of certain Talukas in colunm (/) of Table G, it is possible that the 
correction coefficients for Seasons in column (h) of Table B were not sufficiently widely spaced, 
thus restoring too few Emigrants to the worst affected Talukas and too few to the least affected. 

14. But we could never get over the solid disappearance of 136,590 persons. And for that 
reason I was tempted to suppress this Appendix. But in the end it was decided to publish it in 
the hope that even if the ultimate figures are considered unreliable, there may be points in the 
d.e tailed method of working which are interesting in themselves. It would also be very interest- 
ing, if a recount is taken in the first fully normal year, to see how far the figures actually obtained 
approximate to the figures arrived at in column (e) of Table G. 

Table A. — Percentages of population of Talukas to total population of the Nagar District, after 
adjusting for excess of births over deaths or deaths over births for the calendar year 1911 to 1920 
inclusive. 


Talukas. 

Population, 

1911. 

Excess of 
deaths over 
births, 

1911 to 1920. 

1 Excess of 
births over 
deaths, 
1911 to 1920. 

J Percentage of 
Corrected j population (c) 
population of each Taluka 
(a)— (61) or i to total popu- 
(a) -j-(62). j lation (c) of 
j District. 


(a) 

(61) 

(62) 

(c) 1 (d) 

' Akola 

Karjat 

Jamkhed 

Kopargaon 

Nagar 

Nevasa 

Pamer 

Kahuri 

Sangamner 

Shevgaon 

Pathardi 

Shrigonda 

District Total . , 

75,949 
45,127 
! 57,315 

! 91,490 

I 129,109 

84,464 
82,342 

! 78,516 i 

95,451 
75,676 1 
64.139 j 
65,727 ( 

837 

676 

1 3,351 i 

8,056 

*104 
3,432 
383 ! 

1,832 

”l23 
2,906 
1,610 
3,0 i 2 

75,112 

44,451 

59,147 

88,139 

121,053 

84,o87 

85,248 

80,126 

99,023 

75,572 

60,707 

65,344 

8 

5 

6 

9 

13 

9 

9 

9 

11 

8 

6 

7 

945,305 

16,839 

10,043 1 

1 

938,509 1 180 

1 
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Table B. — Percentages in (d) of Table A corrected hy weighting for various factors, and 
converted into Index Numbers for Proportional redistribution of emigrants by Talukas. 


\ 

i 

Taluka ! 

1 

g 

i 

^ * 

< 

X 

? C 

C’T 
-ii ss 

5C 

s 5 

C 

f 

<a) X if>) 
id 

a? 

c r 

(a) X id) 

io 

Z 

k 

Zi at 

a 
c 1 

1 t 

1 

|(rt) X if) 
10 '} 

i 

1 

w c -c 

"Z z H 

id) X (h) 
f iO . 

! 

Ultimate Crude 
Index Numbers 
(C) (t) 

Crude Index 
Numbt rs (/) 
i ^educed to 
pereentage 

4 

U) 

Index 

I Numbers. 

1 

i 

j 


('0 

<b) 


(ci) 

(e) 

if) 

! i^) 

(A) 

ik) 

(m) 

Akola ..{ 

s 


• 4 

s 

• t> 


*6 ' 

2 

1 1-6 

• 800 

i 4 

Karjat . ; 

3 

4 - 

s 

• 4 

1 


3 

1 ‘ 3 

5 

1 2-5 i 

i-225 

I ® 

Jamkhed 

6 

i 

•3 

1 

1 * ^ 

o 

1-2 

5 

! 3'0 

! 

1 • 275 

! "" 

Kopargaon . , ■ 

9 ; 

u 1 

; 1- J 

1 : 

1 ^ 

I 1 

1 -9 

1 

i 0-9 

! 

1 * 00t» 

i 5 

) 

]Xagar 

3 -5 ! 

H : 

1 1-9 


1*9 

i 3 

1 

1 3*9 : 

1 

; 1 ' 3 , 

2* 250 

11 

Xevasa 

9 ; 


1 

1 

• Q 

3 

2-7 ; 

3 

1 2'7 

' i 

1* 750 

! s 

Parner 

i 

9 

4 

4 

1 

1 i 

i 

• 7 

3 

0.7 ‘ 

1 “ j 

3 

; 2*7 

1*700 

! 8 

i 

Rahuri 

9 i 

H 

1-3 

1 

•9 

o 

1 

5 

! ^ 

2- 125 

! '' 

Saagamaer . .! 

11 ! 

i 

, *9 

1 

1- 1 ; 

3 

i 3*3 

5 

i 5 • 3 ^ 

2*700 

i 14 

I 

Skcvgaon ..I 

s j 

: 1 

: *6 

1 

•8 

1 ^ 

1 3-2 ‘ 

3 

' 2-4 

1*750 

9 

Pathardi . . i 

6 

1 i 

i -J 

1 

• 6 

! 4 

2-4 j 

5 

3- 0 I 

1* 575 

i 8 

Shrigonda . . j 

7 

1 

; 1-0 

1 

* 7 

i ^ 

' 2-1 { 

5 

1 3*5 ' 

t 1 

1*825 

i d 

J 


Table C, — Percentage formulas for redistributing among the Talukas the figures of persons 
enumerated in other parts of India but returning birthplaces assignable to this District. 


Enumerated in the following places outside the district. 


Taluka. 

I 

! 

1 General i 
; Index 

! Numbers. The 

) ‘ Nizam’s 

1 Dominions. 

i 

i ' 

t 

Sholapur | 
District, 1 

Poona 

District. 

Nasik 

District. 

Thana 

District. 

All other pla- 
ces in India 
including one- 
thirtieth of 
those born in 
Bombay Pre- 
sidency with- 
out district 
assigned. 


1 (a) : 

(d 

(C) i 

w 

(e) 

(/) 

(?) 

Akola 

4 

2 

i 

1 2 

8 

20 

47 



Karjat 

6 

10 

1 30 

8 

5 

3 



Jamkhed 

6 

23 

1 15 

3 

3 

1 



Kopergaon 

5 

13 

1 5 

5 

18 

6 



Xagar 

n 

8 

i 12 

10 

8 

10 


According to 

Xevaea 

9 

11 

3 : 

5 

5 

4 


> the Index 

Pamer 

8 

3 

! 4 ! 

20 

6 

I 7 


numbers in 

Rahuri 

11 

3 

i 6 

8 

8 

! 7 


(a). 

Sangamner 

14 

3 

4 

9 

15 

i 8 



Shevgaon 

9 

10 

4 

1 5 

4 

3 



Pathardi 

8 

10 

3 

4 

3 

1 



Shrigonda 

9 

4 

1 

! 12 

15 

5 

i 

3 



j 100 

t 

100 

100 i 

j 

100 

■ 100 

100 
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Table D, — Actual numbers of emigrants recorded from the various foreign Provinces^ showing 

how distributed 2 ^er Talnkas. 


Enumerated in the following places outside the district. 


TalukA. 

Index 

Numbers, 

The 

Nizam’s 

dominions. 

Shola)tur 

District. 

Pooim 

District. 

X.iMk 
Distrh t. 

Thana 

Distrki. 

; All other places in 
Tndia including one- 
' thirtieth of those 
born in Lornbay 
Presidency without 
district assigned. 

Total 

Emigrants. 

(a) 

ih) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(/) 

(?) 

(A) 

Akola 

4 

142 

125 

[ 

i 3,309 

1 3,170 

i 3,924 

2,926 

1 13,626 

Karjat 

6 

710 

1,87 i 

3,339 

703 

250 

i,3SS 

11,354 

Jamkhed 

6 

1,634 

937 

1,252 

476 

83 

4,388 

8,770 

Kopargaon 

5 

924 

312 

2.087 

2,853 

5U1 

3,657 

10,334 

Xagar . . . . i 

1 11 

1 

568 

750 

; 2,087 

' 1,268 

! 835 

1 

8,046 

13,554 

Xevasa 

1 9 

782 

187 

, 4,173 

I 793 

1 33 1 

6,583 

12,852 

Farner 

8 

213 

1 250 

8,346 ; 

j 9^1 

585 

' 5,851 

16,196 

iiahuri 

i 11 

! 213 ; 

374 ; 

3,339 1 

1,268 

1 

1 585 

8,046 

1.3,825 

Sangamner 

i 

213 j 

i 250 1 

3,755 

2,377 

668 

10,240 

17,503 

Shevgaon 

9 

711 1 

250 , 

2,087 

634 

250 

6,583 

10,515 

Pathardi 

8 

711 

187 1 

1,669 1 

476 

83 

5,851 

8,977 

Shrigonda 

1 8 j 

.84 

750 j 

6,200 ! 
1 

793 

250 

6,583 

14,920 



” i 

7,105 1 

1 

6,246 : 

41,733 

j 

15.852 

8,348 

73,142 

1.52.426 


Table E. — Showing figures transferred from one Taluka to another to allow for inter-Taluka 

ynigration uithin the district. 


To 


From 

o 

< 


. 

•p 

a 

C3 

0 

1 

O 

w 

tc 

■/ 

c 

ea 


5 

u 

cc 

3 

> 



11 

iL 

“ ’<3 

^ ■x s 

_ c 5 

S’T ^ 

c - a 

l^a 

i D 

^ H 

Akoia 








' 






-f 400 

Karjat 






• • 









Jamkhed . . 





*■ 





65 



65 

— 65 

Kopargaon 






35 







•'5 

+ 110 

Nttgar 






115 




15 

’ ’ 


1 30 

— 130 

Nevasa 




25 





■’ i 

1 

' 175 



200 

-r 125 

Farner 

150 





35 



i • ! 




1S5 

4- 675 

Kahuri 

50 - 



50 ' 


70 ! 

60 


! _ 1 




230 

~ 230 

Saugaiuaer 

200 , 
1 

1 


100 



755 



1 



1 .t>55 

— 1,055 

Shevgaon . . 





! • ’ 

1 







55 

+ 740 

Pathardi 




1 

; 

15 

45 


" ! 

540 



600 

— 600 

j 

Shrigonda . . 





[ 






•• 1 

, ! 



Total adjustment for 
each Talnka (pins) 

1 

400 1 

i 

• * i 

! 

" 1 

175 


325 t 

i 

>60 ! 



795 

I 


2.525 



L 


J 
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Table F, — Cornclid Natural Population uj Talukai>, 








Numbers 



Aotual- 





tti be 

Net con ec ted 


Reeoid- 

Immi- 




added or 

natural pojm- 


ed popu- 

grants 

^'cl 

Kinigiantb 

Net 

BU iijtiact- 

lation to the 


lation, 

to be 

(ti)— (1/) 

to be 

{c) + {d) 

cd for 

neatest fift\ 

laluka. 

1921. 

deducted. 

a tided. 


intei* 

TaUika 

(e)±(/)- ■ 






1 


usigration. 

t 


(«) 

{0} 

(0 

uO 

) 

ij> 

Uj) 

( 

Akola 

t>8,60S 

2,551 

66,057 

13,626 

79,683 

400 

• 80,100 

Karjat 

26,007 

1,060 ' 

24,947 

11,354 ' 

36 301 


36,300 

Jamkhed 

43,148 

7 490 

35,658 

8,770 

44,428 

65 

44,350 

Kopargaon 

100,035 

24,298 

i 6,33 1 

10,334 

86,671 

140 

86,800 

Xagar 

1 14.873 

8,918 

105,955 

1 3,554 

119,509 

- 130 

119,400 

Xevaba 

51,228 

1.684 

49,544 

12,852 

62,396 

- 125 

62,500 

Pariier 

67,464 

1,885 1 

6o,o i 9 

16,196 

81,775 

I — 675 

82,450 

Rahuri 

66,243 

1,056 

65,187 

: 13,825 

79,012 

' - 230 

78,800 

Sangamner 

71,830 

1,942 ; 

69,888 

1 17,503 

87,391 

- 1,055 

86.350 

ShcvgaoLi 

41,164 

1,804 

39,360 

10,515 

49,875 

; - 740 

50,600 

Pathardi 

32,372 

1,200 

31,172 

8,977 

40,149 

: - 600 

39,550 

JShringonda 

' 47,080 

i 3,146 

43,934 

14,920 

58,854 

f 

i 

58,850 

Total 

, i 31,oo2 

t 1 

57,934 I 

673,618 

152,426 

826,044 

! 

* 826,050 


Table G. — Corrected Actual Population of Talukas 1921. 


1 Population 
; recorded 

Taluka. : 

I j 

Percentage ' Corrected 
increase or . Natural 
decrease on . population 

I the 1911 ' from {g) in 

population, j Table F, 

i 

Add or deduct 
for adjust- 
ment of differ- 
rence between 
Natural and 
Actual 
Population. 

Net corrected 
Actual popu- 
lation, 1921. 

Corrected 
percentage 
increase or 
decrease on 
1911 popula- 
t tion. 

1 

, { J j 





i 

i 

(a) ' 

(6) 

i 

(c) 

(d) 

(€) 

(/) 

Akola 


1 

68,608 

^ 9-7 

80,100 i 

-2.450 

77,650 

+ 5 

Karjat 



26,907 ■ 

-40*4 

36,300 

-2,205 

34,095 

-24 

Jamkhed 


^ ' 

43.148 

-24*7 1 

44,350 , 

- 245 

44,105 

—23 

Kopergaon 



100,635 

-h 9-9 

86,800 

+2,500 

89,300 

— 2 

Nagar 



114,873 

-11*0 

119,400 ! 

- 980 

118,420 

- 8 

Nevasa 



51,228 

-39-3 : 

62,500 ■ 

-2,450 

60,050 

i -29 

Parner 



67,464 

-18*1 

82,450 

-3,185 

79,265 

i - 4 

Rahuri 



66,243 

— 15*6 

78,800 

-2,940 

75,860 

- 3 

Sangamner 



71,830 

-24*7 ! 

86,350 

-3,675 

82,675 

-13 

Hhevgaon 



41,164 

-45*6 

50,600 

-1,960 

48,640 

-36 

Pathardi 



32,372 

-49*5 i 

39,550 

-1,715 

37,835 

i -41 

Shrigonda 



47,080 

-28*4 1 

58,850 

-2,695 

53,150 

j 
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MISCELLANEOUS SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 

■ The following are a few Subsidiary Tables, prescribed by the Census Commissioner, bub excluded from the 
Chapters for various reasons. 

Subsidiary Table No. 14S. — Variation in Natural Population for British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


. 

District and Xaiural Division. 

Population in 1921. 

Population in 1911. 

Variation 
per cent. 
(1911-192]) 
in Natural 
Popula- 
tion. 

Increase ( + ) 
Decrease ( — ) 

Actual 

population. 

Immigrants. 

. 

Emigrants. 

Xaturai 

population. 

! 

j 

j Actual 

i population. 

1 

i 

j Immigrante. 

Emigrants. 

Xatural 

population. 


. ; 
1 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

' 9 

10 

BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

26,701,148 

1,082,213 

593,769 

26,212,704 

27,084,317 

1,021,261 

600,706 

26,663,762 

2 

Bombay City 

1,175,914 

988,262 

73,024 

260,676 

1 979,445 

787,864 

67,681 

259,262 

+ 1 

Gujarat 

2,958,849 

338,159 

301,319 

2,922,009 

2,803,074 

332,394 

321,756 

2,792,436 

* -r 5 

Ahmedabad 

890,911 

200,809 

99.512 

789,614 

827,809 

183,740 

114,651 

758,720 

+ 4 

Broach 

307,745 

■ 38,130 

28,092 

297,707 

306,717 

42.348 

26,376 

290,745 

+ 2 

Kaira 

710,982 

58,008 

83,882 

735.956 

691,744 

74,015 

90,100 

707,829 

+ 4 

Panch Mahals . . 

374,860 

35.996 

29,156 

368,020 

322,695 

40,734 

30,988 

312,949 

-fl8 

Surat 

674,351 

65,877 

122,238 

730,712 

654,109 

54,068 

122,152 

722,193 

+ 1 

Konkan 

3,031,669 

115,583 

474,925 

3,391,011 

3,110,661 

152,887 

367,868 

.3,325,642 

+ 2 

Kanara 

401,727 

19,703 

19,152 

401,176 

430,548 

30,263 

16,402 

416,667 

- 4 

Kolaba 

562,942 

32,120 

66,746 

597,568 

594,166 

31,629 

63,367 

625,904 

- 5 

Katnagiri 

1,154,244 

16,582 

309,323 

1,446,985 

1,203,638 

23.688 

298,469 

1,478,419 

- 2 

Thana inclusive of the Bom- 










bay Suburban District 

912,756 

72,261 

104,787 

945,282 

882,309 

112,771 

35.114 

804,152 

-M7 

Beecan 

6,059,114 

1,331,125 

609,168 

6,337,157 

6,387,064 

298,566 

463,893 

6,552,391 

- ? 

Ahmednagar . . , . j 

731.552 ^ 

1 56,238 ; 

179,468 

854,782 

945,305 

69,070 

93,195 

969.43C ' 

1 

-12 

Khandesh East . . 

1.075,837 i 

1 71,024 

72.225 

' 1,077.038 

1 1,034,886 

! 75,972 

34,413 

993.327 

+ 8 

♦Khandesh West 

641,847 

1 57,407 

24,344 

608.784 

! 580,723 

1 51,134 

38,740 

568,329 

+ 7 

Xasik 

832,576 

66,056 

! 84.434 

850,954 

1 905,030 

65,683 

63,933 

903,280 

[ - 6 

Poona 

1,009,033 

162,126 

172,517 

1.019,424 

1,071,512 

124,455 

153,300 

1.100.357 

- T 

Satara 

1,026,259 

37,673 

191,900 

1,180,486 

1,081.278 

41,380 

176,120 

1,216,018 

I _ 3 

Sholapur 

742.010 

109,130 

112,809 

745-689 

768,330 

87,056 

120,376 

801,650 

- 7 

Karoatak 

i 

2,786,796 j 

267,032 

239,668 

2,749,332 | 

2,832,798 

183,966 

191,364 

2,840,196 

- 3 

Belgaum 

952,996 

82,796 

92,680 

962,880 

943,820 

82,980 

100,154 

960,99-, 

-f 2 

Bijapur 

796,876 

62,817 

73,265 

807.324 

862,973 j 

65,226 

65,520 

863,267 

- 6 

Dharwar 

1,036,924 

121.419 

63,623 

999,128 

1,026,005 

83.658 

73,588 

1,015,935 

- 3 

SiDd 

3,279,377 

296,219 

42,715 

3,025,873 

3,513,435 

314,310 

29,436 

3,228,561 

- 6 

Hyderabad 

573,450 

67,479 

41,974 

547,945 

612,639 


1 









V 96.636 

44,894 i 

985.462 

_ 6 

fXavabshah 

1 418,660 

52.509 

16,585 

382,736 i 

448,478 

J 

i 



Karachi 

■ 542,065 

: 149,318 

24,566 

417,313 

521,721 

116,401 

23,404 j 

428,724 

~ 3 

Larkana 

j 597,960 

33,909 

22.100 

586,151 

660,879 

40,818 

21,702 

641,763 

- 9 

Sukkur 

1 510,292 

31.327 

27,731 

506,696 

573,913 

41,636 

27,614 

559,981 

-10 

jTbar and Parkar 

396,331 

51,836 ; 

24,148 

368,643 

1 433,398 

76.990 

15,454 

395,235 

- 7 

Upper Sind Frontier 

j 240,619 

[ 35.335 j 

11,105 

216,389 

263,007 

55,381 

12,920 

217,546 

- 1 


* Does not include Jlewas Estates. 

t Does not include Sinjhoro Xaluka but includes Digri Taluka. 
t Includes^ Sinjhoro Taluka but does not include Digri Taluka. 
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Subsidiatj/ Table No, 144. — Immigration {actual figure^) for 


Born in 


District and Natural 
Division where 
enumerated. 

District (or Natural 
Division). 

Contiguous District 
Province. 

in 

Other parts of 
vince. 

Pro- 

i 


Total. I 

Males. 

Females.! 

Total, i 

Males. Females. 1 

[ 

Total. 

Males. 

j 

Females. ' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

‘ i 

8 

9 

10 

Bombay City 

188 

i 

105 

83 ’ 

1 

! 

58 

37 

! 

21 

706 

454 

252 

Gujarat 

2,621 

i 

1,376 ; 

1,245 

61 

27 

34 

98 

52 

46 

Ahmedafaad 

690 

367 i 

323 

89 

45 

44 ' 

21 

12 

9 

Broach 

270 

140 

130 

9 

4 

5 

13 

7 

6 

Kaira 

652 

359 

293 

15 

4 

11 

18 

8 

10 

Panch Mahals 

339 

177 

162 

19 

8 

11 

4 

2 

2 

Surat 

608 

302 

306 

10 

5 

5 

24 

14 

10 

Konkan 

2,763 

1,332 

1,431 

71 

39 

32 

17 

10 

7 i 

) 

Kanara 

382 

192 

190 

8 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 1 

Kolaba 

; 531 

262 

269 

21 

11 

10 

7 

4 

3 

Ratnagiri 

Thana (including 

Bombay Suburban 

J U138 

518 

620 

11 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

District) 

688 

i 

347 

341 

37 

21 

18 

23 

14 

9 

Deccan 

1 

5,728 

2,903 

2,825 

63 

29 

34 

52 

27 

25 1 

Ahmednagar 

875 

i 

344 

331 

1 23 

10 

13 

5 

3 

2 ' 

Khandesh East 

‘ 1,005 

509 

496 

14 

7 

i r 

17 ' 

10 

7 1 

Khandesh West 

1 584 

297 

287 

I 12 



29 . 

. 14 

15 1 

Nasik 

' 767 

389 1 

378 

i 27 

‘ 12 

15 

13 

7 

6 i 

Poona 

1 847 i 

426 1 

421 : 

i 94 1 

1 47 

47 

*29 

17 

12 i 

Satara 

‘ 989 

498 

491 : 

j 25 ' 

' 8 

17 

10 

4 

6 

Sholapur 

; 633 

332 

. 301 

1 24 

1 

11 

13 

21 , 

10 

! ; 

Karnatak 

2,584 ' 

1,329 

1,255 

90 ! 

1 38 

52 ' 

1 

22 

10 

I 

12 I 

Belgaum 

870 

451 ' 

419 

i 

' 25 

1 

37 ; 

15 

7 


Bijapur 

7.34 

378 

356 

21 

9 

12 : 

11 

5 

6 

Dharwar 

916 

470 

446 

1 59 

28 

31 ; 

8 

5 

3 1 

Sind 

j 

: 2,983 

1,650 

1,333 

60 

35 

25 

49 

30 

19 

Hyderabad 

' 506 

280 

226 

31 

19 

12 

17 

I 10 

; 7 

Karachi 

‘ 393 

214 

179 

43 

25 

18 i 

45 1 

' 29 

i 16 

Larkana 

i 564 

310 

254 

12 

8 

4 i 

2 ' 

! 1 

1 

Navabshah 

: 366 

203 

163 

29 

17 

12 ' 

8 

: 5 

1 5 

Sukkur 

. i 479 

261 

; 218 

1 

7 

4 ' 

3 : 


1 1 

Thar and Parkar 

. j 344 

190 

154 

16 

ID 

6 

8 

! 5 

' 3 

Upper Sind Frontier , 

.! 205 

113 

; 92 

1 ^ 

5 

4 

1 

1 1 

! *• 

) 




/ 
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British Districts and Natural Divisions, 

{ OOOXpmitted). 


Contiguous parts of Non-contiguous parts Outside India, 

other prorinces, etc. , of other provinces, etc. ' 


Total. 

Males. 1 Females, i 

; 1 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, i 

Total. 

Males. 1 Females. 

i 

11 


1 

13 1 

14 

15 

16 1 

17 

18 i 19 

m 

. . 

1 

204 

160 

44 

1 

20 i 

1 

1 

16 1 4 

! 

87 

i 

40 ' 

47 

91 

51 

1 

40 ! 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 ! 1 

30 

16 

14 

60 

35 

25 

1 i 

1 

13 

5 1 

8 

3 

2 

1 ! 



18 

6 t 

12 

8 

3 

5 ' 

i 

* * 


3 

1 

2 

10 

5 

5 ' 



17 

7 

■ 10 

14 

8 

6 1 

1 

1 .! 

4 

2 

2 

23 

15 

8 ; 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

2 1 


. . 1 . » 



1 

4 

3 

1 


. . 1 




3 

2 

1 , 


. . 


' 


12 

8 

1 

1 

4 ; 


• • 

121 

55 

66 

86 

) 

52 

1 

CO 

9 

7 2 

4 

i 3 ^ 

1 

24 

I 

j 9 

15 i 

1 

; 1 

15 

! 7 , 

8 

25 

! 13 

12 1 






17 

! 9 

8 I 



* 10 

I ** ^ ' 

5 

13 

j 9 

i 4 i 

3 

3 !. 


1 .. : 


34 

23 

11 i 

5 

4 1 


i . . ’ 


2 

1 1 

1 1 



* 60 

! 28 

j 

*32 

4 

2 

: 2 


1 .. 1 

76 

1 

1 35 ; 

41 

14 

1 ® 

5 

1 

i ! 

1 : 


j 


5 

3 

; 2 I 

1 

1 

29 

*13 

*16 

2 

: 1 

: 1 1 


1 

46 

: 21 ; 

1 

25 

8 

i 5 




57 

CO 

CO 

24 

123 

00 

CO 

CD 

7 

5 2 




IS 

i 12 

- 6 

1 

1 1 ' 

4 

2 

2 

54 

40 

1 14 ! 

3 

1 ^ ^ 




20 

12 

! 8 j 




; 


16 

9 

: 7 1 


1 • » ! 

2 

’ 1 

1 : 

14 

10 

' 4 1 

1 

! 1 


. . 1 


28 

16 

1 12 : 


i ... 


! 


25 

15 

’ 10 i 

1 

i 1 ■ 
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Subsidiary Table No. 146. — Enh 


ion {Actual figures) for British Districts and Natural Divisions. 


Enumerated in (oixj's omitted) 


District and Natural 
Divisions of Birth. 


^ District (or Natural 

i 

Contl^^uous District i 

Other parts of 

1 Other contiguous 

, Other 1 

Division). 

in ProMnce. j 

Province. 

j PrOMDCCS. 



Provinces. 


I 


1 

Total. 

Males 

Females. 

Total 1 Male«.| 

Females, j 

Total. 

Males 

Females.' 

Total. iMales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females..- 

2 

- 

1 

^ ! 

' I 

6 


8 i 

9 

10 

11 j 

12 j 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Bombay 

188 

105 

83 ! 


2 

1 

30 

15 

15 ; 




40 

20 

20 

Gujarat 

2,621 

1,376 

1,245 

82 i 

33 

49 

85 

58 1 

27 

96 

36 

60 

38 

22 

18 

Ahniedabad 

. 

367 

323 

36,1 

12 

24 

38 

23 

15 

14 

4 

10 

12 

7 

5 

Broach 

270 

140 

130 

6 1 

2 

4 

10 

6 

4 

9 

3 

6 


2 

2 

Kaira 

652 

359 

293 

3& 1 

lb 

20 

9 

6 

3 

30 

10 

20 

% g 

4 

4 

Panch Mahals 

339 

177 

162 

14 1 

5 

9 

2 

1 

1 

11 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

Surat 

60fc 

302 

306 

21 ■ 

11 

10 

57 

39 

18 

32 

13 

19 

13 

8 

> 

Honkan 

2,763 

1,332 

1,431 

349 ; 

218 

131 

m 

63 

48 

6 

4 

2 

9 

6 

t 

Kanara 

3S2 

! 192 

190 

6 ! 

3 

3 

0 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 


Kolaba 

531 

1 262 

269 

62 i 

37 

25 

4 

2 

2 




1 

1 


Kataagiri 

1.13S 

i 51S 

620 

25 

9 

16 

278 

lb2 

96 




6 

4 

2 

Tbana 

6SS 

i 347 

341 

73 

39 

34 

31 

19 

12 




1 


4 

Deccan 

5,728 

! 2,903 

2,825 

89 

42 

47 

367 

208 

159 

81 

35 

46 

73 

42 

31 

Ahmednagar 

i 675 

344 

1 331 ' 

. 72 

36 

36 

75 

42 ! 

33 ! 

7 

3 

4 1 

26 

14 

12 

Khandesh East 

i 1.005 

• 509 

1 496 , 

23 

9 

! u 

8 

5 j 

3 

39 

19 

20 1 

2 

1 

1 

Khandesh West . . i 

; 584r 

' 297 1 

! 287 

12 

6 

{ 6 

2 

1 1 

1 i 

7 

4 

3 ! 

5 

2 

1 

Kasik 

i 767 

, 389 

' 378 

4U 

19 

! 21 

36 

20 j 

16 

i 1 

; 1 


6 

4 i 

2 

Poona 

! 847 

426 

j 421 

47 

23 

1 24 

110 

62 

48 

1 



16 


r 

Satara , ' 

989 

1 496 

491 

59 

27 

i 32 

124 

75 i 

49 


1 


9 

6 ! 

3 

Sholapux 

. 633 

1 

i 331 

1 302 

41 

! 

{ 23 

i 

; 35 

17 

18 

i **26 

' 7 

"l9 

11 

6 

& 

Karnatak . . 1 

1 2,584 

1,329 

1,255 

107 

44 

63 

30 

15 

15 

! 24 , 

! 

13 i 

5 

3 

2 

Belgaum 

870 

' ’ 451 

419 

77 

31 

46 

! 

8 

7 

1 

1 


2 

I 

1 

Bijapur 

734 

378 

356 

1 46 

21 

25 

IS 

, 8 

10 

! '* 7 ' 

* *2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

Dharwar 

1 916 

j 470 

446 

! 39 

17 

j 22 

8 

1 4 

4 

i 17 

I 

9 

8 

1 

1 


Sind 

! 2,983 

: 1,650 

1,333 

i ® 

5 

1 * 

13 

8 

5 

1 

{ 3 

2 

1 

17 

12 

S 

Hyderabad 

506 

i 280 

226 

23 

14 

! 9 

! 9 

6 ! 

! 3 




10 

7 

3 

Karachi 

i 393 

{ 214 

179 

16 

9 

1 7 

! 5 

3 

1 2 



i 

4 

3 

1 

Larkana 

j 564 

; 310 

254 

18 

11 

1 7 

4 

3 

1 



( 




Navabshhh 

i 366 

' 203 

163 

15 

10 

( 5 

I 1 

1 




i i’ 

1 

*1 


Sukkur 

i 479 

! 261 

218 

10 

6 

4 

1 12 

8 

i * ' 4 

2 

* 1 

1 1 

3 

2 

1 

Thar and Parkar 

1 344 

1 190 

154 

! 21 

12 

9 

, ' 2 

1 

1 1 



.. 




Upper Sind Frontier . 

! 205 

i 113 

92 

] 7 


3 

4 

1 

2 

1 2 


j 






Subsidiary Table No. 146. — Number of deaths of each sex at different ages. 


Age. * 

1911 ’ 

1912 

1913 i 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females . 

Males. 

Females. 

! Males. 

Females . 

Males. 

Females. 


3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

:o 

11 

12 

IS 

C— 1 

62,957 

55.970 

80.366 

69,421 

69,038 

59,991 

76,589 

65,481 

67,440 

57,569 

75,328 

65,304 

IrrO 

46,218 

45,221 

73,179 

74.130 

54,876 

55,029 

61,335 

60,897 

43,397 

43,119 

60.892 

61,138 

5—10 

16,926 

17,990 

20,764 

20.007 

14,505 

14,667 

15,150 

15,447 

13,009 

13,653 

19,685 

20,58» 

10—15 

13.117 

14,109 

11,897 

11,497 

8,117 

8,033 

8,200 

8.159 

8,497 

8,895 

12.715 

13,171 

o 

1 

11,686 j 

12,501 

11,378 j 

12,915 

i 8.198 

9,145 1 

! 8,490 j 

10,089 

8,185 

9,736 

10,916 

12,56a 

20—30 

1 28,339 ! 

29.964 

27,803 , 

I 

31,904 

1 20,932 

23,984 ; 

i 22,803 1 

1 \ 

I 25,407 

21,399 

24,600 

28,865 , 

31.898 

30—40 

1 27,234 

23,647 

j 28,385 j 

25,663 

j 20,664 

18,242 ! 

1 23,282 

1 20,801 

22,089 

20,246 

29,111 

26.408 

40—50 

25.241 

18,122 

1 27,660 1 

19,927 

! 20,1-tl 

14,200 

22,854 

1 15,891 

21,972 

15.588 

28,039 

20,576 

50—60 

22,712 

17.402 

26,065 1 

20,210 

1 19,841 1 

14,840 

! 22,076 

! 16,499 i 

21,426 

16,411 i 

26,653 

20,721 

60 and over 

33,226 

34,730 , 

43,767 

46,212 

! 33,323 

1 

34,667 j 

1 38,209 

' 39,845 

36,258 

38,124 j 

43,341 

44,672 



1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Total 1911—1920 

Average 
Number of 
female deaths 
per 1,000 
male deaths. 

Age. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, j 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. i 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

1 

21 

22 

23 

24 

0—1 

79,984 

71.649 

94.553 

83.124 

58,950 

51,398 

59,236 

49,440 

724,441 

627,347 

866 

1 — 5 

67.029 

67,589 

1,20,692 

119,743 

58,368 

58,973 

47,123 

* 46.061 

633,109 

631,900 

998 

5—10 

27.0S6 

28.751 

56,187 

62,212 

21,823 

21,185 

16,997 

16,800 

222,082 

231,361 

1,042 

10—15 ..I 

19,484 

20.739 

42,066 

48,589 

12,123 

11,051 

9,949 

9,711 

146,165 

153,954 

1,058 

15—20 

15.635 

17,360 

43,233 

! 53,587 

11,480 

12.063 

9,349 

10,211 

138,550 

160,170 

1,156 

20—30 

39,094 

42.751 1 

142.389 

[ 173,897 ' 

35,546 1 

34,950 

29,391 

30,521 

396,541 

448,976 

1,132 

30—40 

38,324 

35,419 

124.980 

I 129,670 

34,222 1 

1 

28,442 

1 

[ 29,990 

26,118 

378,281 ^ 

354,656 

933 

40—50 

34.931 

27,536 

85,156 

1 71,585 , 

29,490 j 

19,427 

26,473 

18,407 

321,957 

241,265 

749 

. . 

32,521 1 

26.281 

61,936 

j 52,559 ; 

27,379 j 

19,187 

1 24,902 

17,641 

285,511 

1 221,751 

777 

60 and over 

51,911 1 

54.382 

76.300 

! 82.236 ; 

1 J 

46,167 I 

44,946 

‘ 41,628 

41,348 

444.130 

1 461.162 

1,038 
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Subsidiary Table No. 147. — Number of Females per 1,000 Males ai different age-periods, by Selected 
Religions, 1891 — 1921, for British Districts. 


Note . — The figures prior to 1921 include and the 1921 figures exclude Aden 


Age. 

. 


All Religions. 



Hindu 



Musalman. 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1921 

1 

1911 

I 

i 1901 

1891 

0—1 

986 

999 

974 

1,002 

996 

1,011 

1,002 

) 

1,012 

948 

962 

898 

95T 

1—2 

1,036 

1,041 

1,035 

1,064 

1,049 

1,046 

1,049 

1,069 

990 

1,010 

979 

1,042 

2— » 

1,046 

1,043 

1,037 

' 1,070 

1,063 

1,055 

1,044 

1,078 

1,003 

1,001 

1,010 

1,034 

3 — 4^ 

1,082 

1,052 

1,034 

1,066 

1,106 

1,078 

1,076 

1,085 

994 

962 

901 

996 

A — 5 

1,011 

994 

989 

987 

1,040 

1,009 

1,025 

1,003 

924 

947 

881 

929 

Total 0 — 5 

1,031 

1,024 

1,013 

1,033 

1,047 

1,038 

1,039 

1,046 j 

964 

970 

929 

981 

5—10 

939 

935 

957 

919 

966 

962 

970 

938 

844 

848 

905 

845 

10—15 

795 

790 

810 

773 

817 

816 

828 

794 

693 

694 

731 

690 

15—20 

867 

881 

892 

894 

901 

911 

920 

923 

759 

779 

801 

795 

20—25 

1,003 

1,008 

1,038 

1,032 

1,049 

1,046 

1,098 

1,067 

903 

937 

893 

974 

25—30 

871 

! 

891 

913 

911 

892 

[ 

910 

939 

928 

819 

! 

851 

862 

890 

Total 0—30 

918 1 

925 

933 

931 j 

943 

949 

957 

951 

835 

851 

858 

870 

30—40 

823 

872 ' 

891 

877 

855 

902 

917 i 

902 

740 

791 

820 

805 

40—50 

876 

892 

930 

896 

913 

923 

962 

915 

782 

801 

839 

845 

50—60 

903 

920 

953 1 

936 

939 

958 

980 

963 

784 

797 

870 

848 

60 and over 

1,052 

1,091 

1,167 1 

1,167 

t 

1,094 

1,138 

1,227 

1,225 

911 

945 

944 ; 

996 

Total 30 and over 

t 

884 

! 912 

1 

1 943 

j 928 

1 

914 

[ 946 

1 

974 

! 954 

! 

779 

814 

854 

850 

Total all ages 
( Actual Population ) . - 

903 

j 

1 920 

1 

1 ; 

1 

‘ 937 

930 

932 

-948 

! 

963 

952 

t 1 

813 

j 

! 

838 1 

857 

863 

Ditto { Natural Popula- 
tion ) 


945 

i 

950 

1 

944 

■■ 1 


1 

•• 


■■ ' 

- 

1 ■■ 


Subsidiary Table No. 148. — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 50 and those aged 15 — 40 ; 
also of married females aged 15 — 40 per 100 females of all ages ; British Districts. 



Proportion of Chi Idren of both sexes under 10. 

Proportions of persons over 50 per 100 persons 
aged 15-40. 

Number of married fe- 
males aged 15-40 per 100 


Per lOO persons aged 

X5-40 

per 100 married females 
15-40 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

females of all ages. 

1 



1921 j 

1911 

1 1901 

1891 

1921 

I 1911 

j 

1901 

1891 

i 1 

[Males I 

I 1 

1 1 

Fe- ' 
1 males ' 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

, Males 

Fe- 

males 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1691 

All Kcliglons ^ 

67 

1 1 

63 

B 






28 ; 

i 

i 

25 j 

27 

23 

26 { 

' _ J 

25 ; 

28 

33 

35 

33 

! 

Hindu 

as 

■ 

■ 

B 

173 

1 

B 

.. 

[ I 

1 26 

29 

B 

B 


B 

B 

B 

S3 




Muoalman 

00 




181 1 


H 


j 25 

26 



.. 



H 

34 

.. 

. .. 

.. 

Zonatrtan ..i 

38 

■ 

■ 

B 

140 

■ 

B 

i 

1 

1 37 

i 

35 

■ 

B 


■ 

■ 

fl 

24 

- 

•• 

•• 


€al9~n 
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Subsidiary Table No, 149. — Proportion of the sexes by Civil condition dt certain ages for Religions and 

Natural Divisions of British Districts. 


Ncmber of Females per i,(kk) Males. 


\ataral Divisi<»n 


All ages 

, 

0—10 



10 -15 



15 -40 


40 and over. 

and 

KeJigion. 

1 

Un- 

married 

•> 

Marii'^d. : Widowed 

5 1 4 

r li- 
ma rned. 

Married. 

6 

1 

1 Widowed Un- 
married. 

7 8 

Married 

i 9 

1 

i 

Widow- 

ed. 

10 

T'n- 

niarried. 

11 

1”“ 

LMarried 

|Widowedf Uii- 
1 ^married. 

1 13 J 14 

i 

Married 

15 

Widowed* 

16 

All Religions — 

Presidency 

j 

bin 

' 

! 

9>7 i 2.jS4 

923 

j 

; 2,987 

476 

1 

i 

1 2.904 

1 3.151 

! 

157 

1,100 

1 " 

1 2,595 

1 

1 370 

1 

1 

1 

' 495 

l,95o 

-British Districts 


bo's 1 2.4d7 

! 

915 

3,975 

I 3,398 

1 

; i-ii 


! 3.4 77 

154 

1,073 

j 2,016 

' 390 

i 472 

2,639 

estates and Arctic ice 

7o2 

1.040 2 2jJ 

941 

2.237 

1 2,314 

567 

1 2,340 

' 2 j9S 

t 

165 

1,181 

; i.7*-2 

, 

; 556 

2,49i 

Domtay City 

42n 

ISO . 2. ;22 

914 

2,lr5() 

! 2,074 

47-5 

: 2M2i 

! 

. 

142 

.5 ;9 

1,913 

258 

{ 250 

2,811 

Dujarat 

o6S 

9i# 1 

90S 

2,158 

1 1,464 

1 -) 

> 1.713 

1,3)19 

is8 

1,084 

1,429 

300 

f 

1 08 < 

2,228 

Konkau 

45% 

Go99 j 3.05r3 

145 

4,2.41 

4,171 

! 510 

! 7.284 

.,^74 

173 

1J3 

3,890 

379 

! 

477 


Deccan 

04 

129 j 2, '325 

92 4 

5.19S 

5,007 

1 323 

! 3.386 

^ 4,9H> 

12.5 

1,104 

2,554 

>.;o 

f 468 

2,160 

Karnatak 

d4l 

PoiJ 1 2,454 

! 

904 

7,294 

4,228 

: 423 

4,511 

■i.529, 

163 

1,078 

2,141 

1,139 

422 

2,581 

Mad 

500 

94, 1 l.olO 

864 

1.961 

2,215 

522 


! 4,285 

152 

1,156 

1.406 

254 

523 

1,744 

Hindu-~- 

Bombay City 

41 I 

i "■- 

4s ^ i . O.H? 

939 

2,329 

3,069 

432 

2,635 

! ^ 

97 

524 

2,143 

201 

232 

3,136 

Gujarat 

004 

991 ' 1,814 

903 

2,172 

1,442 

487 

1,710 

! 1,322 ' 

176 

1,068 

1,325 

317 

594 

2,215 

Koukan 

1 

; OSS 1 

' 1.112 ! 3 906 

i 

1 960 

1 

i 3.S79 

4,356 

485 

7,5U0 

9,250 1 

169 

1,318 

3,858 


473 

3,976 

Deccan . , ■ 

■ 040 i 

! 

1,036 : 2,853 

916 

1 

1 5,276 

i 

5,212 

297 

3,332 

4.5.J9 ^ 

112 

l,li)l 

2,601 

356 

470 

2,915 

Karnatak , . i 

1 

; oos . 

i i 

1,014 * 1,00S 

1 

896 , 

1 : 

‘7.442 

4,323 

396 

4,457 

i 1 

3,343 

17.5 

1,010 

2,186 1 1,233 

422 

2,547 

Mad , 

: 571 1 

915 ; 1.750 

1 918 ; 

3.210 

131 

518 

3,088 ; 

lls ' 

46 

1,071 

401 

243 

435 

394 

Mussalman — 

British Districts of Pn-i- 
deii'-y Jhroper 

i 

! 

i 5>s 

1 

' ! 

! 

952 1.722 

1 ^ 

1 880 

t 

2 23S 

1,954 

551 

' 2,924 

1 

1,827 1 

1 

] 

i 

162 j 

1-175 

1,207 

274 i 

502 

2,035 

Sind 

1 505 

''94 : 1.279 i 

1 1 

845 

1 1.729 

1,275 

522 

255 1 

1,189 i 

170 1 

1,256 

951 

1 

255 { 

534 

1,702 

Jain — 

Gujarat 

OOU 

939 ! 2.590 1 

948 

1 

850 

soo 

701 t 

2,337 

* 13,250 I 

i 

102 ; 

1,191 

2,822 

1 

111 1 

437 

2,618 

Karnatak 

■j 

5oa 1 

1 155 1 l.2s7 j 

s43 

12,11.1 

4,000 

317 

2,8s 9 j 

2,357 i 

33 i 

1.029 

1,807 

f 

ZS4 1 

386 

2,359 

Christian — 

Gujarat 

1 

j 

as j 

9 1 0 , 1 , 6 • J.S 

i 

1 

745 j 

2,380 

2,070 

570 

i 

1,105 

s75 

419 

974 

822 i 

\ 

0.^0 ! 

555 

2,341 

Konkaa ..j 

701 1 

-74 1 1,105 1 

1,000 

692 

700 

857 

8,327 

1,200 ; 

j 

317 

1,320 

3,265 1 

565 

470 

3,185 

D "ccan . j 

024 1 

93*) ! .;,000 I 

071 

2 74o 

4,200 

783 

3,550 

3,500 j 

264 

123 

3,250 

912 * 

459 J 

3,785 

Zoroastrian — 

British Districts, ot the 
Presidency , , [ 

1 

i 

I 

i 

779 t 

1 

1 

941 1 2,040 

1 

949 

2,000 

500 

874 

1,291 

1 

714 ! 

1 

i 

668 ! 

1 

1 

1,394 

2,768 

I 

542 1 
! 

i 

622 1 

1,031 


CXXIX 


Subsidiary Table No. 150. Literacy by Religion, sex and locality among nerscms aged 
5 and over, in British Districts and Natural Divisi ns, 1921. 


District and Natural 
Division. 


Hindu. 


Number per mille who are literate. 
Jain. ; Musalman. 


Christian. Zoroastrian. 


jHales, Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


TOTAL FOR THE PROVINCE.I 

< I 

TOTAL FOR THE BRITISH 
DISTRICTS 

! 

Bombay City 
Gujarat 

Ahmcdabad 

Broach . . ! 

Kaira 

Ranch Mahals . . i 

Surat . . I 


Konkan 

Bombay Suburban 

Thaua 

Kanara 

Koiaba 

Ratnagiri 


Deccan 

Ahmednagar 

Khandesh East 

Khando.sh West 

Narvik 

Rouna 

Satara 

Shoiajuir 


149 

157 

250 
222 

217 

251 
213 
109 
291 I 

112 ' 

189 

86 

185 I 
97 , 
104 

97 

103 

M4 

02 

107 

133 

So 

97 


Karnatak . . ' 152 

t 

Beigaum 112 

Bijapur 137 

Dharwar . . ! 202 


Sind . . ; 253 

Hyderabad . - 228 

Karachi . . 344 

Larkana . . 303 

Navabshah . . 287 

Sukkur . . 304 

Thar and Parkar . . 100 

Upper Sind Frontier . . 322 

Ail Cities (including | 278 
Bombay)* 


Male^. 


Females. Males. 


21 ! 574 

I 

22 { 

89 i 

37 i 

i 

46 
36 
32 
14 
44 


14 

64 

14 

72 

13 

8 


10 

10 


10 

25 

0 

8 


597 

761 

I 

820 > 

823 ' 
795 ' 
773 
798 
845 

613 

78S 
676 
234 
738 
278 ^ 

) 

597 

673 I 
631 : 
665 , 
672 
710 
368 
565 , 


12 : 259 1 

11 193 ' 

S ' 588 
17 1 411 


48 


646 


100 
78 
28 

169 I 1,000 


610 : 
801 i 


27 

19 

25 

85 


857 

153 


742 


6 


127 : 114 


139 


99 


253 245 

300 336 


289 

342 

262 

289 


292 

396 

238 

354 


352 I 456 


124 195 


36 

12 

18 

106 

16 


279 

230 

246 

198 

155 


15 460 


45 

75 

37 

33 

24 

20 

28 

85 

26 

82 

35 

49 

20 

13 


9 , 10 


Females. 


281 


851 


468 I 

609 : 

( 

344 

604 1 
374 ‘ 
272 : 
322 j 
582 ! 

232 , 

367 I 
126 ) 
173 ; 
403 ; 
169 i 


287 j 851 


472 

189 


i 


872 

947 

879 

755 

918 

833 

888 


504 
254 i 
102 
261 
452 

109 I 792 

t 

230 i 887 
10 I 717 
43 556 

248 734 

58 ! 818 


68 

183 

' 17 

j 513 

370 

1 

835 

87 1 

209 

23 

257 

! 160 

837 

72 

139 

' 8 

417 

i 261 

70S 

44 : 

214 

: 27 

i 460 

i 413 

' 856 

70 

214 

; 20 

I 761 

1 544 

1 807 

101 

263 

36 

701 

} 586 

! 825 

14 

191 

' 15 

I 434 

1 460 

' 0X8 

84 i 

129 

10 

1 

j 589 

! 519 

1 

1 988 

41 . 

135 

65 

i 

1 459 

I 

i 317 

! 825 

15 

144 

25 

i 1 

366 

210 

1 793 

49 

11 1 

1 13 

378 

354 

! 842 1 

50 : 

146 

! 14 

! 1 

565 

423 

837 j 

242 ; 

202 

6 

737 

628 

1 

820 1 

30 ! 

31 

6 , 

951 

860 

i 

774 ! 

326 t 

56 

1 11 

701 

603 

842 1 


20 ! 

4 

846 ‘ 

778 

1,000 


31 

i 

1,000 

1,000 

667 

■333 1 

29 

1 5 

789 

810 

621 

35 j 

38 

7 

508 i 

167 

1,000 

1 

! 

18 

1 

875 ; 

571 

294 : 

1 

1 

218 

i 

49 

591 : 

i 

462 ; 

t 

812 


11 


731 

730 

767 

756 

862 

334 

820 

820 

671 

630 

834 

475 

750 

532 

500 

755 

670 

712 

574 

807 

733 

891 

803 

778 

839 

455 

678 

748 

833 

753 


600 

1;000 


792 


* Table is prepared for persons aged 5 and over except for the last unit, in which the ratio* 

-are taken on the whole population (all ages). ‘ ratios 
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